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GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 
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ALABAMA 
AN"^  MISSISSIPPI, 

iDil[iriuipsloiiieSOil!.ll. 

THAT  GREAT  THOROUGHFARE  FROM  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

TO  THE  SEA. 


The  finest  soil  and  climate  for  early  fruits  and  vegetables,  rival- 
ing California  in  its  peculiar  advantages  tor  this  character 
of  agriculture  and  excelling  in  nearness  the  large 
markets  of  the  West  and  East,  and  in  shipping 
facilities,   it  is  an  undevelop«d  region  as  yet,  . 
but  only  awaits  the  advent  of  practical 
intensive  farmers  to  spring  into 
wonderful  productiveness  and 
value. 


CLIMATE. 

Mean  Temperature  for  July,  1889  :  Warmest  Month  81.3  degrees. 
Mean  Temperature  for  February :  Coldest  Month  sag  degrees.  \ 
Mean  Temperature  for  the  year  1889 :  66.4  degrees. 
Average  rainfall  64*28  inches,  admirably  distributed  over  the  year. 


Unsurpassed  healthfulness,  pure  water,  good  drainage,  high 
*  ^undulating  country.     A  Paradise  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means.    Write  for  pamphlets  and  maps,  giving  full 
information,  which  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  - 
address  on  application.  . 


ADDRESS 


WMk  imiD  &  mmm\  lio. . 

AIOBIUB* 

ON  HENRY  FONDE,  PnuiocNT. 
|iOBILK.  ALA. 
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WIULIAM  BERNEY,  Pukiocht. 
R.  H.  PEARSON,  Vict  PmaiMHT. 


J.  B  COBBS,  Cmmici. 

W.  P.  O.  HARDING,  AM<T  Cm**« 


•    •     •  • 


CAPITAL  $300  000. 


SOLICITS  YOUR  BUSINESS. 

EVERY  ACCOMODATION  CONSISTENT 

WITH  SAFE  BANKING  GRANTED* 


HAS  UNSURPASSED  FACILITIES  FOR  MAKING  COLLECTIONS 
DIRECT  ON  ALL  POINTS  IN  ALABAMA. 


DOES  SlitiCIlY  IND  EXGLUSIVEIY  il  BANKIIifi  eUSINESS 


WILL  BK  PLEASED  TO  CORRESPOND  WITH  ANY  ONE  CON- 
TEMPLATING NEW  BANKIMQ  CONNECTIONS. 

  '  / 


SPECIAL  COLLECTION  DEPARTMENT. 


W.  4.  CAMERON,  P«t«iouiT. 
C  P,  WltUAMtON.  Vm 


TOM  O.  SMITH,  Cammm. 
T.  M.  MAOLtVt  AM>T 


First  National  Bank 


OF  BIRMINGHAM,  ALABAMA. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  9260.000. 


SURPLUS  saoo^xM. 


mum  mmm  of  m  urn  sms. 


CHARTSRED  MAY  16,  1884. 


.  J.  A.  Stratton,  F.  D.  Kaber»,  W.  .4.  Walker.  T.  C.  Tbotnpson.  W.  S. 
•   Brown,  H.  Moltoo.  W.  J.  Cmmpron,  C.  P.  Williamson.  n«o.  L.  Morrla. 


t.  M.  MNT, 


C     VOUMA,  Ommim.      f.  Y.  OtNT,  AM'tGmnma 


CAPITAL  $100,000.00. 


SURPLUS  $25,000.00. 


*    PROMPT  ATTENTION  QIVEN  TO  ALL  BUSINESS.  ALL  ENQUIRES 

AHSWEREO  WITH  PL6ASUR8. 


c  ■ 


pESSEMEa  ALABAMA. 

Five  years  and  eight  monttis  old  and  the  Eighth  City  in  Alabama. 
•  It  stands  first  in  the  tonnage  of  freight  handled  by  the  railroads. 
Its  manufactures  go  to  Portland,  Maine,  to  Tacoma,Wa:>hington, 

to  San  Francisco  and  to  Mexico. 
It  is  the  mineral  center  of  the  South. 
It  is  the  roost  successful  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
It  offers  more  to  manufacturers  than  any  other  City  in  the  South. 
Its  daily  product  of  wares  is  worth  ;>  10,000  in  the  markets  of 

the  country. 

Its  object  is  to  manufacture  into  goods  for  the  hardware  mer- 
chant all  its  entire  output  of  pig  iron. 
It  has  magnificent  forests  lying  contiguous,  with  thirty  varie- 

ties  of  wood. 

It  has  a  country  tributary  to  it,  well  watered  and  easily 
enriched,  producing  luscious  fruits  and  fine  vegetables.  * 

It  has  nine  lines  of  Railway. 

It  has  a  population  of  nearly  7000. 

It  has  over  1400  registered  voters. 

it  invites  capital. 

It  challenges  inspection. 

It  encourages  industries. 

FOR  DETAILS,  MAPS,  PAMPHLETS,  ETC.  A00RE88, 


Bessemer  Land  &  Improvement  Co 

BESSEMER,  ALABAMA. 


A'LABAiyiA 'Mineral  Land  Qo- 

'  '  ANNISTON,  ALABA]\\A 
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Valuable  Agricultural  Lands, 

Large  Bodies  of  Yellow  Pine  and  Hard  Wood, 
Fine  Coal  JLands, 

Rich  Iron  Ore  Lands, 

All  accessible  to  Railroads. 


nformfttlon  ndifareM  tli«  t^ptinj. 


ANN 


ITY  LAND  CO. 

•ANNISTON,  AUVBAMA. 


Illustrated  Pamphlets,  Maps  ot  the  City  and  printed  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  attractions  of  Anniston 
will  be  turniihed  upon  application. 
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ANNISTON  IS  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  BROWN  ORE  DISTRICT. 
^  CONCERNING  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THiS  WONDERFUL 

SECTION  ADDRESS  _ 

Anniston  City  Land  Co. 

ANtNISTON,  ALA. 
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A  Complete  Index  to  the  State,  with  Map. 

BY 

SAFFOLD  ^RNEy  ATTORNEY  AT  Law, 

MOBILE,  ALABAMA. 


■         "Coal,  which  is  the  source  of  Poweb,  ami 
Iso.x,  which  is  the  source  of  Stbekoth." 


Price  Two  dollars  and  Fifty  Cents. 


Birmingham,  ala. 
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ERRORS  AiND  CHANGES. 


Page  64^Tlie  popultition  of  the  State  iu  1890,  other  than 
white  and  colored,  should  be  70()  inHtead  of 

Page  — ^The  county  tieat  of  Blount  county  \»  now 
C)neonta«  inateail  of  Bkmntsville. 

Page  "ia".— The  Southern  Keinule  L'liivewity  hati  very 
recently  been  reinoveii  from  Florence  to  Birmlnglmin* 

I'age  424. — ^Tlie  wonl  *•  cbryatalline,**  wherever  it  occurs 
in  this  Part,  should  lip  siielled  crystalline.** 
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CONSTITUTION 


or  TBK 

State  of  Alabama* 


PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  t<> 
ourselves  and  to  our  posterity,  life,  liberty  and  property,  pro- 
foundly grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  this  iDestimable  rights 
and  invoking  his  favor  and  guidance,  do  ordain  and  establish 
the  following  CoostitatioD  and  Fonn  of  Governmant  for  th» 
Sftalaol  Alabama. 

ABTICLIS  I. 

nUChAMATHMK  OF  ntfllTS. 

'  That  Uie  great,  gen«nl  and  esMotial  pdndpkt  of  liberty  and  f  ree^ 
fovmmtBt  maj  be  rteogniied  and  MtabUalMd,  w  dwttn 

Bmanom  1.  Tbaiall  mam  art  equally  frtt  and  SodapaadMit; fbat 

ttcj  are  tadioiwed  by  their  GMator  with  certain  inalieoabto  il|^ta|  lkai> 

MMBg  these  are  life,  libeny.  and  the  pursuit  of  happinew. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  persons  resident  in  this  State,  born  in  the  United 
States,  or  naturalized,  or  who  shall  have  legally  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  hereby  declared 
«ltlMM  of  the  State  of  Alabaaiai  ppemaipg  equal,  civil  and  poUttoal 
ligfata. 


-        •  /       -    ,  J 
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Sec.  3.    That  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  * 
fre«  goTernroenta  are  founded  on  their  autbority ,  and  instituted  for 
thdr  banellt;  and  tiwt,  tliMvtora,  Umj  1mm«^  «t  all  ttoMS,  an  inallaa- 
able  and  indafeaalble  right  to  ehaoga  Miair  form  of  govwnnent  ia 
•QOh  manner  ns  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  4,  That  no  relijjion  siiall  be  established  by  law;  that  no  pref-  •  « 
erence  shall  be  given  by  law  to  any  reliifious  sect,  society,  denomina- 
tion, or  mode  of  worship;  that  nu  one  shall  be  compelled  by  law  to 
attend  any  place  of  worship,  nor  to  pay  any  tithes,  tezea,  or  other  rate, 
for  tolldlog  or  repairing  any  plaoe  of  worafaip,  or  for  maintaining  anj 
mlniater  or  miniatiy;  that  no  rellgloaa  teat  riial]  bo  reqnirad  aa  a  ^nall* 
fication  to  any  oAoe  or  public  tniat,  under  tbit  State;  and  that  the  elvll 
rights,  privileges  and  capacities  of  any  citiaen,  shall  oot  bo  in  aay  man- 
ner affected  by  his  reli'^iuus  principles.  * 

S£C.  5.   That  any  citizen  may  speak,  write  and  publish  his  senti- 
ments on  ail  snbjeeta,  being  respoaaiUa  for  the  abnaa  of  that  Ubartj. 

Sna  0.  That  the  people  ibali  be  saeore  in  their  peiaona,  bonaea* 
papers  and  possessions,  from  naressonable  seisares  or  aearelma;  and 
that  no  warrant  shall  issue  to  search  any  place,  or  to  <^\7.^  any  peraon 
or  thins,  without  probable  catise,  supported  by  oath  or  atMi  mation. 

Skc.  7.  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  lias  a  right 
to  be  heard  by  himself  and  counsel,  or  either;  to  demand  the  nature 
and  cauae  of  ^e  acouaation;  to  Imve  a  eepj  thereof;  to  be  oonf routed 
by  the  witnesses  againat  him ;  to  hare  eompnlsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  favor;  and,  in  all  prosecntions  by  indictment,  a  speedy  • 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  county  or  district  in  which  the 
offense  was  committed;  and  that  he  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evi- 
dence against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  hit  life,  liberty  or  property, 
bttt  by  due  prooaaa  of  law. 

Sao.  8.  That  no  person  ahall  be  aoonaedt  or  arreated,  or  datainaii, 
asoept  in  eaaea  aacertained  bylaw,  and  according  to  the  forms  which 
the  same  has  prescribed:  and  no  person  shall  be  punished  but  by  virtue 
of  a  law  established  and  promulgated  prior  to  the  offense,  and  legally 
applied. 

Sac.  9.  That  no  petaon  shall,  for  any  indiotabia  oUansa.  be  pro-  * 
aeedad  against  eriminally,  by  information,  ewepi  in*oaaes  ariaing  in  the 
miUMa  and  ^untaai  forces  when  In  aotnal  service,  or  by  leave  of  the 
court,  for  misfeasance,  misdemeanor,  extortion  and  oppression  in  office, 
otherwise  than  is  provided  in  this  Constitution:  Provided,  That  in 
cases  of  petit  larceny,  assault,  assault  and  battery,  atfray,  unlawful 
assemblies,  vagrancy,  and  other  misdemeanors,  the  General  Assembly 
may,  by  law,  diapanaa  with  a  grand  jury,  and  anthoflaa  anah  proaaen- 
tlaaa  and  paoaaadlnga  before  josiioea  of  tba  paaee,  or' anah  Inferior 
^urts  as  may  be  by  law  eetabUshed. 

Sec.  10.   That  no  person  shall,  for  the  Same  oOanae,  bo  twiee  pnt 
in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb. 

Snc  11.   That  no  person  shall  be  debarred  from  prosecuting  or 
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defending;  before  any  tribunal  in  this  State,  by  bimtaU  or  oomiMl,  aoj 
civil  cause  to  which  he  is  a  party. 

Skc.  Hi.    That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  sliall  remain  inviolate. 

Sxa  tt.  Tbftl  In  prwtiBUdBi  for  tlie  publiMtioa  of  paper*  tovot- 
tigstiBg  tiM  oflteial  oondnet  of  oflens,  or  mm  in  pubtte  oapMitjr*  or 
when  the  matter  published  is  propor  for  public  information,  the  troth 
thereof  may  be  given  in  evidence:  and  that  in  all  indictments  for  libel, 
the  jury  shall  have  the  ri<;ht  to  dotermiM  the  law  and  the  facu  under 
the  direction  of  the  court. 

Skc  14.  That  all  courts  shall  be  open,  ami  tliat  every  person,  fur 
any  tajniy  doM  him  la  hla  laaila,  goods,  person  ur  rtputation,  iliall 
hmf  n  mMdy  by  dno  fffoowt  of  kur;  nad  righl  «ad  jmliot  tbnll  be 
adrainiatered  without  sale,  denial  or  delay. 

Sec.  15.  That  the  State  of  Alabama  ahall  never  be  nuMie  defend- 
ant in  any  court  of  law  or  equity. 

Skc.  16.  That  exceMive  tines  shall  not  be  imposed,  nor  cruel  or 
nmiena]  poniihrnente  tefteted* 

Sb&  17.  Tbal  all  penone  shall,  befoie  oenTietion,  be  baUaUe  by 
•QAcienl;  snrettes,  noepk  for  capital  olfvnses  when  the  proof  Is  evident 
or  the  presumptloB  great;  and  that  excessive  ball  shall  not.  in  any  ease, 
be  required. 

Sec.  1$.  That  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habecu  corput  shall  not 
be  suspended  by  the  authorities  of  the  State. 

Sbo;  19  That  treason  agafast  the  State  ahall  consist  only  in  levy- 
ing war  againat  it,  or  adhering  to  its  enendes,  giving  them  aid  and  eom- 
fort;  and  tlmt  no  person  shall  be  eoavtelsd  of  treason  exoept  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  saaw  overt  act,  or  his  owa  eoofsssioD 

in  open  court. 

Sec.  20.  That  no  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treason  by  the  (ien- 
eral  Assembly;  and  that  no  conviction  shall  woric  corruption  of  blood 
oc  foifsltoia  of  estate^ 

8aa  SI.  That  BO  peisoa  shall  be  tmpKlBOoed  for  debt. 

Sec.  22.  That  no  power  of  taspeBdiBg  laws  shall  be  easseised,  ea-  ^ 
eept  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  28.  That  no  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  any  law  impairinfj  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  or  making  any  irrevocable  grants  of  special 
privilegee  orimmnaltles,  shall  be  passed  by  the  Oeaeral  Assembly. 

Sao.  SA.  That  the  eaersiee  of  the  right  of  emiasat  domala  shall 
aaver  be  abridged  or  so  eonstrued  as  to  prevent  Ilia  Geaeial  Aasembly 
from  taking  the  property  anri  franchises  of  incorporated  companies  and 
subjecting  them  to  public  u.se  the  same  as  individuals.  But  private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  or  applied  for  public  use  unless  just  com- 
pensation be  first  made  therefor;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  private  use,  or  flor  the  use  of  eotporatloas,  otbsr  tiiaa  maaioipal, 
withoat  the  eonseat  of  the  owaeia:  iVowdsd,  however.  That  the  Qea- 
enl  Aasembly  may,  by  law,  secnre  to  persons  or  corporations  the  right 
of  way  over  the  lands  of  other  persons  or  corporations,  and  by  (▼eneral 
laws  provide  for  and  regulate  the  exercise  by  persona,  and  corpoiationa 
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of  tiM  rights  htrainnMrfwl;  M  im9omi^mKMmtitun,imtXLmmm, 
Iw  flnt  made  to  the  owatr:  and,  Protided,  That  the  right  of  eminent 

domain  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  allow  taxation  or  forced  sub- 
scription for  the  benefit  of  milro.ids  or  any  other  Icind  of  corporations 
other  than  municipal,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual  or  aMo- 
ciation. 

Sm.  ift.  That  all  aavlfrtito  wains  alMril  raaala  tanmr  public 
highways,  fns  to  tiis  dtiaeM  of  tho  State,  awl  of  tha  Ualtod  Slatoa, 

without  tax,  import  or  toll,  and  that  no  tax,  toll,  impostor  wfaarftigs 
shall  be  demanded  or  received  from  the  owner  of  any  merchandise  or 
commodity,  for  the  use  of  the  shores,  or  any  wharf  erected  on  the 
shores,  or  in  or  over  the  waters  of  any  navigable  stream,  unless  the 
same  be  expressly  authorized  by  law. 

Sic  S6.  That  tba  dtiaaiis  havo  a  right,  la  a  peaoaahia  anawMr,  to 
aissmbia  togathar  for  tha  osaMMm  good,  sad  to  appljr  to  thoaa  tnvsstod 
with  tha  power  of  govemmant,  for  radnao  of  griaiaaaaa,  or  otfaar  par* 
poses,  by  petition,  address  or  remonstrance. 

Sec.  --'7.  That  every  citiien  has  a  right  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of 
himself  and  the  ^tate. 

Sec.  2S.  Tliat  no  standing  army  shall  l»e  kept  up  without  the  con- 
sent  of  tho  Gsnaral  Assambly;  and.  In  that  oaas,  oo  appropriation  for 
its  support  shsll  be  msda  for  a  lOBgar  term  than  one  year;  and  the  nrfli- 
tary  shall,  la  all  f*aies,  and  at  all  times,  be  in  strlet  sobordlnatioB  to  tha 
civil  power. 

Sec.  That  no  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  tjuartered  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but 
in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sbc.  so.  That  oo  title  of  nobility,  or  heiaditary  distlotioa.  priT- 
ilege,  honor  or  oBOlnmeat,  shall  em  be  gmntad  or  oonfarrad  la  thia 
State;  and  that  no  office  shall  be  created,  the  appointment  towhleh 
shall  be  for  a  longer  time  than  during  good  behavior. 

Skc.  -31.  That  immi^irration  shall  be  encouraged,  emigration  shall 
not  be  prohibited,  and  no  citizen  shall  be  exiled. 

Sec.  32.  That  temporary  absence  from  the  State  shall  not  cause  a 
forfeiture  of  reeidence  once  obtained. 

Sno.  S3.  That  no  form  of  slavery  shall  eadst  in  this  State,  and 
there  shall  be  no  involuntary  servitude.' otherwise  than  tor  tha  pwdah- 
nwat  of  crime,  of  which  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 

Sec.  :U.  The  right  of  suffrage  shall  be  protected  by  laws  regulat- 
ing elections,  and  prohibiting,  under  adequate  penalties,  all  undue 
influences  from  power,  bribery,  tumult,  or  other  improper  conduct. 

Sao.  8ft.  The  peopla  of  thia  State  aoeapt  aa  flnal  tha  eateblfahad 
fMt  that  from  the  Vbdeial  Union  thara  can  be  no  aeeeeslon  of  any 
State. 

Sec.  3*i.  Foreigners  who  are  or  may  hereafter  become  hona  fide 
residents  of  this  State,  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  in  respect  to  the 
possession,  enjoyment  and  inliehtance  of  property,  as  native  bora  cit* 
izens. 
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Sec.  oT.  That  the  sole  object  and  only  legitimate  eud  of  ^xovern- 
ment  is  to  protect  the  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty; and  when  the  government  aHitumes  other  functions  it  is  usurpation 
•ad  oppntiloa. 

8ac.  S8.  Xo  edncatioiiiil  or  property  iiuallflcation  for  tulTniKe  or 

ofloe,  nmr  any  restraint  upon  tlu-  same  on  account  of  net,  color  or 
prerious  condition  of  servitude,  shall  be  made  by  law. 

Skc.  39.    That  this  enumeration  of  cerUiiu  right*  aUhU  not  impair 
or  deny  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ASnCLE  IL 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  BOUNDARIES. 

Sectiox  1.  The  boundaries  of  this  State  are  established  and  de- 
clared to  be  afi  follows  —  that  i»  to  say:  BeKinnini;  at  the  point  where 
the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude  crosses  the  Perdido  river; 
theaeecMttottM  wwfetmboaiidary  Uiw  of  tlio  State  of  Ooorgia,  thtnoo 
atong  Mrid  lino  to  the  aeiitheiii  bomulaiy  lino  of  the  State  of  TenneMee; 
thenee  west  along  tiie  tontiieni  bonndary  line  ot.  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, crossing,'  the  Tennessee  flTer.  and  on  m  the  second  intei'section  of 
said  river  by  said  line;  thence  up  sai<l  riv»  r  to  the  mouth  of  Bip  Bear 
creek;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  the  northwest  corner  of  WasliingroTi 
county,  in  this  State,  as  originally  formed;  thence  southerly  along  the 
Mae  Of  the  Stale  of  Xlseiaslppi  to  the  Golf  of  Mexico;  tbeaoe  east- 
waidly,  iaelndlBg  aD  iehUMls  within  six  leagitee  of  Um  shoie,  to  the 
Perdido  river;  thence  up  the  said  rirer  to  the  beginning. 

Sec.  2.  The  boundaries  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State,  as 
heretofore  established  by  law,  are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed.  The 
General  Assembly  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  thereof, 
anaaffe  aad  daelgnato  bomdarlee  fdr  the  several  eouatlee  of  this  State, 
whieh  boaadariee  shall  aot  be  aHeied,  except  bj  a  nke  voto;  bat  no 
aenv  eoanties  shall  be  heieaftor  formed  of  less  extent  than  six  hnndred 
aqnare  miles,  and  no  existing  county  shall  lie  reduced  to  less  extent 
than  six  hundred  .square  miles,  and  no  new  county  shall  be  formed 
which  does  not  contain  a  sufticient  number  of  inhabitauts  to  entitle  it 
to  one  representative,  under  the  ratio  of  representation  existing  at  the 
ttae  of  ito  fteiaattoB,  aad  leave  the  eotuity  or  coQBtlet  fkom  which  it  Is 
taken  with  the  requited  ntunber  of  tnhabitaate  entltliiig  snob  oonntj  or 
copaMea  to  sspavato  tepieseulatloiL 

ABTICLE  III. 

vufoamom  or  powbbs  o?  •oTaBmaaT. 

Sacmm  1.  Hie  powers  of  the  govenment  of  the  State  of  Ata- 
iMaut  shaB  be  Avided  into  thiee  distinct  departments,  eacH  of  which  ^ 
ahall  be  confided  to  a  separate  body  of  mafbtracy,  to- wit:  Those  which 
are  legislative  to  one;  those  which  are  executive  to  another;  and  those 
which  are  judicial  to  another. 
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Sec  %  Xo  person  or  MUtetloa  of  p«itOtti|  baiof  at  mm  of  tboM 

departroents,  shall  exercise  any  power  properly  bdooging  to  either  of 
the  others,  except  in  the  instances  heroiiwfter  expnnly  directed  or 
permitted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
LXttULAnTB  DETABTimrT. 

i 

Sscnov  1.  Tho  legialativo  powor  of  tiik  Steto  tliall  be  vettad  Im  » 
Oonoral  AiMinbly,  wbieh  than  eootiit  of  nSooato  ud  Houm  of  Ropio* 

tentatives. 

Sec.  2,  The  style  of  the  laws  of  this  State  shall  be:  "Be  it  en- 
acted by  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama.'"  Kach  law  shall  contain 
but  one  subject,  which  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  its  title,  except  gen- 
oHtl  appropriatiOB  bills,  geainl  tevenne  billt,  tad  biUi  adopting  a  code, 
digest  or  rtvition  of  otetotat;  and  no  law  shall  be  roriTed,  anondod,  or 
the  prorfaioaa  thereof  extended  or  confened,  by  reference  to  ite  title 
only;  but  so  much  tliereof  as  is  revived,  amended,  exteaded  or  oon- 
ferred,  shall  be  re-enacted  and  published  at  length. 

Sec.  Z.  Sfiiatnrs  and  Representatives  shall  be  elected  by  the  qual- 
ilied  electitrs  on  the  lirat  Monday  in  August,  1^70,  und  oue-half  of  the 
SeofttOft  and  all  of  the  KepreM&tativet  thai!  be  eleoted  eveiy  two  yean 
thereafter,  nnloM  the  General  Aisembly  iball  ehaofe  the  time  of  hold- 
ing elections.  The  terms  oi  the  offlee  of  the  Senatoia  shall  bo  fonr 
years,  and  that  of  the  Representatives  two  JMM,  commencing  on  the 
day  after  the  general  election,  except  as  otherwiee  provided  in  thii 
Constitution. 

Sec.  4,  Senators  shall  be  at  le;ust  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
Representatlvea  twenlj-ooe  yean  of  age;  they  sliell  have  been  citixena 
and  inhabitante  of  this  State  for  three  yeara,  and  inhahitati  of  their 
reapective  counties  or  distrieta  one  year  aezt  before  their  eleotlon.  If 

such  county  or  district  shall  have  been  so  long  eatabUahed,  but  if  not, 
then  of  the  county  or  district  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been 
taken;  and  they  shall  reside  in  their  respective  counties  or  distrieta 
during  their  terms  of  service. 

Sec.  5.  The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  biennially  at  the  Capitol, 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  In  the  hall  of  the  Honae  of  Beprseentatfvea 
(exeept  la  eaaea  of  deatraetloa  of  the  Gapltol,  or  epidemlea,  when  the 
Governor  may  convene  them  at  such  place  in  the  State  as  he  may  deem 
best)— on  the  day  f?pef  ified  in  this  Constitution,  or  on  such  other  day  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  not  remain  in  session  longer  than 
sixty  days  at  the  first  session  held  under  this  Constitution,  nor  longer 
than  fifty  days  at  any  subsequent  session. 

■  Sao.  The  pay  of  tho  membeia  of  the  Genatal  Aaaembly  ahaU  be 
four  dollai*  per  day,  and  tan  caota  per  mile  in  going  to  and  retmniag 
from  the  seat  of  goTommenti  to  bo  eompotad  by  the  nearaat  naoal  nrato 
traveled. 

Sec.  7.  The  General  Assf>mbly  shall  c  onsist  of  not  more  than 
thirty-three  Senators,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  members  of  the 
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HouM  of  KepreMBtetives,  to  b«  apportioned  among  the  several  dUtricte 
and  oottBtiM  aa  pmeribad  tn  thia  Cooatttntloo. 

Ssv.  8.  Tba  Saaatr,  at  tha  baginving  of  aaeh  regular  aaaeloii,  and 

at  tnch  other  times  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  alect  one  of  its  membera 
president  thereof,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  regular  session,  shall  «lect  one  of  its  members  as  speaker;  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  tlie  Speaker  of  the  Uuuse  of  iiepre- 
MStatlvaa  aliall  liold  ibalr  oOeaa  napacttvaly  uatll  their  aaeeaaiora  are 
daetad  and  qnaliflad.  Each  houaa  ahall  ehooM  ita  own  olBoari,  and 
aball  Jndga  of  tiia  tiiotton,  returns  and  quaUfleattooa  of  Ita  mAmbers. 

Skc.  9.  At  the  general  election  in  the  year  1876,  Senators  shall  be 
elected  in  the  even  ntinibered  districts,  two  serve  for  two  years,  and  in 
the  odd  numbered  districts  to  serve  for  four  jears,  so  that  hereafter 
one-lialf  the  Senators  may  be  chosen  biennially.  Members  of  the 
Booat  of  RspraMBtatlvaa  iliall  be  elected  at  the  general  eieetloo  every 
aeeend  year.  Th»  time  of  aenriee  of  fleaatora  and  RepreaentatlTea  ihall 
begfal  OB  the  day  after  their  election,  except  the  terme  of  tboee  elected 
hll87^>,  wbicli  shall  not  begin  until  the  term  of  the  present  members 
shall  have  expired.  Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  either  house, 
the  Governor  for  the  time  being  shall  issue  a  writ  of  election  to  till  such 
vacaney  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

8sc.  lOi  A  majorl^  of  each  house  shall  oooatltate  a  qaoram  to  do 
bnaineca,  bnt  a  smaller  namber  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may 
eompel  tiie  attendance  of  absent  membera  in  such  manner  and  under 
anch  penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

Sec,  11.  Each  house  shall  have  power  to  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,  and  punish  its  members  or  other  persons  for  contempt  or 
diBOffderly  behavior  in  ita  presence,  to  enforce  obedlenee  to  ita  prooesat 
to  proteet  Ita  members  againat  violenoe,  or  offera  of  brlbea  or  corrupt 
aoUeltation,  and  with  the  cononrrence  of  two-thirds  of  either  house  to 
expel  a  member,  but  not  a  second  time  for  the  same  cause;  and  ahall 
have  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  legislature  of  :\  free  State. 

SEt".  12.  A  member  of  either  house  expelled  for  corruption,  shall 
not  thereafter  be  eligible  to  either  house;  and  punishment  for  contempt 
or  disorderly  behavior  ahall  not  bnr  an  Indictment  for  the  aame  offenae. 

Sia  18.  laeh  house  shall  keep  a  joumal  of  its  proceedings  and 
cnnae  the  same  to  be  published  immediately  after  its  adjonfunent,  ex- 
erting such  parts  as  in  its  judgment  may  re<iuire  secrecy;  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at 
the  desire  of  one-tentii  of  the  members  present,  be  entered  on  the  jour- 
oala.  Any  manber  of  either  house  ahall  have  liberty  to  dissent  ftem  or 
proteat  againat  uiy  aet  or  resolution  which  he  may  think  Injurlooa  to 
the  pnblie  or  an  Individual,  and  have  the  raaeona  for  hia  disaent  entered 
OO  the  journals. 

Skc.  14.  Members  of  the  General  .\ssembly  shall,  in  all  cases 
except  treason,  felony,  violation  of  their  oath  of  office  and  breach  of 
the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  ses- 
aion  of  their  respective  honsea,  and  In  going  to  and  returning  from 
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th«  fame,  and  for  any  speech  or  dobttte  in  either  hoiiM  they  ehall  aol 

be  questioned  in  anv  other  place. 

Sec.  15.  The  doors  of  e.och  house  sh.iU  he  open,  except  on  sucll 
occasions  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  house  may  require  secrecy. 

6mc  16b  Xeither  house  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
adloani  for  mora  thaa  thiM  daya,  nor  to  any  other  plaoe  than  that  in 
whiefa  they  may  bo  slttlog; 

Skc.  17.  No  Senator  ur  Representative  shall,  during  the  term  for 
which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  of 
protit,  under  this  State,  which  shall  have  been  created  or  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  shall  tiave  been  increased  during  such  term,  except 
each  officee  as  may  be  filled  by  oloctloB  by  the  people. 

Sbc.  18.  Xo  penon  hereafter  convicted  of  embesilement  of  p«hBo 
money,  bribery,  perjury,  or  other  infamous  crime,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  General  Assembly,  or  ei^abUi  of  holding  any  offioe  of  tmat  or 
profit  in  this  State. 

Skc.  19.  No  law  shall  be  passed  except  by  bill,  and  no  bill  shall  be 
so  altered  or  amended  on  its  pa^isage  through  either  house  as  to  change 
Its  original  purpose. 

Sbc.  30.  Xo  bill  ehall  become  a  law  until  It  shall  have  been  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  each  hooee  and  ratnmed  therefrom. 

8nc.  21.  Every  bill  shall  be  read  on  three  dilTerent  days  In  each 
house:  and  no  bill  shall  become  a  law  unless  <»n  its  final  passage  it  be 
read  at  length  and  the  vote  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  the  names  of  the 
members  voting  for  and  against  the  same  be  entered  on  the  journals, 
and  a  majority  of  each  house  be  recorded  thereon  as  voting  in  Ila 
favor,  oxeept  aa  olherwlae  provided  In  thia  Cmwtitntkm. 

Sna  22.  No  amendment  to  bills  by  one  hooee  shall  be  coocnrred 
in  by  the  other  except  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  thereof,  tdcen  by  yeaa 
and  nays,  and  the  names  of  those  voting  for  and  against  recorded  upon 
the  journals;  and  reports  of  committees  of  conference  shall  in  like 
manner  be  adopted  in  each  house. 

Ssc  23.  No  special  or  local  law  shall  be  enacted  for  the  baneit  of 
individnala  or  oorpontkms  In  oaaea  which  an  or  can  bo  provided  for  by 
a  general  law,  or  when  Um  reUef  loagfat  can  be  given  by  any  eonrk  of 
this  State.  Nor  shall  the  operation  of  any  general  law  bo  snapendedby 
the  General  Asaombly  for  the  benefit  of  any  indlTidual,  corporation  or 
association. 

Skc.  24.  No  local  or  special  law  shall  be  passed  on  a  subject  which 
cMinot  be  provided  for  by  a  general  law,  unless  notice  of  the  intention 
to  apply  tboraCor  ehall  have  been  pobllahed  In  the  looallty  when  the 
matter  or  thlnga  to  be  alfeeted  may  be  situated,  which  notice  shall 

be  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  the  introduction  Into  the  General 
Assembly  of  sucli  bill;  the  evidence  of  such  notice  having  been  given, 
shall  be  exhibited  to  the  General  Assembly  before  such  bill  shall  1)« 
passed:  Provided^  That  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  as  to  special 
or  local  laws  shall  not  apply  to  public  or  educational  institutions  of  or 
In  this  State,  nor  to  Industrial,  mining.  Immigration  or  mannfaetorlng 
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corporations  or  interestii,  ur  corporations  for  coustrucUag  caoalSf  or 
improving  navigable  rivers  and  har>>or8  of  tliis  State. 

Sec.  25.  The  Gmienil  AiMmbly  shall  pass  geiMnil  tows,  wider 
wbleh  local  and  private  Interaste  shall  be  provided  for  and  protoeted. 

Sec.  20.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  authorise 
lotteries  or  gift  enterprises  for  any  purpose,  and  it  shall  pass  laws  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  lottery  or  ^ift  enterprise  tickets,  or  tickets  in  any 
scheme  in  the  nature  of  a  lottery,  in  this  St;ite,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of 
sets  heretofore  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  author* 
Idnf  a  lottery  or  lotterlee,  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof  <»' supple- 
mental thereto,  are  hereby  avoided. 

Sec.  ST.  The  presiding  officer  of  each  house  shall,  tn  the  presence 
of  the  house  over  which  he  presides,  si^  all  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
passed  by  the  (General  Assembly,  after  the  titles  have  beeu  publicly 
read  immediately  before  signing,  and  the  fact  of  signing  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec  28.  The  General  Assembly  shall  preaertbe  by  law  the  anmber, 
datlee  and  compensation  of  the  officers  and  employet  of  each  honee, 
and  no  payment  shall  be  made  from  flie  State  Treasury,  or  be  in  any 
way  authorized  ro  any  person,  except  to  an  acting  officer  or  employe, 
elected  or  appointed  in  pursuance  of  law. 

SEC.  29.  No  bill  shall  be  passed  giving  any  extra  compensation  to 
any  puMic  oiBcer,  servant  or  employe,  agent  or  contractor,  after  the 
aervfcea  shall  have  been  rendered,  or  contract  made;  nor  shall  any 
officer  of  the  State  bind  tiie  Stete  to  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  aMoey 
but  by  authority  of  law. 

Skc.  30.  All  stationery,  printing,  paper  and  fuel  used  in  the  legis- 
lative and  other  departments  of  government,  shall  be  furnished,  and 
the  printing,  binding  and  dittrlbotion  of  laws,  journals,  depaitneBl 
reports,  and  all  other  printing  and  binding,  and  repaiiiag  and  fxutdat^ 
ing  the  halla  and  rooms  used  for  the  meetings  of  tiie  Oenaiml  Assembly 
and  Ito  eommittees,  shall  be  performed  under  contract,  to  be  given  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder  below  a  maximum  price,  and  under  such 
regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  no  member  or  officer  of  any 
department  of  the  government  shall  be  in  any  way  interested  in  such 
contracts,  and  all  aneh  contraote  shall  be  snbjeet  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  State  Auditor  and  Stete  Treasurer. 

Sec.  31.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may  propose  amendmente  as  in 
other  bills. 

Sec.  32.  The  general  appropriation  bill  shall  embrace  nothing  but 
appropriations  for  ths  ordinary  expenses  of  the  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  departmento  of  the  State,  intereak  on  the  puMie  debt,  and 
for  the  public  schools;  sll  other  appropriations  shall  be  made  by  sepn- 
rate  Mils,  each  embracing  but  one  subject. 

Sec.  3.3.  Xo  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  except  upon 
appropriation  made  hy  law,  and  on  warrant  drawn  by  the  proper  olHcer 
in  pursuance  thereof,  and  a  reguiui  statement  and  account  of  receipts 
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and  expenditures  of  all  public  moneys  siiaUi  b«  published  aaoually  in 
such  maoaer  m  may  be  by  law  directed. 

Bwc  S4w  No  appropriatioo  sluin  be  nuuto  to  aojr  chariteblo  or 
oBtioD&l  tastitatloB  not  uoder  the  aheolttte  eoBtrcrt  of  the  State,  other 
than  normal  schools  established  bj  law  for  the  yogesetonal  traiidog  of 
teachers  for  the  publi(  scIk^oIs  of  the  State,  except  hf  a  TOte  of  two- 
tliirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house. 

Sec.  35.  No  act  of  the  General  As^sembly  shall  authorize  the  iu- 
vestment  of  any  trust  fund  by  exeentors,  administrators,  guardiaoH 
and  other  tniateee,  In  the  booda  or  atook  of  any  prlTate  corporatton; 
and  any  aneh  aeta  now  exiating  are  avoided,  aavlnf  laveatmonta  hereto- 
fore made. 

Skc.  3<5.  The  power  to  change  the  venue  in  civil  and  criminal 
causes  is  vested  in  the  courts,  to  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  provided  by  law. 

Snc.  S7.  When  the  Oenecal  Aaeembly  ehaU  be  eonvened  in  special 
■owlon,  there  ahall  be  bo  legielation  upon  eubjeeti  other  than  tiioee 
deelgnated  In  the  proelamatlon  of  the  Governor  calling  each  session. 

Sec.  '^8.  "So  State  ortice  shall  be  continued  or  created  for  the  in- 
spection or  measuring  of  any  merchandise,  manufacture  or  commodity, 
but  any  county  or  municipality  may  appoint  such  officers,  when  author- 
ized by  law. 

Sbo.  89.  No  aot  el  the  Oeneral  Aseombly  changing  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  tho  State,  ahall  become  a  law  until  the  lame  ahall  have  been 

anbviltted  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  at  a  general  eketlon  and 
approved  by  a  majority  of  such  electors  voting  on  theaame,  and  inoh 
aet  shall  specify  the  proposed  new  location. 

Skc  40.  A  member  of  the  General  Assembly  who  shall  corruptly 
aolielti  domand  or  raeeivo,  or  oooaent  to  raoaivn,  dirootly  or  indirectly, 
for  himaolf  or  for  another,  from  any  oonpnoy,  eorpoiation,  or  ptfoon, 
any  money,  oAloo,  appointment,  employment,  reward,  thing  of  value  or 
enjoyment,  or  of  personal  advantage,  or  promise  thereof,  for  his  vote 
or  official  influence,  or  for  withholding  the  same,  or  with  an  under- 
standing, expressed  or  implied,  that  his  vote  or  official  action  shall  be 
in  any  way  influenced  thereby,  or  who  shall  solicit  or  demand  any  such 
money  or  other  advantafe»  matter  or  tiling  aforeiaid,  for  another,  aa 
the  oonaideratioa  of  hie  vote  or  offleial  influence,  or  for  withholding  the 
same,  or  ehall  g^ve  or  withhold  hia  vote  or  influence  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  or  promise  of  such  money,  advantage,  matter  or  thing,  to 
another,  shall  be  guilty  of  bribery  within  the  meaning  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, and  shall  incur  the  disabilities  provided  thereby  for  such  offense, 
and  aneh  additional  pnniahment  aa  la  or  ahall  be  provided  by  hnr. 

Sbc.  41.  Any  pemon  who  ahall,  directly  or  indlrBotiy,  offer,  give 
or  promise  any  money  or  thing  oi  value,  testimonial,  privilege  or  per- 
sonal advantage,  to  any  executive  or  judicial  officer,  or  member  of  tlie 
General  Assembly,  to  induence  him  in  the  performance  of  any  of  his 
public  or  official  duties,  shall  be  guilty  of  bribery,  and  be  punished  in 
Buoh  manner  aa  shall  be  provided  hy  law. 
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Sw.  4SL  TlM  oflteM  of  Mrrnpt  aoUeitatlon  of  menbon  of  tho 
GoMiitl  Attombly,  or  of  public  dBem  of  thit  State,  or  of  any  munici- 
pal divUloo  thtreof,  and  any  occupation  or  pnictice  of  solicitation  of 
such  member  or  officers,  to  influence  their  otVtcial  action,  shall  b«  de- 
fioed  by  law,  and  shall  be  punished  by  tine  ami  imi)ri8onment. 

Sec.  43.  A  member  of  the  General  A»iieiubly  who  has  a  persoaal 
or  privite  lalicoit  in  any  aoMoro  or  bill  propoced  or  ponding  before 
tlie  .Oenend  Aaeembly,  tliaU  diedoio  the  feet  to  the  houae  of  which  he 
ia  a  member,  and  shall  not  vote  thereon. 

Sbc.  44.  in  all  eleotiona  by  the  General  AsMmbly,  the  members 
shall  vote  viva  voce,  and  the  votes  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals. 

Sec.  4o.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  As.seinbly  to  pass  such 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  decide  ditferences  by  arbi- 
trators, to  be  appointed  by  the  partiM  who  may  efaoose  that  mode  of 
ndjnatmant* 

Saa  4ft.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  iU  flrst 

sserion  after  the  ratification  of  tiiis  Constitntion,  and  within  every  sul>- 
seqaent  period  of  ten  years,  to  make  provision  by  law  for  the  revision, 
digestint^  and  promulj^ation  of  the  public  statutes  of  this  State  of  a 
general  nature,  both  civil  and  criminal. 

Skc.  47.  The  General  Assembly  Rhall  pass  «uch  penal  laws  as  tliey 
may  deem  expedient  to  suppreee  the  evil  practice  of  dueling. 

Sbc.  48.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  regulate 
by  law  tlie  cases  in  which  deductions  shall  be  made  from  the  salaries  of 
public  officers  for  neglect  of  dutjf  in  their  oJlioial  capacities,  and  the 
amount  of  such  deductions. 

Sec.  49.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  require 
the  several  counties  of  this  State  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the 
majntirtt*****  of  the  poor. 

Saa  90,  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  have  power  to  authorise 
any  mnnlelpol  corporation  to  paia  any  lawa  Inoooalstant  with  the  gan- 
eial  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  51.  In  the  event  of  annexation  of  any  foreign  territory  to 
this  State,  the  General  Assembly  shall  enact  laws  extending  to  the 
inhabitants  oi  the  acquired  territory  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
amy  be  required  by  the  terma  of  the  aequialtioD,  anything  in  this  Con- 
stitntioBi  to  tiie  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sm.  The  Gaaeial  Aiaambly  ahall  not  tax  the  property,  real  and 
petsonal,  of  the  State,  counties,  or  other  municipal  corporattOMi  or 
cemeteries;  nor  lots  in  incorporated  cities  or  towns,  or  within  one  mile 
of  any  city  or  town,  to  the  extent  of  one  acre,  nor  lots  one  mile  or  more 
distant  from  such  cities  or  towns,  to  the  extent  of  live  acres,  with  the 
buildings  thereon,  when  the  same  are  used  exclusively  for  religious 
wonhlf^  for  eehoola,  or  lOr  purpcees  purely  cliaritalile;  nor  soeh  prop- 
erty, real  or  ptiaonal,  to  an  extent  not  exoeeding  tw«n^-Ave  thooaaad 
doDiiit  in  value,  as  may  be  used  exclusively  lor  agrienltnral  or  horti- 
ealtnral  aaaociations  ol  a  pablio  cliarsotes. 
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Sec.  •*>;].  The  General  Asctsmbly  shall  by  law  prescribe  «uch  rules 
ami  regulations  as  may  he  necessary  to  ascertain  the  value  of  personal 
and  real  property  exempted  from  sale  under  local  process  by  this  Con- 
stitution, and  to  secure  the  same  to  the  claimiint  thereut  as  selected. 

Sic.  54.  Tbe  State  shall  not  engage  la  worfct  of  tetanal  laiptovo- 
ment,  nor  lend  money  or  its  credit  in  aid  of  eueb;  nor  thaU  the  State  be 
interested  In  any  private  or  corporate  enterpfflM,  or  lend  nMm^  or  Its 
credit  to  any  individual,  a.ssociation  or  corporation. 

Sec.  55.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  authorize 
any  county,  city,  town,  or  other  sub-division  of  this  State,  to  lend  its 
credit,  or  to  grant  public  money  or  thing  of  value  in  aid  of  or  to  any 
indifidual,  aasooiatlon  or  corpoiation  wbatsoefer,  or  to  heeeaie  a  etoek- 
holder  in  any  each  corporation,  association  or  comfany,  ky  issaing 
bonds,  or  otherwise. 

Skc.  oO.  There  can  be  no  law  of  this  State  impairing  the  oblige 
tion  of  contracts  by  destroying  or  impairing  the  remedy  for  their 
enforcement;  and  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  revive 
any  right  or  remedy  which  may  have  become  baired  by  lapse  of  time 
or  by  any  statute  of  this  State. 

ARTICLE,  V. 

BXSOUTITK  DKPARTMS^rr. 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Department  shall  consist  of  a  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer,  State  Auditor.  Attorney  General 
and  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  a  Sheriff  for  each  county. 

Sms.  S.  The  snpreme  ezeentlve  power  of  this  State  shall  be  veeted 
inaChiaf  Magistrate,  who  shall  be  a^rled  **The  Oovefnoref  theState 
of  Alabama.*' 

Sec.  3.  The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer,  State 
Auditor  and  Attorney  General  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors 
of  this  State,  at  the  same  time  aud  places  appointed  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Saa  4.  The  returns  of  every  eleetlott  for  Comnor,  Seeietaiy  of 
State,  State  Auditor,  State  Tkeasnrer  and  Attorney  General  ahaU  be 
sealed  up  and  transmitted  by  the  returning  flfUBets  to  the  seat  of  gor- 
emraent,  directed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
shall,  during  the  first  week  of  the  session  to  which  said  returns  shall  be 
made,  open  and  publish  them  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  joint  convention.  The  person  having  the  highest 
number  of  votee  for  either  of  said  offioes  shall  be  declared  duly  sleeted; 
but  If  two  or  mofe  ahall  have  an  equal  and  the  highest  nibsi  d  votes 
for  the  sane  ollloe,  the  General  Asaembly,  by  joint  vote,  without  delay, 
shall  choose  one  of  said  persons  for  said  office.  Contested  elections  for 
Oovenior,  Secretary  of  State,  State  Auditor,  State  Treasurer  and  Att<jr- 
ney  General  shall  be  determined  by  both  houses  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly  in  suck  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Ssa  A.  The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  State  Trsasurer,  State 
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Anditor  and  Attorney  General  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  the 
term  of  two  jears  from  the  time  of  their  iostallatiun  in  office^  and 
vBtil  tlMir  sneecMom  tliall  be  ol«ct«d  and  qualified. 

Smc  9.  The  Ooveraor  ahall  be  at  least  thirty  yean  of  age  when 
elected,  and  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ten  jeant 
and  a  resident  ( itizen  of  this  State  at  least  seven  yean  next  before  the 
day  uf  his  cieciion. 

SbC*  7.  The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer,  State 
Anditor  and  Attorney  General  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of  goTemment  of 
this  Stale  dnrioff  the  time  they  oontlnne  in  odBee  (exeept  In  case  of  epi- 
demics); and  they  shall  receive  compensation  for  their  services,  wMeh 
■hsll  be  fixed  by  law,  and  which  shall  not  be  increased  or  ^mlnished 
during  the  term  for  whicli  they  shall  have  been  elected. 

Sf.c.  8.  The  Governor  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed. 

Sac.  0.  The  Governor  may  require  information  in  writing,  under 
oath,  from  tiie  oOcers  of  the  Kxecuttve  Department  on  any  subject 
relating  to  Uie  duties  of  their  respective  oflces;  and  he  may  at  any  Ume 

require  information  in  writing:,  under  oath,  from  all  officers  and  man- 
agers of  State  institutions,  upon  any  subject  lelatinc:  to  the  rondition, 
management  and  expenses  ot  their  respective  ortiees  and  iuNtitutious; 
and  any  such  officer  or  manager  who  makes  a  false  report  shall  be 
guilty  of  perjury  and  punished  accordingly* 

Sit.  10.  The  Governor  may,  by  proclamation,  on  extraordioaiy 
occasions,  convene  the  General  Assembly  at  the  seat  of  government, 
or  at  a  different  place,  if,  since  their  l;i>t  adj<mrnment,  that  shall  liave 
become  dangerous  from  an  enemy  or  trom  infectious  or  contagious  dis- 
eases; and  be  shall  state  specitically  iu  such  proclamation  each  matter 
eoncenilnic  which  the  action  of  that  body  is  deemed  necessary. 

Swc  11.  The  Oovemor  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  information  of  the  state  of  the  government,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  considei-ation  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  each  session  of  the  General  A.ssembly, 
and  at  the  clo.'ie  of  his  term  of  office,  give  information  by  written  mes- 
sage of  the  condition  of  the  State,  and  he  shall  sooount  to  the  General 
Assembly,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  for  all  mon^  reoelved  and 
paid  out  by  him  fh>m  any  funds  snbjeet  to  hia  order,  with  the  vouchers 
ttierefor,  and  he  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  each  regular  session, 
present  to  the  General  Assembly  estimates  of  the  amount  of  money 
required  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  all  purposes. 

Sec.  12.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  remit  floes  and  for- 
feitures, under  iueh  mlea  and  regulations  as  may  be  preaorlbed  by  law, 
and  after  eonvietlon  to  grant  reprieves,  oommutatlon  of  sentence  and 
pardons  (except  in  eases  of  treason  and  Impeachment);  but  pardons  in 
eaaeaof  murder,  arson,  burglary,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
rape,  perjury,  forgery,  bribery  and  larceny,  shall  not  relieve  from  civil 
and  political  disability  unless  specifically  expre.s^e(i  in  the  pardon. 
Upon  conviction  of  treason,  the  Governor  may  suspend  the  execution 
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of  tht  MnteoM  and  report  the  tan*  to  tlio  Goatial  AMombly  •!  Ike 

nesBt  refnil^r  seMion  when  the  General  Aaeembly  shall  either  pardun, 
commute  the  sentence,  <lirei't  its  execution,  or  grant  further  reprieve. 
He  sliall  communicate  to  tlie  General  Assembly  at  every  regular  session 
each  c;u»e  of  reprieve,  commutation  or  pardon  granted,  with  hie  reasonii 
iborefor,  atatinjc  tlia  naoia  and  erina  of  tiw  oowrlot,  tha  aantanee,  Ita 
data,  and  tlia  data  of  the  rapriava,  eommntaHoii  or  pardte. 

Sao.  18.  £vaf7  bill,  wbieh  aball  have  paiaad  both  boiiaaa  of  tba 
General  Aesembly,  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor;  if  he  approve,  lie 
shall  sign  it.  but  if  not.  lie  shall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  that 
house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections 
at  larf^e  upon  the  journals,  and  the  house  to  which  such  bill  shall  be  re- 
turned, abatt  procead  la  nooMidar  it;  if  aftar  aneb  laoooaldaiatioB  a 
minority  of  tba  wbota  nnmbar  alaotad  to  tbat  bouaa,  aball  vote  for  tbe 
paaaago  of  sueb  bill,  it  shall  be  aaot  wilb  the  objaotioiia,  to  tba  otiior 
honse,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  he  reconsidered;  if  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  elected  to  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law; 
but  in  such  o;uses.  the  votes  of  bokh  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  members  voting  for  or  against  the  bill, 
aball  bo  anterad  upon  tba  Joamala  of  aaeb  bome  rMpaottvaly;  If  any 
bill  sbaU  not  be  returned  by  the  Governor  within  five  daya  (Sundajra  ax- 
oapted)  after  it  aball  bave  been  presented  to  bim,  tbe  same  aball  be  a 
law,  in  like  m^ner  aalf  he  h\d  signed  it,  unless  tbe  General  Assembly 
by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a 
law.  And  every  order,  vote,  or  resolution,  to  whioli  the  concurrence  of 
both  houses  may  be  necessivry  (except  questions  of  adjournment,  and  of 
bringing  on  electiona  by  the  two  bouses,  and  of  amending  this  Constitu- 
tioo,)  aball  be  pieaanted  to  tbe  Governor,  and  befoio  tba  aama  aball 
take  aflaat  be  ^proved  by  bim,  or  being  disapproved  aball  bo  lopaaaad 
by  both  houses,  aeoordlQg  to  tba  mlea  and  Umitatiooa  praaerlbad  in  tba 
case  of  a  bill. 

Sec.  14.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  disapprove  of  any 
item  or  items  of  any  bill  making  appropriations  of  money,  embracing 
distinct  items,  and  the  part  or  parts  of  the  bill  npproved  shall  be  the 
law,  and  tbe  item  or  itoma  of  appvopriatlooa  dlaapptoved  aball  be  void, 
unless  repaaaed  aooording  to  the  mlee  and  limitations  preacribed  for 
the  passage  of  other  bills  over  the  Executive  veto,  and  be  aball,  In 
writing,  state  specifically  tbe  item  or  items  he  disapproves. 

Sec.  15.  In  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Governor,  liis  removal 
from  office,  death,  refusal  to  qualify,  resignation,  absence  from  the 
State,  or  other  disability,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  exercise  all 
tiie  power  and  anthorlty  appertniaiog  to  tbe  olBoe  of  Governor,  until 
tbe  Hme  appointed  for  tbe  eleetion  of  GovonMir  aball  arrive,  or  until 
tbe  Governor  who  is  abaent  or  impeached,  sball  ratum  or  be  acquitted, 
or  other  disability  be  removed,  and  if  during  such  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Governor,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  impeached,  removed 
from  office,  refuse  to  qualify,  die,  resign,  be  absent  from  the  State,  or 
be  under  any  other  disability,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepre&euto- 
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tives  shall  iu  like  nMuaner  Miminister  the  Kovernment.  If  the  Uovernor 
•hall  be  absent  from  the  State  over  twenty  days,  the  Secretary  of  State 
•hall  nMf  tht  Pr«tid«nt  of  the  S«Mile,  who  shall  Mlar  opoa  tbo  dotiot 
of  OovofBor^aad  If  the  Govmor  and  Proaldoiit  <if  tho  Sonata  ihaU 

both  be  absent  from  the  State  over  twenty  day*,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  notify  the  Speaker  of  tho  House  of  nepresptitnti vf and  in  -;uoU 
case  he  shall  enter  upon  and  discharge  the  duties  of  Governor,  until  the 
return  of  the  Governor  or  PreMuenC  of  the  Senate. 

Sac.  Ml  Tho  Pitildent  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  tho  Hooao  of 
Bqmotntalivra  rtiall,  darioK  the  tIaM  they  reapecttv^y  admtaiater  tte 
gOfWBBent,  receive  the  aaoM  compensation  which  the  Gorernor  would 
have  received  if  he  had  been  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  office;  Pro- 
tidf  'l.  Tliat  if  the  (i»Mieral  Assembly  si' all  be  in  se«*si(»n  ditrinL'  siirh 
abseni  they,  or  either  of  them,  shall  receive  no  compensattoQ  ;is  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  while  actiug  as  Governor. 

Sbc.  17.  Ko  peisoB  ahaU,  at  one  aad  tho  aano  tlim  hold  tho  oAeo 
of  Oovomor  of  this  State  and  any  other  oAoe,  oivil  or  arflltary,  ettber 
onder  this  State,  the  United  states,  or  any  other  State  or  fovemment 
easept  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Constitution. 

Skc.  is.  The  Governor  sliall  he  Commander-in-<^"hief  uf  the  mil- 
itia and  volunteer  forces  of  the  State,  except  when  they  shall  be  called 
Into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  ho  nay  call  ont  the  sane  to 
eieente  tho  laws,  aoppress  Insnrrection  and  repel  iBvaekm;  hat  he  need 
not  oonnaad  in  person,  unleea  directed  to  do  so  by  a  resolution  of  tho 
General  Assembly,  nnd  when  <icting  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
he  shall  appoint  his  statf  and  the  General  Assembly  shall  fix  his  rank. 

Sec.  10.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  State  Treasurer,  State  Auditor  or  Attorney  General,  unless  be 
shall  have  beoa  a  eltiaon  of  the  Unitsd  States  at  leaat  sevott  years,  aod 
Shan  haiso  resided  la  this  State  at  leaat  Ave  yean  vest  prseediay  hla 
aleetloe,  and  shall  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  old  when  elected. 

Sec.  20.    There  shall  be  a  ^at  seal  of  the  State,  which  shall  be 
used  otTicially  by  the  Governor;  and  the  seal  now  in  use  shall  continue  to 
be  used  until  another  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 
.   The  said  seal  ahaU  be  called  the  •*Grs«t  Sail  Of  the  State  of  Alabana.** 

Sm.  si.  Tho  Seoretary  of  State  shall  bo  the  onatodlaa  of  the  seal 
.of  tho  State,  and  shall  authenticate  therewith  all  official  acts  of  the 
Governor,  his  approval  of  laws  and  resolutions  excepted.  He  shall 
keep  a  register  of  the  official  acts  of  the  Governor,  and  when 
necessary  shall  attest  them,  and  lay  copies  of  same,  together  with 
copies  of  all  papers  relative  thereto,  before  either  house  of  the 
Osanal  Aasanbly,  whoBosor  nqnired  to  do  so,  and  ahall  porfons 
aoah  othev  datica  aa  amj  bt  pNaeribod  by  law. 

Sbc  22.  All  grantM  and  commissions  shall  be  issued  in  the  WUDO 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  sealed  with  the  great 
seal,  signed  by  the  Governor  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of 
SUte. 
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Swc.  23.  Should  the  office  of  Secretary  of  SUte,  Stale  Treasurer, 
State  Auditor,  Attorney  General  or  Superintendent  of  Education  be- 
oume  Tacant,  for  any  ot  the  eaoMs  tpccified  in  section  fiftaeo  of  this 
■rttote,  th«  Grnxm  sbaa  ill  tba  vMMfly  utB  tha  dimMmf  Is 


Sec.  24  Tte  State  Treaamr,  Stlrti  AodStor,  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, shall  perforin  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  TlieSt.ate 
Treasurer  and  State  Auditor  Mhall  every  year,  at  a  time  the  Ceneial 
Assembly  may  dx,  make  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the  Governor, 
ahowing  all  receipts  and  diahnneaMBts  of  revenne,  of  every  character, 
■n  cMm  Mdlltd  nd  pirfd  %r  State,  bj  Mmh,  aad  aa  turn  and 
rtfWM  oollMlid  and  pidd  Into  tlw  iMMiy,  «ad  from  whaK  mnea, 
and  they  shall  make  reports  aftaaar  on  any  matter  pertainiag  ta  their 
office,  if  required  by  the  Governor,  or  the  General  AssembW. 

Skc.  25.  The  Stnte  Auditor,  State  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  of 
State  shall  not,  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  those  now  in  office, 
laaeive  to  their  use  any  fees,  coeta,  perquisites  of  office,  or  compensa* 
tloD  olh«r  than  Ikafar  lalariaa  aa  ptaaarlbed  bf  lav;  aad  all  fsea  that 
ai^  ba  payabla  hf  law,  lor  aajr  eat^laa  parf omad  bj  eltbar  oi  aaeh 
affieers,  shall  be  paid  in  advance  into  the  State  Treasury. 

Sec,  26.  A  shoriflf  shall  be  elected  in  each  county  by  the  qualified 
electors  thereof,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  un- 
less sooner  removed,  and  shall  be  ineligible  to  such  oltice  as  his  own 
■accessor;  Provided,  Tbaft  abatlffi  aleatad  aa  tlia  ilrat  Monday  la 
Aogaat,  1877,  or  at^taeb  othar  tisM  as  naj  ba  pmorlbad  by  bnr  for  the 
olaetloii  in  that  yaar«  eliall  bold  tboir  offices  for  the  term  of  thiaa  jaaia^ 
and  until  their  aaccessors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  In  the  year 
1880,  at  the  j^eneral  election  for  members  to  the  General  Assembly, 
sheriffis  shall  be  elected  for  four  years  as  herein  provided.  Vacancies 
in  the  office  of  sheriff  shall  be  tilled  by  the  Governor,  as  in  other  cases, 
and  the  person  appoiatad  ahali  aertiaaa  la  offiea  aaHI  tlM  aast  gananl 
aiaetioa  in  tha  oooaty  for  alMdff,  aa  providad  bf  lanr. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

JUDICIA.L  DEPAitTMKNT. 

Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Senate,  sittinjj  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  a  supreme  court,  circuit 
courts,  chancery  courts,  courts  of  piobate,  such  inferior  courts  of  law 
and  equity,  to  ooaaiBt  of  aot  aiora  ttaa  llva  SMaiban,  aa  the  Ooaeral 
Ammbly  nay  tnm  tino  to  tlaw  oatabHah,  aad  aaobpafaaaaaanayba- 
bj  law  tsvaatad  witb  powata  of  a  judicial  natntv. 

Abo.  3.  Except  in  oaaee  otherwise  directed  in  the  Constitution,  the 
supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  which  shall  be  co- 
extensive with  the  State,  under  such  restriction  and  regulations,  not 
repugnant  to  this  Constitution,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
by  bkw;  Provided^  That  nM  oavrtbhall  bava  power  to  teaa  wilta  of  la- 
jaaotioB,  kabec9  cerpas,  quo  worroalo,  aad  such  other  ranedial  aad. 
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original  writs  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  it  a  general  supehntenueuce 
aod  control  of  inferior  joriadictions. 

Sec  3.  The  raprame  coart  shall  bt  held  at  the  Mat  of  govern- 
Qtnt,  bat  if  that  ahall  Imto  become  dangerone  fiom  aay  cause,  it  may 

adjourn  to  a  different  place. 

Sec.  4.    Tlie  State  he  (livided  by  the  General  ARsemhly  into 

convenient  circuits,  not  to  exceed  eii^iit  in  ntimber,  unless  incriMsed  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  tlie  members  of  eacli  house  of  tlie  (ieueral  As- 
sembly, and  no  circuit  shall  contain  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
twelve  coantiet,  and  for  eaeh  clionit  thore  shall  be  ohosen  a  Jadge,  who 
thali  for  ono  year  next  ^raoedtiig  his  eleettim  and  during  his  continu- 
ance  in  office  re^tide  in  the  circuit  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Syj\  5.  Tlie  circuit  court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters,  civil  ;vucl  criminal,  within  the  State,  not  otherwise  excepted  in 
the  (Joustitution;  but  in  civil  cases  only  when  the  matter  or  sum  in 
controversy  exceeds  tifty  dollars. 

Sbc.  0.  ▲  eirenit  court  shall  bo  held  in  each  eoiw^  in  the  Slata  at 
loast  twice  in  every  year;  and  the  judges  of  the  several  cironits  aii^ 
hold  court  for  each  other  when  they  deem  it  expedient,  and  shall  do  so 
when  directed  by  law;  Prori-ltfl.  Tti.u  the  jud^res  of  the  several  circuit 
courts  shall  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  injunction  itsturuable  into 
courts  of  chancery. 

Sec.  7.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  establish  a 
court  or  courts  of  ehaocery,  with  original  and  appellate  Jurisdiction. 
The  State  shall  be  divided  by  the  General  Assembly  into  convenient 
chancery  divisions,  not  exceeding  three  in  number,  unless  an  increase 
shall  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, taken  by  yeas  and  nays  and  entered  upon  the  journals;  and  the 
divisions  shall  be  divided  into  districts,  and  for  each  division  there  shall 
be  a  chancellor,  who  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  election  rr  appointment, 
and  during  his  oontlnnaooe  In  office^  leaide  In  the  division  for  whioh  he 
shaU  have  been  eleoted  or  appointed. 

Sxc.  8.  A  chancery  court  shall  be  held  In  each  district,  at  a  plaoe 
to  be  fixed  by  law,  at  least  once  in  each  year  ;  and  the  chaaseUors  Bagr 
hold  courts  for  each  other,  when  they  deem  it  necessary. 

Sec.  9.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  establish  in 
each  county  within  the  State  a  court  of  probate,  with  general  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  granting  d  letters  testamentary  and  of  administxatioa,  and 
for  orphans*  business. 

Stc.  10.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  circuit  eowta  and 
chancellors  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensa» 
tion,  which  shall  not  be  dirainished  during  their  official  terni<«,  but  they 
shall  receive  no  fees  or  perquisites,  nor  hold  any  office  (except  judicial 
offices)  of  profit  or  trust  under  this  State,  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
otfaer  power,  during  the  term  fbr  whieh  they  have  been  elaotsd. 

Sbc.  11.  The  supienie  court  shall  consist  of  one  ehlef  jnstise,  and 
•uch  number  of  associate  Justices  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 

Sbc.  is.  The  oliief  justioe  and  associate  JustSeea  of  ttie  supreme 
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eoort,  JudgM  of  ibm  dmilt  aoiirta,  probato  eoarti  agd  obaocanon, 
•hall  beelcetad  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  dreaits,  counties, 
nnd  chancery  divisions  for  whicii  such  courts  be  MtablisUed,  at 
sach  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  la\%-. 

6EC.  lU.  The  judges  of  such  iuierior  courts  of  law  and  equity  as 
tnAy  be  by  tew  ettablittMNl,  aliall  be  eleetad  or  appointed,  in  aaeh  auide 
«•  the  Genenl  Aasembly  mey  prescribe. 

Sbo.  14.  The  judges  of  the  mipieme  court,  circuit  courts,  and 
chancellors,  and  the  judges  of  city  court?,  shall  have  been  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  tliis  State,  for  live  years  next  preceding  their 
election  or  appointment^  and  shall  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  of 
n^e,  and  learned  in  the  law. 

Sbo.  15.  The  ehief  Joetice  and  isiociAte  jnadeM  of  the  enpreme 
otiiiit,  eirottit  Jndget,  eheaoeUoft  end  probate  Judgee,  ahall  hold  offlce 
fiir  the  term  of  six  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  or  ap- 
I>t tinted  and  qualified  ;  and  the  right  of  such  judges  and  chancellors  to 
hold  their  offices  for  the  full  time,  hereby  prescribed,  shall  not  be  af- 
fi  uted  by  any  change  hereafter  made  ;by  law  in  any  circuit,  division  or 
cinmty  in  tiie  mode  or  time  of  eleotion. 

Sbc.  19.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  shall,  by  virtue  of 
their  offices,  be  conservators  of  the  peace  throughout  the  State;  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  courts,  within  their  respective  circuits,  and  the 
judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  shall, 
in  like  manner,  be  conservators  of  the  peace. 

8bc.  17.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  any  of  the  judges  or  chanoel- 
lora  of  thia  State  ehall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  QoTemor,  and 
aaeh  nppolnfeae  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  anexptred  term,  and  nn- 
tlt  hie  aoccessor  is  elected  or  appointed  and  qualified. 

Sbc.  18.  If  in  any  case,  civil  or  criminal,  pending  in  any  circuit, 
cliancery  or  city  court  in  this  State,  the  presiding  judge  or  chancellor 
shall,  for  any  legal  cause,  be  incompetent  to  try,  hear  or  render  judgment 
inanoh  eanae,  the  partlea  or  their  attoraeya  of  raoord,  if  it  be  a  dvil  oaae, 
or  the  aoUeltor  or  otiier  pioieeating  officer,  and  tlie  defendant,  or  defend- 
ants,  if  it  be  a  criminal  case,  may  agree  upon  some  disinterested  person 
practicing  in  the  court,  and  learned  in  the  law,  to  act  as  special  judge 
or  chancellor,  to  sit  as  a  court  and  to  hear,  decide  and  render  judgment 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  effect  as  a  judge  of  the  circuit  or 

eoort  or  chancellor  altting  aa  a  coort  might  do  in  anch  oaie.  If  the 
eaae  be  a  civil  one  and  the  partiee  or  their  attoneya  of  record  do  not 
agree,  or  if  the  ease  be  a  criminal  one  and  the  proeecnting  officer  and 
the  defendant  or  defend^ints  do  not  agree  upon  a  special  judge  or 
chancellor,  or  if  either  party  in  a  civil  cause  is  not  represented  in  court, 
the  clerk  of  the  circuit  or  city  court,  or  register  in  chancery,  of  the 
eoart  in  which  said  cause  is  pending,  shall  appoint  the  special  judge  or 
ehanoallor,  who  ahali  prealde,  tryand  render  Judgment  aa  In  thia  mo- 
tien  provided. 

Sbc  19.  The  Oeneial  Aasembly  shall  have  power  to  provide  for 
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the  lioldinjf  ol  drooil  and  chancery  courts  in  this  State,  wImb  Um 
judges  or  chancellors  thereof  fail  to  attend  rei;ijlar  terms. 

Sec.  20.  No  judj^e  of  any  court  of  record,  in  this  State,  shall 
]>i-actice  law  in  any  of  the  courts  uf  this  State  or  of  the  L'aited  States. 

Sac.  2L  Rcgiston  la  ehanoeiy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chancel- 
l<»n  of  the  dlTlslonsy  and  ahall  hold  ofllce  during  the  term  of  the 
oliaBcellon  making  such  appointment;  and  nieh  register*  shall  recdve 
compen.sation  for  their  services  only  SQCh  feos  and  eommissions  aa 
may  be  speciiically  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  2i'.  A  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
judges  thereof,  aud  shall  hold  ottice  during  the  term  of  the  judges 
making  the  appointmeBt,  and  clerks  of  snoh  Inferior  oonrts  as  may  be 
eatabllsbed  by  law  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Jndgee  thereof,  and  shall 
hold  office  durinc:  the  term  of  the  judge  making  mc\i  ippointment. 

Sec.  2.].  Ck'rks  »>f  the  circuit  court  shall  be  electeil  by  the  quail- 
tied  electors  in  eacli  CDunty,  for  the  terra  of  six  years.  Vacancies  in 
such  office  shall  be  tilled  by  the  Governor  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sac.  24.  The  eterk  of  the  supreme  eonrt  and  registers  in  chancery 
may  be  removed  fh>m  oAee  by  ttie  Judges  of  the  supreme  court  and 
chancellors  respectively,  for  cause,  to  be  entered  at  length  upon  the 
records  of  the  court. 

^F.c  2'>.  A  solicitor  for  each  judicial  circuit  shall  he  elected  by 
joint  ballot  of  ihe  <»eneral  Assembly,  who  shall  be  Icnrued  in  the  law, 
and  who  i>hall,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  during  liis  coutiuuauce 
in  ofllce,  reside  in  the  circuit  for  which  be  Is  chosen,  and  whose  term  of 
ofllce  shall  be  for  six  years:  Pro9id§d,  That  the  General  Assembly,  at 
the  first  session  thereof,  after  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution, 
shall,  by  joint  ballot,  elect  a  solicitor  for  each  judicial  circuit  of  the 
State,  whose  term  of  office  shall  begin  on  Tuesday  after  the  lirst  Mon- 
day in  November,  ISTd,  and  continue  for  four  years:  and  Provided, 
that  tim  Qeneral  Assembly  may,  when  necessary,  provide  for  tiie  eleo* 
tion  or  appointment  of  county  solicitors. 

8bc.  2ft.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  eadi 
precinet  of  the  counties  not  exceeding  two  justices  of  the  peace  and  one 
-cunstable.  Such  justices  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  schere- 
in  tiie  amount  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  $10*),  except  in  cases  of 
libel,  slander,  assault  aud  battery,  and  ejectment.  In  all  cases  tried  be- 
iore  aooh  Jnatloes,  the  right  of  appeal,  without  pre-paymant  of  coata, 
ahall  be  aeennd  by  law:  Prosfded,  That  the  Governor  may  appoint  one 
notary  public  for  each  election  precinct  in  counties,  and  one  for  oaeh 
ward  in  cities  of  over  5,000  inhabitants,  who,  in  addition  to  the  powers 
of  notary,  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  as  justices  of 
the  peace  within  the  precincu  and  wards  for  which  they  are  respectively 
appointed:  Proeldsd,  Thai  aotariaa  pablto  wifhool  sach  joiisdietloa 
auqr  be  appointed.  Tim  term  of  ofltoe  of  aooh  Jostioe  and  notariea 
pablle  ahall  be  pnaeitbed  by  law. 

Sec.  27.  An  attorney-general  shall  be  elected  by  the  <iualitied 
oleotoxs  of  the  State  at  the  same  time  and  placee  of  election  of  members 
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oC  tlie  General  Asttmbly,  ^and  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  for  two 
years,  and  until  liis  successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  After  his  elec- 
tion he  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of  government  and  shall  be  the  lavr 
otficcr  of  the  State,  and  sliall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  required 
of  him  by  lair. 

Sbc.  28.  The  style  of  all  pfocew  shall  he  **  The  State  of  AhUMuna,** 
and  all  proseeatloas  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  name  and  hy  the  author- 
ity of  the  sane,  and  shall  conclude,  **  Against  the  peace  and  dignity  ot 
the  State." 

ARTICLE  YIL 

I  M  P  K  A  C  U  M  £  :«  T  8  . 

Sacnos  1.  The  Qo^ernor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer^ 
▲ttoroey*<3eneral.  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  Judges  of  the 

Supreme  Court  may  be  removed  from  office  for  willful  ne};lect  of  duty, 
corruption  in  othce,  habitual  drunkenness,  incompetency,  or  any  offense 
involving  moral  turpitude  while  in  office,  or  committed  under  color 
thereof,  or  connected  therewith,  by  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  for 
that  purpose,  nnder  oath  or  affirmation,  on  articles  or  cliarges  prefer- 
red hy  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  chancellors,  judges  of  the  circuit  courts,  judges  of 
the  probate  courts,  solicitors  of  the  circuits  and  judges  of  the  inferior 
courts  from  which  an  appeal  may  be  taken  directly  to  the  supreme 
court,  may  be  removed  from  othce  for  any  of  the  causes  specified  in 
tiie  preoeding  section,  hy  the  supreme  eonrt,  nnder  such  regulations 
aa  may  he  prescrlhed  hy  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  sheriffs,  derks  of  the  eireuit,  cAtjm  criminal  courts,, 
tax  collectors,  tax  assessors,  county  treasurers,  coroners,  justices  of  the 
peace,  notaries  public,  constables,  and  all  other  county  officers,  mayors 
and  intendants  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns  in  this  State,  may  be 
removed  from  office  for  any  of  the  causes  specified  in  section  one  of  this 
*  •  artlole,  hy  the  dreui^  ottj  or  erimlnal  eouvt  of  the  oonntj  in  which 
such  officers  hold  their  office,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre* 
scribed  by  law ;  Provided,  That  the  right  of  trial  bj  Jury  and  appeal  in 
such  cases  be  secured. 

Sec.  4    The  penalties  in  cases  arising  under  the  three  preceding 
sections  shall  not  extend  beyond  removal  from  office  and  disqualifica* 
tion  from  hotdiag  oAee  under  the  authority  of  this  State,  for  the  term 
for  which  he  waa  elected  or  appointed;  but  the  aoeused  shall  be  liable 
to  indictment^  trial  and  punishment  as  preaeribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  Vm. 

•UFFBAOK  ASD  KUCCTXOKS. 

Sacnoir  1.  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  every 
male  person  of  foreign  birth  who  may  have  legally  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  before  he  offers  to  vote^ 
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who  i8  twentj'One  years  old  or  upwards,  pos^tessing  the  ftillowing  quali- 
ficitions,  shall  be  an  elector,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  eleo- 
tioa  by  the  people,  except  at  hereinafter  provided: 

Fiiat,  He  aball  have  resided  In  the  State  at  leaet  one  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  electloB  at  which  he  offers  to  vote. 

Second,  lie  shall  have  resided  in  the  county  for  three  months,  and 
in  the  precinct,  or  ward,  for  thirty  d.ws  inime<iiately  preceding 
the  election  at  which  he  otTeri  to  vote:  Piorvb^d,  That  the  General 
A^Misbly  may  prescnbe  a  longer  or  shorter  residence  in  any  precinct  in 
any  eonnty,  or  in  any  ward  in  any  incorporated  city  or  town  having  a 
population  of  more  than  five  thoniand  inhabitants,  but  in  no  caae  to 
exceed  tliree  months:  and  PreWded,  That  no  soldier,  sailor  or  marine 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  sliaU  acquire  a  ret- 
idvnce  by  beinj;  stationed  in  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  All  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  all  eleo- 
tioos  by  persons  in  a  representative  capacity  shall  be  cita  voce. 

Ssc  3.  The  following  elaieee  ahall  not  be  permitted  to  register, 
vote  or  hold  office: 

First,  Those  who  shall  have  been  convicted  of  treason,  embezile- 
ment  of  public  funds,  malfeasance  in  ottioe.  larceny,  bribery,  or  other 
crime  punishable  by  impt  isotunent  in  the  penitentiary. 

Second,  Tli().s»>  w  ho  :ue  nhots  or  insane. 

S^c.  4.  Electors  .shall,  in  ail  cases  except  treason,  felony  or  breach 
of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  tttreet  during  their  attendaiMse  at  eleo- 
tioos,  or  while  going  to  or  returning  therefrom. 

Sbc.  5.  The  General  Aaaembly  ahall  paea  laws,  not  InconaUtent 
with  th«s  Constitution,  to  regulate  and  govern  elections  in  this  State, 
and  all  such  laws  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  State.  The  General 
Assembly  may,  when  necessary,  provide  by  law  for  the  registration  of 
electors  throughout  the  State,  or  in  any  incorporated  cicy  or  town 
thereof,  and  whm  It  la  so  provided,  no  person  ahaU  vote  at  any  election 
nnle«  he  ahall  bavn  Ngiatered  aa  required  by  law. 

Sbc,  6w  It  ahall  bo  the  doty  of  the  General  Aaaembly  to  paia  ado-  • 
quate  laws  giving  protection  against  the  evtla  arising  from  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  at  all  elections. 

Sec.  7.  Ketums  of  elections  for  all  civil  otticers  who  are  to  be 
commissioned  by  the  Governor,  except  Secretary  of  State,  State  Aud- 
itor, Sute  Treaaurar  and  Attomey-Genexal,  and  for  members  of  the 
QenHAl  Aaaembly,  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Section  1.  The  whole  number  of  Senators  shall  not  be  less  than 
one^ourth  nor  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  Represent- 
atlvea. 

Sw.  2.  The  House  of  Repreaentattvea  ahall  oonalst  of  not  more 
than  one  hundred  meatben^  who  sliall  be  apportioned  by  the  General 
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Assembly  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  according  to  the 
number  of  inhabitaots  in  tbera,  respectively,  as  ascertained  by  the  de- 
MBiilal  etnaiit  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1880;  which  apportion- 
ment, when  niede,  ehall  not  be  tabjeot  to  eltetmllon  ontO  the  ilret 
•eMton  of  the  General  Aaeembly  after  the  nest  deoenaial  eensne  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  been  taken. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  first 
sesiiion  after  the  taking  of  tlie  decennial  census  of  the  United  States  in 
1880,  and  after  each  subsequent  decennial  census,  to  fix  by  law  the 
nomber  of  Represeatativee,  and  apportloii  them  among  the  iev«»iat 
conntlee  of  the  State:  Frwlded^  That  eaeh  ooontj  ehall  be  entitled  to 
atleaatone  Representative. 

Skc.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  nt  its  first 
session  after  the  taking  of  the  decennial  census  of  the  Cnited  States  iu 
1880,  and  after  each  subsequent  decennial  census,  to  fix  by  law  the 
number  of  Senators,  and  to  divide  the  State  into  as  many  Senatorial 
DIetriete  aa  there  are  Senators,  whieh  dietrieta  ehall  be  as  nearlf  eqnal 
to  each  other  in  the  namber  of  faihabitants  as  may  be,  and  each  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  Senator,  and  no  more;  and  which  districts,  when  formed, 
shall  not  be  changed  until  the  next  apportioning  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  after  the  next  decennial  census  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  been  taken.  No  county  shall  be  divided  between  two  districts, 
and  no  district  shall  be  made  of  two  or  more  eonntiee  not  contiguona 
to  each  other* 

SSC  ft*  Should  the  decennial  census  of  the  United  States  from 
any  cause  not  be  taken,  or  if  when  taken  the  same  as  to  this  State  is 
not  full  and  satisfactory,  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  power,  at  its 
first  session  after  the  time  shall  have  elapsed  for  the  taking  of  said  cen- 
sus, to  provide  for  an  enameratloB  ol  all  the  inhaUtaali  of  tfaia  State, 
and  onee  in  each  ten  yeare  thereafter,  upon  wfaloh  it  shall  be  the  dntj 
of  the  Oeneial  Assembly  to  make  the  apportiooment  of  Bepresentativea 
and  Senators  as  provided  for  in  this  article. 

Sec.  6.  Until  the  General  Assembly  shall  make  an  apportionment 
of  Representatives  among  the  several  counties,  after  the  first  decennial 
census  of  the  United  States  as  herein  provided,  the  counties  of  Au- 
tauga, Baldwin,  Bibb,  Blount,  Calbouo,  Chlltoa,  Cherokee,  Choetaw, 
Clarke,  Clay,  Clebutne,  ColEee^  Colbert,  Cooeenh,  Oooea,  Oovta^ou, 
Crenshaw,  Dale,  DeKalb,  Elmore,  Etowah,  Escambia,  Fayette,  Frank- 
lin, Geneva,  Henry,  Lauderdale,  Marion,  Morgan,  Monroe,  Marshall, 
Randolph,  Sanford,  Shelby,  St.  Clair,  Walker,  Washington  and  Winston 
shall  each  have  one  Representative;  the  counties  of  Barbour,  Bullock, 
Butler,  Chamben,  Qreeu,  Hale,  Jaekaon,  Jeflanoa,  Umeetone,  Law- 
renee,  Lowadea,  Lee,  ICaeoo,  Marengo,  Feirjr,  Piekene,  Pike,  Buseell, 
Sumter,  Talladega,  Tallapoosa,  Tuskaloosa  and  Wilcox  shall  have  each 
two  Representatives;  the  county  of  Madison  shall  have  three  Repre- 
sentatives; the  counties  of  Dallas  and  Montgomery  shall  have  each  four 
Representatives,  and  the  county  of  Mobile  shall  have  five  Representa- 
tives. 
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Sac.  7.  Uatn  tiM  G«atna  Aattmbly  thall  dlTide  the  State  into 
t$ta*toftal  Dittriott  M  htrtia  ]ir»vidMl,  th*  Stnaroriial  Dittricto  ihaU  1m 

M  follows : 

First  district.  Laucleid.ile  and  Limestone;  second  district,  Colbert 
anil  Lawrence;  third  district,  Morgan,  Winston  and  Blount;  fourth  dis- 
trict, Ma«li4on;  fifth  district,  Marsiiall,  Jackson  and  DeKalb;  sixth  dis- 
trict, CiMiokM,  Etowah  and  St.  Clair;  MTWith  diatiiet,  Calbomi  asd 
dataxM;  eiglitb  diatitet,  TaUadeiea  and  Claj;  niiitli  diatriet,  Randolph 
and  Chambers;  tenth  district,  Macon  and  Tallapoosa;  eleventh  district. 
Bibb  and  Tuskalnosa;  twelftli  district.  Franklin,  Marion.  F.iyette  and 
Sanford;  thirteenth  district.  Walker,  Je^erson  and  J^helby;  fourteenth 
distiict,  Gi'eene  and  Pickens;  lifteenth  district,  Coosa,  Elmore  and  Cliil- 
toa;  aixteenth  diatriet,  Lowndaa  and  Autaoga;  Mventeenth  district, 
Bntlor  and  Cooeeab;  olghteenth  dUtriet^  P^n^l  nlaataanth  diatrlor, 
Choctaw,  Clarke  and  Waahington;  twentieth  dfalriet,  Marengo;  twenty- 
ixat  district,  Monroe,  Escambia  and  Baldwin;  twenty-second  district, 
Wilcox:  twenty-third  district,  Henry,  C(>tfee.  Dale  and  Geneva;  twenty- 
fourth  district,  Barbour;  twenty-fifth  district.  Pike,  Crenshaw  .ami  Cov- 
ington; twenty-sixth  district,  Bullock;  twenty-seventh  distiict,  Lee; 
twenty-eighth  district,  Montgomery;  twenty-ninth  district,  Russell; 
thirtieth  district,  Oallaa;  thirty-flrst  district,  Samter;  thirty-second 
district.  Bale;  thirty-thlrd  district.  Mobile. 

ARTICLE  X. 
BXmPTBD  PBOPEBTT. 

Saonov  1.  Tho  petaenal  pnpmiy  of  any  vealdant  of  thla  State  (o 
'  tiM  vatao  of  one  thoosaad  dollaia,  to  be  selected  by  enoh  reaideat,  shall 

be  exempted  from  sale  on  ezeotttion,  or  other  process  of  any  court, 
issued  for  the  coUection  of  any  debt  contracted  since  the  13th  day  of 
July,  LS68,  or  after  the  ratification  of  thin  Constitution. 

Sac.  2.  Every  homestead,  not  exceeding  eighty  acres,  and  tho 
dwattlBg  aad  appurtHMBoea  theraaa,  to  bo  aelooted  by  tho  owaer 
thoraof,  and  Boate  any  dly,  town  or  village,  or  in  Uen  thereof,  at  the 
opIlOB  «f  tho  ewBar,  aay.loft  Ib  the  city,  town  or  village,  with  the  dwell- 
ing and  appurtenances  thereon,  owned  and  occupied  by  any  resident  of 
this  State,  and  not  exceeding  the  value  of  two  thousand  dollars,  shall 
be  exempted  from  sale  on  execution,  or  any  other  process  from  a  court, 
for  any  debt  coatraotad  alnoa  tho  ItUi  day  of  July,  1868,  or  after  the  rat  • 
ifloatlOB  of  tMa  ConatitiitioB.  Soeh  ezemptioii,  however,  shall  not  ax- 
taad  to  say  mortgage  lawfully  obtained,  bat  aooh  mortgage  or  other 
alienation  of  such  homestead,  by  the  owner  thereof,  if  a  married 
man,  shall  not  be  valid  without  the  voluntary  signatnre  and  assent  of 
the  wife  to  the  same. 

Sac.  3.  The  homestead  of  a  family,  after  the  death  of  tlie  owner 
Ihiffiirf.  ahall  bo  asamyt  ftom  tho  paymoat  of  aay  d^bta  ooiiliaotid 
staMO  the  18th  day  of  Jnly,  1848,  or  after  the  ratificatioo  of  this  Coostl. 
tatioa,  iB  all  caaea,  daring  tho  minority  of  tho  children. 
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JiEC.  4.  The  provisions  of  sections  one  and  two  of  this  article  shall 
not  be  so  coustrued  as  to  prevent  a  laborer's  lien  for  work  done  and  per- 
formed for  the  person  claiming  such  exemption,  or  a  mechanie*s  Hen 
for  work  doM  on  tlio  prtniMt. 

Hwo,  ft.  If  tho  owBtr  of  ft  homeitiid  dio^  tanrlBf  a  widow,  bat  so 
.  children,  such  homestead  shall  bo  osompt,  ftftd  the  reste  tad  pi1»dte 
tUereof  shall  inure  to  her  benefit. 

Sec.  •!.  The  real  and  personal  pi  nperty  of  any  female  in  this  Stat*-, 
acquired  before  marriage,  and  all  pro(>crty,  real  and  personal,  to  whicii 
she  may  afterwards  be  entitled  by  gift,  grant,  inberitanoe  or  devise, 
aball  bo  and  remate  tbe  eeparate  eetato  aad  pmpvrtf  of  bmIi  femate. 
and  ftball  not  ba  liable  for  any  debta,  obligations  and  eofagememta  of 
her  hnabaad,  and  may  bo  dovitod  or  be^neathed  bgr  her  tlM  eame  aa  If 
abo  were  mfmme  aole. 

Sec.  7.  The  right  of  exemption  hereinbefore  secured  ra:\y  he 
waived  by  an  instrument  in  writing,  and  when  such  waiver  relates  to 
rralty,  the  instroment  most  be  signed  by  both  the  husband  and  wife, 
and  atteated  by  one  wltneee. 

AKTXCLE  XL 

TAXATION. 

Sectiox  1.  All  taxes  levied  on  property  in  tlii^  state  shall  be 
ateeesed  in  exact  proportion  to  the  value  of  such  property:  Prorfdecf, 
Aoweter,  The  Qoneral  Aieembly  may  levy  a  poll  tax,  not  to  exeeed  one 
dollar  and  fifty  eenm«  on  eaeh  poU,  whioh  ehall  bo  applied  exalaeiTely 
in  aid  of  the  publlo  eohool  fond  la  the  county  so  paying  the  same. 

Sec  2  No  power  to  l«vy  Uxm  ahali  be  delegated  to  iadividnale  or 
private  corporations. 

Sec.  3.  After  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution,  no  new  debt 
shall  be  created  against  or  incurred  by  this  State  or  its  authority,  ex- 
cept to  repel  inTaeioB  or  anppewa  Inwutoettoii,  tad  ttea  only  by  a  oob> 
ennoBoe  of  two-«blxda  of  Uw  aNiibifa  of  aaali  hooN  of  tha  Qiaatal 
Assembly,  and  the  vote  ehall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  and  entered  on 
the  journals;  and  any  act  creating  or  incurring  any  new  debt  against 
this  State,  except  as  herein  provided  for.  shall  be  absolutely  void:  Pro- 
tided^  The  Governor  may  be  authorized  to  negotiate  temporary  loanji, 
nevei  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  meet  deficiencies  in 
the  troaaniy,  aad  until  the  eame  ia  paM  ao  new  loaa  ihaB  ba  nego- 
tiated: JVovMed,  ArMer,  That  tMaaaettoaahaU  aol bona oauatimdaa 
to  piairoBt  the  laaoaaoe  of  boada  ia  adlnilMBfe  of  aaMaff  8toto  iaiebt- 
odaeea* 

Sec.  4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  have  the  power  to  levy, 
•  in  any  one  year,  a  greater  rate  of  taxation  than  three-fourths  of  one 

per  centum  on  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  within  this  Sute. 

8b&  ft.  NoooaatyiatMaStotoihallboaBthoriaedtolaTy  alarger 
into  of  toxation,  la  aay  oao  year,  oa  the  valoo  of  tha  taiabio  property 
therein,  than  ono>half  of  oao  per  oeatam:  Proeided,  That  to  pay 
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debts  existing  at  the  ratitication  of  tluA  Constitution,  an  additional  rate 
of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  may  bo  levied  and  coUecred,  which  ehall 
be  exclntively  approprlfttvd  to  tlie  paymtat  of  such  debts,  or  the  inters 
e»t  thereon:  Prorided,  fvrther,  That  to  pay  any  debt  or  liability  now 
existing  nirniiist  any  roiinty,  ineinnd  for  the  eriction  of  the  neceseary 
public  buildings  or  other  ordinary  county  purposes,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  created  for  the  erection  ot  necessary  i)ut)lic  buildini;s  or 
bridges,  any  county  may  levy  and  collect  such  special  taxes  as  nu\y  have 
been  or  may  hereafter  bo  authorized  by  law,  which  taxes  so  levied  and 
■cotleetad  shall  ba  applied  axcluilvely  to  tha  purpoaea  for  wbieh  ttia 
•ame  shall  have  been  levied  and  collected. 

i<KC.  (?.  The  property  of  private  corporations,  assodationa  and  in- 
dividuals of  tlu<*  State  sliall  forever  be  taxetl  at  the  same  rate:  Pro- 
rhle'l.  This  sfction  ^linll  not  npply  to  institutions  or  enterprises  devoted 
exclusively  to  religious,  educational  or  charitable  purposes. 

2>cc.  7.  Xo  city,  town  or  other  municipal  corporation,  other  than 
provided  for  in  tliia  artiela,  ahall  levy  or  collaet  a  larger  rata  of  taxa- 
tion. In  any  one  year,  on  tba  property  thereof,  than  ona-lialf  of  ona  par 
centum  of  the  value  of  inch  property,  as  assessed  for  State  taxation 
during  the  preceding  year;  Procide'l,  That  for  the  payment  of  debts 
exisfiiii;  at  the  time  of  the  ratitication  <>f  this  f'onstitution,  and  the  iii- 
ter»'st  tlieicon,  an  additional  rate  of  one  per  centum  may  be  collected, 
to  be  applied  exclusively  to  such  indebtedness:  and  ProcUM^  This 
section  iball  not  apply  to  tha  olty  of  Mobile,  whioh  eity  may,  nstil  the 
Urat  day  of  Jannary,  1879,  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  tha  rata  of  one  per 
centnm,  and  from  and  after  that  ttma  a  tax  not  to  exceed  the  rata  of 
three-fourths  of  one  per  centum,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  city  gov* 
emraent,  and  may  also,  until  the  tirst  day  of  January,  1ST9,  levy  a  tax 
not  to  exceed  tlie  rate  of  one  per  centum,  and  from  anil  after  that  time 
a  tax  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  one  per  centum  to  pay 
tha  axlating  iBdabtadnaaa  of  Mrid  dty  and  tiia  lattraat  tbareon. 

Sbc.  8.  AtthaintaaMioBof  tteOananl  AMMBblyaftartbamt- 
iflflation  of  this  Constitution,  tha  salariaa  of  the  foOowlog  nassw  ahall 
ba  reduced  at  least  twenty-five  per  centum,  viz:  Governor,  Secretary  of 
State,  State  Auditor,  State  Treasurer,  Attorney-General.  Superintend- 
ent of  Education.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Conrt.s,  and  Chan- 
cellors. And  after  said  reduction,  the  General  Assembly  shall  not  have 
tha  powar  to  iaereasa  tba  Mma,  axcept  by  a  veto  of  a  aaajoiity  of  all 
tba  mamDaia  alaetad  to  aaeh  honsa,  taken  hf  yaas  and  nays  and  antarad 
on  tha  joomals:  ProHdtd^  This  sactfon  shall  not  apply  to  any  of  said 
cttcert  now  in  office. 

Sec.  9.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  have  the  power  to  re- 
quire the  counties,  or  other  municipal  corporations,  tO  pay  any  charges 
which  are  uow  payable  out  uf  the  State  Treasury. 
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Section  1.  All  able  bodied  male  inhabitants  of  this  5?tate.  between 
the  ages  of  eighte^u  aod  forty-tive  years,  whu  are  citizens  of  the  United 
(States,  ur  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  auch  oitiiens,  shall 
be  Uabto  to  military  duty  in  tha  milltto  of  tha  StaU. 

Sao.  S.  The  General  Assembly,  in  providing  for  tho  orsanii*tion» 
equipment  and  discipline  of  tlie  militia,  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  prac* 
ticnble  to  the  regulationa  for  the  govenunent  of  tho  amiea  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  J.  Each  conipauy  and  regiment  shall  elect  its  own  company 
and  regimental  oflleert;  bat  if  any  oompany  or  regiment  shall  neglect 
to  elect  soeh  ofltoera  within  the  time  preeeribed  by  law,  they  amy  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Skc.  4.  Volunteer  or,:anizntioii8  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery 
may  be  formed  in  such  manner  and  under  such  restrictioos,  and  with 
such  privileges  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  o.  The  militia  and  volunteer  forces  shall,  in  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peeor,  be  privileged  from  arrest  dur- 
ing their  attendance  at  musters,  parades  and  elections,  and  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  same. 

Sec.  0.  The  Governor  shall,  except  as  otlierwlse  provided  herein, 
be  commander  in-chief  of  the  militia  and  volunteer  forces  of  the  bUite, 
except  when  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  with  the  ad< 
vice  and  eonieat  of  the  Senate,  appoint  all  general  oflleera,  whoee  teraa 
of  ottoe  shall  be  for  four  yeeia.  The  Ooveraor,  the  generals,  and  regi- 
nentel  and  battalion  commandera  shall  appoint  their  own  auiu,  aa  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  fi»r  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  arms,  ammunition  and  accoutrements,  miUtary  records,  banners 
and  relics  of  the  State. 

Smo,  8.  The  olBeers  and  men  of  the  militia  and  volunteer  forcee 
ahall  not  be  entitled  to  or  receive  any  pay,  latlona  or  emdamenta  when 
not  im  aetnal  servioe. 

« 

ARTICLE  Xin. 
XDUCATIOX. 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  establish,  organize  and 
maintain  a  system  of  publlo  aehoolt  lliimighovt  tin  State,  for  the 
equal  beneflt  of  the  children  thoreof,  between  the  agee  e<  7  and  SI 
yean;  but  aepeiate  idioola  ahall  be  provided  for  the  children  of  dti- 
aens  of  African  descent. 

Sec.  2.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  lands  or  other  property  which  has  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  granted  or  entrusted  to  this  State,  or  given  by  the  United  States  for 
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educational  pnrpuMB,  tliall  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished; 
and  the  income  arising  therefrom  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  tpe- 
ciftc  objects  of  the  original  pinnts  or  ;\i»pri>priations. 

Sec.  3.  All  lands  or  other  property  ;;iven  by  individuals  or  appro- 
priated by  the  State  for  educational  pui  poses,  and  all  estates  of  de- 
eatMd  penow  who  die  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  shall  be  faithfully 
applied  to  tiie  maintenaiice  of  the  public  achools. 

Skc.  4.    The  Oeueral  Assembly  shall  alio  provide  for  the  levying 
and  collection  of  an  annual  poll  tax,  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  and  tifly 
cents  on  each  poll,  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  public 
.  schools  in  the  counties  in  wliich  it  is  levied  and  collected. 

Sec.  5.  The  income  arising  from  the  sixteenth  section  trust  fund, 
the  snrplaa  rerenue  fund,  antil  it  ia  called  for  by  the  United  Statea 
GovemaieBt,  and  the  funds  enumerated  in  sections  three  and  four  of 
this  article,  witii  such  other  moneys  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  as  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by 
taxation  or  otherwise,  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  public  schools,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  uf  the  General  Assembly 
to  increase,  from  time  to  time,  the  public  school  fund,  as  the  condition 
of  the  treasuy  and  the  resources  of  the  State  will  admit. 

Sf.c.  fl.  Xot  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  all  moneys  raised,  »»r 
which  may  hereafter  be  appropriatffl  for  the  support  of  pul>lic  schools 
shall  he  used  or  expended  otherwise  than  for  the  payraetit  of  teachers 
employed  in  such  schools:  ProciKhd,  That  the  General  Assembly  may^ 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  suspend  the  operation  of  this 
section. 

Sao.  7.  The  snpefviriOD  of  the  public  schools  shall  be  vested  in  a 

superintendent  of  education,  whose  powers,  duties,  term  of  office  and 
compensation  shall  be  tixed  by  law.  The  superintendent  of  education, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State,  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  time  as  shall  be  provided  by  law. 

Sac  8.  No  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  pnbllo  schools  of 
tiM  State  shall  be  appropriated  to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any  seo> 
tariaa  or  denominational  school. 

Sec.  9.  The  State  University,  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  shall  each  be  under  the  management  and  control  of  a  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  Board  of  the  University  shall  consist  of  two  members 
from  the  congressional  district  in  which  the  University  is  located,  and 
ona  firoBi  endi  of  the  other  congreeslonal  districts  in  the  State.  The 
Board  for  flie  Agrfonltnra]  and  Mechanical  College  shall  consist  of  two 
Benbeia  firomthe  congressional  district  in  which  the  college  is  located, 
and  one  from  each  of  the  other  contn-ossional  districts  in  the  State. 
Said  trustees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  hold  otfice  for  a  term  of  six 
yean,  and  vntO  their  successon  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified.  After 
the  Urst  appolntaient  each  board  ahall  be  divided  fatto  three  daases,  aa 
nearly  equal  aa  may  be.  The  seats  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at 
the  ezpiraticii  of  two  years,  and  those  of  the  second  dass  in  four  years^ 
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atid  those  of  the  third  class  at  the  end  of  six  yenrs  from  the  date  of 
a])poiDtment,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  biennially.  Xo  trustee 
shall  receive  any  pay  or  emolument  other  than  hi»  actual  expenses  in- 
oumd  in  th«  diacbargs  of  hit  dutiM  m  such.  TIm  Govemor  aluril  b« 
ex  nfirio  President,  and  tlie  Superintendent  of  Kdiieatlon  «s  t0el9  n 
member  of  each  of  said  Boards  of  Trustees. 

Skc.  10,  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  change  the 
location  of  the  State  University,  or  the  A;4ricultiiral  and  Mecliauical 
College,  as  now  established  by  law,  except  upon  a  vote  of  two*Uunis  of 
the  memben  of  tbe  Gentnl  Afsembljr,  taken  by  yeaa  and  aagra  and  ei^ 
tered  upon  Me  Journals. 

Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  tbis  article,  and  of  any  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  to  establisli.  organize 
and  maintain  a  system  of  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  siiall  ap- 
ply to  Mobile  county  only  so  far  as  to  authorize  and  require  the  author- 
ities designated  by  law  to  draw  the  portion  of  tbe  funds  to  which  said 
oftanty  will  be  entitled  for  icbool  purposes,  and  to  make  reports  to  the 
Superintendent  of  EduoaHon  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  And  all 
special  incomes  and  powers  of  taxation  as  now  autboriaed  by  law  for 
the  benetit  of  public  soliooU  in  said  -  ounty.  shall  remain  undisturbetl 
until  otherwise  piovidcil  by  tlu-  (it  iu'r.il  A>s«'ml)ly:  }'rini'It>l,  That 
separate  .schools  lor  each  race  shall  ainaya  be  niuiutaiueU  by  6uid  school 
authorities. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

COIIFOBAXIDH9— PSnrATB  OOBPOBAXlOna. 

Section*  1.  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  geneial  laws,  but 
shall  not  be  created  by  special  act,  except  for  municipal,  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  immigration,  Indoatrlal  and  educational  purposes,  or  for 
conatructing  canals,  <Mr  improvlag  navigable  rivera  and  harbors  of  this 

State,  and  in  casea  where,  in  tile  judgment  of  the  Groneral  Assembly, 
the  objects  of  the  corporation  cannot  be  attained  under  general  laws. 
All  general  laws  and  special  acts  pa&ted  pursuant  to  this  section,  may 
be  altered,  amended  oi  repealed. 

Sbc.  8.  All  existing  eharten,  or  grants  of  speolal  or  eamlttslfn 
pririlegee,  under  which  a  bema  JUtt  orgaalsatioo  shall  not  have  taken 
place  and  business  been  commenced  in  good  faith,  at  the  time  of  the 
ratification  of  this  Constitution,  shall  thereafter  have  no  validity. 

Sec.  3.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  remit  the  forfeiture  of  the 
charter  of  any  corporation  now  existing,  or  alter  or  amend  the  same,  or 
pass  any  general  or  special  law  for  tbe  benefit  of  such  corporation,  other 
than  in  eseentlon  of  a  tmat  created  by  hiw  or  by  eontraet,  except 
upon  the  condition  that  such  corporation  shall  thereafter  h<M  Its  char- 
ter subject  to  the  proyisions  of  tbis  Constitution . 

Sec.  4.  Xo  foreign  corporation  shall  do  any  business  in  this  State 
without  having  at  least  one  known  place  of  business,  and  an  authorized 
agent  or  agents  therein,  and  such  corporation  may  be  sued  in  any 
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county  wbere  it  does  biMiatM,  by  tervlet  of  proem  upon  «i  tfost  anf- 

where  in  this  State. 

Skc.  5.  Xo  coryionition  shall  engage  in  any  busineaa  other  than 
that  exprcs»ly  authorized  in  its  charter. 

5bc.  6.  Xo  corpontrios  thftil  iMO*  ttoek  or  bonds,  except  fnr 
money,  labor  done,  or  money  or  property  octnally  received;  and  all  fio- 
tltloas  increase  of  atoek  or  tedebtedneis  eball  bo  void.  Tbe  stuck  and 
beodad.lndeblednesB  of  eorporatioiis  shall  not  bo  increased,  exooptin 
pursunnre  of  {rcn^^rnl  laws  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  persons 
holdint;  the  hir;j:er  amoui\t  iii  valuf  i»f  stoi  k.  first  obtained  at  a  ineetin|f 
in  be  heUi  after  thirty  days  notice  given  in  pursuance  of  law. 

6e(-.  7.  Municipal  and  other  corpomtioni*  and  individuals,  invested 
with  tho  privlle^  of  taking  private  property  for  publlo  use,  shall  make 
JostcompenHition  for  the  property  taken,  injured  or  destroyed  by  tho 
constnsetioa  or  enlargement  of  its  works,  highways  or  improvements, 
whicli  compensation  shall  be  paid  before  such  taking,  injury  or  destruc- 
tion. The  General  Assembly  is  hereby  prohibited  from  <leprivin«,'  any 
person  of  an  appeal  from  any  preliminary  assessment  of  damages 
against  any  such  corpor.itions  or  individuals  made  by  viewers  or  otlier- 
wise:  and  Hie  amoont  of  snch  damages  in  all  cases  of  appeal  shall,  on 
the  demand  of  either  party,  bo  determined  by  a  Jury  according  to  law* 

Sec.  8.  Dues  from  private  corporations  shall  be  secured  by  such 
means  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  but  in  no  rase  shall  any  stockhoUler 
be  individually  liable  otherwise  than  for  the  unpaid  stock  owned  by  him 
or  her. 

Sec.  9.  No  corporation  shall  itisue  preferred  stock  without  tbe 
oonsent  of  tho  owners  of  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  said  corporation. 

Saa  10.  The  Ooneial  Assembly  shall  havo  the  power  to  alter,  re- 
voke or  amend  any  charter  of  incorporation  BOW  existing,  and  ravok- 
able  at  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution,  or  any  that  may  hereafter 
be  created,  whenever  in  their  opinion  it  may  be  injurious  to  the  citizens 
of  the  State,  in  such  manner,  however,  that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to 
the  corporators.  No  law  hereafter  enacted  shall  create,  renew  or  ex- 
tend tho  ehartor  of  more  than  one  corporatton. 

Slic.  11.  Any  assoelatloB  or  corporation  organised  for  the  purpose, 
or  any  individual,  shall  have  tbe  right  to  constmct  and  maintain  linea 
of  telegraph  within  this  State,  and  connect  the  same  with  other  lines, 
and  the  General  Assembly  shall,  by  general  law  of  uniform  operation, 
provide  reasonable  regulations  to  give  full  effect  to  this  section.  Xo 
telegraph  company  shall  consolidate  with,  or  hold  a  controlling  interest 
Itt  tee  stock  mr  bonds  of  any  other  telegraph  company  owning  a  com* 
petlogllae^oraeqolro,  by  ponhaaa,  or  othenHae,  any  other  competing 
Una  of  telegraph. 

BWO,  IS.  All  corporations  shall  have  the  right  to  sue,  and  shall  be 
anbjected  to  be  sued,  in  all  courts,  in  like  cases  as  natural  persons. 

Site.  l->.  The  term  corporation,  as  used  in  this  article,  shall  be 
construed  to  include  all  joint  stocic  companies,  or  any  associations  hav- 
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ing  any  of  the  powen  or  privileges  of  corporation's  not  possessed  by 
iadivldttalt  or  pArtiMnhips. 

BASTKft  AND  DAXKIXO. 

Sec.  14.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  have  the  power  to  estab- 
lish or  incorporate  any  bank,  or  bankinir  company,  or  moneyed  institu* 
tiun  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  bills  of  credit,  or  bills  payable  to  order 
or  bearer,  except  under  the  conditions  prescribed  in  this  Constitution. 

Sso.  15.  No  bank  tluill  Im  etteUlfhed  othanrlM  than  osdMr  a  gen- 
eral banking  Uw,  nor  otherwiM  Uian  upon  a  sptoia  bails. 

Sec.  16.  All  bills  or  notes  issued  as  money  shall  be,  at  all  tinua* 
redeemablp  in  !^old  or  silver,  and  no  law  shall  be  passed  sanctionini;, 
directly  or  indirectly,  tlie  suspeoftioo,  by  any  bank  or  banking  companyi 
of  specie  payment. 

Sec.  17.  Holde»  of  bank  notes,  and  depositors  who  have  not 
•tipalatad  for  iatarast,  ihall,  for  tooh  notes  and  doposits,  bo  ontitlsd, 
in  oaao  of  Snsolvoncy,  to  the  prsftorence  of  payment  over  all  other 
creditors. 

Sec.  18.  Every  bank  or  banking  company  shall  be  rc(iuired  to 
cease  all  banking;  operations  within  twenty  }ears  from  the  time  of  its 
organization,  unless  the  General  Assembly  shall  extend  the  time,  and 
promptly  thereafter  close  its  business;  but  shall  have  corporate  capacity 
to  sue,  and  shall  be  liable  to  suit,  nntU  lu  affairs  and  liabilities  are 
fully  elosed. 

Sec.  19.  Xo  bank  shall  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  greater 
rate  of  interest  than  shall  be  allowed  by  law  to  IndiTidoals  lor  lending 

money. 

Sec.  20.  The  State  shall  not  be  a  stockholder  in  any  bank,  nor 
shall  the  credit  of  the  State  ever  be  given  or  loaned  to  any  banking 
companj,  aseodatlon  or  oorporation. 

RAILROADS  AXD  CANALS. 

Sec.  21.  All  railroads  and  canals  shall  be  public  highways,  and  all 
railroad  and  canal  companies  shall  be  common  carriers.  Any  associa- 
tion or  corporation  organized  for  the  purpose  shall  have  the  right  to 
oiiustruct  and  operate  a  railroad  between  any  points  in  this  State,  and 
to  oonneot,  at  the  State  line,  with  railroads  of  other  States.  Every' 
ndlnMd  eompaii j  shall  have  the  light  with  Ito  road  to  intorseot,  eonneet 
with,  or  cross,  any  other  railroad,  and  shall  receive  and  transport,  each, 
the  other's  freight,  passengers  aad  ears,  loaded  or  emp^,  without  do- 
lay  or  discrimination. 

Sec.  22.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses 
and  prevent  unjnst  discrimination  and  extortion  in  the  rates  of  freights 
and  passenger  tarUb  on  railroads,  eanals  and  rivers  tn  this  Stats. 

Sbo.  S8.  No  railroad  or  other  transportation  company  shall  grant 
free  passes,  or  Sell  ticketa  or  passes  at  a  discount,  other  than  is  sold  to 
the  public  generally,  to  any  member  of  the  General  A8sembly,  or  to  anj 
person  holding  office  under  this  State  or  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  24.  Xo  street  passenger  railway  shall  be  constructed  within 
the  limits  of  aoy  city  or  town  without  the  consent  of  iU  local  author- 
iUet. 

Skc.  35.  Xo  nilroad,  cAoal,  or  other  transporUtion  eompany,  in 
exiitonce  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  thie  ConatitutioD,  thaU  bare 
the  beneflt  of  any  future  lefdtlation.  by  general  or  special  lawa,  other 
than  in  execution  of  a  trust  created  by  law  or  by  contract,  except  oa 
I  lie  coaditiuu  of  complete  acceptance  of  all  the  pro  visions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

OATH  OF  OFFICB. 

Sbotios  1.  All  meaibera  of  the  Genenl  Aeeemtly,  and  all  oHleon, 

executive  and  Judicial,  before  they  enter  upon  the  execution  of  the  da- 
ties  of  their  reiq^tive  ottcea,  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affimi»> 

tiun,  to-wit: 

 ,  ftolemnly  swear  [or  adirm,  as  the  case  may  be,]  that  I 

will  support  the  Cooatitutioii  of  tfao  tTalted  Stetaa  aad  the  CoMtitatioa 
4if  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  long  aa  I  oonttime  a  dtlaeQ  thereof;  and 
that  i  xTill  faithfully  and  honeeUy  discharue  the  dutiea  ol  the  offlee 
upon  which  lam  about  to  enter,  to  the  beet  of  my  ability:  to  help  me, 

Which  oath  may  l>o  administi»re<l  by  the  presiding  otiict  r  ot  eitlier 
house  of  tLe  General  Assembly,  or  any  otticer  authorized  by  law  to  adr 
miniater  an  oath. 

ARTICLE  XVL 

MnoBLLAimova  vBonsioHa. 

SnoTiosr  1.  Xo  peraon  hoMlng  an  dBce  of  profit  nnder  the  United 

States,  except  postmasters  whose  annual  salary  does  not  exceed  two 
hundred  dollars,  shall,  during  his  continuance  in  such  office,  bold  any 
otiice  of  profit  under  this  State;  nor  shall  any  person  hold  two  offices  of 
protit  at  oue  and  the  same  time  under  this  6tate,  except  justices  of  the 
peace,  constables,  notaries  public  and  commissioners  of  deeds. 

Sue.  2.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  General  Aaaembly  to  enaet  aU 
lawa  neceaaary  to  give  effeet  to  the  proviaiona  of  this  Cooatitation. 

ARTICLE  XVU. 
uovs  or  AMEWpnw  tkb  oommxrmm, 

SECTiosr  1.  The  General  Assembly  may,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
eaeh  honae  ahall  deem  tt  neceaaary,  propose  amewlmenta  to  thia  Conati- 
tatioB,  which,  haviog  been  read  on  three  eereral  days,  in  eaeh  hooae, 
ahall  be  duly  pobliahed,  in  such  manner  aa  the  General  Assembly  may 
direct,  at  least  three  months  before  the  next  general  election  for  Repre- 
sentatives, for  the  consideration  of  the  people;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  several  returning  otlicers,  at  the  next  general  election  which  shall 
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be  held  for  Refmeenatives,  to  open  a  poll  for  the  vote  of  the  qaalifletl 

electors  od  the  proposed  amendments,  :ind  to  m.ilce  a  return  of  said 
vote  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  and  if  it  sliall  thereupon  appear  that  a 
majority  of  all  the  <iualitied  electors  of  the  State  who  votetl  at  such 
election,  voteil  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendments,  said  amendments 
shall  be  valid  to  all  lateots  and  purposes,  a«  parti  of  this  ConstitntioD, 
and  the  reialt  of  sneh  deetlon  shall  be  made  known  by  proclamation  of 
the  Ooveraor. 

Sec.  2.    Xo  convention  shall  hereafter  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 

alterinii;  or  amendioi^  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  iinlcss  the  <|Ucstion 
of  ronveution  or  no  convention  shall  be  first  submitted  to  a  vote  t»f  all 
the  electors  of  the  State  ami  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  at 
■aid  electioo. 

SCHEDULE. 

In  order  that  no  injury  or  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the  altera- 
tions and  amendments  made  by  this  Constitution  to  the  existinjj  Consti- 
tution of  this  State,  and  to  carry  this  Constitution  into  eUect,  it  is 
hereby  ordained  and  declared— 

1.  That  all  laws  in  force  at  the  ratidcatton  of  this  Constitotiott. 
and  not  inconsistent  therewith,  shall  remain  in  fall  force  until  altered 
or  repealed  by  the  General  Assembly;  and  all  rights,  actions,  prosecu- 
tions, claims  and  contracts  of  this  State,  counties,  individuals  or  lM>dies 
eorporate.  not  in*  ou^istent  witlj  this  Constitution,  shall  continue  to  be 
as  valid  as  if  this  Constitution  had  not  been  ratitied. 

2.  That  all  bonds  exeonted  bj  or  to  any  offleer  of  this  State,  al. 
lecognisances,  obligattons,  and  all  other  Instnunents  executed  to  this 
State,  or  any  sub-divisioa  or  mnnlelpallty  thereof,  before  the  ratlflcation 
of  this  Constitution,  and  all  fines,  taxes,  penalties  and  forfeitures  due 
and  owing  to  this  State,  or  any  sub-division,  or  to  any  munici{>ality 
thereof;  and  all  writs,  suits,  prosecutions,  claims  and  causes  of  action, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  shall  continue  and  remain  unaf- 
fected by  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution.  All  indictmenU  which 
may  have  bean  found,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  found,  for  any  crime- 
or  offense  eommitted  before  the  ratification  of  tUs  Constitution,  shall 
be  proceeded  upon  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  Constitution  had  not 
been  ratified. 

3.  That  all  the  executive  and  judicial  officers,  and  all  other  officers 
in  this  State,  who  shall  have  been  elected  at  the  election  held  in  this 
Stato  on  third  day  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  sevens-four,  or 
who  may  havo  been  appointed  since  that  time,  and  all  members  of  the 
present  General  Assembly,  end  all  that  may  hereafter  be  eleeled  mem> 
bers  of  the  present  General  Assembly,  and  all  other  offlcers  holding 
office  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution,  except  such  as 
hold  oftice  under  any  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  shall  continue  in 
office  and  exercise  the  duties  thereof  until  their  respective  terms  shall 
expire,  as  provided  by  the  pieient  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  State.. 
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4.  TUs  CoMtitntloa  aball  be  •abmittMi  to  th«  qialiil«d  •tooton  of 
thU  SUte  for  ratification  or  rejection,  as  authorized  and  roqairod  by  an 

act  of  the  General  As«embly  of  this  State,  fiititled  "  An  act  to  provide 
for  the  calling;  of  a  Convention  to  revise  and  amend  the  Constitution 
of  this  Stare,"  approved  nineteeutli  day  of  March,  A.  D..  eiuhteen  liun- 
dred  and  seventy-Hve. 

ft«  If  M  Hid  eleettoa  the  aaid  Constitution  ihnll  bo  found  to  hnvo 
boon  miflod  bj  n  nwjorlty  of  all  the  'qunUllod  alectoro  voting  at  said 
daetton,  tba  said  new  Constitution,  so  ratillod,  shall  j^o  into  affect  aa 
the  new  Constitution  of  tlie  State  of  Alabama,  within  the  time  stated 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  and  slinll  thereafter  he  binding 
and  ohliviatory  as  sucli  upon  all  the  i)eople  of  this  btate,  according  to 
the  proviiiious  uf  said  act,  approved  nineteenth  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sevea^-ftve. 

6.  That  inatead  of  the  publication  as  required  bj  section  twelve  of 
said  not,  the  Governor  of  the  State  is  hereby  authorised  to  take  such 
steps  as  will  give  general  publicity  and  circulation  to  thia  Constitution 
in  as  economical  manner  a»  practicable. 

7.  That  all  laws  requirinff  an  enumeration  or  tlic  iiiliabitants  of 
this  State  during  the  year  eighteen  and  seventy-Hve  are  hereby  avoided. 

8.  That  the  Board  of  Education  of  thia  State  Is  hereby  abollslied. 

9.  The  salaries  of  the  Executive  and  Judicial  and  all  other  ofllcers 
of  this  State  who  majr  be  holdini;  office  at  the  time  of  the  ratification' of 
this  Constitution,  and  tlic  pay  of  ttie  present  members  of  the  General 
Assmlilj  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  thi>  Constitution. 

LEKOY  POPE  WALKER,  Presidenl. 
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Articin  S«etina 
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Slavery  prohibited,  ;iud  involunUiry  servitude  al- 
lowed only  as  puuishmeut,  for  crime   I 

Snfirnge,  right  of  to  be  protMttd,  ote   **  ^ 

StOMMOB,  right  of,  doBi«d   "  ^ 

BotMontfdnigners,  property  rights  of   ^*  'ih 
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Distribution  of  Powtn  of  Government— Powers  of 
Government  ^vidod  into   threo  dopart- 

ments,  etc   Ill  1 
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DaoUng^cBonl  ABtembly  shall  pass  tows  to  snp- 

]»ISSS  ,  

Education— Superintendent  of,  one  of  State  Executive 

Dt'partnienr   V  1 
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Certain  iaoooM  and  nonoysappUsd  to  support  of 

pablic  schools   **  9 

Scb«>ol  moneys,  how  expended  —   "  6 

Supervision  of  public  schools,,  in  whom  vested; 

election  of  Superintendent   7 

Sdbool  meiwy  not  to  be  used  In  support  of  seota* 

riaa  sehool   «*  8 

State  University  and  Agrioultuial  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  management  and  control  of. ...         «•  9 

3tate  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  location,  how  changed   *'  10 

Mobile  County,  exemption  of  from  provisions  of 

▲itiole  xm   ^  U 

Board  ol  Xdaoalloo  aboUahed  Schedule  .  Par.  8 

JPaetlons  ■  See  Suffrage  and  Elections. 

Emifirration — Shall  not  be  prohibited   I  31 

£minent  Domain — Law  of  Declared   **  24 
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XIV 

T 

ABQiiisiMuni  Of  innMntUittf  in  loTo,  AvotoM. .  .ssciraa* 

Par.  7 

JaTluVoCo— ^0  006  C0inp6liea  CO           ngclinSl  nimseii .  . 

1 

ia 

T 

When  truth  may  be  givra  in*  in  indictments  for 

44 

1 9 

£xocutive  Depsii'tnient. 

111 

1 

* 

3 

T 

1 

Governor  is  sa|Nron6  oxocutivo  {  boveraoTf  now 

• 

44 

•> 

#  \                      A          V              1           ^  %  «^  w%  V 

%% 

q  1 

•t 

9 

tt 

V 

VfOraun  onoera  nusv  Tooiao  m  tone  oi  kotoih' 

44 

7 

M  ~          ttS        VftVik                  tt>%A      ^  A  V                               •  %                 ^  f  %               1  A  fttt 

44 

»« 

n 
If 

Miiy  convene  General  Asifiembly  in  extra  !>ehiiiuc 

4t 

uvLVj  ol  vmw  mewAgei  boq  recommisnQwioDv  co 

hbq  nceonnnn^  wtcn  unci  miunn]^  tiix  twa- 

11 

1 1 

1  o 

Must  sign  all  lefjislative  bills;  veto  power  of ... . 

4 

1  o 
1  o 

|« 

Succession,  when  Governor  dies,  etc.;  duty  of 

SOGTCtMy  Of  ScMO  WnOB  vOTOniOr  is  nOMBV 

• 

14 

ROttuMiC  01  oonate  ana  speaker  or  noviOi  con* 

pensation  of  when  acting  M  Govomor  

44 

14 

IT 

Is  Commander-in-Chief  of  State  military  forces, 

• 

44 

lo 

Oinor  momoort  of  fixoeuttTo  Dopnnmsnti  qnnii* 

44 

1U 
IV 

M      «a^htfA  W                     1        a^  aa^^  aaC  A  4  ^^a%  a               a%           ^aaa  ■  aa  Av 

44 

OA_Ol 

State  ^ants  and  commissions;  how  issued  

4' 

22 

^a  ^«      a*      2      A     %  a%     ^a              A  \  aa          ^Va  ^a  ^a  A     #4  f  1       ^1            w                ■  *  a  a*       vx.  aft 

vacancies  in  certain  oiuces  niieci  oy  i^overnor.. . 

II 

2S 

Treasurer,  Auditor  and  Attorney-General  must 

11 

S4 

Auditor,  TkMsnror  and  Soorofiarj  of  Stnto,  com- 

II 

Sheriff,  election  and  itrm  of;  Governor  fills  va^ 

II 

2D 

Exempted  Property. 

Gononl  Assombly  thaU  pioserlbo  .regnlntiont  to 

•IV 

inimz  TO  oaNmruTJoir.  4» 


« 

Arilrte  9fl«i 

— 

turn 

X 

1 

i 

Homestead  exemption,  nftcr  owner's  death  

•  4 

4 

1. 

a 

«» 

n 

.* 

1 

Exile. 

1 

2 

sa 

Extra  compensHtion  not  allowable  after  services  ren> 

d«nd  or  Mntraot  nad«;  oOosr  not  to  bind 

IV 

I 

•  le 

V 

12 

Certain  not  affected  by  Constitoition. . .  .Schedule 

Par.  2 

I 

m 

V 

12 

Certain  not  effected  by  CowtltatioB. . .  .Schedule 

Par.  2 

Genend  Aeeembly— See  Legliletiw  Department,  Kep- 

reMDtation. 

V 

4 

»« 

10 

Governor's  duty  to  ^^ive  information  to,  etc  

t4 

11 

44 

12 

IV 

20 

I 

a 

37 

Three  departments  of  

lU 

1 

Each  department  confined  to  exerciae  of  its  own 

«4 

2 

6o?eiiior~See  Executive  Department. 

FPle  yaceadM  In  oflee  ol  jwdge  or  ehaaetllor . . . . 

VI 

IT 

XI 

0 

•  li  OoMienderln-^Thiei  of  State  military  foroee.. 

XII 

0 

Grand  Jury  — In  w]iat  case  may  be  dispensed  with  

I 

9 

Grants  and  Comtnissione  by  State   How  issued,  eto... 

V 

22 

Great  Seal  —See  Seal. 

Habeas  Corpus,  writ  of— ^vtboritiee  not  to  suspend  

I 

8 

HomalMd— See  gwpted  property. 

nMot^  RepraeeBtatioa> 

I 

81 

Impeachmentg — What  officers  impeachable  before  Sen- 

vu 

1 

44 

2 
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JUttcIt  S«ctiua 

Before  Circuit,  City  or  CrimiDal  Court;  right  to 

jur7  and  iippesl   TII    *  3 

Penaltlet  in  cases  of  inipsaoliment   4 

iBdictments— Dsclarmtiont  concerning   I  7-9 

Certain  not  atTected  by  Constitution . . .  .Sehsdule         Par.  2 
Inferior  Courts— See  Judicial  Department. 

Information — Limitation  on  prosecution  by   I  9 

Inspectors  and  Measurers— 6tate  uut  to  appuiiit,  but 

oouatj  or  (own  may   IV  ^ 

Intomal  Improvomonfe— State  not  to  engage  in  works 

of,  etc   •*  34 

County,  city,  etc.,  raay  not  lend  its  credit  to  indi- 
vidual or  corporation,  etc,  or  become  stocks 
holder   "  03 

Jeopardy — Twice  of  life  or  limb  for  same  otten»e  pro> 

blMted   I  10 

Jqdgee  See  Judicial  Department. 

Judicial  Ctrenits^See  Judicial  Department. 

Judicial  Department— 'Distinct  department  of  govern- 
ment ,   Ill  1 

Limited  tt)  exeicist'  i»f  its  own  powers    *'  j 

In  what  courts  aud  persons  judicial  power  vested       VI  1 

Supreme  Court— Jurisdietion  of   **  2 

Wberaheld   •*  S 

Circuits  and  Circuit  Judj^es,  provided  for   4 

Circuit  Courts,  jurisdiction  of   ** 

Circuit  Courts,  terms  of;  Judges  may  inter- 

change;  may  issue  writs  of  injunction   ••  6 

Chancery  Courts  and  Chancellors  provided  for..  7 
Cbanoery  Courts,  wbere  to  be  bdkl  and  tenna  of; 

Cbanoellors  may  intefehaage   6 

Courts  of  Probate  provided  for   **  0 

Supreme  and  Circuit  Court  Judges  and  Chancel- 
lors, ccmpensatton  of;  sball  bold  no  otber 

office   "  10 

Supreme  Court,  who  compose   **  11 

Supreme,  Clreuit  and  Piutata  Judges  and  Chaa- 

'  eeUon,  election  of   **  IS 

Inferior  courts,  judges  elected  or  appointed   "  19 

Supreme,  Circuit  and  City  Judges  and  Cbaoeel- 

lors,  qualifications  of   •*  14 

Supreme,  Circuit  and  Probate  Judges  and  Chan- 
cellors, terms  of  ottice  of   **  15 

Certain  judges  are  tx  ojjicio  coBstvatprs  of  tbo 

peace   19 

Governor  lllla  vaeaaey  In  olBoe  of  Judge  or  Chan- 
cellor; term  of  appointee   **  17 
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Article  Section 

Judge  incompetent,  bow  cause  trit-il   VI  18 

General  Assembly  to  provirie  for  holiiinsi  f'irciiit 
and  Chaocei-y  Court  when  Judge  or  Chancel- 
lor lUIl  to  attend  fcgnlarterm   10 

4adg«of  ooort  of  neord  not  to  practice  lav....        **  90 
Registers  in  ChuiGerjr,  appointment,  temi  of  of- 
fice and  compeDsation  of   31 

Clerks  of  Supreme  aud  inferior  courts,  appoint- 

mi-nt  :\tnl  terms  of   **  22 

Clerks  ui  Circuit  Courts,  elected  for  »ix  ^eara; 

Goremor  fills  raoaocj  la  office   83 

Clerk  of  Sapreme  Court  and  Reginters  in  Chan- 
cery, removal  of   **  24 

Circuit  Solicitors,  provided  for;  General  Assem- 
bly may  provide  for  rouiity  Solicitors   25 

Justices  of  the  Peace  ami  Con.st;il>les  provided 

for.  etc   "  20 

Attorney  General,  election,  term  of  office  and 

residence  of   27 

Style  of  process,  etc   "  28 

Judicial  Power— See  .Iudiri;il  Department. 
Jury — S»'e  fnniinal  Pi csecution. 

Kigiic  gt  uuil  by  secured   I  12 

Determines  both  law  and  ftefes  in  libel   "  IS 

Sight  of  trial  by  in  impeachments   VII  « 

instiee  of  the  Peace— See  Judielal  Department 

Prosecution  of  minor  offenses  before...   I  0 

Laws— See  Lejjislative  Department, 

General  Assembly  only  may  siupend   22 

Certain  laws  prohibited   28 

Qettala  not  affleeted  by  Conetltntioa. . .  .Schedule         Par.  1 
Legislative  Department  See  Repieaentatlon. 

Distinct  Department  of  government   Ill  1 

Limited  to  exercise  of  its  own  poweil   **  2 

Legislative  power,  in  what  vested   IV  1 

Style  of  laws;  what  law  shall  coataiu;  how 

amended,  ete   2 

Seoatoia  and  Bepmantatlvaa,  eteotion  and  terma 

of   "  8 

Senators  and  Representativea,  qualittcations  of..  4 

General  Assembly,  sessions  of   "  0 

General  Assembly,  pay  and  mileage  of   8 

Senators  and  Representatives,  number  and  appor- 

portiooment  of   7 

PntldeBt  of  Senate  and  Speaker,  aleetioa  and 
terme  of  oflloe  of;  eaoh  hoaea  obooeea  ita  own 
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ofleen  Mid  JadgeH  of  election  retanu  and 

qnaHflcatloiis  of  its  nMmben   IT  «^ 

Senators,  election  of  IS7H;  roembert  elected  bi- 

ennially:  when  term  of  Sonators  and  Repre- 
sentatives begins;  vacancy  in  either  house, 

how  rilled....   •»  » 

Quorum*  what  is;  power  of  ■OMnermunber   **  10 

Powers  of  eseh  booie  as  to  rules,  ets   11 

Xomber  expelled  for  cormptioo,  ineligiblll^ 

of,  etc   "  12 

Journal  of  v.u'h  Ijonse,  provisions  concerning...         •*  13 

General  Assembly,  privileges  of  members   **  14 

Doois  of  sseli  boose  open ;  exception  ......*   **  1ft 

Adjownment  bj  sinfflo  boose   **  19 

Senator  or  RepresentatiTe  not  to  be  appointed  to 

certain  offices   *'  17 

Convictions  which  dieciualify  for  General  AMem- 

bly  and  oftice   IS 

Law  passed  by  bill  only,  and  bill  not  to  be  so 

amended  as  to  change  its  original  purpoee..  19 

All  bills  mnst  be  referred   **  80 

Proceedings  on  bills  '.   31 

Amendments  and  conference  reports,  bow  con« 

curred  in  or  adopted   22 

Special  or  local  laws,  when  may  not  be  enacted; 

Gonoral  Asssmbly  not  to  so^nd  gwisml 

laws  for  benefit  of  individnal,  eorporation  or 

assoeiation   **  SS 

Local  or  special  law,  notice  of  application  fOT 

must  be  given,  etc.;  proriao   24 

General  Assembly  shall  pass  general  laws  for  pro- 
tection of  local  and  private  interests   **  25 

Powor  and  duij  of  General  Aaombly  as  to  lot- 

tsilos  and  gift  ontsrprlsss;  all  lottny  acta 

nvoldod     "  M 

Presiding  officer  of  each  house  to  sign  all  bills, 

etc.;  proceedinjrs  thereon   "  27 

General  Assembly  shall  prescribe  number,  duties 

and  oonpsnatioB  of  its  oSosrs  and  on* 

plOTSOs,  and  paynionttobomado  tonooHMr  28 
Bills  giving  extra  compensation  after  services  ren- 
dered, proiiibitod.  and  otfioers  to  bind  State 

to  payment  of  money  only  by  authority  of 

law   *•  29 

Certain  snppiiss  and  wotk  flinlahod  or  done 

most  be  under  cootraet,  etc   **  $0 
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SttTtniM  bUU  miiftt  origiuite  In  Houm,  but  Sen- 
ate may  amend   IV 

Appropriation  bills,  provisions  coucerniDg   3:! 

How  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  treasury   •*  Hii 

Appropriation  not  to  be  in;i<ie  to  institution  not 
uoder  State's  control,  except  by  two-thirds 
▼oU   "  34 

6«Mial  AaaemUynol  to  autboriw  iavastoMiit  of 
trust  fancU  in  corporftte  bonds  or  ttoek,  and 
existing  aots  avoided   34 

Power  to  change  venue  vested  in  the  courU   iM 

Limitation  on  legislation  at  special  iiesHion  of 

General  Aftftembly   41 

State  not  to  araata  oartain  offieta   *^  :W 

Act  changing  laat  of  government,  how  becomes 

law   30 

Corroption  in  member  of  General  Assembly,  pro- 

visions  concernlnjf   *»  40 

Corrupt  solicitation  >^t'  member  or  i»ul>lic  otHcer, 

provisions  concerning   41-42 

Duty  of  member  when  he  has  personal  interest 

inbiU   4U 

Elections  bj  Oeneral  Assembly   "  44 

General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  arbi- 
trators ,  ,,         **  4'> 

Laws  to  be  revised  when   ♦*  46  , 

General  Assembly  shall  pass  laws  to  suppress  du- 
eling....*  •*  47 

Dednetiona  from  salazlea  ot  pnblie  odtoera  for 

aegleot  of  duty   48 

General  Assembly  shall  require  conntiea  to  pro- 
vide for  the  poor   **  40 

General  Assembly  may  not  authorize  municipal 
corporaiiouji  to  pass  laws  inconsistent  with 
general  laws   **  50 

Duty  of  General  Assembly  In  cases  of  annexation       **  51 

General  Assembly  not  to  tax  certain  property...        "  5t 

Ckneral  Assembly  shall  pass  exemption  lawa. ...        **  98 

Stats  not  to  engsge  in  works  of  intsmai  improve- 
ment, etc   **  54 

General  Assembly  no  power  to  authorize  county 
or  other  sub-division  of  State  to  aid  with 
money  or  credit  any  Individual,  sssociatton 
or  corporation,  or  beooma  stockholder   "  55 

Certain  lawa  prohibited,  and  General  Aaeembly 

ahall  not  revive  barred  right  or  remedy   **     *  56 
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Article  SacUoB 


Governor  may  convene  General  Assemblj  in  ex> 


▼ 

10 

I 

IS 

•» 

1 

5 

May  be  taken  away  only  by  due  coun«  of  l*w... 

•« 

7 

*• 

1 

May  be  taken  away  only  by  due  course  of  law . . . 

«• 

7 

•» 

10 

LoMM— GownMtr  nay  ncgotiAte  tempormry  

XI 

8 

IV 

SO 

Military— See  Militi.i. 

I 

S8 

V 

IS 

Xtl 

1 

t» 

t 

Officers,  how  electeil  or  appointed  

«t 

S 

*l 

4 

4* 

•  * 

B 

*t 

7 

s 

Xavlgable  waters— Public  liighwaySf  and  shores  fttt... 

1 

25 

Normal  ^^chooI8— See  Education. 

IV 

84 

VI 

SO 

XV 

1 

Obligatloiia— Certain  not  allseted  by  Ctestlta- 

Par.  2 

I 

24 

Liraited  to  good  behavior  

•• 

SO 

Educational  or  property  qnaliricatinn  for  or  re- 

straint upon,  on  account  of  race,  etc.,  pr«>- 

(« 

8S 

IV 

IS 

Extra  compensation  prohibited;  olBcer  to  bind 

i» 

20 

State  not  to  create  office  for  inspection  or  neas- 

M 

38 

1< 

41 

«• 

42 

Dednctimn  from  salary  of  pnblic  officers  for  neg- 

t» 

4S 

Certain  otfirns  impeachal)le  before  Senate,  etc.. 

VII 

1 

Certain  otHcers  Impeachable  before  Soprcroe 

2 
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Article  Section 

Certain  officers  impeachable  before  Circuit,  City 

or  Criminal  Court,  etc   VII  S 

Penalties  in  coses  of  irapeachmsnt   4 

People  elect  by  ballot;  Representatives,  ciort  voce  VIII  2 
Salaries  of  certain  officials  to  be  reduced  when.       XI  8 

All  officers  shall  take  oath;  form  of   XV  1 

United  States  officer  not  to  hold  State  office;  ex* 
ception ;  no  person  to  hold  two  State  offices 

at  same  time ;  exceptions   XVI  1 

Certain  officers  continued  in  office  Schedule  Par.  o 

Constitution  not  to  alTect  salaries  of  cer- 
tain officers   "  •*  J> 

Pardons — Provisions  concerning   V  12. 

Penalties  —  Certain  not  atTecied  by  Consti- 
tution Schedule  Par  ^ 

People  —  Relation  of  to  government   I  ft 

Shall  be  secure  from  unwarrantable  seizures  and 

searches     "  6 

Petition—For  redress,  etc   "  2«» 

Politival  Power-- Inherent  in  the  people   2 

Poll  Tax — General  Assembly  may  levy:  how  applied. ..       XI  1 

For  support  of  public  schools   XIII  4 

Poor— Provision  for   IV  JtD 

Powers  of  Government— How  divided   Ill  1 

Each  department  limited  to  exercise  of  its  own 

powers   "  2 

Preamble  to  Constitution   Page 

President  of  Senate— See  Legislative  Department. 

Printing  and  Binding — For  State,  how  must  be  done...       IV  ^ 

Privileges — Irrevocable  grants  of  prohibited   I  ^ 

Probate  Courts— See  Judicial  Department. 

Pro  cess— Style  of   VI  2S 

Property  may  be  taken  only  by  due  coarse  of  law    ...         I  l 
Private,  how  taken  for  public  use   "  2!k 

Prosecutions— Rights  of  accused  in   "        _  I 

When  perauu  may  be  accused,  aiTested  or  pun- 
ished   8 

No  prosecution  by  information ;  exceptions   ft 

In  certain,  truth  may  ba  given  in  evidence;  in 

libel,  jury  determines  law  and  facts   ISi 

Right  to  bail     *•  11 

How  carried  on  and  how  to  conclude   VI  28 

Certain  not  affected  by  Constitution  Schedule  Par.  I 

Punishment— When  person  may  be  pun:shed   I  8 

Cruel  or  unusual  prohibited   l& 

Railroads  and  Canals— See  Corporations. 
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Anicte  S«€tiM 

Kight  of  tBioMt  diNMiB  at  applicabl*  to;  ot» 

taxation  Cor   I.  S4 

RegUt«n  In  Chancery— 8m  JwUetel  Doporlnont. 

Religion— DecKxnxtious  concerning   **  4 

R«'lii;i(>u»  Test  — F'or  office  not  allowed   **  24 

Remedy — On  contract,  law  must  not  impair   "  M 

Keprenentation— Ratio  of  Senators  to  Representatives.  IX  1 
fiopr0MBtattvst,  Bombtr  and  ifporHahMtnt  of . .  t 
Repmentallvit  apportloBad  ovnj  ten  yoon; 

OMh  oooaijr  antitled  to  one  Represeatetliro. .        "  3 
Sonators,  number  of  to  be  fixed  and  State  di* 

vided  into  districts  every  ten  years,  etc   **  4 

Enumeration  and  apportionment  by  General  As- 
sembly wheu  tederal  ceusus  not  taken  or  uu- 

Mtitliketonr   **  3 

Temporary  apporttonmont of  BopioMtttetlvae...  • 

Temporary  apportionment  of  Senatora   • 

Repretentatives— See  Legislative  Department,  Repre* 

ResiUeucu — Not  toritited  l»y  temporary  absence  from 

suite   I  S2 

Revenne— See  Tajcatlon. 

Bllle  railing  moet  originate  In  Houae,  but  Senate 

may  amend   IV  tX 

RevleioB  of  Laws--6eneral  AeeemMy  nnat  provide  for 

every  ten  years   46 

Eight  of  Way — May  be  secured  to  persons  or  corpora- 
tions  I  M 

Btghte  See  DeelamtloB  of  BIgiite. 

General  Amembly  no  power  to  revive  barred 

tii^t   IT  M 

Rivers— Navigable  are  public  highways,  and  shores  free        I  M 

Duty  of  General  Assembly  as  to  rates  on   XIV  tt 

Salaries— Provision  as  to  deduction  from-for  neglect  of 

duty     IV  48 

Of  certain  oAolale  to  be  redooed,  ate  •     XI  8 

Of  esiellngStetooflloiala  not  afieoted  by  Consti- 
tution Seliodnte  Par.» 

Schedule — Certain  laws,  eto.,  not  affeotod  by 

Constitution   •»  *♦  1 

Subjects  not  affected  by  Constitution..  .       .**  **  % 

iLXisiing  officers  continued  in  office  until 

endoftonBS   "  S 

ProvfiioD  f ov  snbmiseion  of  OoaslltatteA 

f9t  ratifleation  or  rejection   "  •*  4 

When  Constitution  to  go  into eflect ....  Par.  5 

Pttblication  of  Constitatian   *  tf 
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Article  Section 

Laws  requiring  enumeration  of  inhabi- 

tMitt  la  1879,  aTolded  Schedule        Par.  7 

BoMd  of  BdaokHoa  AboUtlied   S 

SalariM  of  exivting  State  offlcen  not  elFeeted 

by  Constitution   "  •*  0 

Seal,  Great— Pionded  for   V  20 

Secretary  of  State  custodian  of   *•  I'l 

State  grants  and  commissions  sealed  with   **  22 

Smnhm  and  Sdsoree— U&reMonable,  prohibited;  war* 

laat  for   I  d 

Seoeeeion— Right  of  denied   ^ 

Soeretary  of  State — See  Executive  Department. 

Salary  to  be  reduced ;  how  inrrcased   XI  8 

Senate — See  Legislative  Department,  Ilepresentation. 

Senators — See  Legislative  Department,  Representation. 

Separato  Xttata  — Of  married  womoa,  defined  and 

•ecored  ,   X  d 

Servitude— Involuntary,  prohibited,  except  for  crime..         I  .13 

Sheriff— See  Executive  Departme&t. 

Slavery— Prohihitcil   **  :):{ 

Soldiers — See  Miiitia,  quartering    "  '2f* 

SoUcitora— Seo  Jadielfti  Department 

Speaker  of  Home  See  LegielatiTe  Department. 

Special  Prirlleges — Irrevocable  grant  of,  prohibited....  I 

Standing  Array — See  Array.  Militia,  Soldiers. 

State — Never  to  be  made  defendant   "  15 

Boundaries  of   II  1 

Not  to  engage  in  works  of  internal  Improve- 

aiaat,  etc   IV  54 

Stata  Auditor— See  EzeentlTe  Department. 

Salarj  of  to  be  rednoed,  etc. !   XI  8 

Stale  Treasurer— See  Executive  Department 

Salary  to  be  reduced,  etc   **  8 

Slate  University — See  Education. 

SnlEnga  and  Electiona— Right  of  suffrage  shall  be  pro* 

teetad,  ato   I  84 

No  edtwatlooal  or  property  qualification  for  snf* 

frage  or  restraint  on  account  of  race,  etc   **  88 

Elections  by  General  Assembly  shall  be  tiva  voce       lY  4 

Who  entitled  to  vote   VIII  1 

Peopla  vote  bj  ballot,  and  persons  in  representar 

tiva  eapaelty,  e/va  voce   **  S 

Who  aoC  parodtlad  to  ragiater,  Tota,  ato   *  8 

Privilege  of  electors  from  arrest   4 

Duty  and  power  of  General  Assembly  to  paaa 

election  and  registration  laws   8 

General  Assembly  must  pass  laws  against  use  of 

llqnota  al  alaotkma   0 
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Rtttunu  of  el4setioot  of  certain  oflloon  mado  to 


Secretary  of  State   VIU  7 

Superintenflcnt  of  Kducatiun — See  flducation. 

One  of  the  Kxeciitive  Department   V  1 

Governor  tills  vacaucy  in  uttice   **  iS 

Salary  to  be  reduced;  how  InereMed   XI    *  • 

Snpreroe  Court— See  Judicial  Departnieat. 

Salaries  of  Judge*  to  be  reduced,  etc   **  $ 

Suspending  La wh— General  Assembly  only  bat  power  of  I  2S 
Taaatlon  —  See  Debt:  Hevenue. 

No  taxation  for  benefit  of  railroads,  etc   "  S4 

Certain  property  not  taxable   IV  52 

Goveni<Mr  shall  present  to  General  Aatembly  etti- 

mates  for   V  1 

Tascss  on  property  shall  be  ad  rntoremt  but  Gen- 

eml  Assembly  may  levy  poll  tax   XI  I 

Taxing  power  shall  not  be  delegated   2 

Xo  new  btate  debt  shall  be  created,  except,  etc..  8 

Limit  to  State  rata  of   "  4 

Limit  to  county  rata  of   **  5 

Property  of  corporations,  etc..  howuixed.   « 

Limit  to  tax  rate  of  munieij)al  corporations   **  7 

General  Assembly  must  reduce  certain  sala- 
ries, etc   S 

General  Assembly  no  power  to  require  counties 
or  munlelpal  oorpoiatlons  to  pay  any  obarges 

now  payable  out  of  State  T^reasury   XI  9 

Certain  taxes  not  alfeeted  by  Constitu- 
tion  .Schedule         Par.  2 

Telegraph  Companies— See  Corporations. 

Tithes — Compulsory,  prohibited   I  4 

Titles  Honorary,  State  shsll  not  grant   **  80 

Ttansportotlon  Companiet— See  Corporations. 

Treason— What  is,  and  proof  of   ••  IP 

No  attainder  of:  conviction  of  not  to  work  cor- 
ruption of  blood  or  forfeiture  of  estate. . ...         •*  20 

Pardon  of  ,        V  IS 

DisqualifleafilOB  on  eoBftotlon  of .  •   YIII  S 

T^sasarer— See  BzeentNe  Department;  State  Tkeasorer. 
Tnst  Fonds^General  Asaombly  shall  not  authorise  In- 
vestment of  in  corporate  bonds  or  StOCks,  Sto      IV  :W 

Venue — Changed  by  courts  only,  etc   ;J6 

Veto— Power  vested  in  Governor   V  18 

Goeemor  may  teto  single  item  of  appropriation 

blU   18* 

Warfant— How  may  iMue   I  O 

Wltnenei  Right  of  aecnaed  In  regard  to   "  7 
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PART  FIRST. 


XaMK,  GkOOKaPHV,   IJlVEKS,   Poi'L'LATIuN,   PRINCIPAL  HISTORI- 
CAL   £V£X1X,  AND    IXJilAX  TsiUES   OnCB  INHABITANTS  OF 

Alabama. 


NAMt  OF  ALABAMA. 

The  State  of  Alabama  derived  its  name  from  the  great 
riTer  Alabama,  which  drains  its  centre.  The  river  took  its 
name  from  the  AJabamasj  an  early  tribe  of  Indians  who  once 
lived  upon  its  banks,  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Montgomery.  From  wliat  the  tribe  derived  its  name,  or  the 
meaning  thereof,  is  not  known.* 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  ALABAMA. 

0enenl  BMwIariM  off  AUtaia.--The  geoend  bmmda- 
ries  of  Alabama  are  as  fbllows :  Beginning  at  the  point  wiiere 
the  thirty«tot  parallel  of  north  latitade  crosses  the  Perdido 

*Th«  popalar  idea  of  tha  origin  of  the  name,  Alabama,  and  the  in«aning  of  tbe 
mot4t  htrt  «M  rese,  took  Its  Hm  la  a  pretty  legend  manected  witb  tbia  trlbo  of  In- 
tfiSM.  It  is  said  the  J  were  exp«Ued  from  Northern  Mexico  duriBg  tiM  mde  aaaanttt 
■pOB  that  kin^om  by  Cortei,  and  in  their  wanderings  in  search  of  other  homes, 
dnmdA  noble  rirer,  now  the  Alabama,  wbeo  oae  of  tbelr  chieftains,  impressed  witli 
ia»%«wty  <rf  the  B«w-f«wid  WMMiMy.  SBdtkawesiiqr  wkieli  the  intglUjWfiaHltii 
ing  behind  blra  afforded  ajralnst  pursniug  enemies,  struck  his  spear  in  the  ground 
beneatli  the  shade  of  a  magniUcent  oak.  and  exolaimcd,  Alabama:'-  titat  is  to  say, 
Mf«iMfM(;- «ad  fkom  tlUs  iMldMrt  It  to  |mM«ll j  Mttrad  tiM  trlb*  wm  tlMr*- 
after  known  as  the  Atabn  nifji,  1*h6  old  s?4il  of  the  State  (a  skeletun  map  of  AlabamA 
saapcaded  oa  a  tree),  aad  which  continued  to  b«  the  teal  oatll  changed  in  1860,  was 
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river,  thence  east  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  Georgia; 
tlience  northerly  along  said  line  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Tennessee ;  tbence  west  along  the  southern  boundary  line  of 
Tennessee,  crossing  the  Tennessee  river,  and  on  to  the  second 
intersection  of  that  river  by  said  line  ;  thence  up  that  river  to 
the  mouth  of  Big  Rear  creek  ;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  Washington  county  in  this  State  as  orig- 
inally formed;  thence  southerly  along  the  line  of  Mississippi 
to  the  Gulf  of  31exico ;  thence  eastwardly,  including  all 
islands  within  six  leagues  of  the  shore,  to  the  Ferdido  river, 
thence  up  that  river  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Boundary  Between  Alabama  and  Geori^ia. — The  west 
bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  river  to  the  point  on  Miller's  Bend 
next  above  the  mouth  of  Uchee  creek ;  tbenoe  in  a  direct  line 
to  Nickajack. 

T^>nndnry    Between    Alabama    and   Florida.  —  The 
Mound''  or  "EUicott''  line,  blazed  all  the  way  from  near 
Ir^'in's  Mills,  on  the  Cbattaiioochee  river,  to  the  Perdido,  and 
further  designated  by  mounds  of  earth  one  mile  apart 

Latitude  and  IiOni^tnde  of  Alabama. — Alabama  lies  be- , 
.    tween  latitude  30%  lO'  and  85^      and  kmgitnda  84%  ^  and  * 
88%  80'  W. 

Area  of  AlatMuna^-Squaie  miles,  52,250;  dlTided— water 
aurfaoe  710,  land  siufaoe  51,540.  Aorasi  8M62,080. 

lalands  of  AIaIniiba*— Tliese  are  four  in  nonber,  and  lie 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  eotranoe  to  Mobile  Baj. 
They  are :  Dauphin,  Petit  Bois,  Mon  Louis,  and  Turtle  Btutk 
Islands. 

8e«  Coaet  of  Alabftnuu— Alabama  has  only  about  sixty 
miles  of  sea  coast,  extending  from  the  Peidido  riyer  to  the 
Mississippi  line ;  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  State  being  out  off  from  the  Golf  of  Mexico  by  an  inter- 

vening  strip  of  Florida.* 

Monntain  Ranges  and  General  Topography  of  Ala- 
bama. —  The  Alleghany  mountains  exhaust  themselves  in 

Isortheastern  Alabama,  rendering  that  portion  of  the  State's 
surface  uneven  and  broken,  although  the  elevation  is  nowhere 


*  ElXoru  1mv«  b««n  made  to  annex  tbl«  strip  to  AlaiNunm,  but  lo  far  witkoat  mio> 
99m*  AoominiaBloaiiMat  «m  «m»  appointed  taUMtwItfe  riMfeR«attMuri»- 
JMC  AMmnm  pwpoMd  to  pay  $ljlMjm  for  It. 
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very  threat.  The  range  extends  west,  with  a  slight  bend  to 
the  south,  and  forms  the  dividing  line  betweeil  the  waters  of 
the  Tennessee  river  and  the  other  rivers  of  Alabam.i,  the 
former  emptyinij  into  the  Ohio  at  Paduc.ih,  and  all  the 
latter  ultimately  flowing  southward  into  the  <Tulf  of  Mexico. 
From  this  range  the  face  of  the  country  slopes  to  the  south, 
and  is  somewliat  uneven  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  State, 
where  begin  the  rnllinc:  prairies,  pine  barrens  and  fertile  allu- 
vial bottoms.  The  extreme  southern  portion  id  flat,  and  but 
slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  !?ulf. 

Capital  of  Alabaiiuu  —  Montgomery,  on  the  Alabama 
river.* 


Bivers  of  Alabama. — 
Alabama, 
Apalacha, 
Black  Warrior, 
Huttnhatchee, 
Cahaba, 
Cbattaboocbee, 
Chattooga, 
Cboctabatohee, 
Ooii6Ciiht 
Oooea, 

East  Fh  Ghootahatohee, 
East  Branch  Fish, 
Elk, 

WaffamWa, 
FUnfc— 1» 
FUnt— 2f 
littla^ 

littie  Cahaba, 
Little  'Mlapooea, 
Little  TMnbigbee. 


Locust  Fork  Bl'k  W^arrior, 

Looxa  pallia, 

Middle, 

Mobile, 

Xepulgah, 

North, 

Xorth  Branch  Fish, 

Xoxubee, 

Paint  Rock, 

Patsaliga, 

Pea, 

Perdido» 


Spaniaht 

Tallapoosa, 

Tennessee, 

Tensaw, 

Tombigbee, 

West  Branch  Choctawhatchee, 


POPULATION  OF  ALABAMA. 

By  the  United  Statea  census  of  1890,  the  population  of 
Alabama  was  1,518,017;  diyided-- white,  880,796;  colored, 
681,481 ;  Chinese,  40 ;  Indiana,  750. 


*  HratKOOMrr  is  SiBtMiS  ftom  Mobil*,  bf  river,  «boat  aso  mUM ;  bf  raU,  l W  allM. 
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■  By  the  census  of  1S80,  the  population  was  1,26*2,506.  In- 
crease in  popii'latioa  during  the  decade,  250,512. 

In  point  of  population,  by  the  census  of  1890,  Alabama 
ranks  serenteenth  of  Uie  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 

States. 

Population  of  Alabama,  by  white  and  colored  races,  at 
each  census  from  1850  to  1890,  inclusive : 


im 

18TB   '  1880 

1 

1890  |i 

1890  1 

1880 

18T0  1 

1 

1800  i 

1V.0 

682.185 

liSl,8»i  8M^1 

426.514  = 

<«1.43l| 

800.103 

475^101 

437,TT0i 

U5.109 

Number  and  percentage  of  increase  of  white  and  colored 
persons  in  Alabama  at  each  decade  since  1850 : 

■ 

yi'XBEU. 
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Population  of  each  county  according  to  the  census  of  ISO*) 
and  1880,  with  the  increase  in  number  and  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  decade : 


The  Sutc 

Autau^  

Balil>vin  —  . 
Burlioiir  .... 

Hil.l)  

Btuunt  

Bnllock  

Butler  

Callioun  ..  , 
Ch.-iiiil>«n 

(J  lie  T' 

CJnlton... 
Chrntaw.. 

rr.irk.-  ... 


nirvLATioy. 


19CIIBA4K. 


••••••••a 


 I 


Coffee  .... 
Colliert  ... 
Con«cab  .. 

Oiv  in::t«*o 

Crftiithaw.. 

riillnuui... 

l>alp  

D.ill.tft  

DrKalb... 
Elmore  — 
Escambia.. 
Etowah.... 
Fafette.... 
Franklla 
Genera..  . 
Greea*  .... 

Hale  

Heniy. 


PflM. 

Baadolpli. 


Salat  Clair.. 
SlMlliT 

Sumter  

TalUdetn^.. . 

Tallapoosa  . . 
Tui«kalooi»a. 
Walkrr 
WaahlnKton. 

Wilcox  

WtnttoD...  . 
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Population  of  each  county  by  races,  according  to  oliiSQt  of 
1800, 1880  and  1870. 


WRtTS. 


COLOKSO. 


ALL  0TB1 


COVXTIB*. 


Thb  Stats. 


Autuuga. . 
ILildwiD.. 
Barboar... 

Btbh  

Vlount.  . . . 
Bnllnck  ., 
Botler  .  .. 
Calhoun  . 
Cbaiub«r8 
Cheroke* 
Chilton.... 
Choctaw. , 
Clarke..... 

Clay  

ClebarM.. 
Coffee..  .. 
Colbert... 

Conecuh  

Coo!»a   
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CuUiuaa  
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Elmore  
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H.965 

2:i.»*'.»i 

14.i:m 

10.<»>«< 

;».941 

5. 157 

12.244 

1 1  .J*'"! 

.S.l'T4 

14.075 

12,07.-. 

IT.li-JS 

16.41.H 

0.6.VJ 

2.tm 

2.6t>0 

11.433 

H.lMl 

.^  057 

.1.116 

2.142 

8,110 

7. 3!  to 

.*>.80.' 

9.412 

8,341 

J).C'29 

7.718 

T.O*.** 

12.'.«» 

I0.<»8*i 

I4.r*rt 

ll.>*70 

!*,H-J3 

1.679 

l.mw 

12.aW) 

lO.-U.)* 

7.441 

10.li<3 

6.W1 

.M51 

l.'.'X7 

1.2J*8 

12.240 

U  203 

7.«i» 

7.'>4f 

i;.n.'iO 

r,.j-.'4 

4.»i4i7' 

«  C>  :  i3* 

10.  IM. 

10,a".<t 

8..VH 

.'•.^2" 

.'..ikV.i 

•■..TJ:; 

4. 

4.2tK> 

823 

♦)71 

n.r.Tj 

H.ll"* 

H.9W 

3.«ar.» 

2.I-0'' 

i:j.;m 

♦5.312 

4.% 

43 

13.i».V» 

ln..'„'>;{ 

9.528 

3.T70 

2.r22 

K.4J'. 

!*..V.-.' 

41.437 

4".<io7 

19  881 

11. ■••Xi 

li.uV 

1.223 

♦;h-j 

11.3211 

8.747 

1 .  i  4  • 

10.41)3 

8.7.V> 

5.674 

4,1<W 

3.047 

2.S15 

l.MK» 

18.097 

8,401 

3,8-29 

2.502 

U.0«2 

«.073 

6.059 

1.761 

1.262 

9.550 

8079 

6.693 

'  1.131 

1.076 

9.M3 

3  829 

2.732 

1.047 

513; 

3.1W 

S."M 

3.858 

18.815 

18,1651 

5.0%lt  4.903 

4  802 

i2.448 

21.650 

15.838 

11.9M 

9,53lt  S.908 

8.7671 

M.132 

21.074 

1«!380<)  S.M7: 

4.0881 

8.8B8I 

lt,» 

•m 

\  tJt» 

ItiSM 

9.921:;  T.in. 
10,0061 8.1191 

M88| 

1S,BM 

8.188: 

Vt,l4» 

ttOSlll  1<.MA< 

15,041 

110T5 
4.4M 

MM' 

I  9,125j 

.  Kjm 

9,068. 

4.14« 

8,iaS'l  t4JMI 

1>.1M 

19.228 

18.5.'>l 

15.527 1  18.8861 

19.0M 

7.814 

7.277 
8.841 

6,090 

,    25.281 { 

88.818 

10.78« 

5.83A 

.veil 

320 

13,084 

»^ 

1.381' 

8M4S' 

aB.ia» 

2T.18T 

S8.ia5 

23.0461 

S.S*7 

7,-80 
13,457 

«.625i 

10.660< 

8JSII 

14.330 

12,4191 

41.6361 

88,808' 

17.903 

11  758 

•.8291 

6.1831 

4,8701 

6.806 

7.150! 

T.142 

22,5'24, 

18,691: 
IIMT' 

0.2I§« 

9.1321 

8.0521 

13.184" 

15.633 

14.368 

12.7981 

8,7891 

8,272; 

13.g»4 

13.155 

10.3651 

3.2351 

3,480 

5.792 

6  182t 

5.9461 

18.3011 

184I5.V 

14.285 

11.621 

7,296 

3,061 

2.884> 

14^1 

12.253 

8.840 

6.6061 

4,988: 

6.919 

B.451 

5.202 

23.6551 

St.S77 

l.'^.S43 

I0.!«KI 

8.4691 

14.0n3< 

»88l 

lr..8,'r4 

16.10M 

12.7721 

8006 

TM 

IK  .Ji:! 

11.7H7I 

12.138. 

9.741 

I4.4'r.» 

0  .<;^ 

6,2:»l 

1.009 

.vn 

4. Til. 

2.807 

2,12.'j 

3.219 

1,72;» 

•i.&48 

6.711 

6,767 

24,168 

25.117 

4S» 

4.18* 

a» 

17 

4:.^.510 


90 


!17 


98 


3 

'i 


1 

4 


7.2^2  ■    121 I  1' 

,   2  M5    38  . 

1  17.1<V>         1'  4 

.  2,40M   1 

'     t>i»    . 

17.2,'.!  I 

6.391  .... 

.i>'.r;  3 

n,r,HA   

l.iHO   

1,137'  

«.872  4 

7,'.05   
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5t6  ••«•* 

l.'»20   

4.(x}<.)   
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8J82 
11J07 

7,253 


8 
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18,T481 
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824 
1,887; 
114871 

8|.M8| 

H 


T|  

'ii':":: 


17.833' 
9.638; 
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1,8411 
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6A 


Population  of  the  twenty-two  cities  and  towns  of  Alabama 
taaTing  two  thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  in  the  order  of  their 
rank. 


rOfl'LATION.  INCREASE. 


C0V3ITI] 


UM     IMO     Xo.  |p»r  Ck. 


Mobile   ,   Moiiiie  

BtrtuincliAtu  leffcrxin.  . 

•  Montcomery   Montgomery. 

Anoi?t(in....r...   Calboun  

Hunt.«ville   MaUi^on  

Seluja   Dallas  

FloreoM   LftudenUlt... 

Bmmiuot   JcflWrton  

Eafania  BartNmr.  

TiiskalooM   (TUkfttoOM... 

Opellkft..   Lm  

PhflPDiz  City.   Lee  *. 

NewD«emr.  i  Morgan..  

Trojr   Pike   

Gaoscea   Btowab  

OreMTllto....*.   Bntttr  

Decatur   Morffan....... 

Sbein«:id  -  Colbert  

FonFa^M.   DeKalb. 


tTaiOD  Springs. 


ai.OTfi 

29.1TJ 

i.;t44 

1^ 

3 

23.(W-» 

748  .'8 

5.i:n 

30  !t3 

'Mil  :i6 

4.fTT 

3.018 
".•3 

<jO  64 

:.62-j 

1  24 

6.013 

\,3i'J 

4.U.V) 

M  I  38 

4.544 

4.M4 

4.3JH 

3,836 

5M 

U^SO 

4.215 

2,418 

1,797 

74  32 

3,T03 

458' 

14  U 

3,700 

1,476* 

M.ar 

SiMSi 

3.449 1 

1.1861 

M.ai 

2.901. 

1.607 

1,2041 

70. 9» 

3,4n 

3S6 

13.M 

1,068 

1,702- 
2.7311 

mm! 

MU.U 

2.731- 

um 

i,9ii 

Lin 
aw 

St.M 

ir; 
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HASD-BOOK  OF  ALABAMA, 


POPULATION  OF  EACH  COUNTY  IN  DETAIL,  IN  1890. 


ACTALMiA  COI  NTV   IXJM 

Pre<MDCt—  — 

I.  Pr.ittrill^.  inrluaine  PimM- 

ville  Mli.kice    3.143 

Pratt  vill.ic<^     ■    724 

S.  Wasbincton   IJOT 

3.  Autauc^vilie   3,021 

4.  Mulbern    IM» 

5.  Dar  HenA   44s 

6.  MU'ton    1.231 

7.  Hetbel                                .  *i3it 

8.  Hie  Sprinir*  . . .    380 

9.  Independence   882 

10.  I.it't-rrr    tj» 

11.  Moantain    Creek,  lOClutliBK 

BoLfinan  Mkd  WadSWOKB 

▼illau'es  

Ho/eiiiaii  village    J46 

WMUwortta  TilUg*   xa 

B  A  LDWUI  CowjrxY   Mil 

FreciDct->  ■■■ 

I.  MoncgoaMiT  Hill   2.035 

i.  Stocktoa   m:> 

S.  Pvrdtdo  Scatlm   470 

4.  B«ir  .M 1  ne  t  te   1  .Vr*2 

ft.  Harmons    4:^.> 

«.  ^ihlev  Mill-   .".M 

7.  Cuurt  Mou'e.  Inol'd^g  DspluM 

vilU^:.-    »m 

Dapbue  village   M'J 

5.  Baltlea  Wbarf   1.314 

'J.  Lowell    50H 

1».  Helton   34ti 

II.  Shell  Banks    Slo 

12.  C4mp  Fowell   W8 

BARBOCBCOCmr   34.898 

Precinct —   

1.  Hawkinsville   13T1 

2.  Springhlll    3..11T 

8.  Moant  Andrew   l.'J83 

4.  Fort  Browder   2.223 

f.  Sufaulm.  locludinc  Eofaola 

fity   8^T 

Enfaiiia  city   4JM 

Ward  I    5<>3 

Ward  2    1.090 

Ward  3  1,288 

Ward  4   1^ 

«.  Wllliamsoo   1^ 

T.  Clayton,  iaeiad'f  ClagrMMi  tll- 

  4.078 

(  layton  TtUa«8   Wt 

8.  Scroggin    KIM 

t.  Li>ui8Tille,  incla4iac  ImI8> 

Tille  toim.......r   2334 

r.oulHvllle  towB. ............  . 

10.  Cnx  .Mills   1,434 

11.  Richards   1,062 

12.  AtklnnoD   1.2-J8 

13.  K.tulk   2,.)<0 

14.  Cotton  Hill  ..VJ 

15.  Pttft  River   904 

16.  Sandie  Polac   »42 

BIBB  COVTtr   18,824 

Preei  DOt—  -  • 

1.  KlOffdOB  

9.  Seott8Tlll«  

t.  Hallman   • 

4.  Avary   1,8« 

A.  CoaCNTllto.iaBlwltBKCMCf** 

vlltotBWB   Ijas 


IttBB  Coi  XTV— Coiitiaoed. 

CeatreTille  tows   :SM 

U.  .<«ix  .Mile   M» 

7.  Randolph   tJtW 

8.  Ashby   MM 

9b  RI ttMndL ^^9^ 

It.  Bloaiua   r-.ty 

B  Locarr  Cocvtv.   SUM? 

Precinct—  — 

1.  Klouot  SpriBBO^  I  I  ^ 

88.  CaUrcrt  ,| »^ 

t.  OuiSprlac*  

3.  HBBMVill*  

A,  I^MBlMMtaB  

5.  Blo«BiBTai«.ia«l*d'gi 

vUlBtowa  7.   1^ 

BlouUTtlto  tows   m 

t.  BiwMtBvflto   14*7 

7  Samai*  

9«  Huofll  ....••«*  ••«•»«««•* 
\%t  }'{jinivfiolc« «•*•  ••••«•••«•••  »««*B 

11.  Chepultepea...*   M78 

12.  Dr>  Creek   818 

18.  WuitM  i  ,  •« 

34.  Con«-ord  ..( 

14.  VilliMce  Springe  .*   l*lf» 

15.  .MrMiirle   t» 

If..  SelfviUe   537 

IT.  Thoinpiion  CroAS  Roads   881 

IS.  Tharker.   687 

19.  Walker   4*6 

JO.  fUi)-.«r    286 

Heiulncks...  I  , 
-N.  Thompson.  ..  f 

23.  Nectar    380 

24.  .VrkaUelphla    1,173 

25  Reed  Gap   507 

26.  Dnrsc*  Creek   387 

27.  (iarden  City    29S 

31.  Cornelius   201 

32.  Kurgrets   356 

33.  Liberty   T4:; 

36.  Harmony   342 

BobLooK  Coonv   ttjm 

Pi«<tiaet—   .  ■ 

Midway  TlllB«e   Mt 

B.  BaoB,  Incloding  Baoa  taws..  IwM 

5.  VBlon  SpriD|i;s.  Ineladtaf 

I'nton  Springs  towa  

Union  .HprinitMma  

4.  Ride«w«v   IJNB 

."i.  Indian  Creek    IJIi 

6.  Perote.  including  Perot*  Til- 

lage  IjWt 

Perote  Tillage    188 

7.  ThomasTille     .    1*171 

8.  Greenwood,  including  Flt»- 

patrick.  .Mltrhell  Station 
and    TnumpHon  station 

toM  n!«   4jW 

fitzpatricit  town   JB7 

Mitchell  station  town    J88 

9.  Briiceville.  inrluding  Mount 

Hilliard  rillaee   tJtB 

Mount  Milliard  ▼illaice   1» 

10.  FarrierTllIe    1417 

11.  I'nion  Church   1,488 

IS.  Saopaasion   i,3i« 
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BcTLn  Covxrr.   SljMl 

I.  i«urllnztoa  

3.  ttootli  Hatter   ^ 

X  iWkf  Mrc«k   km 

4.  Tololoi    <*»> 

5.  5r*iBrr9tim.  >'J'-' 

«;.  McBrtiM   US 

7.  .HprinfTblll  

S.  DMd  Fall   IJei 

9i  SlMMfasham   IJ^ 

1«L  MoBlMvy.    I4!n 

tt.  Butter  yprlnie*   IJS3 

IS.  Orc«avtile.  inciadlog  Gran-  . 

Till*  city   Mi 

OreenvUteeity   tfM 

SS»  Cffftpljuidi •*>* «•••»•••  •  •  • 

14.  CSvorKUna.  ioclo^tti^  Ototgl- 

ana  Tillafce   SmMB 

GooriciaDa  Ttllan   496 

15.  Monnc  OUT*   3W 

16.  Rockv  Creek   KM 

K.  Cbcoerer   M7 

calbwc*  cocsrrr. 

I.: 

MOfTlltotnwa  

JaekMwviitetown   1.0? 

I.  AknuHlna   %m 

9.  J«M  Bag   l.m 

«.  Hiddov   I.TfIS 

.V  rolkTitto    nft! 

«(.  Pe^k  Hill    W6 

7.  HnlliDr»wonb   871 

9.  Pfedmont.  inclndittf  VMi- 

mi>n;  Tillage   1.S77 

Piediutint  village   711 

10.  Rabbit  To»n   109 

II.  White  PUin.«.  incliid  g  White 

Plains  TiUaflre   I..m^> 

White  Plain. •>  village   .m; 

15.  DarUville.  toclading  Chocco- 

locco  town   1,3»» 

Chcxrroioi  CO  to«Ti   (0| 

13.  Oxfrird.  iiK'lud'g  Oxanna  and 

Oxft>rd  towna    2.52» 

Oxanna  town    TM 

Oxford  town  —   1,473 

M.  Sulphur  Springe   867 

Iflb    n  n  I  !i  too .  iDOlud'S  Aaniaton 

car   10,918 

Anuistua«i^   9,Wf> 

16.  Ladikra   831 

17.  De  .\rni.in villa   1.168 

U.  OliatGhee   879 

iguaana  Cooarr   mjM 

I.  HMnry  flas.  laStVf  Straai 

t.  BtooMfdaU//. !' V.'.'.'.'.*.V.'.'.I 

a.  MOltowa!    1,7« 

4.  TianoMtt  Croat  Beads   UW 

$,  HaBtalv   SiB8 

«.  fkadenia   tm 

T*  Blaffton   \JK% 

9»  lafkyette,  inelnd'g  Lafajretta 

town  ......7:....,  3.MT 

Lafayette  lowa   1  J)» 

9.  Ridce  Grore   I  MO 

ie.  New  Harmony   1,789 

U.  Oak  Bowery   IJM 

IS.€aaaata   1.736 

la^  BetMekeai   .'.t^s 


cusBOKSs  Coosmr   M.4M 

Precinct—  ■■ 

1.  -Mud  Creek   IJRT 

•i.  Kuck  Kun.  indttdloff  Rock 

Run  village   149 

Rock  Kun  Tiliage   >«i 

X  Tecantoeb   1.I4S 

4.  ^printf  iianlea   l,4a4 

a.  9|irtaiK  Creak  

f.  C«>ater.  hieiad*ff  Oeatertowa  Utm 

Ceater  cowa   317 

T.  Dilaiaa   aSi 

a.  Ball  Play   «» 

Ai  INxon   1 .43!i 

te.  Roand  Moantaln    1.14'J 

11.  Brindler    4R1 

la.  Cedar  BlafT.  incladlnn  Cedar 

Bloir  town   1.143 

Cedar  RlufT  town   im 

IS.  Uaylei>viii«,tnelttdlnK<tayle»> 

TilletowB   SOI 

14.  Waterl«>o   I.IJT 

15.  Bro«<iutown  

li.  PSiden    T*i 

17.  Ced.ir  >prinp«  

1*».  .«ter  Init.  

19.  .^orairord  

9.  £iiie   7I« 

CMILTOX  COfXTT   14MM 

FteoiBCt—  ■ 

1.  MitaeCroee  Road«   IjK* 

3.  Providence  

3*  Benson « • «  *•  •   •  *«•*••■•••••  t«*sM 

4.  Claatun,  laaliidlac  Clanton 

town   3.018 

Clanton  town   eS3 

5.  Cooper,  including  Verbena 

town    3j085 

Terbeni*  town   IW 

6   l.«M 

7.  .Maulesviile   1H7 

S.  OUtle   1.774 

CHooTAwCotnwr   iTjMt 

I.   l.Tir 

8:   l.fl«l 

t.   138 

4.   Mg 

T   tjm 

8.  laeladlng  Woaack  Kill  t1I. 

\»K9    897 

Woroack  Hill  village   418 

9.  Including  Bladen  ."Springs  vil- 

lage *   1.SM 

Bladen  .^pri-jgs  village   440 

10   l.'JS4 

a   1,172 

^Clabkb  Covvnr  

1.  Oalueetawa  -  1318 

1.9altWorke   1,717 

8.  Jaetaon   1088 

4.  Walker  .Springs   888 

•I  voeport   m 

7.  MoLeod   888 

8.  BlverHIII   878 

t.  Good  Sprlnga   887 

10.  Grove  Hill,  inelndiag  Orove 

Hill  village   8.183 

Grove  Hill  village   S£l 

n.  .Xndereon   732 

1-.!.  Gate*   HI3 
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(  LABKE  Cut  XTY^CoDtlUUcU. 

I. 't.  (  offeerille  

14.  riarkesviUe   621 

15.  New  Pn-pect  , 

16.  Tall.ilMCa  .Sprlngt   *»' 

IT  rant-  <  refk...  „.,,.  ,  'M'2 

1».  ne;iflant  Mill   o::* 

1*.».  ("Ainpl»ell   iua4 

t5>.  Ra»bi  'IQ* 
^1.  Choctaw  <°orner.  i  net  utllDg 

ThninH-<ville  vill.tg*   S.4I2 

ThonutoTiUe  Tillage   2tl 

(  I. A  V  COCXTT   IS.TtVi 

Preriiu-t—  

1.  I>»-lta   i.m 

2.  f  opper  Min«..  I  ,  ^ 
12.  Mountain  f '•"•^ 

.{.  Fox  Creek   1..'18 

4.  WeHobulga   ivti 

A.  Coleta   608 

t.  Asbiand,  iBdwdHag  AslllMlA 
town  

A»blancl  town   C33 

7.  Hollin».  incl  II  disg  HoUtns 

town   t<S 

HolUns  town   422 

i(.  BrowDTille   718 

9.  McConatby   ^J^^ 

10.  Wicker   1.238 

II.  Almuod   14106 

VI.  LtnevUta.  InelitdlBg  Liaevilltt 

town   1.510 

Lln«Tlll«towa   3M 

14.  PlnckBeyriUA   WJ 

15.  raloB   m 

i  LKBVHxm  corxnr.   iaja$ 

Precinct— 

1.  Borden  .'.   «et 

2.  OmkLevel   l^o 

3.  Muscadine,  inoladiag  M«Mar 

dine  nil&go  

Mtt»<*Mlln0  Tillnff*   HO 

4.  Cewt  HooM.  inolndtng  Xd> 

mdAVllto  TlllNco   lJUt 

■d«Mrd»vlll«  TUUge  

S*  8lMBit CMmIe*. ........  .... 

i»ge  Tr.  

HMlin  Tlllag*  

7.  Hell  .Mills    610 

8.  Abeniarhy  .  1J64 

0.  Lost  Creok     IJ3» 

10.  ArbacooehM   i.OM 

11.  Pine  Knot   681 

12.  Chaladonec   1.46S 

It.  Ba«kho»   SM 

COVWiC^OIfMff  «•••■•••••  ••.«  lS(tW 

PreotDO^  I  — 

1.  Oldtown   425 

2.  Danaellf  CroM  Eontfl   447 

3*  BrnDiiOD* >•••»••••«•«•■  ••*•«••  S32 

4.  CbildertTilla   430 

5.  Tllman  Mill   3S2 

6.  Elba,  including  Elba  town...  l.2s*6 
Elba  town   2H5 

7.  Peacock   1,1. '»2 

Grant   J<28 

;>  ciintonTille   SGI 

10.  Victoria   1.172 

11.  .*5imn»on>»  .Mill   682 

12.  t  enterville   «/7 

n.  Haw  RidM   195 

14.  Holley   37a 

U.  08MI   TM 


CovrzK.  Coc'scTY— Continued. 


l«i.  Kimmons.. 

17.  Knt*rpri8«< 

18.  PMU.  .  .... 

19.  CMpencor.. 


227 
•CO 
274 
312 


•  •  «  •  •  •  • 


i.54«; 


.•.4V1 
1.214 


COLBKKT  Cl  NTV  

Precinct— 

1.  Soiitli  Fl-  rt-nce  

2.  TUMunilH.!.   incllHliBg  TU* 

cumbiacity  

Tu!>cumblaeKy 

3.  Harton  

4b  rherukee, 

town   \M1 

^.  Chickasaw   1.033 

H.  Dickson   9M 

7.  Rock  Creak   «io 

».  >rTgley. 
9.  wheeler 

10.  Saints.   1J»4 

tl.  1  V 

vinago 

12.  Canp  Smith. 

13.  Pride 


N63 


1.018 
•52 


14.  Spring  Valley   IJfl 

lA.  AJlsboro   m 

10.  AlMflleM,  inelndtng  :»litfliUl 

city   2jtl7« 

Ittaeffleld  citjr   2.731 


Co.MCi'H  CoVXTt. 

Precinct— 

1.  .Mixon  

2.  Fork  t»t  Sepniga . . . . 

3.  Mill  

4.  Bellerille  

ft.  BnMby  Creek  

•.  Ctacloberry  

7.  Brooklna  

i.  JameetnwB  

0.  O.4I0WB  

10.  Ofatrina. 


14JM 


11.  Bvonrreen  (co-extenslTe  with 


Erergreen  town), 

12.  fparta  

13.  Kepton  


C0004  Cooam. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


.•5. 
6. 
7. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


BrooksTiUe  

Xlsbnrg   

Soceopatoy  

Goodwater,  including  Good- 
water  town  

Goodwater  town  

Mount  OliTe  

Hanorer  

Bockford.  including  Rock- 
ford  town  

Rockford  town  

.McConl  

Concord  

Flint  Hill  

Wt-neuika  

Jordan  ..........*..... 

.Marble  VM&f  

Lewis  • 

Traveler's 
Crews  


COTIXOTOJI  COI  XTT   7^36 

rrecinot—  — 
1.  Andalusia,  incluiliog  Andaiu- 

Hfttowa   ijll 
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AtxtaluklAtOtni   270 

.'.  Kairllcia   5it3 

•>■  NewbMnr   3S6 

10.  Hart  

12.  Red  L  vcl   «43 

3.  Helton   VM 

4.  K<>»e  Hill   1  Jia 

5.  Sbirltfv   ti53 

7.  WtttkinA   'JM 

l>.  l>avUSlM»   3M 

9.  HuitJiM   179 

U.  W«MOVtr   47i 

M.  OrtM  Bftjr   33T 

CRB>-ftHAW  COUXTV   15.4:» 

Prrcinct —  — — — 

1.  Sane   l.«fi« 

•J.  Kraiier   64S 

4.  ll'.noraTille   00« 

3.  Helicon.    1.1.10 

5.  Fuller  Cro**  K.jads    1.141 

•i  Rutledire.  inciu<iini:  Luverne 

an<l  RutltMi^t*  villages  ...  3.iN)7 

I,iiv»Tne  N I   4.M 

KiUlrdue  vilUge   314 

7.  Diirro.tn   I.ll>7 

(*  L-on    l.<)33 

'J  Mo  ,nt  I<ia    •«<xi 

lu.  New  Providence   1*22 

11.  Ilull.  .-k    t.4«>2 

l:^.  Urown   »^ 

U.  SftTllhi   I.IIM 

riLLMA^Cotyrr   15.«» 

Precinct—  - 
L  Cullman,  including  Cutluian 

town   l.Wtt 

Cullmiin  town   1.017 

2.  G!*»!tcock   4.'7 

3.  Ko«ni_'    >>'.>»i 

4.  P  easant  liill   l.J-i3 

5.  Tnml.le   1«H5 

6.  Livingston   t>47 

7.  Dennid   6&8 

S.  Wilhiie   T2M 

9.  Hanter    470 

10  Ebenezer   711 

11.  Holme?  (lap   84l> 

12.  Bnndlev   6!»2 

13.  Haileytiia   lA*' 

14.  Dairnall   lJUSA 

15.  Boyd   531 

Ifli.  BreUMtt   072 

Da  LB  COVWT   17,2--a 

Precinct—   — 

1.  Ourk.  IncUulinn  Oxarlc  %  illage  3,097 

Ozark  villase   l.l'.tt 

3  Wcstville   874 

3.  Dalevllle   1,1IM 

4.  Newton,   incluilini;  >ewton. 

villus*-    2.144 

Newton  viliase  ,  520 

5.  tiiU.  v   036 

6.  Hrunuan  «...   9M 

7.  Rocky  Head   1419 

T.      vtioltls ••••••••  ••••«••«•«•••« 

8.  Sjrfvan  UNW   t^l 

9.  Echo   1.529 

10.  (  lopton   MO 

&  ImSmii       '  Eoacto 


I'iALi^Comnr  

Prpfinct  — 

1    PIancer«vine   ^ 

2.  Sumniertlelil,  Includinjt  Snni' 

iitenlelil  vlllai90   1,255 

SiiiuiiKTtlcltl  rUism...   

.1.  Wiioiilawn   ,  

4.  Vailry  Cre«k   xia 

Harrell  CfOM  Ruwls   StfS 

«.  l>ulilin   tn 

T.  Martin   UTW 

«.  umillc.  indiMUnf  Or r  r  I  i  1  e 

town    um 

Orrville  tnwn   sn 

H  LvxlngtoB   1,973 

RIvar    i,iM8 

11.  PlM  FlM   1.426 

12.  Otittown  *.  ...  i,»;73 

13.  riMwant  HIU   i.i>87 

14.  RichinotHl   i.O'Mi 

19.  Portland.    i  osi 

M.  Caluba    i^-^a 

as.  MiiriDtville  

t'nion    -.'.HIS 

24.  Hence   1.332 

2.'..  LilHTty  Hill   l.«l 

2l».  Uliilluiuliie   4Uii 

27.  Vernoii  .              . .    yffg 

•J«.  .Marion  Junction    uit7 

'.".I.  Brown   2.;M1 

Kiiitfii   l,47;t 

.'{I.  Miivly                 ,   iiti'i 

if:.  Elm  hiiirr   >^.> 

y.  Ciriowviiie   ■.».'».' 

;M.  tlovktn   7 '.'4 

.Mitchell     .    i'.:u»» 

30.  ^co-*f\tf  ii<>ive  with  SeUiia  city.  "IjHssi 
Heliiia  ricv;j 

Ward  r.   l,4aii 

Ward  2  14lil 

Wani  3  1,313 

Ward  4  1^ 

WMd  fi   1.570 

T)KKAXji  Commr   -i  -jm; 

I'reciuct—   

I   Bnndlev   474 

2.  Walkpr  Cha|>el  

3.  Braudon   227 

4.  Hendrixvdie    37!» 

b.  Van  Buren   M4 

i>.  Collin>vtlle.  inrlndlng  Collln*. 

ville  town    912 

Collin»ville  towo...   3K7 

7.  Ltfltauon                        .....  7lr> 

i.  Uuil»on  .Mill   315 

Ifvrt  Payne,  inclodlllf  Twt 

Payne  vitx   3.'d0 

Fort  PayM  eiqr   2.t>i»8 

10.  Collier   44« 

It.  Valley  Hea(l.l]MlwilacTltl«r 

Head  riUMt  T.   644 

Valley  HMd  xtiltm   IB 

12.  phiiii|i«  ZtT.   tm 

13.  Sulphur  Sitrlag*   Of 

14.  Deer  Head.*..  ...  ...•.«•«.«..  diB 

15.  Ptoa  ttrora...  

11.  Jtlna  PWMl  

IT.  OfBhan   1435 

U.  Irfittwin ville     1345 

I^Dplar  Springs   628 

26.  Moor*    750 

21.  Ellison    5S5 

"22.  Portersville   394 

23.  Cnimlev   963 

24.  \Vhlt«»n'    756 

25.  Corinth    571 

2tt.  Lydia   

27.  JohnMin    653 
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^  ZLwaum  Cwxtr   fl.«as 

1.  ColemM   \,*^ 

2.  CluuinAluitclit«   1,100 

a,  TallaKiier,  int-huUn;:  TaIl.iPM>e 

town    . .    J."*;? 

TiilLixHt-f  ti.wn   — 

4.  Mitclu-ll  .Mill    '.m 

■  •.  S.iiitiK-k   M'l 

li.  <  entr;»l  Institute    'J7G 

7.  Hiiv.  Wvill*-    l«St3 

t>.  \Vetmii|ika.  i  n  (- 1 II (lint:  We* 

luiiipka  city  ..••...«.•••«•.  4.,V<i: 

>Vfiuiii|ika  city  

i^^t  wan  I   J20 

wnnl  3D9 

Colli  Sprio"^    !.:««'.• 

lu.  RuliinKoa  Snrinpt   *^ 

II.  Kaiclit  Mill   -t^^ 

V2.  Kive  I'Minto  

l.'t.  (itHxl  Hu|i«  * 

H.  New  Hnp«  

15.  K«  le«  tlc-   1 

10.  £il|crwou«l   KOtiti 

17.  Klnittn   MM 

KfM;  A  M  BI A  OOOTY   P.»'»jC 

Pre'inct—  - —  

1.  I'Uif  <;r<>vf    6!<0 

I'nrktT    tM9 

::.  Hreuion.  induilini:  Aico  ami 

Hrewton  t<iwii»   tJK9 

AU'otoun   'i-W 

Krewfiui  tnwu  ■■  ..    .  KtlS 

4.  Pnll.inl.  int  luiitnt:  FullunI  vil- 

I. me   l,4«v.» 

Pollanl  village  

5.  «)wen   ai« 

t:.  Jai-k  Siirtnic*  

:.  ran«e  

8.  WUmb   MSI 

btowah  Cotnrrr   tiju^ 

Preclne(«>        ...     ^  .  ^ 

1.  GftdMteB,  iadndlaff  OwlMtea 

town   6,0156 

GadsUen  town   i^l 

2.  PIlUllp*   21 

9.  KaaiM   72< 

4.  HokaBloff   l  -'M 

5.  BiOl  Flay   Ml 

«.  TnrteytowB   i;202 

t.  Bmk  

t.  VMrrtew   4« 

«.  GrMSWood   4I» 

10.  Dock  8priaff>  

11.  Cox  

12.  .MiMll   m 

13.  Hayne«   TOT 

14.  Walntit  Gmv«   Ml 

15.  Clear  (reek   n4 

16.  (inni  Spriotcs   M§ 

17.  Attalla.  including  AttallA 

town  

Attala  town   1.254 

18.  Hopi^n*   itW 

19.  R«avef   -WO 

20.  WairioTM   IVC 

21.  Short  Creek   517 

22.  Howelttm   4r» 

33.  Beea   ^ 

FAVsnsOoojRT   isjnt 

Precinct—  ■ 

1.  Favett«\iUe.  tocIu<llB|C  Pay- 

"  fttevlUe  town   1,737 

2.  Rl<l»te   

3.  North  River   »50 


4.  Berr>-   Ml 

.V  Runitell   ASP 

6.  l  oJc   M 

7.  Mii-o   711 

>«.  ('<>llin!t  

Holly  :$|irinf»  

10.  I^-e   

11.  Hr..wii  , 

Vi.  \\>l..ttT   

13.  HoU-\  >|>rinf«  

14.  Gilpin   

1ft.  Clear  Tn-elt  

16.  Thompson  

17  otnnewall  

18.  Bylor   . 

Mui»)(rove  

FRAXKU3I  Cou>rv. 

Precinpt—  ■  ■ 

1.  Newburtf  

2.  Ru!«9elU  ille.  Including  " 

■^^llvllle  town  

Rii»»ellville  town  

Frankfort  

4.  Plearant  cut*  

ft.  Hear  Creek  

Burl«««Ni  

7.  Bel  Unnt   Ijm 

H  Col«  Mttl   4tt 

9k  MnmrtalM  A|irlnft>   otb 

10.  laliell   -4 

GENEVA  Corjtrr   lOJtt 

l're»"in««t—   — 

1   1J30 

2   MT 

3   2J54 

4   770 

5  .  IncliKlini;  Gene^-a  town   1.683 

Geneva  town   637 

6   8»2 

7   Sit 

8   SBt 

0   m 

10   «• 

11   68i 

G REESE  COU.NTY   "iS.OOT 

Precinct—  

1.  Kutaw.  iorlaiUng  EuUw  town  3.344 
Kutaw  town   1.115 

2.  ForklanU   3.3.'.9 

3  Ti<ihaliee   l.t>?4 

4.  Bolicee   I.t>l8 

5.  IHjbbs   1.187 

8.  .Mount  Hebron   1.6A3 

T.  ainton   2A9» 

8.  FleaftantBidgO   1.184 

9.  .Mantua.   l.ltiO 

10.  Union   1.237 

It.  KnoxTille   1.187 

11.  Sprlnillold   1,M> 

15.  wmtwnmm   Ml* 

_  Hal»  Coom. 

I.  Kftvman.  SboIiuIIbk  880 

StntlM  Tfllago  

Sfwnrt  Sttitioa  TiUiNI*  

S.  KOW  Pl'IW|MOt.....   IJU^ 

3.  Harrlaon   M4 

4.  Greeoabofo.  indiuUnie  UrMM> 

iHKOtown   8448 

Grecnyburv  umn   1.7811 
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Halm  C»c»tt— ConUnocil. 

S.  Nrwbenif.  la«rlttillii|C 

iM>mr  fwm   ■^■■'O'* 

«.  Hnllnw  tfqOM*   •'.'••Tn 

7  Cr*l»rTlll«   3.i«iy 

t.  .Margin   3.v.'4 

9  Lanevitle   .l.xn 

10.  Wamrnrttnra   ux: 

11.  Mil*   7M 

n  r»nlniee   i.'.>4i 

19.  PhlltlM   3.11 

14.  G««ial#«   'JK 

^Hiumr  Couxrv   sun 

1.  (iitnlMi   IJMS 

S  riHCiHiwnoil   1,114 

 TTTT.   tjii 

iMhen  rtttacv   dC7 

4.  Cnlnmliia.  InrliiOiui;  Colitin* 

1t1avillair«   ^n'4 

Cnliiniliia  village   IHV 

5.  Hanlwli  k   1.436 

•.  Meaiitand   ijm 

7.  I.'iirpton   412 

8.  Five  i'uinxn   930 

Ablievviile.  Inclnilfnc  AMw- 

vllle  vilUtfr   l.fJtt 

AI>l«vUlr  vlllktee  

1«  :*hortenrille  

U  Otito  

I-'   Ij«Trn«-evin«'   l.-'^H 

n   \Vrj_-lit   :'J7 

14.  ^\  illiaiii'.  S.  Iiool  HiMiMf   1.3IH 

15.  R»-Miol.l   .Vi3 

l(i.  Balkiuii   l.Ul 

IT.  Alkimi  

jAcKKoar  CorsTT  

Preiinrt—  — 

1.  Briilireport   1.131 

•2.  Bolivar   LOW 

9.  Stevenson,  inclufling  Steven- 

.«<Mi  town   1,4.11 

8teveni>on  town  

4.  Carpenter   69.1 

5  Ka-^h    943 

6.  Fackler   931 

7.  Ba»9  .<«tation   l.Oil 

H  Cav*-  Sprlnu   •'^'3 

0    A  111 -oil   477 

10  H«'llpf.inte   1.419 

1 1  Hawk  Sprlsg   Ttt 

12.  Lane»ton  i  ,  «n 
».  Haywnoflf 

U.  Tu|ielo   1,(U6 

S4.  LarkinnvUle.  inolniiOf  LmI^ 

in^vilie  town   1.157 

Larkiii-ville  tOWM   21K 

1.:j   Hunt  More   54S 

16   WiHxlville   Sl» 

IT.  NsL^h vlll^ fl08 

X8>  Oollins •»*•  ••••••••  IfJ^K 

1».  Bishop   «tl 

•JO.  Kyle  Si.rlnc    TM 

21.  S<kittKtMir<),  incluUiag  Sco(t»> 

burn  town   2,9S4 

Scotti«t>oro  town   ^iAO 

21»  .'*anilep«   287 

23.  Paint  Rock   1,429 

Kirliy  MUU   707 

•J&.  Harmoov     ;i96 

26.  Oarth...'   520 

-T.  HollvTree   551 

Diitton  Store   764 

r.nin*  ^^prlnits...   5«6 

31    Holly  .>priDg»   161 

as.  Um  Riick   1. 


_  jKrrEKgoy  CocyTv   8t(.aoi 

1   r» 

2.   *   1,982 

3   1^77 

4   m 

5    -M 

U    4«! 

7  

».  laelmliBe  Uxmm**  anil  lto(l> 

cling  town*   l^M 

Oxronor  town   584 

RcdHtnc  town   4*4 

•.  BKclunive  of  |«re  of  Biimlnie* 

ham  Clcj   4JR> 

It  

It   1,4911 

II.  ladndlttK   Henrjwlica  ami 

l^la  townn   t,8lt 

Benryellen  tmm  

Loaf  In  town   'iW 

n.  IncluiUnie  Tnuavllla  town ....  IflOl 

TraaavlUa  uram   461 

U   131 

1»   I,S« 

16.  Inrlnilini;  Mnrri*  town   VTS 

Morris  t<i\»-u   I8t 

17.  Includinie  Warrior  town   3.nM 

18.  Inclniiinir  Cmlitr.  Coalhnnc. 

anti  M«H-kt<>n  towntt   •.•.-'77 

r.THlifr  town   •J«»3 

(■oalliup.;  {o«u   M'J 

:<iiK-kton  town   'iM 

19    4i5 

'JO,  Iiti  l  iUinu  IroiiiLili-  (own   Ltitt 

21.  t\<  lu-i\»*  of  |>ari  <M  Hir-  i 

uimuii.iiii  •  il\            I  . 

37.  E.\cUiri\tM,f  piirt  ul  Bir-  f  *^ 

ailBKlwiii  l  ity  I 

S2   1.338 

»   m 

24   3M 

25   887 

.    .  .....■•*>■■.  *■■.■■■   *  »  *  4  m  •mm  •»  94ft 

•         ••-  •   ^"^4 

■>  Inrhnline  Bro«iksiile  town  

Itrook^itle  town    .>(> 

29.  IncludinK  Pratt  Miue»  town..  5  (>21 

PmctMiMa  toam   I,»I8 

30    428 

31   573 

33   «0« 

38.  Incluilinic    Be!>i>emer,  glOMi, 

and  Wooilwaril  toarna....  5,788 

BanMnirr  town  

SIoHs  town  

Woo«lwanl  town  

91.  Incliulinic  Avonaal*.£Xatt  Hlr^ 
mincham*  and  wocdlawn 

towns   4,887 

Avondale  Town   l«8tt 

Jiaat  MinuisKbaia  town   108 

Wowllawn  town   1,868 

•«.••-•  ................  •••••••• 

38  •  ••••••  (k>0 

38.  InclucUnie  BloMsbune;  town....  hfiVt 

Blo»»lturg  town  —    tH 

BtrmtojgMn^^^,  la  piadaeia  8« 

La«ar  Ooinrrr   I4jfr 

Prtcinet— 

5.  Tacsoii,  iMAndtag  Tanm 

town   iiSBI 

YaraaiitowB   liit 

S.  Laamaea   888 

s.  Stonma   B«i 

4.  Brmni.. .* <•  •«  8S 

5.  Oooda   381 

8.  Haaaon   487 
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Lamab  Cocamr-43ottnttinMil. 

7.  MlUTOlt   7M 

t.  riMt  5pffi«f«   att 

f.  Mntrow   1,771 

10  Militar}'  Srtrinirn   716 

n  B<>tti*   810 

12  TralU    730 

U  Vail    m 

14.  Millimrc.  lnrln«linir  Millport 

town    no 

Mill|M»rt  town   244 

!.'»  Suto  ..   

16.  Stricklaml  

17.  WiliMin....    TtM 

W.  Rlilc*   »4A 

Lai  okrdaleC'OUXTY   23.739 

Pre»'in«t—  — 

1  Mitcliell    615 

2  Ro..:er^ville   1,496 

3.  Lexinucou    '-HO 

4.  Cro**  Rtmd»    l.i<>«i 

5.  StuttA   l.l^i 

6.  Outer  Star.   1.(>T<J 

7.  Biackbnm  ...   .   l■0'.^o 

8.  Florvne«,  InelutUnK  norano* 

<  itv    8.310 

FlurenVe  «  itv   6.012 

0  K.iw  Hitle   1.4>*1 

10.  <  t.ikl.iiKl    2AS.> 

1 1 .  r«  ra vvUy  Siirinisi>   1  uMl 

15.  Waterloo   1^ 

Lawbencb  Couyrv   l»«ri& 

Precinct—   

1.  Hinii1ioco,lncludUi]eMttliilwfo 

town  

t.  Conrdaiul,  inclaiUnir  Court* 

land  town   1,3M 

CoartlanU  town   578 

S^.  Tbwn  CrMk,  including  Town 

Creek  town   ItMS 

Town  Creek  town   301 

3  nrickviUe   UM/k 

4  Ltftirliton.  including  Lei^hton 

town   1.422 

5.  Wolf  Springs   1.M9 

6.  .Mount  Ho|>e   2.(m 

7  -Moulton   2,925 

8  Pin  Hook   1.2T3 

9.  Oakville   2,109 

Lee  CoDimr   .^,im 

Pretintt—  — 

1  Heiilah   tjtt4 

2  Oi>elika.    including  Op«lllca 

litv   6.«T5 

0|>elika  cltj  •  3,Tu3 

3.  Ridee  Gnvo   1,402 

4.  Bethel   95T 

8.  Loachanoka.  including  LdmIi» 

apoka  villatre   1|6S3 

Luachapnka  vilL^ue    WK 

6.  ▲uburn.  including  Aubura  rll> 

lage   3, on  I 

▲oborn  rillag*   i.44n 

7.  FtoffM  Chapel   i,'.m 

8.  Salem   1^ 

9.  Meadow.4  Cro)i»  Roails   lySfT 

10.  Phcaniz  Citjr,  locludiog  PlM^ 

nix  City   5.117 

PlMBnlx  City   3.T00 

11.  WaoooctMC   1^1 

12.  Sear  Cro«i  Roaila   IJM 

18.  noyil  MOi   1410 


LiMMTO3»«  Oooatrr. 
LAUMna.  Inclndlnic  i 


t. 
s. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 


12, 

13 

14. 


•  •  •  •  •  a  « 


Slmairnrtl. 

Sand  Sitring  

Pietuuvyie.  tortatdtaf  Bli»* 

nmttt  town  

UUbertaixira  

Witklnm  

PleaMint  Omve  

Big  Creek  

Geonria   

Slouicb  

Moorennlle.  ioclud'g  Moores- 

rllle  town  

Mooresville  town  

RtchUiiU   

(in-iMilirier  

ljuid  Nunc  


t,m 


L<>WM>t>  t"i>fXTY  

1*1  e<' I  lift  — 
I    lii-nion.  including  Benton  vll- 



Benton  viiUge  

2.  Cliiir<  lull  

3.  rollirene   

4  (tiirUoiivilIf  

5  F;iriuer->vilie  

6  MiM--   

T   Hifknry  Hill  

8  Hopewell 

Mount  Wiltine,  including 
.Mount  Wlllinc  town..... 
>louni  Willing  town. 

10.  Fort  I)epo>it.  including 

Deposit  village  

Fort  Deoosit  Tillage  

11.  Sand]>Ridge.inoiadingSan4y 

.Ridge  ▼lllnge..T7T.  

12.  Brooks  

18.  Prairie  Hill  

14.  Hayneavllle.  inclod'g  HajMi 

rille  Tillage.....*  

HayneaTilie  Tillage  

15.  Letohatotiee,  inoinding  Late* 

bniehee  vtUage  

Letoliatolmt  vUloce  

16.  SMen  Ci^aek...rM7:  

IT.  Ptetlaia  

IS.  IfPwndeaboro,  inel 

Lowndes  boro  Tillage 

19.  Saint  Clair  

ao.  Wbitehall  


Macox  CotJKTr  

Precinct— 
1.  Tuskeieee,  ioclud'g  Taskegee 

town  .'  

Tuskegee  t«-wn  

Texas  

8«)Ciety  Hill  

Warrior  .>raiiil.  including 
Warrior  .'-•tdiid  Tillage.... 

Warrior  .Scand  Tillage  

Cotton  Valley  

Honey  Tut  

rrosf'Keys  

Franljlin  

Notaiiul;ra.  including  Noca- 
i>ulcu  town  

X«tcaaulga  town  


2. 
3. 
4. 


6. 

• . 
.H. 
9. 


1,9tt 

1.2S8 
1.244 

i.m 

1.441 

143 

'.tyn 
I  ,»v 

1,210 


04.' 

l.^.^ 

S4>«7 

*.mn 
i.i:k 
:ii» 


1 

i31 

2,813 
•18 

2.317 
1.M8 
8U 


lU 


1^ 
1,148 


18,488 


4.1100 
1.803 
524 
l.T4« 

2,700 
215 
1.910 
1.2T9 
1.7M 
087 

S.U8 


16 
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IIAMM9  COCXTV   9Mli 

1.  HaMavnto.  Ia«ta4iag  Hue*-  " 

VtltotVWB   9,196 

RwSwvMklCOwa   T.JM!J 

I.  X«inMfflwt  

3.  3ta3wvfli*<  tnelodiac  Msy»-   

vOtoMwa   2d6»2 

4.  cSmm   1^ 

t.  ViMM   1^ 

«.  WIntMbttii  

T.  Tmaa......   IJga 

8.  MmUmib,  ittdwilaf  StadlMiB 

town   IJOB 

9.  rtouTiti«   i.ns 

10.  MAftUon  CroM  9m4»   1 JBT 

II.  M«ri<llanTill«   SjNS 

12.  Hascl  (treen   iJM 

13  hopUr  Ridn   Mt 

14.  Wrtu  r.   3M 

1ft.  Qarley.  inoltidlnK  Oarlcy 

town   1.14S 

Gurley  town   570 

16.  Hay*  dtore   1410 

IT.  Plern*   6S2 

18.  Claad  Cnrt   308 

l».  Owen  rro»s  Road*   961 

•.*'»  Lamer   l.»^4 

■^1.  MoDroTia   1.4T9 

lUSSMO  COVXTT  

'i^mSmio.  '  'uM 

t.  OtMopolto.  toclaito^  Ptiigf 

oUa  city   4JtU 

Deinopolia  ei^   IMt 

9.  J«fr«rM>n   2JU3 

4.  Siprlnshin   9jm 

5.  Daytoo,  includ'g  Davton  ri\- 

lage   S.M1 

Dayton  village   419 

Faansdale.  iDcladlog  Faant>* 

dale  vUla«e   S420 

FaonsdaJa  Ttllace   211 

7.  McKiBley   3.1T3 

8.  Linden   i.VM 

9   Hni   1.T45 

10  Nanafalla   1.050 

11  Dixon  Mllla   l.U« 

12  .'^hih.h   '-'.f^ 

13  Hamoen   'X« 

14.  Horaa  Crttk   T87 

15.  PlntTille   8«l 

16.  Sweetwater   1.124 

17.  HobOlMB   770 

MABWMlODOaTr   11,MT 

FrecJnct—  — — 

1.  Hamilton   1.810 

2.  Rayea   562 

3.  Camp   362 

4.  Bexar   M2 

5.  .'»hott8Tine   579 

4.  R*id   429 

'  T.  HacWleburg   782 

5.  Factory   6t13 

9.  Kimbrbugh   491 

10  Howell   545 

11  Hearce   5T8 

12  CUrk    496 

13  New  Rirtr   691 

14.  Winflcid   1,205 

14.  Gain   1.'44 

14.  niMIt   >t7 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


9. 
10 
11. 
12. 
13 
14. 
15. 

n;. 

17. 
14. 
». 

ao. 

21. 
St. 


OVBMnTlllt.  ineladiDK  Ooih 

tcnTilletown  

Oontersvllla  town  

Cross  Roadi*  

Blir  Spring  

Albertvllle  

.lav  Hird  

Wakfrtt-Ul  

Claysville  

Bonhart   

Kenoenier  

Hoof  y  romb  

P.aiiii  Rock  

Oleander  

.Mount  Miirb  

Warrenton  

Red  Hill  

Davidson  

Klrby  

Tbonip«oo  

Buckvnort  

Red  Apple  

Crawford  ...................... 

K444i  JPnill4  ■...•..•.••..«..•.. 


.....a.. ......... 


I. ............. 


MOBtLK  CofXTV  

Precinct— 

1.  Citronelle.  including  Citron- 

viil.iije  

2,  Mount  Vernon  

Beaver  Meailow  

4.  r  I  rick  

5.  ('Tff'iA  .  

6.  .MauviM.i.  iniiiid'i;  CbuncbulA 

Tiliatif  

rhunrhuL-i  village  

T.  Albrition  

8.  Carver  

9.  wbi»tl4r*UMladlDg  TllUfe.. 

10.  Koster  

11.  NapoleoDTlllt  

12.  ."^priDKbin 

13.  Wbeelervit!«... 

14.  McGill  

15.  Grand  Rav  

14.  SalotElmb  

IT.  Vowl  River.  incladlSf 

dnre  vilLige  

Tlif'xJnre  villa^;e. ...... 

lA.  Havuu  La  Batre. ....... 

19  Cedar  Point  

'20.  Stfelpy  .Store.  

21 .  Keil  Store  

22.  Baird  Mills  

21.  AloDzo  Tboma* 

Mobil*  city  

Ward  1  

Ward  2....   794 

Ward  3   867 

Ward  4   1.689 

Ward  5   3.116 

Ward  6   6.231 

Ward  7   7.447 

Ward  •  7«4» 

Flm  ward  prMint  

Slxta  ward  prceiact  

8«T«atb  ward  prveliMt. 


>•••••••• 


I4n 

4T1 

311 
2«!i 
l.:iM 

4»9 

742 
f^^ 

nM 
1.13 

;iT3 

745 
1.:.23 
755 

i.;iii4 

454 

1.3».l 
1,079 
1.U4 

.•567 

1,238 


51^ 


1J14 

.V)0 
344 
SI 

MT 
2S4 
W» 

M5 

1.19ft 

4»r 

002 
•73 
M 
441 
tit 

T44 

fn 


],M1 
270 
147 


ytovmem  Comm  

Precinct— 

1.  .Mount  Pleasant  

2.  Claiborne,  including  Ferdtia 

Hill  village  

Perdue  HillTmage  

3.  Monroevilla  

4.  Burnt  Com  


18.090 


2.284 
4I» 
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Mo.vRuE  CuOTV— CooUniMd. 

5  E«t   634 

6.  Uidce   '.m 

7.  McKinley   2.0U!» 

t.  Hell  Landing  •   IjOO 

9.  (itrriiiaiiy   1.T17 

10.  rtofvilltf   l.tiJO 

11.  oia  Texa  ■   l.no 

1-2.  Midway    l.at>>.) 

13.  Kempville   l.lti:* 

MOXTOOMXHV  COCXTT   56,172 

Precinct—  - 

1.  Elam   1^1 

2.  Re«.*e   %m 

3.  vCo-cxteosire  with  wards  1,2 

and  3,  MontKouery  city).,  tfitt 

4.  (Co^xMnsire  with  wards  4, 5 

and  c.  .MnntgooMry  eity)»  Utlll 
Total  for  .Mont(om«r>'  city 
(co-exten»lY«  wlUi  pr»- 

cinctH3aa<14)   njM 

Ward  1  9.419 

Ward  S  4Mt 

Ward  3  IMH 

Ward  4  dJ» 

Ward  5  iMO 

Ward  •  1,148 

8.  Walker   X.238 

6.  Mount  3l*igi   3,912 

T.  Pike  Road   '2M0 

8.  I>K>1*%'   '.M^U 

9.  McGehee   2.'J5.'> 

10.  Kilough   -'.745 

11 .  Robertson  Crobs  Roads   3.ii-_>t» 

12.  rort»T   j.in.'i 

13  Pine  Level   1.015 

14.  Dublin   1.570 

15.  Tucker  Store   2.ti.v» 

18.  Union  AcMtony  

.M  oKOAai  Couarrr   24.o«t9 

Precinct—  _ 

1.  Decatur,  including  Decatur 

cltv  and  New  Decatur 

town   6,903 

Decatur  city   2.786 

New  i:>ecMnr  towa   8488 

2.  Lames   599 

3.  Dan  Till*   1.037 

4.  Gibson  ••■  •   «.•.••...••..«..  1,237 

5.  r«lkviile.  inOliidiBff  PlIkTin* 

town    3,172 

6.  Lawrence  Cotc  

7.  Apple  Grore  

8.  Valtaermoso  Sprinn   

9.  SomenriUe,  tnoladittf  I 

Somerflltotowi..  I  ......  iJtSt 

14.  NoanXlU   ) 

18.  lIiratllttiii«liii8liicBtet88ll8 

tOWB  ....7.   1488 

BMt88ll9tOWB   888 

U.TMBttr   IM» 

18.  Cartar.   ^ 

15.  Flint,  taoHullaf  niBttfitr.  . 

18.  Wolf  .TTTT^  

16.  8hady  OroTC   841 

17.  Era   23T 

PzKKY  Comrrr   29,332 

Precinct— 

1.  Marion,    including  Marion 

town   5,99 

Marion  town   1,988 

2.  Hamburs   1,^8 

3.  I'niontown.  incluUint;) 

I'Dittntown  town.,  i 
Uniontown  town.  «W.  f 
W  J  • 


Perry  Coi  stt— Cuattaoed. 

4.  Scott   2.746 

5.  Polecat   726 

i>.  HrusU  Creek   )«74 

7.  Oldtown   l.tiA!) 

6.  Serere   I.OJI 

9.  Ptneturky   m74 

Irt.  Heard    fi:i.» 

11.  Perry ville   !.2I0 

12.  Oak  <rrove   ,   1.044 

13.  Radfordsrille   1.1*) 

14.  CuamaKluMB   l.«3S 

U.  WaltkaiSrTr.   Uli 

Pice  ex>  Coc^fTY   22,470 

Precinct— 

1.  Durroh   M7 

2-  Paimetso   507 

3.  Vail  •.......»  H»»t 

4.  Provuienca..,,  .......m  4N«' 

5.  Caruthers   i.;:3ii 

6   Vorkrille.   l.i;w 

7.  Beard   T-ii 

8.  Reform   733 

9.  Burkbatter   7i'> 

10.  Elmore   'xii 

11  J^tuckev   506 

12  SprinKbill   IjSI 

13.  Pickens riUciaclndiaf  PlBb> 

ens  vili*  town   l.TiC 

14  Carrol  I  ton   1,418 

15  .^iieed  .Mftia  

16.  Raleigli  

17.  Pleaaank  Orov*   23t 

16.  Oiney   847 

19.  FraacoBfa   1,947 

w.  Mcnphto   8N 

21.  Falrtlold   SJ8T 

22.  Vienna   817 

23.  Bethany   t.m 

PXKB  CO'JJCTV   84.483 

PnctaMt—  ...i— . 

I.  Troy,  Inolodiag  Tray  city. . . .  8498 
Troy  city  

Wardl  

Ward  2  

Wa*d8  481 

Wart  4  488 

Wards.  481 

Ward  8  326 

t.  Orion   ijB8> 

8.  Cbina  Grow   882 

4.  Cross  Roads   1.373 

6.  Monticello   V78 

6.  Tanyard   1.164 

7.  Dixon   2.967 

8.  Grimes   1,196 

9.  Darby   l.s.%5 

10.  Gosbcn  Hill   1.351 

II.  .Mltcbell   1.157 

12  .Jo»le   1,290 

13  Linwood   5H5 

14  .Spriuchill  •   1.5-*: 

15.  Indian  Branch   l.ioi 

Raxooim  Oorarr.   17.219 

Precinct—  — 

1.  Saxon   1.147 

2.  .Morrison   i,073 

3   Rockdale   1,047 

4.  I^mar   1.772 

5-  Kurson   1,769 

6.  Wedowee   2,093 

7.  Fox  Creek   822 

8.  Fiat  Rocic  t   888 

9.  Lcalna   UOT 
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n.  nMnoke,  iD^l4laff  BOMiok* 

town   WW 

Rmnuke  town  

SI.  Rock  MUU.  including  Rock 

Mill*  viU.ice  

Rock  Mllla  villaK«......  

12  Itai  on  I<«Vtl  

U.  Halpla  


1 


Rt-9!<ELLCouamr. 

Precinct—   

1.  iVirard   5.4*» 

2.  C'nwlonl   2.123 

4«  1  clic^ ■  ^   ••»*•*••••••••«•  l,79t> 

f.  Hortville.  inclaolOf  BaiCi- 

borocov\n    1.913 

Hurt«bor<*  town   433 

i.  Katcheciiulib«e   l.A«iU 

7.  Seale  iiu  :udingfl«al«Tlllag«  3.12H 
.<»>&Ie  villat;«   29tl 

8.  « '-uicbee   l.K» 

9.  Jcrnigan   1.589 

vUlaft  rVr.   2,157 

OtaBvUl*  Ttttag*. 

Saint  Claib  CoL'Nxr   17,333 

Precinct—  i 

1.  AfthTtlle.  includint;  Aabville 

town   2.017 

2.  Oldtuwn   613 

3  Br>«ncbville   1,M7 

4.  Sprinerille.  iiiclucUDg:»prtog- 

viUf  towB   l.fM 

5 
6 


U«'a«on'4  

>t<rel  Station  

(irea^y  (  ove  

<>reen^]>ort  

Front  (  rc«*k  

Broken  Arrnw  

Seddon.  ioclu41ng  fUT«nid« 
and  SeddMI  

EASODTtU*  

MuDdiM  

Onnlftp  ....•«•••••••••••••••••• 

Eden,  iocladinf 
Cook  S^iagt*-' 


10 

11 

12. 
13. 
14 
15. 
M. 
IT. 
IS. 


Shblbt< 
Precinct— 

1.  Calumbi&na.incIudingCoIum- 

biana  and  Sbelby  towns. . 

Onlnnibiana  town  

Shelby  town  

2.  Spring  Creek  

3.  Calera,  includ'g  Caleratown.. 
Caler&  town  

4.  MonteTallo.inclodtDgOanice 

and  MontemllOtMm...* 

Ournee  town  •  

MontevaHO  tMPB  

5  Tyler   

6.  Helena  

7.  EiliotUTllle  

1.  Yellow  Leaf  

9.  WllMi0Ttll0  ••••••«••••••••••■• 


19.  HnrpwtTttl* 

U.  SMnrman.... 
U.  Hifliland  .... 
It.  BoMS|iria«». 
M.  B««rCrMk... 
N.  XtOf  CiMk. 
IT.  ~ — — 


• ••«  «••• •••• 


3,:»5 

6tM 
753 
OW 
1.923 
78t 

tATt 

201 
57-.' 
Wl 
1.307 
1.144 
1.101 
1.706 
1.021 
601 
4)M 
3M 
1,373 


Sl  mteb  Cncarrr   29.574 

Precinct-  

1.  BUck  Bluff   .M*: 

2.  Gaston   6«U 

3.  Tbornrillo  

4  Earbee  

.5.  Intercourse  

6.  Vurk.  i(\cludini;  York  town..  l,6wi 
York  town   41ft 

7.  Livingston.  Including  Uring* 

«toa  town   3,419 

Livini^ton  town  

.H   ItrewersTilto   1.97:t 

9  Belmont   1,»70 

10.  Blutt  I'ort  ,   711 

It  Jones  Bluff   2..%54 

IJ.  .*^umcenrllle   2.4i«5 

13.  PafBMnito   1,046 

H.  a«iaMvfll«.  lMl«d*K  qila9i 

Vin*9M   3.282 

ualaMvUto  lowm   1.017 

15.  LMf   1.969 

Hi.  PriMM   1.167 

17.  Hares   947 

16.  Cubft   l.tti 

19«  ^^AVMi^iir »•••••••  ••••  •«••«••••••  IfSU 

k« •»••««»  •••••  409 

Tallaoma  Co0STr   SlyM 

Precinct—  — — 

1  Blue  Eye   2.-154 

2.  EsAtAboga   l.aSi) 

3.  SllTtr  Rnn.  inclodlng  Jenifer 

town   2.427 

Jenifer  town   323 

4.  Cftinnabee.  includ'si  Iro-  | 

naioii  town   ' 

Irnnntoii  town              i/iVi]"  *r»»» 

14.  .lohn.'*on.'»choo'  House —  i 

5  TalladeKa.  including  Talla* 

deca  citv  ,   5.3.M> 

Tallade(;a  c'tty   2,063 

6.  Mardisville    1,599 

7.  Ca.<it.  including;  Renfroe  Til- 

lage     1,346 

Renfroe  TUlAge  •.'   202 

8  Kymalga   1.701 

9  Riser   1,730 

10.  FaTetterllle   UM 

11.  Sylacauga,  including  Sjrla* 

canga  Tillage   2,618 

Sriacauira  vil  la^e   464 

15.  ChildersburK,  inelwttit  OMI- 

dersburg  Tillafr*   2,157 

Childersbnrg  Tfllaf*  

13.  Emaahee...:.   634 

19.  Mnrntflolwrt  Ko«M   537 

19.  Snially   397 

17.  HowA  Cov*  Ml 

Xttnfi>rd  town.  In  piaelnott  3 

Md4.  

TA1.I.AM0A4  CooaiTr  

Precinct— 

1.  (tobl  Branrli   l,iig 

2.  Alexander  Citv.  incliidine  Al- 

exander C'ity   3.143 

Alexander  Citv   879 

3.  Hackn«\^Ule.."   1.812 

4.  Poplar Sprinirs   I.cjkt 

ft.  New  Site,  including  New  Site 

viiiace   1.123 

New  Sue  Villaat   109 

6.  Ej;:le  <  reek   1.^ 

T.  I>adeviiie,iMlnd'ff  Dndtrlli 

town   2..13C 

D.ideville  town   '<7:t 

8.  Oak  Ftuka   371 


I 
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9.  R*U  KidK*   at 

If.  fiufala   m 

11.  WalnntHiU   ttr 

IS.  Re«ltown   t«74« 

13.  Chiirrhill   *30 

14.  Rome   Mt9 

15.  Camp  Hill,  inclutling  Camp 

Hill  villaee   1,4» 

Camp  Hill  village   M 

IS.  DtKilevville    1,301 

17.  Davi.oton.  iiicluilinK  Davlttoa 

and  Zana  villaKM   2,470 

Daviiicun  villa(;e   141 

Zana  village   SM 

14.  Jat-k.«on  Gap.  inclmlini;  Jack- 
son Gap  villace   9iW 

JsM:k>un  Gap  vlUai;e   207 

TrsKALootACocanr  

Precinct —  — 

1.  Wimlotu  Springs   4M 

2.  New  Lexiii,:ton   TG8 

3.  .Moore  Hriili:*?  

4.  Marconi ville   '.>3Li 

.^.  Thuiii]iiion  Mill   347 

ti.  r>ea!>on!«   414 

7.  Do<l!ion   inKi 

»   Mitchell   » 

HiiL'tie-    916 

10.  Ntirthport.  including:  Norcti- 

port  villaue   2.4«*>- 

Northport  village  ..•  413 

II   Favor   473 

12.  ParfoM   632 

13.  Vanc«   728 

14.  Jone«   M7 

15.  Cottondale  

16.  Court  Houste.  including  Ta*> 

kaliM)!'a  city   7,436 

TuskalooBa  cUy  •••  4«21A 

Ward  1  1J» 

Ward  2   53S 

Want  9  3i«l 

Wan!  4   660 

Ward  5   867 

Ward  6  1,4m 

17  Hlekmaa   '-"M 

18.  Friemon   1.438 

10.  Blocker   l.n»4 

20.  Croftsland   523 

21.  Rumuiua   616 

22  FoctwrStOt*   1.270 

23  K(Mpp*U  Stem   se7 

l:4   Rtftf   602 

■Ji.  WIlitMa   380 

as.  Cok«r   911 

sr.  TftylofTflto . 

^   WAI.KKB  COUSTT   IMTB 

Pwcinct— 

1.  jMp«r,  includ'g  jMytrtowa 

Jaapcrtown  

a.  South  - 
t.Sion.. 


S*  IbM^cladlaic  Ckrlmi  Hfll 
_  tnwB  ........ .......••*.••• 

OkTbon  HOI  era   Ml 

•.HolljGmve   Tit 

T.  BeacbCrove   m 

t.  Pleanant  Orove   71M 

9.  Raybom,  includine  Day  Gap 

town   1.40C 

Day  Gap  town   421 

10.  Hilda  HtU   7flO 

11.  (4ood  Sprhipi   «K! 

12.  Conlova   7tt» 

13.  Shady  Grove   l.3u» 

14.  Barton  Cms*  Roads   583 

15.  Dnimmond   40t 

Ifl.  DoreKis   Ml 

17.  Tur|>«ntine   432. 

W.  " 

WAfliita«TQ9rCoinnT   ijm 

Precinct—                             .  1  n— 

1  

2.  Inelodiac  Saint  SuplMM  tH- 

Uico   lgN9 

SalBt^toptaom  viUofo   ttr 

9*   1.0ns 

4   l.Tif 

witoojc  OomtiT   t93ie 

Prtrinct—  — — 

1.  Cnmden.  iDdodias  CobmIob 

town   2.624 

CamdcB  utwa   545 

2.  Canton   1.4f«7 

.t.  Reboboth   1,134 

4.  PrairteMuff   1.676 

5.  Clifum   2.406 

6.  Kethel   2,741 

7.  Lower  Peach  Troo   2J09 

t.  BUck  woir   uai 

9.  AllMlttM.... 

It.  Hooliam  

U.  Ptoo  Apple, 

Apple  tom. 
PiM  Apnl«t 
IS.  tauvi&Sl,l 

  '» 

IS.  Mte.   an 

14.  Wax  Mllli   ttl 

It.  Sedan   ftt 

It.  BoUtng  Sprtngt   UIS 

17.  Gee  Bend   1,S» 

15.  MovBtHoiM   Ull 

WI2CSTO*  Oomnr, 

Precinct—  — 

1.  Doable  Sprtan»»«« ••••»•••  787 

2.  Bller  Road   1,443 

3.  Black  Swaa^   l,l4t 

4.  Black  Pond   626 

5.  Diomal  ..**.*...•.*  '.«OJ 

B.  Houfiton  ••••.•..••.*«.**  .vr.' 

7.  Loorey  TkVtni   ma 

t.  Morgan   m 
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PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ALABAMA. 


The  history  of  Alabama  has  numerous  interesting  and 
important  events  that  deserve  attention ;  but  in  a  work  of  the 
character  and  limits  of  this  "  Hand- Book,"  nothing  more  than 
a  bare  outline  of  such  events  can  be  given,  and  those  seeking 
fuller  information  in  regard  thereto,  are  referred  to  the  sev- 
eral histories  of  Alabiunu  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  poitt. 
1540 — July       The  territory  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama entered  by  DeSoto,  the  Spanish  adventurer,  while 
searching  for  gold.* 
1540— October  1?.    DeSoto  fought  the  great  battle  of  Max. 
hih,  or  Maurihi,  with  the  tribe  of  Indians  subsequently 
known  as  the  Mobilians.t 
1540 — November  DeSoto  passed  out  of  Alabama  into 

3Iississippi,  where  is  now  the  county  of  Lowndes,  Mia- 
sissippi.l 

169d — January  31.  The  French,  under  Iberville  and  Bien- 
ville, while  sailing  in  search  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  disoom  jtfiMfoers,  afterwards  J>ttuphin 
lalaiuLi  1 


•PaeotB,  with  aboaC  1.000  caralters,  MplendiiUy  arntMl  aail  equipi>e«l.  Untied  on 
the  west  coMt  of  Florida.  May  30.  1539,  and  marcliint;  throai^h  Florida  and  Geonrt*. 
to  aortlwAstcm  Georgia,  croMed  over  that  State  and  entered  Alat>ama  in  what  is 
aawClMidfeMMatf.  Wtum  thw  h»  m>fehii  la  >  •wiMmty  diwetf  —  tl—eh 
bama  to  within  one  hundnrd  tni1e.4  of  the  ^If  coant.  and  thence  westwardly  ro  ttie 
MlHlMlppt  river,  which  he  discovered  in  Jia}-,  IMI.  Of  course,  it  wlil  be  borne  in 
■M  tkM  te  Motor  •  «taM     tlw  MM  MMioMd  «m  Mm  wlldi, 
except  by  Indians,  and  called  bj  one  general  name— Florida.  For  a  fOU MOOQM 
OoSoCo's  much,  see  Pickett's  History  of  Alatuuna,  vol.  l,  cha|>.  I. 

tPktett,  ta  hit  Hlmy  of  AlafeMM,  vri.  I,  If.  lotM  tiM  oto  cf  thli  iMtl^ 
which  is  said  hj  Bancroft  to  have  hoM  om  oC  tht  Moodiest  Indian  battles  ever 
fooglit  on  StM  mU  of  Um  Uniloa  ilMW*  M  tpfett  It  now  Choouw  Bluff,  Clark* 
oo—ty,  9m  t»  AI>biM»  ttf<r,  nboat  immi^^io  mXIm  alaoeo  to  ooniMno*  with  cko 
TombiKbee.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  very  disastrous  to  DeSoto,  and,  although 
victorious,  his  army  became  bndly  (toaoralized.and  never  recovered  from  its  offMli, 
DeSoto  loot  in  killed  eighty-two  of  his  cavaliers,  and  killed  d,000  Indians. 

tPaeo>o  ilt^  <■  the  Mississippi,  in  May,  1<M2.  of  %  MaHgnsnt  fever  oontrMM4 
In  its  twamps.and  was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  liifir  oa  ■  iltlt.  ■Imilll  nlghHH 
prevent  the  desecration  of  bis  remains  by  the  Indians. 

f  mwona  to  tula.  In  April.  UK,  LaSalto.  a  fUttd  young  FrenelMMtt  fMrtilaf  la 
Vmeh  Canada,  bad,  with  a  ftw  iterteff  oootpanlotta,  doaoomlod  tiM  Xtsslsalppi  from 
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1702— January.   BienviUe  establubed  a  settlement  on  Alassa- 

(jre  island. 

1702 — January.  Bienville  established  the  original  site  of  Mo- 
bile, on  Mobile  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Dog  river*  and 
built  there  Fort  i>'t.  Louis  de  la  JfobUe.^  t 

1711 — March.  Bienville  established  the  present  site  of  the 
city  of  Mobile.l 

1711 — October.  A  pirate  ship  from  Jamaica  debarked  on 
Massacre  island,  and  plundered  its  inhabitants. 

171i — June.  Fort  Toulouse,  afterwards  Fort  Jackson,  built 
by  Bienville,  four  miles  south  of  Wetumpka.S 

1719— August  19.  A  Spanish  squadron  bombarded  the  French 
on  Massacre  island,  but  were  repulsed.| 

1720 —  ^December.  The  capital  of  the  Louisiana  colony  trans* 
ferred  from  Mobile  to  Biloxi,  Miss. 

1721— March  17.  Fhnt  African  slaves  landed  at  Mobile.*  * 
1735 —      .  Fort  Tombecbe  established  by  Bienville  on  the 

Little  Tombigbee  river,  at  what  is  now  Jones*  Bluff. 

BMr  ItH  bead  waters  to  tbe  moaUi.  anil  tber«,  upon  a  tiuall  manby  elevation,  in  fuU 
vltwof  tbe  tea,  taken  /nnnal  po»»e»»lon  nf  tbe  cuuntir  in  tbe  name  of  his  king  — 
Loato  XIV.  tbe  then  reiirning  sovereign  of  Frmot.  and  in  v\  bo««>  honor  tbe  terriiwy 

was  n»nie<l  Lnoi^imui .  L.iSal!e  couM  never  afterwanls  Itntl  tlie  inoutb  (rMiCtotM. 
Iberville  ami  Bienville  found  it  shortly  ufter  paaaing  Massacre  i»lao<l. 

man  bones  (ti!>coTere<l  on  its  surface. 

*  Mobile  city  took  Ita  name  from  Mobile  bay,  and  tb«  bay  received  ita  name  from 
fttrilMof  IiidiaasoiiMllTlatvpwIcaaliorM.  ThMawnvtlwiadlMMiplM  m  bti^ 
ically  fnii(;ht  DeSo<0 at MmMlo  in  1540,  the  remnant  of  whom  nirvivinc  tfeMMO- 
gulnary  battle  w«rt  fpoad  bMO  by  tbe  early  Frencb,  and  by  tbam  calleU  J/oMNnu. 

tXhtatntof  gofifWtof  tiw  LoaMMnoolonjr*  wMeii*a(  tiift  tlM^lMlwM 
tlM  Mil  «f  tiM  present  States  of  Hisslatlyvl  — d  ilalwt,  «M  latd  Inra  fey  MM- 
rOle  In  1T02,  and  continued  until  1711. 

I  Tbe  lower  settlement  at  tbe  moutb  of  Dog  river,  being  subject  to  inundation* 
BttBtrllto  reeotved  to  remove  hlaeapitnl  to  more  elevated  ground,  and  did  so.  to  tbe 
■pet  wbere  the  of  Mobile  now  stands.  Here  he  built  another  fort,  of  wood, 
which  in  a  few  years  gave  place  to  tbe  extensive  brick  fortresa.  Fort  C'ofufe,  of  tbe 

tka  French  nobleman  of  that  name;  and  tbe  KncMsh  called  it  CftaHMte*  tOkMIT 
their  young  queen  oooaort  at  tbe  time  tbey  became  possessed  of  it. 

fFwtTowlew  twelBBaM<e«>«nrrwer  lead  liiteiMtheOeeen  Mi  ^hl 

lapoosa  rivers,  sind  a  stone  ronid  l>e  thrown  into  either  -strpani  from  the  fort.  The 
old  Fnmdi  graves  can  etill  be  seen  there— twenty<one  buried  together,  who  were  ex- 

Ike  French  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  thSiM  iHC 
I  France  and  Spain  were  then  at  war. 

••These  were  a  cargo  of  120,  and  tbey  were  sold  to  the  colonista  at  an  average  of 
Slli  Mth.  to  be  paid  for  in  tol*aecn  or  rice,  in  three  annual  insMlliuenui.  Tbej  wmt9 
tlwSfftt  slaves  introdttoed  iato  the  LBMteiaiw  ooloay,  bat  their awivai—affef  My 
foOowed  by  others. 
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1743 — May.  Bienville,  who,  for  more  than  forty-six  years  had 
been  Governor  of  the  Louisiana  colony,  resigned  and 
returned  to  France. 

1763 — FeViniary  18.  France  ceded  to  England  all  the  soil  of 
the  Louisiana  colony  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  em- 
bracing the  settlement  at  Mobile. 

1780 — 3(arch  14.  Fort  Charlotte  —  orij^inally  Fort  Conde  — 
and  the  Mobile  settlement  taken  from  the  English  by 
Don  Galvez,  the  Spanish  commander.  * 

178ti — November  30.  On  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  the  former  relinquished  to 
the  latter  her  claim  to  the  soil  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  latitude  31  ^.  t 

1795 — October  27.  Spain  relinquished  to  the  United  States 
her  claim  to  the  territory  east  ol  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  latitude  31 t 

17^ — September.  Captain  Ellicott,  an  English  engineer 
officer,  completed  the  running  of  his  famous  boundary 
line  along  the  thirty- first  parallel  of  north  latitude 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Chattahoochee  river. § 

1802— April  24.  Georgia  relinquished  to  the  United  States 
her  daim  to  the  contiol  of  the  ooimtry  out  of  which 
ultimately  grew  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 

1807— J'ebroajry  19.  Aaron  Burr  arrested  in  what  la  now 

Washfaifffeoii  conntT.  Ala^tmnfi  *  * 
1807— December.  St  Stephens  laid  off  in  town  lotot  and  a 

road  eat  irom  there  to  Natches,  Miss. 


*  Spain  and  En^and  were  then  at  war. 
t  Notwithstanding  this  cession  on  the  part  of  England,  Spain  rontinufd  to 
aMert  a  title  to  all  ttie  territory  eaat  of  the  MlMUtippl,  west  oi  Georgia  and  eouth  of 
IMM«  «  dtp««, »  nlmttM,  clainlaff  tt  by  Vim  o(  kw  Tktofy  ofOT  ^ 
m  Mobfle  In  17W. 

S  Spain  rMenred,  m  the  time  of  thie  oeasion,  the  atrip  of  the  now  Sute  of  Alar 
taHMMMkafthttUfftgMimpanlMttf  north  Uttitad«,nad  coBdanid  «•  hnMtto 
MCtiement  at  MoSfl*  until  1813. 

f  Thi*  liM  it  known  m  the  "  £Uicott "  line,  and  at  preaent,  for  Um  moet  pan, 
*lm  wnilwin  bo— Jaty  of  Alnlwn.  Owtaf  tothodvpUoiif  of  thoSpudaHs, 

Cbptnin  Ellicott  was  thraOfMHrs  nmnini;  the  line. 

iTte  money  consideration  for  this  surrender  was  Sl«2S0,flM. 

••9m  WM  oBdonvoring  to  —Ito his  ■taipo  to  PMntMta,  wkHi  hoospiittSto 
leave  thecovatqr.  He  was  arrested  by  Clif fiin  Qilnot, and  oobSboS  fa  Pott Stoa 
4lar«t,  until  lafem  to  Wnsblnyton,  1>.  C. 
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1813— April.  The  settlement  at  Mobile  and  the  part  of  Ala- 
bama south  of  latitude  31%  relioquished  by  Spain  to 
the  United  States. 

1818 — July.  Bloody  war  commenced  between  the  Cieek  In- 
dians and  the  white  settlers  of  Georgia  and  what  \a 
now  Alabama. 

1813— July  27.    Battle  of  Burnt  Comfoaght* 

1813 — August  30.    Fort  Miras  massacre.t 

1813 —  October.  General  Andrew  Jacksoo  marched  from  Ten- 
nessee into  what  is  now  Alabama,  with  2,000  Tennes- 
seeans,  to  avenge  the  massacre  at  Fort  Mims. 

1818 — Kovember.  Jackson  routed  the  Creeks  with  great 

slaughter,  at  the  battle  of  Talladega. 
1818 — November  12.  Celebrated  canoe  fight  on  the  Alabama 

ilTer,  near  daibome.! 

1814 —  ^Maroh  27.  Jackson  drove  the  Credcs  from  their  fortifi- 
cations <m  the  Horse  Shoe  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  rlrer, 
in  the  now  county  of  Tallapoosa,  Alabama,  killing  a 
great  number,  and  virtually  ending  the  war. 

1814 — ^April.  Fort  Jackson  established  by  Gen.  Jackson  on 
the  site  of  Bienville's  old  Fort  Tooloiise.| 

1814 — August  19.  Treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Fort  Jackson 
betwen  Gen.  Jackson  and  the  Creeks. § 

1814 —  September  15.  British  sea  and  land  attack  on  Fort 
Bowyer  repulsed  by  a  portion  of  Jackson's  command."* 

1815 —  February  13.    Fort  Bowyer  surrendered  to  the  British. 
1815 — April  1.    The  British  evacuate  Mobile  Point  and  Dau- 
phin Island,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

*This  tras  the  tlrsc  in  the  long  and  terrible  Creek  war  that  followed,  muI Its  tile 
WM  in  tlM  nortlMni  ponion  of  wbat  it  now  Gonoeali  county,  AlalNunn. 

tVorn  daiailtd  Moooat  of  fhitborrilitolratebtiyof atOtWOMKaadehBdrni, 
wm  Fleken's  History  of  Alabama,  vol.  2,  p.  -2«4,  M7.  Of  tta  SS3  soul*  in  the  fbrt, 
ItMtfenn  fUt]r«aeap«Nl  Um  forrof  tbe  saragre  Creoks.  Fort  Mims,  a  square  atoolOMl* 
OBCIoeing  nboat  an  aero,  was  locntod  in  tlie  norttatm  put  of  what  is  now  Bnldwte 
county,  ililwMi,  iliowr  oat  mllo  to  tiw  mm  of  the  Ainh— n  rtfir,a«d  tiwo  balow  tiw 
Cut-off. 

;ln  this  light,  Jerry  AMtOl,  Sam  Dale  and  Jiitue«  Smith  were  paddled,  in  a 
Ihril  0— oo,ty  n  ■•tio  tmmil  Claeir,  to  tho  middle  of  the  itTor»  wlwto  ■H»l»ia 

and  killetl  nine  of  eleren  athletic  Crpek  In<lian«t,  in  another  canoe;  tin  two  Who 
escaped  sprang  into  the  river  at  ttie  beginning  ol  tlie  tight,  and  swam  MtaoiOb  Mo 
000  of  Anatora  portjr  woo  i«erlo«ily  ta|uffod. 

e  See  anfe,  pai;e  T8.  for  the  site  of  Fort  Toulouse. 

f  The  Ccoeka  bad,  at  this  time,  iieen  terribly  punislied,  and  the  Fort  Mima  Maa> 
•oofo  feorfofly avonge<l  by  Jaokaoo  and  ociMi«»ood  ttof  woio  gtei  to  ono  flar  pmm» 

••This  old  Fort  wait  located  on  Mobile  PolaCaMl  was  built  in  1813.  Fort  Mof^M 
DOW  oeeuploa  iu  site.  Tlio  attack  meodooad  woa  dnriag  ttw  war  of  ISIS. 
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1S17— Maicli  1.  AUihama  territory  carved  oat  of  Mlseiesipi^ 
territory,  with  St.  Stephens  as  the  seat  of  govemment, 
and  Wni.  W.  Bibb,  Territorial  Governor. 

ISl^Jaanary  19.  First  Alabama  Territorial  Leipislature 
convened  at  St.  Stephens. 

1818— July.   French  refugees  found  Demopolis. 

1818 —  ^November.  Second  and  last  Territorial  Legislature  as- 
sembled at  St.  Stephens. 

1819 —  ^arch  2.  Congress  authorized  the  people  of  Alabama 
Territory  to  form  a  State  government. 

1819 — 3Iay  3.  Election  for  delegates  to  frame  a  Constitution 
for  the  State  of  Alabama.  • 

1819 — July  .'i.  Conventioji  to  frame  a  Constitution  lor  the 
State  of  Alabama,  assembled  at  Huntsville. 

1319— Aui^ist  *2.  Constitutional  Convention  concluded  its 
labors  and  adjourned. 

Ibl9 — Septeml^er  'lyK  First  general  election  in  Alabama  un- 
der the  new  Constitution,  for  Governor  and  members  of 
the  Legislature,  t 

1819— October  25.  First  State  Legislature  assembled  at 
Huntsville. 

1819  —November  9.  Wm.  W.  Bibb  ioaugurated  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

1819 —  December  14.  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  admitting 
the  State  of  Alabama  into  the  L^nion. 

1820 —  May  S.  First  term  of  the  supreme  coui't  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  held  at  Cahaba.  t 

1820 — October  28.  Second  State  Legislature  assembled  at  Ca- 
haba. 

1820 — December  18.  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved, 
to  establish  the  University  of  Alabama. 

1820 —  December  21.  State  Bank  chartered  and  located  at 
Cahaba,  the  seat  of  government.   Capital  #2,000,000. 

1821 —  December  18.  Supplementary  Univenitj  Act  ap- 
proved. 

1825- -April  3.    General  LaFayette  visited  Montgomery. 

•  TMlar  WNMiBMd  for  two  dajr*— May  3d  aad  4th. 

t  The  Toting  was  oontintiefl  for  twn  I.iy  — -'fpteinlHT  L'Oth  and  21*t. 
t  CatuUia  becMM  Um  Mat  of  the  State  guTeroment  iu        by  virtut  of  Art.  Ill, 
^  m«f  iteCoudtatloB  Of  isif. 
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1826— State  Capital  and  arcbivts  removed  from  Cahaba  to> 
Tiiskaloosa. 

1828 — Work  on  the  original  University  buildiiii^s  begun  at 
Marrs  Spring-,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  ease  oi  Tuska* 
loosa  courthouse. 

1831 —  April  17.    University  of  Alabama  opened  to  students. 

1832 —  January  13.  Tuscumbia,  Courtland,  and  Decatur  Rail- 
road incorporated  ;  the  first  constructed  in  the  State. 

1882<— January  14.  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved,, 
organizing  the  sapreme  court  of  Alabama,  as  now  oon* 
stitnted. 

1882^anaary  21.  Montgomery  bnmdli  of  the  State  bank  in- 
corporated  with  a  capital  of  1800,000. 

1882— Xovember  16.  Decatur  branch  of  the  State  bank  in> 
oorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

1882— December  14.  Mobile  branch  of  the  State  bank  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000. 

1887 — Great  financial  revulsion  in  Alabama,  and  in  the  United 
States,  generally. 

1889— January  26.  Alabama  Penitentiary  incorporated. 

1889— August  Great  drouth  throughout  Alabama  and  the 
entire  South,  beginning  about  the  first  of  this  month 
and  continuing  until  the  end  of  January  of  the  next 
year. 

1842 — February  8.  Alabama  Penitentiary  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  convicts,  and  the  penal  code  adapted  to 
penitentiary  punishments  became  operative. 

1846 — January  28.  General  Assembly,  by  joint  vote,  selected 
Montgomery  as  the  future  site  of  the  State  Capital.  ♦ 

1846 —  February  4.  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved, 
placing  the  State  bank  and  its  branches  in  process  of 
liquidation. 

1847 —  November  2,  Original  capitol  building  at  Montgomery 
completed  and  turned  over  to  couunissioaars  appointed 
by  the  State  to  receive  it. 

•  A  poyolar  TOM  had  iMra  pravtowly  talm  M  tiM  <|tMMioa  of  rt^^ 

of  trovemment  from  Tu^kaloofa  to  «ome  otiier  nmr*  aoceitiiible  and  centnl  point 
and  the  proposition  was  carried.  Wlien  the  Legislature  balloted  for  the  new  site  the 
•ompttag  dtlM  W9V9  Mobfle,  Montgomery.  Selma,  flaattvOlt,  I^HktfooM,  Mmrttm, 

Wetompka,  and  State-ville.  MonTi;oiner>'  wan  chojten  on  the  !>ixteenth  Itallot,  when 
the  rote  stotMl :  .Montgoiner>-  G8,  Tuskaloosa  39,  Selm*  11,  Wetuntpka  9,  HobUe  3. 
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1847 — ^Dfcember  6.  6«iiml  Assembly  for  the  first  time  met 

in  the  new  capitol  at  Montgomery. 
1849— December  14.  Oipitol  at  Montgomery  destroyed  by 

fire.  * 

— December  17.  Governor  Collier  inaugui'ated  In  the* 
Montgomery  Methodist  Church,  the  capitol  having  been 
burned  three  days  before. 

1950 — January.  The  work  of  rebuilding  the  oapitol  at  Mont- 
gomery commenced,  t 

1851 — November,    rreseiit  capitol  at  Montgomery  completed. 

1J<.^*2 — Fel)ruary  <>.    Alabama  Insane  Hospital  incorporated. 

1S54 — February  17.  First  legislative  enactment  establishing 
a  system  of  free  public  schools  in  Alabama. 

185C — February  IS.  Important  supplementary  act  to  estab- 
lish free  schools  in  Alabama. 

ISOO — January  27.  The  State  Institution  at  Talladega,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind, 
incorporated. 

1$60 — Februnry  24.    General  Assembly  adopted  a  joint  reso- 
lution requiring  the  Governor  to  order  a  general  election 
for  delegates  to  a  State  Convention  in  the  event  of  the 
elevation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presidency  of  the- 
United  States. 

1860 —  December  24.  General  election  for  delegates  to  a  State- 
Convention  under  the  call  of  Governor  Moore,  pursuant 
to  the  above  joint  resolution. 

1861 —  January  7.  State  Convention  assembled  at  Montgomery 
to  take  action  in  view  of  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  t  • 

1861 — January  11.    Ordinance  of  Secession  adopted.  |[ 
1861 — January  12.   Alabama  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  withdraw  in  a  body  on  hearing  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession. 


•It^Mui  ilieallilj 

BCcidpntil,  anil  tome  thinking  it  the  work  of  an  InceinUary.  The  Oames  were  first 
diacovticd  wcatog  from  Um  roof  of  tbe  Boproaentatlvo  Hail,  about  1  Uft  r.  m.,  and 


ttbe  bnildinf?  was  in  min*.   Most  of  the  arrhive-' were  ^aved. 
t  Tho  pretont  capitol  oocupiot  tbo  lito  of  tlM  original  building. 

'  Ooremor  Moore  prior  to,  bnt  in  aMMyation  of  the  afloption  of  this  ordinance 
•eixod  Fons  Morgan  and  Gain—,  aa4  Ml.  Vernon  ▲nenal,  in  Alabama,  and  aent 
I  to  riOMiciaU  to  WHywiB  la  ifk$  Mimo  of  ttao  XkvyTaffd  oad  fOmattlMt 
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1861 — February  4.  Delegates  from  six  secedini^  States,  com- 
prising- a  Provisional  Congress,  assembled  at  Montgom- 
ery to  orgauize  the  government  of  the  Confederate 

States. 

1S61 — February  18.    Jetferson  Davis  inaugurated,  at  3Ioat- 

gomery,  ftrst  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 
1861 — March  State  Convention  adjourned,  tirst  having 

ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States,  which 

had  been  submitted  for  such  action. 
1S61 — April  15.    First  patient  admitted  to  the  Alabama  la* 

sane  Hospital. 

1664— August  o.  Farragut's  Heet  entered  Mobile  bay  and 
encountered  the  Confederate  war  vessels.  • 

1864 —  August  7.    Fort  Gaines  capitulated  to  Farragut. 

1564 —  August  23.    Fort  Morgan  capitulated  to  Farragut. 

1865 —  April  2.    Selma  stormed  and  captured  by  Wilson. 
1865 — April  4.   University  buildings  at  Tuskaloosa  burned  by 

Croxton. 

1565 —  April  8.    Spanish  Fort  ab.mdoned  to  Canby. 

1865 — April  0.   Confederate  defenses  at  Blakeiy  stormed  and 

taken  by  Canby. 
1S65 — April  12.    Mobile  occupied  by  Federal  troops. 
18G5 — April  12.    Montgomery  occupied  by  Wilson. 

1865 —  May  25.    Disastrous  powder  explosion  at  Mobile,  t 

1866 —  June  21.  President  Johnson,  by  proclamation,  ap- 
pointed Lewis  £.  PanoM  provisional  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama. 

1866—Jaly  20.   Grovemor  Parsons,  by  proclamation,  ordered 

a  general  election  throughout  Alabama,  for  delegates  to 

•  IB  «lw  natrml  MgafenMit  wkieb  MRMd,  tte  OonflidMBtt  iMt  nttdt  %  gat- 

lant  reflistAnce  bat  was  forced  to  tuccuinb  to  Farra^ntN  superior  strength.  It  was  in 
UiU  battle  XhaX  tha  United  States  monitor,  Teciuuseli,  was  »ank  b>-  a  torpc<lo,  and 
4Miied  dowB  tffer  9M  BieBi  iv1ioe#  bonea  now  lie  entenibed  wlthlii  tte  Iwbv^  iivw 
4Mlng  of  the  wreck. 

t  Aboat  2:1A  r.  M.  (Ml  tbi*  date,  tbe  Federal  magazine,  located  at  tbe  corner  of 

of  assorted  amruxinitinQ,  iucluded  In  which  were  about  thirtjr  lOM  of  gnn-powder 
exploded,  dealing  deatb  and  deatmotum  am.  all  ildea.  Tbe  repdCtcC  tiM  ezpleetw 
'VMlMM'tf  tof  fsvty  ullec.  Bverf  koSM  ta  tke  eft^  IMt  ttM  foree  of  tlMOk,  mtf 
It  is  estimated  that  tbe  dead  numbered  three  hundred,  the  wouadM  to  two  hun- 
4red  more,  and  that  tiie  propeitjr  1<nm  ima  f  •MiMM.  Zbe  cause  uf  the  exploeion  has 
Mver  been  Meettal— d,  bat  it  to  MpfMtdMbM*  Imm  fmm  Mieamldeatal  drop- 
ptag  of  a  loaded  shell .  .Mobile,  at  tint  tltM*  wasU  Ike  peetewloa  U  tho  IMml 
twopo,  OBder  OeaenU  Oraagor. 
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a  State  eonTentkn,  callad  hy  him  to  sMemble  at  Jlont- 

fomery,  September  13, 1865. 
1865^Aiigii8t  81.  General  electiott  for  delegates,  pursuant  to 

Govemor  Farsons'  proelamation. 
1865 — Septimber  12.  GoMtitatioiial  Conveiitioii  tseembled  at 

Montgomery* 

1865 — September  80.   Constitutional  Convention  adjourned.* 

1865 — November  6.  Klecrion  for  State  officers  and  members 
of  the  General  Assembly — first  after  the  war. 

3865 — Xovember  20.  General  Assembly  convened  at  Mont- 
gomery— first  after  the  war. 

1865 — December  13.    Governor  Patton  inaugurated. 

1865 — December  20.  State  government  turned  over  to  Gov- 
ernor Patton  by  Governor  Parsons. 

Ib67 — .January.  New  University  buildings  begun  at  Tuska- 
loosa. 

1867 — March  2.  Congress  passed  the  Reconstruction  Act,  re- 
manding the  ^tate  to  a  semi- territorial  ooodition  and 
subjecting  it  to  military  rttla.t 

1867-— iJarcb  23.  Supplementary  Act  of  Congress  passedy 
preeeiibing  the  method  by  which  the  State  might  frame 
a  new  Constitatm  and  aj^^y  lor  admiatioB  into  the 
Union. 

1867— November  5.  Reconstraetion  OonTention  aasembled  at 
Mon  tgwnery.  t 

1868— Febmazy  4.  Qnestkm  of  tbi  adcqption  of  the  Ooostita- 
tkm  framed  by  the  ReeonatractioB  Conventioo,  voted 
on  by  the  people. 

1868 — Jnly  18.  William  H.  Sndtli,  flrst  Governor  of  the  re- 
oonatmcted  State,  inaognrated. 

1868 — July.  New  University  buildings  at  Toekalooea  com- 
pleted. 

1S69 — April.  New  University  buildings  opened  to  stndente. 
1870 — Novembei  8.  Kobert  B.  Lindsey  elected  Governor  of 

Alabama.  § 

*  before  adjoarniog,  tbe  cooTeotlon  ntade  lucb  changes  in  the  organic  law  of 

tion  for  OoTemor,  other  State  officers  and  members  of  the  General  AsMmbly. 

t  It  will  be  remembered  that  CoogreM  refuaeU  to  recognize  the  SutegorenimeBt 
fWbHehed  br  PraeldtBt  JohaMQ. 

:  This  is  known  al»o  as  the  "  baynnet  convention." 

f  Thie  UaM  it  inserteU  because  It  marks  an  important  event  in  tbe  State's  bis- 
toiy— I.  §^  tbt  vMetMt  for  tk«  tloM  iMtog  pt  Hm  Donoeimtie  ud  OoMmitIv* 
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1874 —  ^Xorember  24.  Goorge  8.  Hoostcii  inaugarated  Got- 
etnorof  AUbams.* 

1875 —  Karch  19.  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved, 
calling  a  convention  to  revise  and  remodel  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State. 

1875 — August  3.  General  eleetion  for  delegates  to  the  State 
Convention  of  this  year. 

1875 — September  6.  State  Convention  assembled  at  Mont- 
gomery. 

1875 —  October  2.  State  Convention  adjourned,  after  adopting 
the  present  Constitution  of  Alabama  and  submitting  it 

to  the  people  for  ratittcation  or  rejection. 

1876 —  November  16.  The  Constituiion  of  1875  ratified  by 
the  people  at  a  general  election  held  on  this  day. 

1875 — December  6.  The  Constitution  of  1S75  became  opera- 
ti\  e. 

187t> — April  'J.  Great  rain  and  wind  storm  throughout  Ala- 
bama. This  storm  came  from  the  east,  and  lasted  nine- 
teen hours  without  intermission,  and  was  accompanied 
by  unusually  heavy  thunder  and  continuous  rain  and 
lightning.  The  rain  was  considered  the  heaviest  that 
ever  fell  in  Alabama. 


INDIANS  OF  ALABAMA. 


The  Indian  tribes  loiind  Sn  Alabama  by  the  first  French 
and  English  settlers,  and  remaining  here  until  removed  to 
their  western  reservations,  were : 

The  ^uscogees,  or  Creeks,  called  CreeA-s  by  the  English, 
from  the  number  of  beautiful  streams  flowing  through  their 
vast  country.  This  was  the  most  extensive  of  the  Alabama 
tribes,  and  in  time  absorbed  a  great  number  of  lesser  ones, 
includmg  the  once  powerful  Alabamasy  from  whom  the  river 
and  State  of  Alabama  took  their  name.  Removed  to  the 
west  iu  1837. 

•This  elate  is  inserted  for  the  reason  that,  with  tlie  iiLiuctinition  of  Gorernor 
Houston,  came  Uie  beKinnloi;  of  thosie  rcfonim  tn  tlie  ailmiuii^tration  of  the  State 
.goTaramtBr  wklch  liara  bMn  siBM  lo  vljcormMljraml  tttortiHirallj  pwweufd. 
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The  Choctaws,  to  whom  the  Englinh  gave  the  name  of 
JFTat-Beads,  from  their  habit  of  flattening  the  foieheads  of 
tlieir  infants  by  a  process  of  compression.  What  was  left 
of 'the  Jfobdians  by  DeSoto,  eventually  became  incorporated 
with  this  tribe.  The  Choctaws  were  removed  to  the  west  in 
1830. 

The  Chickasaws,  one  of  the  most  warlike,  fierce  and  pow- 
erful tribes  in  North  America.  Removed  to  the  west  in 
1834. 

The  Cherokees,  from  Cheua,  their  prophets  being 
called  Cher.vt.vghge,  that  is,  mett  of  ilicine  jire,  Kemoved  to 
the  west  in  183(3.* 

*Thtfe  were  uiaoy  ntlwr Mttall  triiH>t«  in  Alaiama,  liat,ta tht  oonnc  of  tliMt  tiMjr 
an  becMM  aiMorbctI  In  one  or  ttw  othtr  of  tlittie  four  grattt  ohm. 
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Government  of  Alabama  and  Its  State  and  County  Or- 
<»AinzATiox8 ;  FouncAL  Divisions;  Electiox  Laws,  and 
Laws  Relating  to  thx  Hou>iN<ft  op  Ofpicb* 


GOVERiNMEM  OF  ALABAMA  AND  STATE  ORGAiNI- 

ZATiON.  I 

  I 

The  government  of  Alabama  is  republican  in  form,  and,  by 
its  Constitution  *,  divided  into  three  distinct  co-ordinate  de- 
partments, namely,  the  legrislative,  the  executive  and  the  judi- 
cial, each  supreme  in  its  sphere. 

The  Legislative  is  the  law-making  department  of  the 
State  go  verm  en  t,  and  consists  of  a  General  Aaaemhhj,  com- 
posed of  a  Senate  of  not  more  than  thirty-three  memberst, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  not  more  than  one  hundred, 
apportioned  among  the  several  districts  and  counties  of  the 
State  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law.  Senators  are  elected 
every  four,  and  Representatives  every  two  years,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  August.!  The  General  Assembly  meets  biennially, 
OQ  Tnflsday  after  the  second  Monday  in  November,  at  Mont- 
gomery, and  its  sessions  are  limited  to  fifty  days.  The  Senale 
la  presided  over  by  a  President,  and  the  House  of  Representi^ 
tives  by  a  Speaker,  oboseii,.reapeetiveiy,  by  (hose  bodies. 

•Por  tto  Ml  tm  of  titfs  CoMtlcncloii,  M*  oirt*.  iNMiw  t-M. 

tTbe  number  at  present  (lMmB,33  .Senators  and  100  Representatives. 

t  Fnr  the  qoaliflcMtoM  nit  Stuton  miU  Rcpneenttttvm,  IM  aacr,  ComcicatlM» 

Art.  IV.,  Sec.  4. 
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Each  house  selects  its  own  olficers,  and  is  the  sole  judge  of 
the  election,  returns  and  qualihcations  of  its  members.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  receive, 
each,  six  dollars  a  day  for  their  attendance  on  the  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  mileage  of  ten  cents  a  mile  iu 
goinjj  to  and  returning  from  the  seat  of  government.  Sen- 
ators and  members  receive,  each  four  dollars  a  day  aad  the 
same  mileage. 

The  Executive  department  of  the  State  government  is 
oomposed  of  a  Grovernor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Aud- 
itor, Attorney-General  and  SiipehiiteiidMifc  of  Educatkm.* 

Tlie  Governor  is  the  supreme  executive  power  of  the 
)>tate»  and  the  head  ol  the  Executive  Department,  and  exer- 
deee  a  general  superintendence  over  the  other  officers  of  that 
depertmeot :  he  ie  styled  *«The  Governor  ol  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama;" Is  eleoted  biennially  at  the  general  election  on  the 
first  Monday  in  Angoat  t,  and  his  term  of  office  is  two  years : 
he  most  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age  when  elected,  and  must 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ten  years  and  a  resi- 
dent citizen  of  this  State  at  least  seven  years  next  before  the 
day  of  his  election:  he  residee  at  the  seat  of  government;  sees 
that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed;  keepe  the  General  Aa- 
sembly  infonned  as  to  the  condition  and  welfare  of  the  State ; 
may  remit  fines  and  forfeitures  in  a  manner  prescribed  by 
law ;  grants  reprieves  and  commutations  of  sentence  ;  has  the 
power  to  pardon,  except  in  cases  of  treason  and  impeachment ; 
approves  or  vetoes  the  enactments  of  the  General  Assembly  ; 
and  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  State. 
The  salary  of  the  Governor  is  13,000  a  year.  In  case  of  his 
disqualification  from  any  cause,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
takes  his  place,  and  il  the  latter  is  disquaiiiled  also,  the 
bpCitker  of  the  House. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is,  next  to  the  Governor,  the 
most  important  officer  of  the  Executive  Department.  He  must 
be  not  less  than  twenty-tlye  years  old  when  elected,  and  most 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  not  less  than  seven 
years,  and  must  have  resided  in  this  State  not  less  than  five 

•■grtlMCon»Citutioii,Axt>  V*,  Sec.  l.  sfierijft  constitute  part  <>f  clM  Exaontlrt 

Department,  but.  f^r  the  purposes  of  this  "  Haml-Book.  '  they  will  b9  motS  AppVIH 
pmtely  trtraieil     uodertlie  title  County  Orffanisation,  po$t,  paiee  101. 
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yeai*s  next  preceding  his  election.  He  is  elected  at  tlie 
same  time  as  tlie  Governor ;•  holds  office  for  two  years, 
and  must  reside  at  the  seat  of  government:  he  is  the  cu>to. 
dian  of  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  and  authenticates  tliere- 
with  all  the  Trovernor's  official  acts,  except  his  approval  «»f 
laws  and  resolutions :  he  is  also  the  custodian  of  all  the  origi- 
nal statutes  and  public  records  of  the  same,  and  certifies 
copies  of  such  when  required:  he  attests  all  commissions, 
grants,  pardons  and  other  public  documents  from  the  Gov 
ernor,  seals  them  with  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  when  neces- 
sury,  and  certifies  copies  of  them, — and  has  nuiny  other  im- 
portant duties  devolving  upon  him  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  State.  His  salary  is  »l,8oo  a  j'ear,  and  his  official 
bond  910,000.  Any  Tacancy  in  bis  office  is  filled  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Govpt  nor. 

The  State  Treasnrer,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Governor,  is  the  principal  financial  officer  and  agent  of  the 
State.  He  has  the  custody  and  control  of  all  the  revenues  and 
public  funds  of  the  State,  and  disburses  the  same  on  warrants 
dniwn  by  the  State  Auditor.  His  qualifications,  as  to  age,  dt- 
izensbip  and  residence,  are  the  same  as  those  of  Secretary  of 
State,  and  be  is  elected  at  the  same  time  and  holds  office  for 
the  same  term  as  that  officer.t  His  salary  is  12,100  a  year, 
and  his  official  bond  is  8250,000.  In  case  of  a  vaeanoy  in  his 
office,  the  Governor  fills  the  same  by  appointment  He  most 
reside  at  the  seat  of  government. 

The  State  Auditor  snperintends  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
State,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  ezeoutive 
officers.  His  duties  in  connection  with  the  State's  xevennes 
are  nnmerons  and  responsible:  He  audits  and  adjnsts  all 
.  the  aooonnts  of  the  State,  and  the  accoonts  of  all  its  public 
officers,  and  all  claims  against  the  State:  he  directs  the  forms 
to  be  used  in  the  assessment  and  collection  ci  the  State  taxes; 
and  the  pnbllo  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Tieasncer  on  hie 
warrants  only.  His  qualifications  as  to  age  and  dtlzensbip, 
and  his  term  of  office  are  the  same  as  those  of  tlie  Secretary  of 
State ;  and  he  is  elected  at  the  same  time,  on  the  first  Monday 

•TiM  last  electiou  for  Secretary  o(  State  waii  In  Aui;u9t,  Ii992. 
rTiM  Ifttt  •toeckm  ftir  Siftt*  TiMMmr  wm  In  Avsiut,  iKii. 
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in  August,  every  second  year.*  He  must  reside  at  the  se.it  of 
government:  and  his  salary  is  ^1,800  a  year,  and  his  ortiei.il 
bond  is  *20,000.  Any  vacancy  in  his  oihce  is  hlled  by  the 
Governor. 

The  Attoniey-Oeneral  is  the  hnv  officer  of  the  State  and 
le^.d  adviser  of  the  (tovernor  anil  other  members  of  the  Exec- 
tive  Department,  who  may,  at  any  time,  re<iuire  hi.s  opinion  on 
any  question  of  hiw  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  State. 
He  prepares  all  contracts  and  writinii^  in  relation  to  mattei-s  in 
i^'hirli  the  State  is  C()iicerned,  and  represents  the  State,  in  its 
supreme  court,  in  all  criminal  proceedings ;  and  in  all  civil 
Ciiuses  in  that  court  and  the  courts  of  Montgomery  county, 
and,  when  required  by  the  (lovernor,  in  the  courts  of  the  other 
States  or  of  the  United  States.  His  qualitications  and  term  of 
office  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and,  like 
him,  lie  is  elected  every  second  year  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August,  t 

His  salary  is  !<-2.r>i»o  u  year,  and  his  official  bond  is  Alii.Ooo. 
He  resides  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  Governor  fills 
any  vacancy  in  tb.e  office. 

The  Superintendent  ot  Education  has  supervision  of  the 
public  schools  aud  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  de- 
votes his  time  to  the  care  and  improvement  of  such  schools 
and  the  promotion  of  public  education.  All  public  school 
officers  report  to  nim  in  regard  to  the  educational  fund  and  the 
condition  and  management  of  the  schools  under  their  charge, 
and  he  can  remove  any  such  officer  for  any  failure  to  perform 
his  official  duties.  He  is  required^  as  far  as  practicable,  annu- 
ally to  visit  every  county  in  the  State,  to  inspect  the  same  and 
their  management,  and  the  accounts  of  the  school  officers,  and 
for  other  usefal  purposes.  He  apportions  and  distributes  and 
sees  to  the  proper  disbursement  of  the  school  funds,  and  re- 
quires and  supervised  the  colleotioa  of  the  poll  tax.  X  In 
•dditiop  to  tliese,  he  has  many  other  important  duties  to  per- 
form in  connection  with  the  adncational  hiterests  of  the  State, 
and  his  office  is  a  very  useful  and  mponsible  one.     He  is 

•  rhe  la»t  electloD  for  Auditor  was  in  Augtut,  IW2. 
t  The  lut  election  for  Attornej-Uenera)  was  in  mn. 

STbe  i>oll  tax  i»  an  annual  tax  uf  $1.00  on  ever)'  luale  inhabitant  itf  tlie  State 
tpteliittjr  •«wnn)bnwmn  Iht  afwof  SI  aad  40^  tortod  ndnstvely  for  mImmI 
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tioeted  at  the  genand  elaetkm  ivtth  the  Qan/nat  aad  ether 
offloen  ef  the  EzeentiTe  Departiii«it»  on  the  firtt  Moadey  in 
August,  *  and  holda  oflloe  for  two  yaara.  Any  iraeaney  In  hia 
office  la  flUecl  by  the  Governor.  Hia  aalary  ia  tSv'i&O  a  year,  and 
hia  offidal  bond  #15,000.  HekeafMhlaoffloeattheCapftaLt 

The  Commlaaloner  ^  A§rlenltnre.~Thia  officer  and  hia 
department  are  not  provided  for  by  the  Conatitiitkm  of  the 
State,  and,  atrletly  speaking,  be  la  not  one  of  the  State  Bxeen- 
tive  Department ;  bat  aa  he  la  an  important  State  officer,  with 
Juriadiction  oo-extenaive  with  the  States  lie  may,  with  rnneh 
propriety,  be  ranked  ae  a  member  of  that  depammnt,  and  be 
treated  of  as  such  in  this  place.  By  the  aet  of  the  I^islatare, 
approved  February  17, 1885,  a  "  Department  of  Agriculture," 
under  the  management  of  a  "  Commi<isioner  of  Agriculture," 
was  established.  The  Commissioner  is  required  to  be  a  prac- 
tical and  experienced  agriculturist;  he  is  appointetl  by  the 
Governor  +  and  holds  office  tor  two  years.  His  salary  is  **J,lUO 
a  year  and  his  official  V)ond  >5o,OoO.  §  He  keeps  his  office  in 
the  .State  Capitol.  His  duties  relate  wholly  to  the  {igricultiiral, 
horticultur.\l  and  kindred  industries  of  the  State,  and  he  is  re- 
quired to  promote  the  same  by  all  proper  means  at  hi.s  disposal 
and  in  the  various  ways  speciUcaliy  enumerated  m  the  Act 
creating  his  office.  !| 

The  Judicial  Power  of  the  State,  by  its  Constitution,  is 
vested  in  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment ;  a 
supreme  court;  circuit  courts;  chancery  courts;  courts  of 
probate;  such  inferior  courts  of  law  and  equity,  to  consist  of 
not  more  than  live  members,  as  the  General  Assembly  may 
from  time  to  time  establish,  and  such  persons  as  may,  by  law, 
be  invested  with  powers  of  a  judicial  nature.  Justices  of  the 
peace,  and  notaries  public  with,  the  powers  of  a  juatice  of  the 

•Tlw  IMI  gltttloti  for  aapariMMidMit  of  Bdneuiqii  wm  la  Aoiput,  IMS. 

tNeiChertht  Constitution  nor  any  statute  of  the  State  prescribes  specifloally  any 
qnaliflcMMMt  M  to  ago  ami  rMittenoo,  for  tho  SaporlacoiMioBt  of  EiiucaUoo,  aad  bo 
totafltotlMopomtloBof  Arti4d«I,aoetkmSof  tto  Cooscltation ;  and  Section  Ml  of 
tteCiMlenf  Alabama  (lS86i  requiring;  all  om.  cr'*  tnl)e21  yeanof  aire. 

t  By  an  act  approvetl  Februarjr  M,  1801.  ttw  oflloo  U  iteclaiod  <itotiTt,  a»  IM  flUod 
'  at  tbe  g«MnU  election  in  1S0S,  and  every  two  yean  thereafter. 

f  Hm  •tamte  creatinfr  tli«  nfllce  prescrilieH  no  qnaUflcatinns  of  the  Comiuift- 
■loner.  .as  to  nice  and  resilience,  ud  he  ft,  la  thtt  regani,  loft  to  (Im  opeimtfcM  of  tho 
Constitutinn.  Art.  I.  S«c.  2. 

I  8m  tte  ftct  of  Febnur>- 17, 1888.  mwmiin  tiM  olllw  of  ConmlMlMMr  of  Afrl* 
eoiwi*,  ft>ra»|MClflcuiun  of  tola  ilntlea. 
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petoe,  m  »l«o  pnnridsd  for  by  the  Gonstifevition.  Under  this 
Coostitutioiud  grant  of  snthority  to  establish  hiferior  oonrts, 
tiie  General  Assembly  has  established,  in  most  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  State,  city  eoarts,  and  conrts  with  criminal 
Jorisdietiott  only,*  eoonty  ooorts,  and  courts  of  county  com- 
missioners, with  jarisdietion  more  or  less  limited  or  special. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  of  the  State  Courts, 
and  the  court  of  final  resort.  Its  Jurisdiction,  except  in  the 
trial  of  certain  impeachments  t  tond  the  exercise  of  its  const!- 
totional  power  to  issue  writs  of  injunction,  haUat  ecrpusj  quo 
wtrrantoj  and  such  other  remedial  and  original  writs  as  are 
necessary  to  gire  it  a  general  superintendence  and  control  of 
inferior  jurisdictionsr-ia  eq^ptOM  only,  oo*extSQsive  with  the 
State.  This  court  is  held  at  the  seat  of  State  government, 
and  consists  of  one  chief  justice  and  such  number  of  associate 
justices  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  court,  at  present, 
consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  tour  associate  justices.  The  jus- 
tices are  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State,  every  six 
*  years,  at  the  general  election  on  the  tiist  Monday  in  Auirust.  + 
Vacancies  in  the  office  of  justice  are  tilled  by  the  apponitment 
of  the  Governor.  The  regular  term  of  the  supreme  court 
commences  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Xnveml)er  in  each  year, 
and  continues  until  the  last  day  of  the  next  .Tune ;  and  the 
court  may  hold  special  terms.  The  annual  salary  of  each  jus- 
tice is  $3,600.  The  officers  of  the  court  are  a  clerk,  appointed 
by  the  justices,  and  who  gives  bond  in  the  sum  of  *5,000, 
and  is  paid  fees ;  marshal,  also  appointed  by  the  justices, 
and  who  is,  also,  librarian  of  the  supreme  court  and  State 
libraries,  and  whose  bond  is  *l,00o,  and  annual  salary  ?fl,500; 
and  a  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  court,  appointed  by  the 
justices,  and  who  receives  *900  for  each  volume  of  reports 
reported  and  published  by  him.  The  chief  justice  may,  also, 
appoint  a  secretary,  whose  aonual  i»alary  hi  not  to  exceed 
»1,500. 1  i  

*VQf  Um  JulwUsticNi  of  tlMMtafiiluf  60Brtit  Mv  tht  Mil  MMttas  thm* 

t  S«e  CoiWtltUtlon,  Art.  r  ?,  anf«. 

tTtm  MXC  el«etioii  for  justices  is  Id  Augnst,  1892. 

{Tto  AttOIMy.OMMBi,  #IM!^l9l#i  to  Ml  vStotV  OC  Iht  IttpfMM  OMft* 

I  Por  the  quanneMliMt  qt  tht  JlUllM  wt  tb»  MptMM  <NM«I,  •••  OomtltmlM, 

Art.  •)  Sec.  14,  ante. 
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The  Cirenit  Courts.— The  Cbostitatkn  provides  that  feho 
Geoernl  Assembly  shall  divide  the  State  into  ooovenieot  eir- 
cuits,  not  to  exceed  eight  in  nnmber,  nnlwn  increased  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  that  body ;  and  that  no  oircnit  shall  oon- 
tain  less  than  three  nor  mors  than  twelve  counties,  and  that 
for  each  circoit  there  shall  be  ehosen  a  Judge.*  At  present^ 
the  State  is  dived  into  ten  judicial  dreoits,  numbered,  eouiieo- 
utively,  from  one  to  ten.t  The  presiding  judge  is  called 
>>cirouit  judge.**  He  is  elected  by  the  aoiliflttd  electon  of  the 
circuit,  once  in  every  six  years,  at  the  general  election  on  the 
first  Monday  in  Augustl  Vaosncies  in  his  offioe  are  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Governor.  His  annual  salary  ia 
$2,500.  $  Terms  of  the  oirouit  court  are  held  twice  a  year 
in  each  county,  at  stated  periods,  at  the  courthouse,  and  eon* 
tinue  for  a  longer  or  shtNrter  time,  as  the  Legislature  haa  pra- 
sortbed.  Special  terms  may  be  held  in  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  The  drouit  court  is  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction, 
and  has  original  jurisdiction  of  all  felonies  and  misdemsanors ; 
of  all  actions  for  libel,  shinder,  assault  and  battery,  and  of 
ejectment,  without  regard  to  the  amount  involved ;  and  of  all 
other  suits  and  actions  at  law,  when  the  matter  or  sum  in  oob- 
troversy  exceeds  fifty  doUars ;  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  all 
dvil  actions  cognizable  before  a  justioe  of  the  peace,  and  in 
such  other  casw  m  may  be  provided  by  law.  It  liie»  alao^ 
general  superintendenee  over  all  inferior  jurisdictions.  The 
dronft  judge  has  authority  to  grant  writs  of  certiorari^  guper"  . 
$ed€as^  quo  warranto^  mandamut,  and  all  other  remedial  and 
original  writs  grantable  by  judges  at  common  law ;  and  writs 
of  injunction  and  ne  exeat,  returnable  into  the  courts  of  chan- 
cery. The  officers  of  a  circuit  court  are,  a  clerk  and  a  sheriff  || 
in  each  county,  and  a  solicitor  •  •  in  each  circuit.  Civil  and 
criminal  trials  in  the  circuit  court,  except  in  a  few  instances, 

"Se«  Constitution.  Art  o,  Sec.  4,  ante. 

t  For  tlM  oouDttos  compusing  Umm  oircuiu,  m«  Apruioix. 

<  Tteavrtctaetloii  for  ehvoR  jsdgM  wfll  tote  AngiMt,  IM. 

(For  cbe  qualiflcations  of  circuit  Judge*,  «ee  Conatitution,  Art.  6,  Sees.  4. 14. 

I  For  Um  qualiflcukMW,  (•nn*  of  orHc«,  powers  and  duties  of  timtiulLtmAwkmUi^ 
•M  tboM  tltlM  nndtr  kMd  **Govncy  Organliation.  pott ;  \t^v  Itl. 

•*Tbe  Constitution,  Art.  6,  Sec.  a,  ante,  provides  that  »  solicitor  for  eacb  jmll- 

elrenit  sludl  be  elected  by  tbe  Generml  Assembly,  to  bold  ofllce  for  six  years;  and 
that  tbe  General  Assembly  may  provide  for  tbe  election  or  appoinuntttt  of  ooanty 
Mitelfeoit.  A  number  of  tbe  coudw  hwr*  OQvnqr  MUdcon.  ThtaolMfeartotlM 
f«Mie  proMCtttor  in  Ills  circuit  or  eountgr. 
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are  by  jury,  and  criminal  trials  on  the  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury. 

The  Chancery  Courts. — The  Constitution  empowers  the 
General  Assembly  to  establish  a  court  or  courts  of  cliancery, 
with  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction:  the  State  tn  be 
divided  into  convenient  chancery  divisions,  not  to  exceed  three 
in  number,  unless  increased  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  that  body, 
and  the  divisions  into  districts,  and  for  each  division  there 
shall  be  a  chancellor.  The  State,  at  present,  is  divided  into 
four  chancery  divisions,  namely,  the  Xortheastem,  the  X<>r(ft- 
western^  the  ^'Southeastern  and  tlie  <Soutf>irest€rn  ;  and  the  divis- 
ions are  sub-divided  into  chancery  districts,*  and  for  each 
district  there  is  an  officer  styled  "register  in  chancery," 
appointed  by  the  chancellor,  and  who  holds  office  during  the 
term  of  the  chancellor  making  the  appointment,  and  who  gives 
bond  and  is  paid  fees.  Two  terms  annually,  at  stated  periods, 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  as  the  Legislature  has  prescribed, 
axe  held  by  the  chancery  courts  in  each  district,  and  special 
terms  may  be  held  when  necessary.  The  chancellors  are 
elected  by  the  qualitied  voters  of  the  division,  every  sixth 
year,  at  the  general  election  on  the  first  Monday  in  Augustf 
The  annual  salary  of  the  chancellor  is  ^2,500.  The  powers 
and  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  chancery  extend  to  all  civil 
emeea  hi  wUeh  a  plahi  and  adequate  remedy  is  not  provided 
in  the  other  judicial  tribunals ;  to  all  oases  founded  on  a  gam- 
hUng  oonsideration,  so  far  as  to  sustain  a  bill  of  disoovery,  and 
grant  relief;  to  subject  the  equitable  title  or  claim  to  real 
estate  to  the  payment  of  debts ;  ank  to  such  other  oases  as 
may  be  pmrided  hy  law.  Chanoellors  may  also  exercise  the 
ordinaiy  juiisdietion  granted  to  that  ofiioer  by  the  common 
law,  in  eases  of  neoessi^,  when  adequate  provision  has  not 
been  made  for  its  exercise  by  some  other  officer,  or  in  other 
oooiti,  and  with  the  exceptions,  Umitations  and  additions  im- 
posed by  the  laws  of  this  State.  The  courts  of  chancery  pro- 
eeed  without  jury,  but  may  call  a  jury  for  the  trial  of  conn 
tested  fsets,  or  send  the  issue  to  the  drcuit  court  for  such 
trial  there.  The  register  in  each  district  is  to  the  oourt  of 

•  For  the  rcMinties  compos i n i:  theM'      i7.ion!»  .iml  ill"«trii  ts.  -see  AvrENOix. 
t  The  D«xc  tlecUoa  for  dunccilon  win  be  in  Augus^t,  1SB2.  For  tlMir  qtt»Uiic»- 
tiOM,  MtOaMUMCtoa,  Art. «.  S«C«7, 14,  inUt. 
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ohanoery  what  the  derk  In  etch  ooonty  is  to  the  ciicait  eoort, 
except  that  his  poweis  and  duties  are  more  extended  and  his 
diseietion  greater.  He  administers  all  oaths  in  chancery 
cases,  and  issues  all  process  from  his  court,  makes  orders  of 
publication  for  defendants,  grants  decrees  pro  tonfn$o^  hesrs 
exceptions,  issues  attachments  and  process  of  sequestration, 
performs  the  duties  of  master,  makes  interlocutory  decrees 
and  orders  in  vacation  within  certain  restrictioDS,  appoints 
receivers  in  vacation,  and  discharges  many  other  important 
and  necessary  duties.  The  sherilT  is  the  ministerial  officer  of 
the  court  of  chancery. 

Probate  Courts.— A  judge,  styled  judge  of  probate,  ia 
elected  in  each  county  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  once  in 
every  six  years,  at  the  general  election  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August.  Vacancies  in  his  office  are  filled  by  the  Governor. 
This  judge  gives  bond  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $5,000,  and 
is  pud  fees.  He  has  original  jurisdiction  of  the  estates  of 
decedents,' minors  and  persons  of  unsound  mind;  of  the 
probate  of  wills  ;  granting  and  revoking  letters  testamentary 
and  of  administration ;  the  control  of  executors  and  adminis- 
trators ;  the  appointment  and  removal  of  guardians  fbr  minors 
and  those  of  unsound  mind;  the  binding  out  of  apprentices 
and  settling  their  disputes  with  masters;  the  allotment  of 
dower  In  most  cases;  the  partition  of  lands  within  thdr 
county ;  changing  the  names  of  persons ;  and  of  many  other 
important 'matters.  The  judge  of  probate  may  also  admin- 
ister oaths  in  a  great  variety  of  cases ;  and  grant  writs  of 
habeas  corpitSy  and  writs  of  certiorari  on  any  civil  judgment 
of  a  justice  returnable  into  the  circuit  court.  All  deeds,  con- 
veyances, and  other  instruments  required  by  law  to  be  re- 
corded, must  be  recorded  in  his  office. 

The  judge  of  probate  must  keep  his  office  at  the  county 
courthouse,  and  must  hold  monthly  terms  of  his  court,  and 
may  hold  special  or  adjourned  terms.  For  certain  purposes 
his  court  is  deemed  always  open,  except  on  Sundays.  The 
judge  may  employ  a  clerk,  but  at  his  own  expense.  The 
sheriff  is  the  ministerial  officer  of  the  probate  court  and  at- 
tends its  terms. 

.Justices  of  the  Peace.— Every  county  is  divided  into  con- 
venient election  precincts,  aod  within  the  limits  of  each  of 
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theae  are  two  justioes  of  the  peace,  elected  every  four  years, 
hy  the  qualified  Toters  of  the  pieeUiot.  Tacanciea  hi  the  office 
of  Joatke  of  the  peace  are  filled  by  the  Governor.  A  Justice 
gires  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  and  ie  paid  fese.  The  Justice 
has  original  JorisdictioB  within  his  county,  of  all  actions 
founded  on  contiaut  when  the  sum  claimed  does  not  exceed 
$100,  of  all  aotiona  fbmided  on  any  wrong  or  injury,  when  the 
damages  claimed  do  not  exeeed  d60,  except  in  actions  for  libel, 
slander,  assault  and  battery  and  actions  of  ejectment,  of  which 
actions  they  hm  not  juriadlction;  of  all  actiona  of  forcible 
entry  and  unlawful  detainer ;  of  all  actions  brouglit  to  recover 
specific  property,  where  the  value  does  not  exceed  $100,  and 
in  such  other  cases  as  jurisdiction  is,  or  may  be,  given  by  law, 
not  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  Except  in  a  tew  cases,  the 
justice  proceeds  without  a  jury.  In  his  ministerial  capacity  a 
justice  has  authority  to  administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits, 
except  where  the  power  is  expressly  restricted  to  some  other 
oflicer,  and  to  take  and  certify  the  acknowledgment  or  pro- 
bate of  deeds  and  conveyances  retpiired  to  be  recorded.  The 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  justice,  within  his  county,  extends  to 
the  arrest,  exannnation  and  discharge,  or  commitment,  of  all 
persons  charged,  with  felony  or  the  higher  grades  of  misde- 
meanors ;  and  concurrently  with  the  county  court,  be  has  ju- 
zisdiotion,  with  the  right  of  appeal  only,  of  violations  of  Sun- 
day, vag^rancy,  assaults,  assaults  and  batteries,  and  affrays  in 
wliioh  no  stick  or  other  weapon  is  used,  and,  wlien  the  value 
of  the  commodity  does  not  exoeed  $10,  of  larooiy,  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses,  embeolement,  and  receiving 
stolen  or  embeasled  goods,  fle  is,  also,  charged  with  a  duty 
in  fsfeimioe  to  the  failure  of  persons  to  work  the  public  roads, 
dessftsca  from  ships,  sstrays»  trespass  by  csittle  vpon  enclosed 
laiid,  and  in  many  otlwr  impcwtant  instanoes.  He  has  Jniis- 
diotion,  also  for  the  purpose  of  binding  over  persons  to  keep 
the  peace;  in  bastaidj  eases,  and  for  the  issuance  of  search 
wanaats.  In  all  cases  tried  before  a  justice^  the  right  of  ap- 
peal, wllfaoiit  the  pre-payment  of  coets,  is  ssonred  by  the  Oon- 
stitntlon.  The  constable  is  the  ministerial  officer  of  the 
justice's  court.* 

•Stt  Coutitution,  Art  VI.  Sec.  26,  mile,  fbr  powtr  of  tiM  Oovtmor  Co  appoint 
MiMiM  pnldie  wltli  jurladletlon  o(  Juttico. 
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Cnmty  Court.— The  Judge  of  Piobete  is,  ex-ojjicio,  judge 
of  this  oonit,  which  has  originel  jwiedletioii,  oonoanentlj 
with  circuit  and  city  eooxts,  of  all  misdeneaiion  committed 
within  the  county.  As  anch  judge,  be  gives  a  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $5,000,  and  is  paid  fees.  Tlie  judge  of  the  county 
court  is,  also,  its  clerk,  but  he  has  power  to  employ  a  clerk  at 
his  own  expense.  This  court  holds  monthly  terms,  but,  in  the 
discretion  ot  the  judge,  it  may  be  opened  any  day,  except  Sun- 
day, for  the  trial  of  ortenses  of  which  it  has  cognizance,  where 
the  party  charged  cannot  give  bond  for  his  appearance  at  the 
monthly  terra,  or  desires  an  immediate  trial.  The  county 
court  proceeds  without  jury,  unless  the  party  demands  a  jury 
trial,  in  which  case  he  is  bound  over  for  trial  in  the  circuit  or 
city  court.  Appeals  lie  from  the  county  to  the  circuit  or  city 
court.    The  sheriff  is  its  ministerial  officer. 

The  Coiirt.s  of  County  ConiniissioBer8«-*In  each  county 
there  is  a  court  of  record,  styled  the  court  of  county  commis- 
sioners, compose<l  of  the  judge  of  probate,  as  principal  judge, 
and  four  commissioners,  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
county  every  fOur  years,  at  the  deotloB  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  August.  In  case  of  a  vacaney,  it  is  filled  by  theOoT- 
emor.  These  commissicxiers  are  paid  by  tiie  day  for  the  timer 
they  are  in  attendance  on  the  sittings  of  the  court.  Regular 
terms  of  this  court  are  held  on  the  seoond  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary and  August,  and  the  first  Monday  in  April  and  Novem- 
ber; but  the  time  of  holding  suoh  terms  may  be  ehanged  by 
the  court  to  suit  the  public  oonvenienee.  Speeiai  terms,  when 
neoeasary,  may  also  be  held.  ¥w  the  perfOrmanoe  of  its 
duties  in  matters  of  taxation,  the  court  holds  regular  terms  on 
the  seoond  Mondays  in  May,  July  and  August,  and  such 
adjourned  and  special  terms  as  may  be  necessary.  This  court 
possesses  original  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  the  establishment, 
cliange  or  discontinuance  of  roads,  bridges,  causeways  and 
ferries  within  the  county ;  and  has  authority  to  direct  and 
control  the  property  of  the  county  ;  to  levy  a  general  tax,  for 
general,  and  a  special  tax  for  particular  county  purposes  ;  to 
examine,  settle  and  allow  all  accounts  and  claims  chargeable 
against  the  county;  to  examine  and  audit  the  accounts  of  all 
officers  havin'^  the  care,  management,  collection  or  disl)iirse- 
ment  of  money  belonging  to  the  county,  or  appropriated  for 
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iti  VM  mod  bmflt;  to  niftlce  nilis  wad  regulations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  In  the  ooonty;  and  to  ezercise  sneh  other 
powers  as  are,  or  may  be,  glren  it  by  the  laws  of  this  State. 


COUNTY  ORGANIZATION. 


For  the  oonTenlent  administration  of  government,  the 
State  is  dlTided  into  counties,  of  which,  at  present,  the  number 
is  sixty-six.  Each  county  13  a  corporation,  with  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record. 

By  the  Constitution  of  tlie  State,  power  is  gfiven  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  chang^e  the  boundaries 
of  a  countv :  but  no  new  t  r.nncy  can  l»e  formed  of  less  extent 
:h.in  six  hundred  siiuare  miles,  and  no  existing'  ("ounty  can  V.e 
reduced  below  that  area,  and  no  new  county  o;in  ])e  formed 
which  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  inliabitants  to 
entitle  it  to  one  representative,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave 
the  county  or  counties  from  which  it  is  taken  with  population 
enough  to  entitle  it  or  thera  to  separate  representation.* 

Each  county  has  a  count)/  seat,  or  seat  of  county  govern- 
ment, where  are  located  all  the  county  buildings,  such  as  the 
courthouse,  etc.,  and  where  the  county  officials  keep  their 
offices,  and  the  courts  are  held. 

•9m  Coaitlwirt— ,  Ait.  U,9m.%  omu. 
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Names  of  the  counties  in  Alabama,  with  their  county 
and  areas  in  square  miles. 


HAM  or  cocanr.* 


aUMB  OV  COVSTT  tSAT.t 


Autauca  • 

Baldwin. 

Harltour... 

Hilfb  

Blount .... 
HulliH.-k ... 

Butler  

Calhoun... 
Chuuiben. 
ClierokM.. 
CUilton.... 
Choctaw... 
Clariw..... 

Ctav  

CtoWttM.. 

COllM  

Colbert.... 
Conecuh. . . 

C«>l):«lt  

Covington. 
Cren.Miaw. 
Culluian  .. 

Pale  

D.illa-'  .... 
IVKall. . .. 
Eliii«>re . . .. 
K^<  unibiA . 
Ktowah... 


...I 


Favelte... . 

Franklin... 

(ieiieva...., 

Greene  

Hale  

H^iin.'  

J.icksoa.. 
Jefferson... 


LMdtrdate. 


is 


SUmgo  

Marlon  

Marshall  

Mobile  

Monroe,  . .  . 
Montgomery. 

Morijan  

P«»rr\  

Pit  kens  

Pike  ...   

Randolph..... 

Ru^M-ll   

Saint  Clair  .. 

Shelby  

Sumter  

Talladega  .... 
Tailapooaa ... 
Tii.«ka]oa«a:  . 

Walk«r  

Wa«hlaft»B.. 

Wilcox  

Winston  .... 


Prattvitlc  I 

Daptine.....  

I  iayton  .....*.....  

Centres  ille  ,«   

Bloiintyviile  

Union  :7i)ringt  

Greenville  

Jackaonvill«M  

LaFayeCtt  

Centre  

Clantoo  

Butler  

OrovnBill...,  

AshlMU  

XdwrnrdsrOle.  

Elbn  

Tusonmhte  

Evenrreen  

Rookfnr<l  I 

Aniialu-ia    

Riiil.-(i'.:e  I 

rulluiaii  

Uzark  

Jiehii.i   • 

K  rt  r  i>  ne..  

UViiiuipka  

Brewton  

i;  i.U.Ieii  


AREA  or 

1. 11  \  :>c 
kg.  xiLE^i.; 

SHU 
7.V.' 


F.i\.  tTe  Court 

Bel  tireeu  

Geneva. ....... 

Eiitaw  

Greensboro ... 

AbiieviUe  

Scottsboro.... 
Bli 

Vemoa' 
Florenen 
Moolton, 


OMiikn.  

aSmm  .  .. 

Haynertlle.. 
Tuakegee.... 
UunuviUe .. 
Linden  

Hamilton  . 
Gunter«»\  ille. 

Mobile  

Monmevllle.. 
Monti;omety, 

Decatur  , 

.Ma nun.  . . . 
Carrollion 

Troy  

Weilowee .... 

Seals  

Ashville  

Columbiana... 
LlTinicston... 
Tailatlega. ... 
Daderille.... 
TuakaiooM... 

Jasper  

}H.  Stephtns.. 


»»««e*«««««n««0« 


DoaMe  UprlnffS. 


S8S 

nt 
•w 

um 


M6 

7» 
9M 

m 

ou 

»4 
640 

57? 
»■>♦» 

m 

!^;3 

510 
700 

6"J0 
640 

»vw 

732 

i,m 

1.092 
012 


7H 

7J» 


580 

1.234 

9!10 
--■» 

6^ 
774 
904 
710 
WO 
070 
64R 

970 
784 
T9S 

1.946 
824 

1.050 
»40 


•  For  the  |>opulation  nf  the  !»everal  countien,  «ee  pai:*''!  66-76.  a»tt. 
t  For  the  population  of  the  fteveral  county  seats,  see  pages €•>?•• 

t  f.and  '«urface. 

I  Total  In  the  State.  ftl,MO  lend  onrlkct. 
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The  counties  are  divided  into  election  precincts,  for  con- 
venience of  voting,  which  may  be  established,  altered  or 
aboli;>hed  by  the  court  of  county  commissioners,  in  accordance 
with  law.  • 

The  officers  of  the  county  are : 

A  Judge  of  Probate — Who  is,  also,  judge  of  the  county 
court  and  principal  juidge  oi  the  court  of  county  commis- 
sioners.t 

Four  County  Commissioners — Of  roads  and  revenues, 
who,  with  the  jud^  ot  probate,  compose  the  court  of  county 
commissioners,  t 

Two  Justices  of  tlie  Peace — In  each  election  precinct. § 
A  Circuit  Clerk — Elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
county,  every  six  years,  on  the  first  Monday  in  .August. 
Tacancies  in  his  office  are  filled  by  the  Governor.  The  circuit 
clerk  gives  bond  in  a  sum  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars, 
and  id  paid  prescribed  fees.  He  is  charged  withi  the  duty  and 
clothed  with  authority  to  issue  and  sign  all  summons,  writs, 
subptenas,  ezecations,  and  process  emanating  from  his  court, 
to  keep  the  papers,  books,  dockets  and  records  belonging  to 
his  court,  and  to  administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  authority  is  not  restricted  to  some  other 
officer.  He  may  appoint  a  deputy  or  deputies. 

JL  Sbeflff— Elected  by  the  qnaliiled  Totera  of  the  ooun^, 
every  lour  years,  on  the  first  Monday  In  August,  and  vacaa- 
cies  in  whose  office  are  filled  by  the  Governor.  The  sheriff 
gives  bond  in  a  sum  not  less  than  £ ve  thousand  dollars,  and 
receives  his  compensation  in  fees  and  commissions.  He  must 
have  one  deputy,  and  may  have  as  many  more  as  he  thinks 
proper.  The  sheriff  Is  the  ministerial  officer  of  the  courts  of 
record  in  his  eountj,  and,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy, 
attends  upon  their  sessions.  He  ia  required  to. execute  and 
return  the  process  and  orders  of  these  courts,  as  well  as  all 
other  courta  of  record  and  officers  of  competent  authority  In 
•  the  State.  He  is  the  custodian  of  the  court  house  and  jail  of 
his  county.  Hia  criminal  authodty  Is  very  extsnsive.  He  la 

•  For  an  enumeration  of  tlMM  pcwilieM,  Vltk  UmIt  rW]MetiTt  |>0|Wil>tloa«,  M« 

Uw  table*,  paves  66-70.  anl«. 

f  0M,  M  to  this  oOkcr,  |MHt«i  M.  a«l«. 

t  f*ee.  as  to  the^e  cnnniil«»«ion«T<«.  j>:iire  ar\t«. 
f  See.  aa  to'juaticeit  of  the  i>eace.  pat;«  ^Tt  unt: 
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the  chief  consei-vator  of  the  peace  within  his  county  ;  has  the 
safe  keeping  of  all  prisoners  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  can  yin;^  into  execution  the  sentences 
of  the  courts  upon  them.  When  the  office  of  sheritf  is  vacant, 
until  filled  by  the  Governor,  and  when  the  sheriff,  by  reason  of 
interest  or  from  any  other  cause,  is  incompetent  to  act,  the 
coroner  of  the  county  discharges  the  duties  of  the  office* 

A  Constable — In  each  election  precinct,  elected  by  the  qual- 
ified voters  of  the  precinct,  every  four  years,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  Angust,  and  vacancies  in  wliose  office  are  filled  by  tbe 
Governor.  The  constable  gives  bond  in  the  snm  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  is  paid  fees.  He  is  the  ministerial  officer  of 
the  justices*  courts  in  his  precinct,  and  a  conservator  of  the 
peace  Tirithin  tbe  county.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he 
is  required  to  attend  the  terms  of  the  circuit  courts,  when 
summoned  by  the  sheriif  for  that  purpose,  and  to  execute  and 
return  all  summons,  executions  and  other  process  to  him 
directed  by  any  lawful  authority. 

A  Coroner— Elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  coanty, 
every  four  years,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  and  vacan- 
cies in  whose  office  are  filled  by  the  Governor.  The  Ooroner 
gives  bond  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  doUait,  and  is  paid 
fees.  It  is  the  general  duty  of  the  ooroner  to  hold  inquests, 
and  perform  other  duties  as  required  by  law.  fle  aete  as 
sheriff  when  tiiat  olBoe  is  vacant,  and  until  a  sneosssor  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor;  so,  too,  when  the  sheriff  is  im- 
prisoned, or  is  a  party,  and  in  other  eases,  when  directed  by 
the  judge  of  probate. 

A  ConBty  Trensnrer^Elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  county,  every  fonr  years,  on  the  first  Monday  in  Angust, 
and  vacancies  in  whose  oflloe  axe  filled  by  the  oonrt  of  county 
commissioners.  He  gives  bond  in  double  the  estimated  amount 
of  the  oounty  revenue^  and  is  paid  sueh  oompensatioQ  as  may 
be  allowed  him  by  the  court  of  oounty  eommlssiooors,  In  no 
case  exceeding  five  per  centum  on  the  money  paid  out  by  him  * 
nor  in  any  case  eioeeding  the  aggregate  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  In  any  one  year.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  treas- 
urer to  receive  and  keep  the  money  of  his  county,  and  to 
disburse  the  same  accordbig  to  law. 

^Xlie  Sh«ritr  i«  one  of  the  State  Executive  Dei>artiiieiit— Con»ticiiti<>n,  Art.  V, 
Sec.  1.  ante. 
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A  Tax  Assessor— Elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
county,  every  four  years,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  and 
vacancies  in  whose  ortice  are  filled  by  tlie  (Governor;  gives 
bond  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  is  paid  com- 
missions, fie  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  properly  assessing 
and  returning  for  ooUectiou,  the  State  and  county  revenue 
within  his  county. 

A  Tax  Coliectar — £lected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
eoonty,  every  four  yean,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  and 
vacnncies  in  whose  office  are  flUed  by  the  Goreraor.  Hhi  bond 
is  in  double  the  probable  amount  of  tam  at  any  one  time  in 
hia  bands,  and  he  Is  paid  commissions  on  his  collections.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  tax  collector  to  collect  and  faithfully  pay 
over  all  taxes  returned  to  him  for  collection  by  the  assessor  of 
the  county. 

Two  County  Sarreyors— Appohited  and  removable  by 
the  court  of  county  conimi»siouers,  and  who  hold  office  for 
three  years,  and  are  paid  fees.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county 
surveyors  to  execute  and  return  all  orders  of  surveys  directed 
to  them  from  any  court  of  record  in  the  State ;  and  make  all 
surveys  of  land  or  l^^ts  in  the  county,  at  the  request  of  any 
person  interested  therein,  on  payment  or  tender  of  their  fees. 
Each  surveyor  gives  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

A  County  Superintendent  of  Education — Appointed  and 
removable  by  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  who, 
also,  fixes  the  amount  of  his  bond,  but  not  to  be  less  than 
double  the  probable  amount  of  money  that  he  may  have  at 
any  one  time.  He  is  paid  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum,  and 
one  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  all  the  educational  fund  dis- 
bursed by  him ;  and  has  supervi;sion  of  public  school  matters 
in  his  county. 

Township  Tru.stee8« — In  each  township,  or  school  district, 
there  are  three  trustees,  appointed  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  education,  and  who  are  required  to  be  freeholders 
and  householders,  resident  in  the  township  for  which  they  are 
appointed.  These  trustees  establish  the  schools  in  the  town- 
ship and  apportion  among  them  the  school  revenue  ooming  to 
the  township,  and  perform  other  duties  in  connection  with  the 
paUtc  schools  in  thehr  townships.* 

•  iQ  itioMt.  if  nut  in  all  die  coimtied.  tliere  are  a  nuinlier  nf  minor  oilleialttMiohM 
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POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  ALABAMA. 


The  political  di\isions  of  the  State  of  Alabama  areoounties 
Uid  senatorial  districts  and  congressional  districts. 

County  Representation. — By  the  act  of  February  4, 1801, 
the  number  of  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  is  fixed  at  one  hundred,  and  they  are  appoxtUmed  amoog 
the  several  counties  as  follows :  * 

The  counties  of  Autauga,  Baldwin,  Bibb,  Blount,  Butler, 
Chilton,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Clay,  Cleburne,  Coffee,  Colbert, 
Conecuh,  Coosa,  Covington,  Crenshaw,  Cullman,  Dale,  Da- 
Kalb,  Elmore,  Esoambia,  Etowah,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Geneva, 
Greene,  Lamar.  Lawrence,  Limestone,  Macon,  Marion,  Mar- 
shall, Monroe,  Pickens,  Randolph,  Shelby,  Saint  Clair,  Walker, 
Washington  and  Winston  are  each  entitled  to  one  represent- 
ative. 

The  counties  of  Barbour,  Bullock,  Calhoun.  Cliarabers, 
Clarke,  Hale,  Henry,  Jackson,  Lee,  Lauderdale,  Lowndes,  Mad- 
ison, Marengo,  Morgan,  Perry,  Pike,  liussell,  Samter,  Talla- 
dega, Tallapoosa,  Tuskalooaa  and  Wilcox  are  eadb  entitled  to 
two  representatives. 

The  counties  of  Dallas  and  Mobile  are  each  entitled  to 
three  representatives. 

The  county  of  Moutgomery  Is  entitled  to  four  xeprasenta- 
tlves,  and  the  county  of  Jefferson  to  six  representatives. 

Senmtoiial  IMslriets.t— By  the  act  of  February  4, 1891, 
the  number  of  Senators  in  the  General  Assembly  is  fixed  at 
thirty-three,  and  the  State  is  divided  into  thirty  three  senato- 
rial districts,  as  follows : 

.F^CrM— Laudeidale  and  Limestone  counties. 

Second — Lawrence  and  Morgan. 

I^jrrf— Whuton,  Blount  and  Cullman. 

Ftntrih — Madison. 

tlM  MOBty  phyticUB,  kMi«r  of  tbe  county  tKx>r  bouM.  jailor,  etc.,  appointed  eitter 
Iff  tbm  turn  of  coaaty  eowlwlomfi  or  by  tlw  ahwiir,  mmI  wSo  hoM  thtir  oStew  aad 

receive  such  coroi>ensation  and  ptrforni  '^iich  <ttitie!<  as  the  coOfCOV  fhlfUlMiriMl^ 
•cribo,  and  wblcb  are  sukMUniiailjr  tUe  same  in  all  tlie  countloft. 

*  For  tiM  pcpTtolone  of  t!w  State  ConatittttkMi  nn  the  mbject  of  tbe  floiuoof  Sop- 
necntatives,  its  oruanizAtion.  t-tc  .       Conatltntlon,  Art.  IX.Se(w.  V-3.  ante. 

t  For  the  provisions  of  the  Sutc  Con^tittttkm  on  the  subject  of  the  i^eMM^  itft 
offMlwrtne,  etc  M  Co—Ht»Uon,  Arc  IX,  Stet.  1, 4. 
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JV<A  Jacktwn  and  ^fonhaU. 

^jecA— Etowab  and  Saint  Oalr. 

S$9endk  CnHumn  and  Clebiinit. 

^ij/AiA-— Tiidladega  and  Clay. 

j\r/itfA— Randolph  and  Cbambaxa. 

TWilA-^TallaiKMaa  and  Cfwyta. 

Slevwth — Toskalooia. 

7Ve(^— Lamar,  Fayette  and  Walker. 

Thirteenth — Jefferson . 

Konrteent/i — Pickens  and  Sumter. 

Fifteenth — Chilton,  Shelby  and  Elmore. 

Sixtetnth — Aatau}^  and  Lowndes. 

Secenteenth—^wiiQv^  Conecuh  and  Covingcou. 

Eighteenth — Perry  and  Bibb. 

Xineteenth — Choctrxw,  Clarke  and  Washington. 

Ticeutieth — Marengo. 

Tuetiity-fi'st — Monroe,  Escambia  and  Baldwin. 

Ttetnty-aecond — Wilcox. 

Tii-euty-third — Henry,  Dale  and  Geneva. 

Tirenty 'fourth — Barbour. 

T>rfnty-ffth — Pike,  Coffee  and  Crenshaw. 

Tttentjf'tixth — Macon  and  Bullock. 

7tce/ily-M0€ii/A— Lee  and  RuaseU. 

TfceiOif-eiffhtk — Montgomery. 

7W«jit^-n<ACA— DeEalb  and  Cbmkee. 

2%M«^Dallas. 

Tkirty-JIrH  Colbert,  Franklin  and  Uukm. 
7%lny-«ropfi<^-— Greene  and  Hale. 
I%lrty.(Atr<l— Mobile.* 

Congressional  Districts. — Under  the  last  apportionment  ' 
by  Congress,  the  State  of  Alabama  is  entitled  to  nine  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Alabama, 
approved  February  13,  1891,  divides  the  State  into  nine  con- 
gressional districts,  as  follows : 

First  District — Consists  of  the  counties  of  Marengo,  Choc- 
taw, Clarke,  Monroe,  Washington  and  Mobile. 


•The  act  of  Fetmiafjr  4, 1801.  pmvliles  time  at  tiM  fniml  eleettoa  in  1802,  Sena- 
tors atell  iM  el«<*te«l  in  the  oddHiamberml  iliatricts  to  t«nr«  for  four  ywira,  nn  that 
ctefMftor  ooe-huif  tlM  StMton  may  ii«  clHwen  hienntalljr.  The  Seiiatoni  ta  tha 
msm  awwilnwU  Uiatricia  wen  cl«utcd  In  IM. 
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Second  ZHniriet^Comists  of  the  counties  of  Montgomery, 
Pike,  Crenshaw,  Covington,  Butler,  Coneculi,  Escambia,  Bald- 
win and  Wilcox. 

Third  District — Consists  of  the  counties  of  Lee,  Kus:»ell, 
Bullock,  Barbour,  Dale.  Henry,  Cortee  and  Geneva. 

Fourth  District  ^Consists  of  the  counties  of  Dallas,  Chil- 
ton, Shelby,  Talladega,  Calhoun  and  Clel)urne. 

Fi/t/t  District — Consists  of  the  counties  of  Lowndes,  Au- 
tauga, Tallapoosa,  Elmore,  Macon,  Coosa,  Chambers,  Handoiph 
and  Clay. 

Si.rt/i  District — Consists  of  the  counties  of  Sumter,  Pick- 
ens, Greene,  Tuskaloosa,  Lamar.  Fayette.  Marion  and  Walker. 

Serenth  iHstrict  —  Consists  of  the  counties  of  DeKalU, 
iMarshall.  Etowah,  Cullman,  Saint  Clair,  Winston,  Cherokee 
and  Franklin. 

Eit/hth  Dt.^(ri>  t—Cnn^'\6t6  of  the  counties  of  Jackson.  Mad- 
ison. I-iniestnne.  Moriran.  Lauderdale.  Lawrence  and  ColUert. 

Xin(/i  />M/rj'7— Consists  of  the  counties  ot  .letterson,  Bil»i>, 
Hale,  I'erry  and  Jilount." 


ELECTION  L.AWS. 


Officers  Elected  by  the  People.— The  following  oHicers 
in  tliis  State  are  elected  by  the  people:  Governor.  Secretary 
of  State,  state  Treasurer,  State  Auditor,  Attorney- General, 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly,  Chief 
Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judges 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  Chancellors,  Judges  ai  the  Probate  Court 
and  Judges  of  other  inferior  courts  in  cases  not  otherwise 
provided  for  by  law ;  SheriiEs,  Coi-oners,  Clerks  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  Tax  Aseesaon,  Tax  Collectoi-s,  County  Treasurers, 
County  Commissioners  of  Roads  and  RevenneSv  Constables, 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  Elao- 
tors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

.Time  of  Electing  State  OlttrerH.— The  Governor,  Saore* 
tary  of  State,  State  Treasurer,  State  Auditor,  Attomey- 

•  Alatauna  tau*  tm»  Senatorn  In  Concfe**  m«I  eleven  prei»Meiitfail  elerfnrri. 
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Genml,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
eoltnre,  and  Representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  are 
elected  on  tbe  first  Monday  in  August,  1892,  and  every  second 
year  thereafter;  Senators  from  the  odd-numbered  districts,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  August,  180*2,  and  every  fourth  year  there- 
after; Senators  from  the  even  numbered  districts  on  the  first 
Monday  hi  August,  1894,  and  every  fourth  year  thereafter. 

Time  of  Electing  County  OmceiN.— Sheriffs,  coroners, 
county  commissioners  of  roads  and  revenues,  tax  assessors, 
tax  collectors,  county  treasurers  (where  such  otttce  exists), 
justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  are  elected  on  the  first 
Monday  in  August,  1892,  and  every  fourth  year  thereafter. 

Time  of  Electing  Judicial  and  Ministerial  Officers. — 
The  judiceb  of  the  supreme  court,  chancellors,  judges  of  the 
circuit  and  proliate  courts,  and  judges  of  city  and  other  iiiierior 
courts  (except  in  cases  otherwise  provided  for  by  l;i\v),  and 
clerks  of  the  circuit  and  city  courts,  are  elected  on  the  tirst 
Monday  in  Auirust,  I'^D'J,  and  every  sixth  year  thereafter. 

Time  of  Electing  Presidential  Electors  and  Members 
of  Congress. — Electors  for  President  and  Vice-I-*resident  of 
the  United  litates  are  elected  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
tirst  Monday  in  Noveiuber,  18'J"J.  and  every  fourth  year  there- 
after. Members  of  Congress  are  elected  on  the  tirst  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  ^sovember,  1892,  and  every  second 
year  thereafter. 

Special  Elections;  When  and  for  >Vhat  Offices  Held. — 
Special  elections  are  held  in  the  following  cases  : 

1.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  ottice  of  senator  or  rep- 
resentative in  the  general  assembly,  when  the  general  assembly 
will  1)6  in  «e*»ioQ  piior  to  the  next  general  eJlectiou  for  that 
office. 

2.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  ottice  of  representative 
in  Congress,  by  which  the  State  may  be  deprived  of  its  full 
representation  at  any  time  Congress  will  be  in  iseAsion  prior  to 
tbe  next  general  election  for  that  office. 

3.  Whenever  any  general  or  special  election  for  members 
of  the  general  aeeembly,  or  for  representative  in  Congresa,  is 
not  held. 

4.  When  any  yacaney  oocttis  in  any  State  or  county  office 
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filled  by  the  election  of  people,  not  otherwise  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution  or  hiws  of  this  State. 

5.  In  such  other  cases  as  are,  or  may  be,  provided  by  law.* 

'Who  May  Vote.— Every  man,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  every  man  of  foreign  birth  who  has  been  natural- 
ized,  or  who  may  have  legally  declared  his  intention  of  becom- 
ing a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States  before  he  offers  to 
Tote,  who  is  twenty-one  yean  old,  or  upwards,  who  has 
resided  in  the  State  one  year,  three  months  in  the  covnty, 
and  thirty  days  in  the  precinct  or  ward  next  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  election  at  which  he  offers  to  ToCe,  is,  nnlea  within 
the  disabilities  named  In  the  next  paragraph,  entitled  to  vote 
for  all  officers  elected  by  the  people. 

ITho  X»y  Not  Tote.— Those  who  have  been  oonyietcd  of 
treason,  embezzlement  of  pablio  funds,  malfeasance  in  office, 
larceny,  bribery,  or  other  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary,  and  idiots  and  lumitics,  are  not  permitted 
to  vote  in  this  State. 

Lo98  or  Accialsltlon  of  Residence.— Xo  person  loses  or 
acquires  a  residence,  either  by  temporary  absence  from 
his  place  of  residence  without  the  intention  of  remaming,  or 
by  being  a  student  of  any  institution  of  learning,  nor  by  navi- 
gating  any  of  the  waters  of  this  State,  the  I'nited  States  or 
the  hif^h  seas,  without  having  acquired  any  other  lawful  resi- 
dence, or  by  being  absent  from  his  place  of  residence  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  State  or  the  United  States  ;  nor  does  any 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  acquire  a  residence  by  being  stationed  in  tliis. 
State. 

IVhere  Voter  Must  Vote. — The  voter  must  vote  in  the 
precinct  or  ward  of  his  actual  residence ;  but  if  he  has  resided 
in  any  incorporated  city  in  the  State  having  a  population  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  for  thirty  days  imme- 
diately preceding  any  election,  and  hiis  within  such  thirty  days 
removed  his  residence  from  one  ward  to  another  in  the  same 
city,  be  is,  after  a  residence  therein  of  one  day,  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  ward  in  which  he  resides  at  the  time  of  the  election ; 
but  he  must  first  deposit  with  the  inspectors  of  election  in  said 
ward  the  certificate  of  the  judge  of  probate  that  he  is  duly 
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registered  in  the  ward  from  which  he  has  removed,  and  hia 
name  must  be  erased  or  caused  to  be  erased  by  the  judge  of 
probate  from  the  registration  list,  immediately  upon  the  issue 
of  the  certificate,  and  entered  upon  the  registration  list  of  the 
ward  to  which  be  shall  have  removed  bis  residence. 

HourM  of  Voting. — The  polls,  for  voting,  are  required  to 
be  opened  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  to  be  kept  open,  without  intermission  or  adjourn- 
ment until  five  o'clock  in  the  aftemooD  and  no  longer. 

The  Ballot*— The  pei^le  vote  by  ballot,  which  must  be  a 
plain  piece  of  white  paper,  without  any  figures,  marks,  rulings, 
characters  or  embellishments  thereon,  not  less  than  two  and  a 
hall  inches  nor  more  than  three  inches  in  width,  and  not  less 
than  fire  nor  more  than  ten  inches  in  length,  on  which  must 
be  written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and  partly  printed, 
only  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  voter  intends  to 
vote  and  a  designation  of  the  otHce  for  which  eadi  person  voted 
for  is  intended  to  l^e  chosen. 

Registration  of  Voters. — The  law  of  this  State  requires 
a.s  a  prelimimiry  to  voting,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  ballot,  that  every  voter  shall,  Itefure  he  otl'ers  to  vote,  i>e 
properly  registered,  and  a  certificate  to  that  effect  be  given  him  ; 
and  to  that  end,  there  is  a  registrar  appointed  in  each  county, 
who  has  one  assistant  in  each  precinct  and  ward.  It  is  the  tluty 
of  these  otticialb  to  make  this  registration,  and  issue  these  cer- 
tificates. 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  HOLDING  OFFICE. 


Wko  May  Hold  Office.— -By  the  laws  of  this  Stote,  the 
persons  faeligiMe  to  and  disqnslifled  from  holding  office  in 
Alabama,  are:  Those  who  are  not  male  peraona  of  the  age  d 
twenty-one  yean;  those  who  have  not  been  inhabitants  of  the 
State,  coonty,  district,  or  drooit,  the  period  required  by  the 
Coostitotioo  and  the  laws  of  the  State ;  those  who  have  been 
convicted  of  treason,  embesslement  of  public  funds,  maltoaa* 
ance  in  ofiSce,  larceny,  bribery,  or  other  crime  punistiable  by 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary ;  and  those  who  are  idiots  or 
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insane  ;  those  who  have  hi  this  Stat€,  or  in  any  of  the  United 
States,  given,  accepted,  or  knowinp^ly  carried  a  challenge  to 
light  with  deadly  weapons;  those  against  whom  there  is  a 
judgment  unpaid  for  any  money  received  by  them  in  any  offi- 
cial capacity,  due  to  the  United  States,  this  State,  or  any  coun- 
ty thereof;  soldiers,  seamen,  or  marines,  in  the  regular  army, 
or  navy  of  the  L'nited  States,  and  those  holding  offices  of  protit 
under  the  United  States,  except  postmasters  whose  annual 
salary  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars.*  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, all  persons  resident  in  this  State,  born  in  the  United 
States,  or  naturalized,  or  who  have  legally  declared  their  in- 
tention to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  may  hold 
office  in  this  State. 

Oath  of  Office. — Every  pei*son  elected  to  office  in  this  State 
must  take  an  oath  that  he  will  faithfully  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  Alabama;  that  he  will 
faithfully  disi  har^e  the  duties  of  his  office:  and  that  he  has 
never  l>een.  nor  during  his  continuance  in  office,  will  be  con- 
cerneil  in  a  duel  with  a  citizen  of  this  State. 


*Xo  perxtii  can  hold  two  ortires  of  profit  at  one  ami  the  ^ame  tiOM  U»dw  HUs 
State.  ex<-e|<c  Ju!»tices  of  tbe  Peace.  Cuui>tH)tle»  aiiU  Nourieit  PitUlc 
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SCMMARY  OF  THE  TaX  LaW8  OP  AlaBAMA.* 


Persons  Liable  for  Poll  Tax. — Every  male  inhabitant  of 
this  State,  ovei*  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  under  the 
age  of  forty- five  years,  not  exempt  by  law,  is  liable  for  an 
annual  ix>ll  tax  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  to  be  applied  ex- 
clusively in  aid  of  the  public  school  fund  in  the  ooonty  in 
which  it  is  levied  and  ooUeoted. 

Peraons  Exempl  from  PoU  Tax.^AU  females ;  malee  not 
within  the  age  above  tpedfled ;  deaf  mutes ;  insane  persons; 
bUnd  peiBons ;  and  permanently  disabled  persons  whose  prop- 
erty doss  not  smed  •500,  an  exnpt  horn  poll  tax. 

PHfperty  Bzempt  from  Ikxatioa.— 

1.  All  piopscly  of  the  United  States. 

2.  AU  bonds  (tf  the  United  States  and  of  this  State. 

i.  All  property  of  the  State  and  ot  its  eonnties  and  mn- 
nidpal  oorporations. 

4.  AD  oemetsries. 

5.  AU  lots  in  ineoaq^orated  cities  or  towns,  or  within  one 
mile  of  the  same,  to  the  extent  of  one  acre,  and  lots  one  mfle 
or  more  distant  from  such  cities  or  towns  to  the  extent  of  five 
acres,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  when  used  exclusively  for 
reUfi^ous  worship,  for  schools,  or  for  purposes  purely  charital)le. 

6.  All  school  furniture  and  other  personal  property  used 
exclusively  for  public  school  purposes. 

7.  All  property  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  «25,000  used 

•F«rilMOMMCiiatiaMlltailiasioMQii  tlie|i«»wer  tn  tax.  roantttmliiB,  Art. 
XL1h3iatimi.«Nli. 
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excinsiTely  for  agricnltoral  or  horticuUnnil  SMOcfations  of  a 
public  character. 

8.  All  property  of  literary  and  scieDtiflc  institntioiis  and 
literary  societies,  wiien  used  in  the  regular  business  of  such 
institutions. 

0.  The  libraries  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  all  libra- 
ries  other  than  thoee  of  a  professional  cliaractert  and  all  re- 
ligious books  Iceptfor  sale  by  ministers  of  tlie  gospel  and 

•  oc^porteurs. 

10.  The  property  of  deaf  mutes,  insane  and  blind  persons, 
to  the  value  of  $1,000. 

11.  All  family  portraits. 

12.  The  following  property,  to  be  selected  by  the  head  of 
each  family,  viz:  Hoos^ld  and  kitchen  furniture  to  the  Tslue 
of  $150 ;  one  yoke  of  oxen ;  one  cart  or  wagon ;  two  cows  and 
calves ;  twenty  head  of  stock  bogs ;  ten  head  of  sheep :  ail  poul- 
trj- ;  all  agricultural  products  of  the  preceding  year,  in  the 
hands  of  the  producer  January  1st  thereafter ;  all  provisions 
and  supplies  on  hand  for  the  current  year  for  the  use  of  the 
family  and  the  making  of  a  crop ;  all  wearing  apparel ;  all 
looms  and  spinning  wheels  kept  tVu  use  in  the  family;  farming 
tools  to  the  value  of  $'25  :  tools  and  implements  of  mechanics 
to  the  value  of  825;  one  sewing  machine  in  each  family  when 
the  taxable  property  does  not  exceed  **250. 

Property  Subject  to  Taxation.— Unless  exempt  as  above 
the  following  property  is  subject  to  taxation  for  State  and 
county  purposes : 

1.  Lands,  with  the  improvements  thereon,  and  all  separate 
or  special  interests  in  lands. 

2.  All  wharves  and  wharf  boats,  toll  bridges  and  ferries; 
turnpikes  and  passes,  channels  or  canals  where  toUs  are 
charged.. 

8.   All  street  raili-oads. 

4.  All  printing  presses  and  materials. 

5.  All  steamboats,  vessels,  and  other  water  craft  not  en- 
gaged in  foreign  commerce. 

6.  All  stocks  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  to  be  as- 
sessed upon  the  average  amount  on  hand  during  the  preceding 
tax  year,  and  includiug  all  sucli  kept  by  planters  or  others. 
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for  siile,  or  to  be  dealt  oat  to  laborers  for  profit  or  oa  acoount 
of  their  wages. 

7.  Household  famiture,  libraries,  jewelry,  plate  and  silver 
ware,  ornaments  and  articles  of  taste,  pianos  and  other  musical 
instruments,  paintings,  clocks,  watches,  safety  chains,  wagons 
and  other  vehicles,  meehanical  tools,  farming  implements, 

dirks,  bowie-knives,  sword-canes,  pistols  and  guns,  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  studs,  jacks  and  jennies,  hogs,  sheep  and  gouts. 

S.  Money  hoarded  or  kept  on  deposit,  except  deposits  for 
use  in  regular  business  in  tliis  State. 

9.  Money  loanetl  and  solvent  credits,  less  actual  indeiHeii- 
ness  of  the  tax  payer. 

10.  iMoney  employed  ill  buying  and  trading  in  paper,  or 
in  regular  exchange  business,  or  invested  in  paper,  whether 
by  individuals  or  corpoi-ations,  unless  such  money  is  otherwLse 
taxed  as  capital. 

11.  All  bank  stock.  State  and  National. 

1*J.  Tht»  capital  stock  of  all  companies  incorporated  under 
any  law  of  this  State,  except  such  portion  as  is  invested  in 
property  and  otherwise  taxed  as  property.** 

13.  All  lx)nds  except  those  of  the  United  States  and  this 
State  and  such  other  as  are  not,  by  law«  taxable. 

14.  The  roadbed,  track,  and  all  other  property  of  railroads, 
and  all  tzam  roads,  pole  roads,  canals,  ditches  and  channels 
used  for  transporting  lumber,  timber,  logs  or  other  valuable 
commodities  of  commerce,  which  are  not  taxed  as  improve- 
ments on  the  land  or  plant  or  main  property,  d  the  persons  or 
companies  who  own  suoh  tram  roads,  pole  roads,  canals,  ditches, 
or  channels. 

15.  All  undivided  dividends  by  corporations. 

16.  All  other  property,  real  and  personal,  not  otherwise 
specified  herein. 

Bate  of  Tax  on  Property.— The  rate  of  taxation  for 
State  purposes  is  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  property  assessed.! 

•  ln<liv-1iliial  shureliolilers  are  exempt  from  tax.it{oD  nn  their  shares*  of  capllil 
Mock  m  auy  c«>inpan>-  or  cnriM>rati(iii  rei|uirtil  to  lUt  it4  property  for  taxAtioa. 
tTlit  •Mvtnl  eomttiM  la  tht  Stait.  UmMf h  tMr  iMiwwtlw  eoorts  off  wNiBty 

commUAioD'T",  ire  :uuln>rize<I  by  law  to      y  a  tax  to  pay  the  exp«'ii>^«  of  the  rounly 
for  tlM  current  yea^r,  not  u>  exceeU  une-lialf  of  one  (ler  cent,  on  tUe  value  of  taxable 
IPiiiftUj,  Md  tbt  aaMNiataff  ochtr  Mibjvmof  taxAtloft  la  tbt  ooraijr.M  mmmS  fur 
.  frmiM  to  tiM  Statt.  aail  meh  eiwclal  tax**  a«  oiay  lio  atotMaqr  to  balM  ami  kmp 
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Other  Subjects  of  Taxation  and  Rates.— 

1.  On  the  gross  auciinn  <ales  of  goods,  etc.,  of  non-resi- 
dents, one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.;  and  a  like  tax  on  nil  prop- 
erty of  citizens  of  this  .State,  imported  and  sold  before  it  has 
been  assessed  as  other  property.  But  on  sales  by  cargo  the 
rate  is  one-eigluli  of  one  per  cent.  This  tax  is  assessed  against 
and  paid  by  the  auctioneer. 

2.  On  the  gross  premiums  of  foreign  insurance  companies, 
after  deducting  expenditures,  losses  paid  and  return  premiums^ 
and  to  be  paid  by  the  agent,  one  per  cent. 

8.  On  the  crross  premiums  of  domestic  insurance  compa- 
nies, other  than  lite,  less  tlie  expenditures,  losses  paid,  and  re- 
turned premiums,  one  per  cent. 

4.  On  the  gross  premiums  of  domestic  life  insurance  com- 
panies less  the  expenditures,  reserved  fund,  murned  premiums 
and  losses  paid,  one  per  cent. 

On  the  gross  amount  of  commissions  for  buying  and 
selling  property,  less  expenses  of  business,  four-tentbs  per 
cent. 

(i.  On  the  gross  commissions  of  insurance  agents,  four- 
tentbs  per  cent. 

7.  On  the  gross  receipts  of  all  cotton  pickeries,  cotton 
seed  oil  mills,  and  from  the  storage  of  cotton,  merchandise  or 
produce,  and  on  the  gross  income  of  all  gas  works,  electric  light 
companies,  water  works,  ferries,  toll  bridges,  public  mills  and 
gins  and  cotton  oompresses,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of 
the  business,  one  per  eent. 

8.  On  the  gross  receipts  of  telephone  and  sleeping  car 
companies,  from  business  done  in  this  State,  two  per  eent 

BQStiieas  Licenses.— The  following  persons  and  occupa- 
tions pay  an  annual  license  tax  to  the  State,  as  follows  :* 
1.  For  each  public  race  track,  at  or  within  five  miles  of 

te  repair  the  uecesMr}-  county  buildiogt,  imltlic  bridgw  luitl  caiuewajr*,  and  a 
tax  not  CO  weMd  In  Mf  OM  y«ar  nne-fcmith  of  OM  ptr  emt.  to  |wy  dtbtsagft^ 

county  exintini;  at  the  ratirtratinn  <>f  the  Conwtltiitlon.  Anil  inmrporated  cities  and 
towns  may  levy,  for  municipal  ])urpo«e».  »ucli  tax  at  ttioir  mpcctive  cbartor*  maj 
Mtbortot.  not  to«scc«d,  InMyono  yor.  o—  luilf  of  ontpor  coat.  oTtbo  Tftlwof 

the  projierty,  aAse<Ke<l  for  State  taxation  ilurini:  the pret-eillnir  year  and  an  adill« 
tional  rat«  of  on*  |ier  eent.  p«r  annum  to  |iay  <lctiu  exi»ting  at  tlie  ratification  of  tiM 
OmmiIIuIIob. 

*  The^  liceniKm  are  for  State  |mrp4>»e«.  ami  i-otinties  may  ail«l  to  the  <<anie  fifty 
|ier  eent.  for  county  iHiqio««i>.  MuniciiMii  i*orpf»rationii  luay.  alco,  ini|MMfe  nuctt  U- 
cdiMMMtkairtHwmni  sntlmrlw. 
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any  city  or  town  of  less  than  .i^OOO  hihabitautSf  ilOO ;  at  or 
within  live  niile;^  of  any  city  or  town  of  more  than  5^U0  in- 
habitants. $*iUO. 

*i.  For  retailer*  of  spirituous,  vinous  or  maltt  liciuors 
00  any  water  craft,  or  sleeping,  dining  or  butt'ec  car,  «(*idu ;  io 
any  city,  or  other  pUioe,  of  leita  than  1,000  inhabitanta,  ^125 ; 
of  more  than  1,000  and  lesa  than  8,000  inhabitants,  9175 ;  of 
3,000  and  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  t*2b0 ;  of  more  than  10,- 
000  inhabitants,  9300. 

3.  For  wholesale  dealer  in  any  such  liqnors,  |t2004 
•L  For  compounder  or  rectifier  of  spirituous  or  vinous 
liquors,  9200. 

For  distillers  of  spiritous  liquor,  other  than  the  distilling 
of  fruits,  9200. 

5.  For  brewer,  915. 

0.  For  eadi  bowling  alley,  where  fees  are  charged,  or 
where  connected  with  drinking  saloon,  925. 

7.  For  each  billiard  tal>le,  not  connected  with  drinkin^^  sa- 
loon, where  fees  are  char,y:ed,  925 ;  if  connected  with  drinking 
saloon,  whether  fees  are  char^^ed  or  not, 

8.  For  each  pin- pool  table,  >:100. 

9.  For  each  pool  table,  other  than  pin  pool,  connected 
with  drinking  saloon,  or  where  fees  are  charged,  8.jO. 

10.  For  each  bagatelle  or  Jennie  Liud  table,  or  other  table 
or  device  from  which  profit  is  derived  to  the  keeper,  $50. 

11.  For  each  domino  set,  table  or  device,  used  in  playing 
dominoes ;  or  each  dice  box  aud  dice  kept  in  a  drinking  sa> 
loon,  9:25. 

12.  For  each  theatre  in  a  town  or  city  of  less  than  2,000 
inhabitants,  $25  ;  of  more  than  2,000  and  less  than  9,000  in«  -  • 
habitants,  950;  of  more  than  8,000  uihabitants,  9100. 

18.  For  each  pubiie  ball  let  for  bire,  925. 

14.  For  each  concert,  entertainment  or  public  lecture, 
whera  admlaalon  is  obaiged,  and  not  given  ior  cjiaritablei 
sdmol  or  religious  purpose,  or  fbr  ttie  use  of  any  instrument 
or  device,  «r  the  participation  in  any  such,  95.§ 

•A  retailer  is  une  who  Mill  laM  tliMi  oM  qnart  or  pennH*  what  he  tdla  to  Im 

drank  un  hk»  pretnUe*. 

t  Dealtni  la  lORor  btor.  txdiMlTOljr,  pajr  ono^fonith  of  tiMM  ratcn. 

jTlie  jiayinentof  retail  exeiu)itK  fnMii  wliole«alp  license. 

|Thi»  tax  is  not  exai-te«i  wh«re  the  theatre     hall  han  jiaitl  itn  Uccdm;  a»  i>ucb. 
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15.  For  each  day's  exhibition  of  a  circus  in  or  within  two 
miles  of  any  town  or  city  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants,  #150 ; 
at  any  other  place,  ^'lOO. 

1(3.    For  each  exhibition  of  a  menagerie  or  museum, 

17.  For  each  exhibition  of  a  side  sliow,  accompanying  a 
circus,  menagerie  or  museum,  ?jlO. 

18.  For  each  sleight-of-hand  exhibition,  ilu. 
lU.    For  each  fortune  teller,  A'25. 

20.  For  each  company  of  gypsies,  for  each  county,  #10, 

21.  For  each  shooting  gallery,  *2d. 

22.  For  each  skating  rink,  -i«*25. 

28.  For  each  dealer  in  playing  cards,  90. 

24.  F'or  each  dealer  in  pistols,  or  pUtol  cartridges,  or 
bowie  knives,  or  dirk  knives,  whether  principal  stock  in  trade 
or  not,  S800. 

25.  For  each  peddler  of  medicines,  for  each  county,  1100. 

26.  For  each  peddler  of  spectacles  or  eyeglasses,  for 
each  county,  95. 

27.  For  peddlers  of  medicines,  with  vocal  or  instmmental 
music,  for  each  county,  $250. 

2»,  For  peddlers  on  foot,  $15 ;  on  hone,  925 ;  in  one-horse 
wagon,  $40 ;  in  two  horse  wagon,  155.  When  aocomptnied  by 
singmgor  musical  performance,  $100. 

Peddlers  of  tinware  only,  and  peddlers  of  wooden  and  stone 
or  day  hollow  ware  only,  and  tanners  who  manufacture  leather 
goods  and  peddle  them  only,  and  persons  having  but  one 
arm  or  leg,  and  peddlers  of  fish,  oysters,  game,  fresh 
meats,  poultry,  fruit,  and  all  farm  products  raised  by  the 
seller,  and  dealers  in  books  or  other  literature,  are  not  required 
^  to  pay  license  as  peddler. 

A  peddler's  license  entitles  him  to  peddle  only  in  the 
county  where  it  is  taken  out. 

29.  For  each  pawn  broker,  $5u. 

80.    For  each  dealer  in  futures,  %300. 

SI.  For  transient  auctioneer  or  dealer,  not  a  licensed  ped- 
dler, nor  traveling  agent  of  wholesale  dealer,  selling  by  sam- 
ple, $50. 

82.  For  every  steamboat,  or  other  watercraft,  plying  any  of 
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the  rivers  of  this  State,  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or  barter- 
ing merchandise  or  pro<Uice  of  any  kind,  iJoO.* 

33.  For  every  supply  car,  or  car  from  which  merchiia(U:»e, 
i«ftold,  whether  to  employees  or  others,  *;*)0f. 

34.  For  each  lightning  rod  company,  or  person  engaged 
in  selling  lightning  rods,  $b0.t 

35.  For  each  dealer  in  Mwiag  iiMtthiiie8»  stovea  or  rangw 
for  each  county,  $25. $ 

96.  For  etoh  peddler  of  clocks,  for  the  State,  1600,  and 
for  each  county  in  wluch  he  peddlee,  t250. 

87.  For  each  mercantile  agen^,  I800.| 

S9.  For  eeoh  lofciga  insuxaooe  company,  not  ineloding 
any  secret  or  benevolent  society,  eneb  as  Masons,  Odd  Felr 
lowB,  Knightsof  Pythias,  Knights  ai  Honor,  Iron  Hall,  or  or- 
den  of  lilie  Mod,  $100.«« 

Licenses  most  be  taken  ont  from  the  probate  judge  before 
commencing  the  business  or  dc^ng  the  act  required  to  be  li- 
censed and  tliose  doing  business  without  are  liable  to  indict- 
ment and  punishment*  Licenses  are  not  transferable,  and 
entitle  the  holder  to  do  business  only  at  tlie  place  specified 
therein.  All  licenses  expire  December  Hist,  and  are  for  one 
year,  unless  the  business  is  commenced  after  July  1st,  when 
the  license  is  for  half  year;  but  for  a  retail  liquor  license  taken 
out  after  January  1st,  the  price  is  the  same  as  the  license  for 
a  whole  year. 

Privilege  and  Miloasre  Tax  Paid  by  Express,  Telegraph 
and  Sleeping  Car  Coiiipauies. — Every  express,  telegraph 
and  sleeping  car  company  doing  business  within  this  State, 
is  required  to  pay  to  the  State  Auditor,  annually  in  ad- 
vance, on  January  1st,  a  privilege  tax  of  %5i>0,  and  one 

*Tbe  i>a\iuenc  thU  iicenne  entitlM  lh«  boat  tu  carry  on  the  bunineas  in  any 
•aoaty  la  which  tht  boat  Is  aarlKataa ;  hut  elttet  and  towns  may  linposa  sddlttonsl 

t  The  went  of  thin  ux  enttUe*  tbe  car  to  Uu  business  in  au>  cuuntv  m  hicU 
the  ear  Is  ran  ;  Imt  snch  ooanty  nwy  Impose  sa  adtfltloaal  llconso  of  tltt. 

:  Ttie  pavinent  of  thin  Iicen!>e  entitles  such  ronipstnf  OT  ptCMB  !•  llobWintSS  la 
any  county*  but  a  licenM  uf  $IQ  u  to  be  paiU  eacb  couatf . 

I  General  ilenlers  keet»lnic  these  articles  in  stock  are  not  tet|nlrc«l  to  pay  this  tl- 

<  T1t«  payment  ot  this  llceiuw  exempts  Uie  ai^cnry  fniui  any  siich  tax  iu  any 
••thercftunty. 

**In  atlitttion  to  the  rnrecolni;  licenwet,  there  i*  »  lifcn^e  tax  nn  railntails,  to  pay 
the  exi»en«e>">r  rtic  Railroad  r'<>nitiii«i>ion.  whirli  Is  |iat«l  to  the  i^tate  Andltor  and 
ap|M»rtinne«i  on  ibt-  nroi«»  earn At:«  <»l  the  road. 
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dollar  fdr  each  mile  of  tetogmpb  or  mllroiid  Unc^  on  or 
along  which  the  oompany  extends  or  <9enites,  asd  the 
paymenl  of  sueh  tasc,  In  the  eaeei  of  expreea  and  telegraph 
companies,  exempts  them  from  all  other  taxes.  State,  ooun^ 
and  mnnidpaU  esceept  licenses  recpilred  hy  cities  and  towns 
and  except  upon  real  estate,  ftxtnres  and  other  property  of 
SQch  companies,  which  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  other 
property  in  the  State. 

A  telegraph  company,  whose  line,  on  which  bosiness  is 
done  wholly  within  the  State,  does  not  exceed  150  miles,  pay;» 
a  privilege  tax  of  one  dollar  a  mile  and  no  mors. 

Powers  and  DntiMaf  8tete Anditnr  la  Xnttera  ofTixa- 
tlon.^The  enforcement  of  the  rerenne  laws  of  the  State  is  un- 
der the  general  supenrision  and  direction  of  the  State  Auditor, 
who  directs  the  tax  assessors  and  tax  collectors  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

In  case  of  doolit  as  to  the  construction  of  the  law,  the 
Auditor  takes  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
and  advises  the  tax  officers  in  accordance  therewith. 

C(»nforraity  on  the  part  of  the  tax  otticers  to  the  directions 
and  advice  of  the  Auditor  protects>  them  as  against  the  State. 

The  Auditor  sees  that  the  tax  officers  properly  do  their 
duty,  and  that  they  make  their  returns,  reports,  payments  and 
settlements  as  required  by  law,  and  directs  legal  proceedings 
against  them  for  any  default.  He,  also,  directs  the  forms  to 
be  used  in  assessing,  coUectuig  and  making  returns  of  the 
revenue,  and  is  reijuired  to  report  to  the  Legislature,  at  its 
biennial  sessions,  his  views  as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Mode  of  Assessing  State  and  County  Taxes. — The  tax 
year  begins  January  1st.  Taxable  property  within  the  State, 
held  or  owned  by  any  person  on  that  date,  must  be  returned 
and  assessed  against  such  person  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 3 1st,  thereafter.  Property  brought  into  the  State  after 
January  1st,  and  before  the  assessor  has  completed  his  assess- 
ments, is  subject  to  taxation  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  held 
and  owned  in  the  State  on  January  1st.  The  assessor*  may 
commence  the  assessment  of  taxes  January  1st  and  must  finish 
the  assesstueiit  by  July  1st,  but  may  be  allowed  until  the  first 

*  For  tiM  «lutie<»  and  authorltj  at  tlUa  <idlr«r.  km  «Jir«.  iHict  MB.  Tojr  Mtu$w. 
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^loiMtoy  in  AngiiBt  to  nmke  a  supplcaMotal  aaMMUMnt  of 
property  which  he  may  have  foiled  taa«iies8  prior  to  Jaly  l«t. 
For  the  purpose  of  aeaeeeiiig  the  tnxes  the  aseessor  is  required 
to  vi»it  each  election  precinct  in  hin  county  twice  in  each  year 
and  remain  there  one  day  eai^h  time.*  from  d  o'clock,  a.  to 
4  o*clock,  p.  ac^  and  roust  give  due  notice  of  liis  appointments 
in  a  nmnner  prescriDed  by  law,  and«  failing  to  give  such  notice 
or  to  fill  any  apiK>intment,  he  must,  after  like  notice,  IIU  a  new 
appointment. 

Tax  pttyers,  in  the  precinct,  must  meet  tiie  assessor  at  one 
of  his  appointments  and  return  th^ir  proi)erty  for  taxes  under 
oath  and  in  accordance  with  law :  but  females,  and  non-resi- 
dents of  the  county,  having  no  agent  in  the  county. t  and  per- 
sons physically  unable  to  meet  the  assessor  in  person,  may 
send  in  sworn  lists,  or  such  lists  may  lie  returneil  by  agents 
who  have  knowledge  of  the  pro[)erty. 

Alter  the  asses>ur  lia.>.  completed  his  a|)[>iiintmcni.s,  he  i-^ 
required  to  make  a  deunnd.  in  person  or  by  dei)Uty,  upon  all 
deluKjuents  tor  their  li>ts,  and  whenever  uiial»le  to  riml  the  tax 
piiyer,  may  leave  a  written  demand  at  his  residence  <^r  place  ot 
business,  and  the  delinquent  must  return  his  list  to  the  as- 
sessor by  May  l.st,  and  if  he  tails  to  do  so,  the  assessor  may 
make  the  assessment  on  ioformation,  and  must  add  to  the  as- 
sessment so  made  a  penalty  of  tifty  per  centum. 

For  each  demand  for  lists  the  assessor  is  entitled  to  a  fee 
of  fifty  cents,  to  be  added  to  the  assessment  and  ooilected  for 
him  by  the  tax  collector. 

The  aseoncir  may  inerase  the  tax  payer's  valuation  when 
he  deems  it  too  low;  but,  when  he  does  so,  he  must  give  the 
tax  payer  written  aotioe. 

When  any  tax  payer  is  requhnd  to  make  to  the  aseeesor  a 
letom  of  reoeipts,  pfemiums  op  commiaaiona  and  fails  to  do 
so  for  the  space  of  tm  days  after  the  time  prescribed  by 
htw,  the  aaaessor,  after  notice  to  the  delinquent,  must  himaelf 
aHass  the  same  on  intematioD,  and  add  to  the  aaaesament  a 
penalty  of  fifty  per  cent. 

•  In  citieA  or  timns  nf  .'t.ooo  inliaUltaiin  or  mort  Htm  «MtMor.  St  hU  MOoad  ap> 
palatment.  muxt  reiuaiu  one  wc«k. 

tSoefe  nnn-vw'Mvttt  max  tiM 
tatm  nf  Alal«niw  to  atlmlnMier  9aifjb*  and  MnncS  It  to  tlw  9»mi#w. 
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Property,  the  owner  of  whieh  Is  tmloiowii,  mnst  be  iMeieed 
by  the  assessor  to  •Owner  Unknown.** 

While  assessing,  should  the  assessor  diseover  any  persons 
or  property  that  have  escaped  taxation  within  five  years  next 
preeeeding,  he  must  assess  them  or  Ife  lor  sneh  year  or  years. 

When  the  assessor  has  reason  to  believe  that  aiiy  person 
who  has  been  assessed  fmr  taxes,  is  about  to  lea^  the  eoonty, 
he  must  at  once  notify  the  tax  collector,  and,  failing  to  do  so, 
is  liable  for  the  taxes  of  snch  person. 

The  assessor  condenses  in  a  book  all  the  assessment  lists, 
with  the  taxes  of  each  tax  payer  properly  extended  therein, 
and  delivers  such  book,  with  a  "Poll  Tax  Book,"  made  by  him 
and  containing  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  persons  in  the  county 
liable  to  poll  tax,  to  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county,  by 
the  first  Monday  in  July  :  but  is  allowed  until  the  second 
Monday  in  August  to  make  supplemental  returns. 

These  books  are  open  for  the  inspection  of  all  persons. 

At  tlie  term  of  the  court  of  county  ci>mmissioners"  of  the 
county  commencing  on  the  ^iecond  Monday  in  July,  the  judge 
of  probate  delivers  to  the  court  the  book  of  assessments,  and, 
on  or  before  that  date,  the  assessor  delivers  to  the  court  the 
assessment  lists  ;  and  the  court,  at  that  term,  examines  and 
compares  the  book  and  lists,  raises  the  valuation  of  property 
assessed  too  low,  and  adds  such  items  or  subjects  of  taxation 
as  have  been  omitted  or  have  escaped  assessment,  giving 
notice  to  the  tax  payer,  as  required  by  law  in  cases  of  in- 
crease of  assessment.  The  court  also  gives  notice,  in  the 
mode  prescribed  by  law,  that  the  book  of  assessment  is  ready 
for  the  inspection  of  tax  payers  and  that  the  court  will  sit  on 
the  second  Monday  in  August  to  correct  errors. t 

At  the  term  of  the  court  commencing  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  August,  the  court  hears  and  determines  all  objections 
to  assessments,  and  from  its  judgment  either  the  State  or  the 
tax-payer  may  appeal,  within  three  days  to  the  circuit  court, 
where  the  cause  must  be  tried  anew,  and  such  appeals  are  pre- 
ferred cases  and  stand  for  trial  on  the  first  day  of  the  term. 
On  snch  appeal  the  tax  payer  must  give  bond,  but  no  security 
is  required  of  the  State. 

•  For  the  CoMtltatioB  M4  Jartoiiiction  «tf  tliiii  Cimrtt     « tfS. 

t  The  <-<>iirt.  at  its  Jul)'  ttnu.  iMskn  Uie  vtNinty  levy  for  the  ex|itn««fi  *tt  tte 

county  for  the  current  year. 
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Tlie  eonrt  hm  poirer  to  oomet  erron  and  omMoDS  In  as- 
sassments  diaoovered  aftor  Ita  August  terra  $  but  wban  the  tax 
baa  been  paid,  noohaiigaeaii  bamadaiiitbeaaaeasiiieiit  of  any 

preceding  year  as  to  the  raluation  of  the  pi-operty  aweaaad. 

The  law  also  provides  a  mode  whereby  tax  paid  mora  than 
ooce  on  the  same  property  for  the  same  year  or  years,  may  be 
refunded  on  application  to  and  order  of  the  judge  of  pi-obate. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  August  term  of  the  court, 
and  after  the  ass^sment  book  has  been  examined,  corrected 
and  allowed  by  the  court,  the  presiding  otticer  of  the  court 
certifies  the  book  to  the  tax  collector,  and  his  certificate  is 
the  tax  collector's  warrant  to  collect  the  taxes. 

Mode  of  Assessing  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Cumpanies. 

— For  the  assessment  of  certain  property  of  railroad  and 
telegraph  companies,  used  in  the  operation  of  siicii  companies, 
there  is  a  "State  Board  of  Assessment,"  (--oinposed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, as  its  president,  and  the  St-cret.irv  ot  State.  State 
Auditor  and  State  Treasurer.  A  majority  of  the  ))oar«l  con- 
stitutes a  quorum.  The  Att.iincy-<  T^neral  is  required  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  bn.ird  to  leprese-nt  the  State  and  to 
aid  the  board  with  advice  and  suggestions,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  tie  in  the  board  he  decides. 

The  board  meets  annually,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
April,  at  the  office  of  the  Auditor  in  Monty^omery. 

Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  to  the  State 
Auditor,  annually,  on  or  before  April  1st,  sworn  returns,  in 
writing,  of  the  total  length  and  value  of  the  railroad,  including 
the  right  of  way,  road  bed,  main  and  side  tracks,  in  the  State 
and  each  county,  city  and  incorporated  town  in  the  State,  and 
of  the  number  and  value  of  the  locomotives  and  cars,  and  of 
the  average  amount  and  value,  for  the  preceding  year,  of  mer- 
chandise and  supplies  kept  on  trains  for  sale  to  ita  em- 
ployes and  others.* 

Telegraph  companies  are  required  to  make  to  the  Auditor, 
annually,  on  or  before  April  1st,  a  like  sworn  return  of  the 
nmnbar  of  miles  of  wire  and  the  number  of  poles,  batteries, 
instruments  and  articles  of  all  kinds  in  the  State,  connected 

•FfOfrty  of  mOnMA  ud  tel<Ki»|«l>  iWB|«al«ii  mic  to  lio  wMraoil  tn  tfeo 

Statp  An«lilor  must  r*tume<l  t<>  the  rax  a«M»9!*om  <»f  ih«*  couiitlex  in  wJiich  it  i* 
locAUftI  an<l  taxable,  Hiitt  In*  it»Mr'««Mril  liy  thviii,  an  all  like  {iroiierty  in  tlx  ruiinty  i« 
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vnth  its  business  and  the  value  tbei'eof,  in  the  State  and  in 
each  county. 

i^hould  any  railroad  or  teleij:rai)h  conipany  fail  to  make 
such  return  hy  the  time  s[>eciried.  the  state  Auditor  is  re(|uire<l 
to  return  tin*  property  to  the  Stale  Board  of  Assfessment  on 
information,  and  the  board  may  add  a  |>enaiCy  of  tiity  per 
cent,  to  such  return  for  such  failure. 

The  State  Auditor  lays  before  the  State  Board  of  Assess, 
nient,  at  its  April  meeting,  the  returns  received  by  him  from 
railrond  and  telejxraph  companies,  and  the  repoits  nu\de  by 
him  when  no  such  returns  have  been  received,  and  the  boiird 
examines  such  returns  and  re|)orts,  aud  detenuines  the  valua* 
tiOQ  o(  tbe  ditfecent  items  of  property  embraoed  tbenln  and 
assesses  such  property  for  taxation. 

The  board  may  adjourn  for  any  interval  of  time  required 
by  the  bu9inet»8  before  it,  and  it  has  power  to  call  upon  any 
raUroad  company  for  books  and  papers  and  for  answers  to 
any  interrogatories  necessary  to  an  intelligent  discharge  of  itA 
duties,  aud  may  require  the  attendance  of  any  ofilcer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  such  company,  where  his  testimony  seems  ma- 
terial. 

When  the  board  has  completed  the  assessment  of  the  ittop- 
erty  of  any  railroad  or  telegraph  company,  the  Auditor  notifles 
the  tax  assessor  of  each  oonnty  thnmfth.  whioh  snoh  railroad 
or  telegnraph  runs  or  is  sitaated*  of  tlie  munbar  of  lailas  of 
track,  or  wire  in  hia  oonnty  and  the  Taloa  thanof;  and  the 
proportionate  Talne  of  the  <rther  pi-operty  of  snob  eompany  as- 
sessed by  the  State  Board  of  Assessment  and  taxable  in  his 
county,  which  the  assessor  enters  in  his  book  of  assessment,  in 
addition  to  the  assessment  of  the  other  property  of  the  company 
(not  required  to  be  returnecl  to  the  Auditor),  to  be  assessed  as 
other  property  of  like  kind  owned  by  private  citizens  of  his 
county  and  the  Auditor  must  send  to  the  superintendent  of 
each  company  a  copy  of  his  notice  to  the  assessor. 

Mode  of  Assessinc:  Telephone  Companies. — Telephone 
-  companies  operating  in  this  State  are  required  to  make  to  the 
assessor  of  the  county  in  which  their  lines  are  located,  an- 
I     nnally,  on  or  before  May  1st,  sworn  returns  of  the  number  of 
miles  of  wire  and  the  number  of  poles,  batteries,  instraments 
and  articles  of  all  kinds  connected  with  their  business,  and 
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tbe  value  thenof  in  the  county,  and  of  tlieir  receipts,  aiui«  fail- 
ing to  make  such  returns,  the  assessor  muat  make  the  aaeets- 
ment,  on  information,  and,  lor  such  failure,  add  to  the  aeeess- 
ment  a  penalty  of  fifty  |)er  cent. 

Xode  of  CollectlDg  State  and  Coniity  Ttoe&— Except  in 
a  few  special  caaes,  all  taxes.  State  and  county,  become  due 
October  Ist,  and  delinquent  December  3lst.  Poll  taxes  become 
due  December  Ist  and  after  that  date  the  jiayment  of  poll  tax 
may  be  enforced. 

For  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  taxes,  the  tax  collector* 
is  required  to  attend  at  the  voting  place  hi  each  election  pre- 
cinct in  the  county,  twice  in  each  year,  at  least  thirty  days 
apart,  from  8  o'clock,  a.  m.,  to  4  o^dook,  p.  first  giving  notice 
of  his  appointments  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law ;  and  if 
he  fails  to  till  either  of  his  appointments,  he  must,  after  like 
notir'e,  till  a  new  appointment.  And  he  is  recpiirefl  to  attend 
at  the  Lourt  h.»usei)t  his  i^ounty,  for  ten  dnys  next  prerediiig 
January  1st.  tr^ni  ^  o\  l<»i  k.  a.  ^r.  to  4  o'clock,  v.  m.  ;  and  in  the 
counties  of  Dallas,  .letterson,  .Mohile  and  .M<nit^omery  during 
the  entire  niontii  of  .lanuary.  dnrinq:  tliose  hours. 

Tax  payers  must  attend  th^^  collerti^r  at  one  of  his  appoint- 
ments and  pay  their  taxes  to  him,  and  the  collector  must  give 
receipts  therefor;  but  taxes  may  l>c  paid  to  the  collector  at 
any  time  before  December  81st,  without  incurring  any  extra 
expense  beyond  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  allowed  by  law  to  the  col- 
lector for  making  demand.  If  paid  after  that  date,  the  tax 
payer  is  liable  for  any  costs  that  may  have  aecrued.t 

After  the  collector  has  completed  his  appointments,  he 
must  make  a  personal  written  demand  upon  every  delinquent 
tax  payer,  or  bis  agent,  for  his  taxes,  and  when  unable  to  find 
him,  must  leave  such  demand  at  his  place  of  business  or  resi- 
dence^ and  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  such  demand. 

Liett  for  Taxes*— From  the  fimt  day  of  Jaauaiy  o(  each 
year,  both  the  State  aa4  county  have  a  prior  lien  on  all  the 
pKOperty,  real  or  personal,  of  a  tax  payer,  for  the  payment  of 
the  taxes  wbidi  may  be  assessed  against  him,  or  upon  such 
property  during  that  year;  and  no  property,  whether  exempt 
by  law  from  taxation  or  not,  is  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  for 

•Por  the  ilutie-*  nml  .inch  irit\  '  f  thi-  offlccr       "/</*',         103.  tax  lollertDr. 
tSMjMiC,  pAj(«  124.  "  fn>oee<iiiif9  K>  £nfiirce  Pajrnientof  Tj*xe»,"  f*»r  tlieiw  (*«MtA. 
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the  payment  of  taxes  and  the  fees  and  charges  lawfully  in- 
curred in  assessing  and  collecting  the  same. 

Proceedings  to  Enforce  Payment  of  Taxes.— After 
January  1st  of  each  year,  the  tax  collector  is  reouired 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  delin(}uent  taxes.  To  this  end 
he  must  first  levy  upon  any  personal  property  of  the  de- 
linquent tax  payer,  and  after  giving  ten  days  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  sale,  sell  such  property,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  taxes  and  charges.  The 
collector  may,  also,  issue  process  of  garnishment  against  any 
person  supposed  to  be  indebted  to,  or  to  have  in  bis  posses- 
sion, or  under  his  control,  any  money,  property,  or  choses  in 
action,  belonging  to  the  delinquent  tax  payer. 

Should  the  tax  collector  be  unable  to  liml  personal  prop* 
erty  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  taxes  and  charges,  and  so  reports 
to  the  probate  court  of  the  county,  that  court  is  empowered 
to  order  a  sale  of  the  lands  of  the  delinquent  tax  payers  for 
such  purposes. 

T^nds  are  sold  for  taxes  only  after  due  notice  to  the  owner 
and  a  hearing  thereon,  a  decree  of  the  court  regnlariy  made, 
and  due  advertisement. 

When  land  is  sold  for  taxes  the  tax  collector  deUrers  to 
the  pnndiaser,  other  than  the  State,  a  prescribed  certiflcate 
of  purchase,  which  is  assignable  by  endorsement;  and  the 
judge  of  probate  deliTers  to  the  odleetor  a  like  eertilleate  for 
land  bid  hn  for  the  State,  whleh  the  cidleotor  deliters  to  the 
State  Auditor,  on  his  teal  settlement,  and  which  the  Auditor 
records  in  his  oflloe. 

From  any  decree  of  sale,  dther  tiie  State  or  the  tax  payer 
may  appeal  to  the  eireait  ooort,  in  the  time  and  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law.  After  two  years  from  the  date  of  sale,  if  the 
land  was  sold  to  an  individual,  and  remains  unredeemed,  the 
Judge  of  probate  most  dettver  to  the  pnrohaser,  upon  the  re- 
turn at  the  eertiileate  of  purchase^  and  the  payment  of  one 
dollar,  a  deed  to  the  land,  conveying  all  the  right,  title  and 
interest  ot  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  pay  the  tax  on  the 
lands ;  but  not  the  ni^t,  title  or  interest  of  any  rerersioner  or 
remainder-man. 

The  State,  or  any  other  purchaser  of  the  land,  or  person 
claiming  under  such  purchaser,  after  the  expiration  of  six 
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moQthA  from  tbt  day  of  sale^  may  sua  for  and  reoo w  the  pos- 
sMsloii  of  the  land  pnrchaeed*  and  bold  poseettsion,  sabject  to 
the  right  of  redemption  ae  provided  by  law. 

If  fbr  any.  caose  the  sale  is  Ineffectual  to  pass  the  title,  ex« 
oepC  in  cases  where  by  law  sales  are  expressly  declared  invalid 
it  operates  as  an  assignment  to  the  purchaser  of  all  the  rights 
and  liens  of  the  State  and  county  in  and  to  the  land  sold ;  and 
when  land  is  sold  for  taxes  which  is  not  liable  therefor,  the 
purchaser  may  recover  from  the  officer  by  whose  fault  or  neg- 
lect the  assessment  or  sale  was  made,  and  the  sureties  on  his 
otticial  bond,  the  purchase  money  with  interest  at  12  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Xo  action  for  the  recovery  of  land  sold  for  ta.xes 
Hes,  unless  brought  within  three  years  from  the  date  when  the 
purchaser  became  entitled  to  demand  a  deed  therefor :  but 
when  the  owner,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  was  a  minor  or  insane, 
lie  is  allowed  two  years  after  his  disability  is  removed,  to 
brini;  such  action. 

Bedeniptiou  of  Land  8old  for  Taxes.—Land  sold  for 
taxes  and  bougiu  by  a  purchaser,  other  than  the  State 
must  be  redeemed  within  two  years  torn  the  date  of  sale ; 
but  a  minor  or  lunatic  may  redeem  within  one  year  after 
the  removal  of  his  disability.  When  the  land  is  sold  to  a 
purchaser,  other  than  the  State,  and  the  owner  is  known  to  the 
purchaser,  the  time  fbr  redemption  does  not  begin  to  run  until 
the  purchaser  has  made  demand  fbr  possession,  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  law. 

To  redeem,  whether  the  land  has  been  sold  to  the  State  or 
an  individual,  the  pers<m  redeeming  must  deposit  with  the 
judge  of  probate  of  the  county,  the  amount  of  money  for 
which  the  land  was  sold,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  all  taxes  which  have  been  assessed 
upon  said  land  since  the  day  of  sale,  or,  if  purchased  by  the 
State,  such  taxes  as  should  have  been  assessed,  had  the  land 
been  in  the  possession  of  an  individual,  and  interest  thereon  at 
the  rate  of  eight  per  cent.,  together  with  all  legal  costs  and  one 
dollar  to  the  judge  of  probate;  and  the  law  permits  a  separate 
redemption  of  distinct  parcels  of  lands  sold  for  taxes  under 
one  decree,  if  the  values  have  been  separately  ascertained  by 
the  assessment,  in  favor  of  any  party  interested  other  than  the 
person  against  whom  the  decree  was  rendered.   A  purchaser 
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who  has  obtained  posseMion  of  land  purchased  at  a  tax  sale*  upon 
its  redemption,  is  not  liable  to  acooont  (or  its  rents  and  pioflts 
during  such  possession,  unless  the  owner,  at  the  time  of  the 
sale,  was  a  minor  or  penon  of  unsound  mind,  and  had  no 
guardian,  or  his  guuidian  was  not  lawfully  served  with  nhtice 
of  the  proceedings  for  the  sale  of  the  land,  in  which  event  he 
is  liable  for  such  rents.  On  the  redemption  of  land,  the  judge 
of  probate  issues  to  the  person  redeeming  a  certificate  of  re- 
demption, in  the  form  prescribed  by  law,  which  entitles  him 
to  a  release  of  the  land. 

Land  sold  for  taxes  and  bid  in  by  the  State,  and  not  re- 
deemed as  provided  by  law,  after  live  years  have  elapsed,  be- 
.  comes  the  property  of  the  State  and  must  be  sold  by  the  pro- 
bate judge  of  the  county,  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  of  February  18, to  satisfy  tlie  taxes 
and  charges  due  thereon. 
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Summary  of  the  Business  Laws  and  Statutks  of  Alabama* 


THE  CODE  OF  ALABAMA. 


The  Code  of  Alabama"  embraces  all  the  public  statutes  of 
the  State  of  ageneral  nature,  both  civil  and  criminal,  and  reg- 
nlates  completely,  as  far  as  a  Code  can,  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates.  The  Code  has  been  In  eiistence  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  it  is  revised  every  ten  years,  in  compliance  with  Art.  IV, 
Sec.  46,  of  the  Constitution.  The  Code  now  in  use  is  the  Code 
of  1886.  At  present,  it  consists  ol  two  volumes,  the  first  vol- 
ume embracing  the  civil  and  the  second  volume  the  criminal 
•tetoles.  The  price,  for  the  two  volumes,  is  four  dollars  and 
it  CMi  be  poTohased  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


SESSION  ACTS. 


After  each  session  of  the  general  assembly,  which  are  bien- 
nial, the  acts  and  joint  resolutions  of  that  body  are  printed 
and  published  in  a  volume  commonly  known  as  "  Session 
Acts."  These  are,  also,  kept  for  sale  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.   Price,  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a  volume. 
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MlSCELLAtNEOUS  CODE  PROVISIONS. 


Within  the  meaning  of  the  Code»  the  following  words  have 
the  following  signification : 

Person**  includes  a  corporation. 

••Writing"  includes  printing  on  paper,  and  an  instrument 
partly  written  and  partly  printed. 

••Oath"  includes  aiRnnation. 

*•  Sigfnature**  or  snbscription'*  includes  mark,  when  the 
person  cannot  write,  his  name  being  written  near  it,  and  wit- 
nessed by  a  person  who  writes  liis  own  name  a^  a  witness, 
thus : 

hi-* 

Richard  X  Hoe :  John  Doe,  witness.* 

iii:irk 

«*  Month"  means  a  calendar  month  and  "  year''  a  calendar 

year  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

Words  givinof  joint  atithority  to  three  or  more  persons, 
give  such  authority  to  a  majority  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

The  time  within  which  any  act  is  required  by  law  to  l)e 
done,  must  be  computed  by  exchitling  the  first  day  and  includ- 
ing the  last ;  if  the  lai»t  day  is  Sunday  it  also  must  be  ex- 
cluded. 

When  notice  is  required  to  be  given  by  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper,  and  the  length  of  time  be  not  prescribed,  it  must 
be  for  three  successive  weeks. 

When  by  law  a  bond  is  required,  an  undertaking  without 
seal  is  sufficient. 

All  writings  which  import  on  their  face  to  be  under  seal 
are  to  be  taken  as  sealed. 

A  seal  is  not  necessary  to  convey  the  legal  title  to  land. 

When  a  seal  ia  required,  a  simple  scroll  with  the  pen,  with 
or  without  the  word  9md  written  therein,  is  suiBoient 


NOTARIES  PUBLIC. 


A  competent  number  of  notaries  public  for  each  county  in 
the  State  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  hold  office  for 

•When  the  mark  is  to  it  ci»iiv«jrance  uf  lauil  itoHiM  lit atttsMd  two  wif  Mm 
wiM  an  abto  to  writs,  and  win*  miuc  writ*  tliair  mnuM  an  witiMMW. 
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throe  jears  from  the  date  of  their  commissions  and  until  their 
successors  are  qualified,  and  women,  citizens  of  the  State,  are 
elicri^"*'*?     ^his  ortice. 

Where  tliere  is  no  notary  public,  or  lie  is  absent  or  inenpa- 
ble  of  acting,  any  justice  of  the  peace  may  discharge  the 
dmies  required  of  a  notary,  setting  forth  in  his  certificate,  pro- 
test or  notice  that  there  is  no  notary  public,  or  that  the  notary 
is  abeent  or  incapable  of  aeting. 

A  notary  vacates  hie  ofllce  by  removal  from  tlie  county, 
and  he  may  be  removed  by  the  Governor  in  his  discretioii. 
The  notary's  bond  is  11,000,  and  he  is  paid  fees,  prescribed  by 
law.  He  must  provide  an  official  seal  for  the  authentication 
of  his  acts  as  a  commercial  notary,  and  keep  a  register  of  such 
acta  and  give  certified  copies  therefrom,  when  required,  and  on 
payment  of  his  legal  fees. 

The  notary  has  authority  to  administer  oaths  in  all  mat- 
ters incident  to  his  ottiee :  to  take  the  ;ioknowledgment  or 
proof  of  instruments  of  writing:  relatini;  to  eoniinerce  or  navi- 
gation, and  to  certify  his  acts  under  his  orticial  seal :  to 
demand  acceptance  and  payment  of  commercial  paper.  an<l  to 
protest  the  same,  and  to  exercise  such  other  powers  as,  accord- 
ing to  commercial  usage  or  Che  laws  of  this  State,  may  belong 
to  notaries  public. 

In  addition  to  his  powers  as  commercial  notary,  the 
notary  has  the  authority  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  take  and 
certify  the  acknowledgment  or  proof  of  conveyances,  and  to 
administer  oaths,  and  to  take  and  certify  affidavits,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  same  fees  therefor.  ^V'hen  acting  as  a  justice 
and  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  within  the  State,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  authentication  of  his  act  that  his  official  seal 
be  affixed;  and  la  any  case,  when  so  aethig,  bis  seal  is  to  be 
aflzod  only  at  tiie  request  of  the  party  for  wbom  the  sendee 
la  Tendered,  and  he  la  then  entitled  to  an  additional  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  seal.* 

•In  aHiHtlon  to  these  commercial  notaries,  wlio  have  the  authority  of  a  justice  of 
tJM  p— ce  only  to  xtom  %xt»n%  ot  sulmiaisMiing  oatbs  and  attldaviu  muI  of  takiDg  and 
wiUfylBC  MkwMrtidfMMi  ud  iiroote  «r  »oav»y»iie— .  tlw  OoatcttntiM,  Aft.  VI, 
Sec.  'J6,  provides  "thai  the  (Jovernor  tiiay  appoint  one  notary  public  for  each 
•teeaoa  praciaet  in  ochukIm,  and  un«  (or  «ach  ward  in  cUiM  of  over  »,iMO  ialMbl> 
taata,  wbo,  tn  addttioa  to  tlw  po«*«rt  of  noury,  shall  tev»  aad  •mrolM  tiM  mom 
juriadlctlon  as  justioeM  «»f  the  \me0  vttbifl  tlw  pfwiicf  mkI  ««nto  for  vMcli  ttoy 
an  imfmUnif  appotottd." 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


The  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Alabama,  approved 
February  18, 1891,  ilxes  the  following  as  the  legal  weights  per 
bushel  of  certain  agricultural  products  in  this  States 
Wheat,  60  pounds;  shelled  com,  56  pounds ;  com  hi  the  ear, 
70  pounds ;  com  in  shuck,  75  pounds ;  peas,  60  pounds ;  rye, 
56  pounds;  oats,  32  pounds;  barley, 47  pounds;  Irish  pota- 
toes, 60  pounds ;  sweet  potatoes,  55  pounds ;  beans,  60  pounds ; 
dried  peaches,  unpeeled  88  pounds,  peeled  86  pounds ;  dried 
apples,  24  pounds;  turnips,  55  pounds;  meal,  46  pounds;  un- 
bolted meal,  48  pounds. 

But,  with  these  exceptions,  the  standard  of  measure  of 
length,  surface,  weight  and  capacity  in  this  State  is  that  estab- 
lished by  Congress ;  and  unless  the  parties  haTO  otherwise 
stipulated,  all  contracts  made  within  this  State  for  any  work 
to  be  done,  or  for  anything  to  be  sold  and  delivered,  must  be 
construed  to  have  been  made  according  to  such  standard. 


INTEREST. 


The  l^;al  rate  of  interest  in  this  State  is  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Judgments  and  decrees  for  the  payment  of  money,  other 
than  costs,  bear  interest  from  the  day  of  rendition. 

When  partial  payments  are  made,  the  interest  due  is  first 
to  be  paid,  and  the  balance  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
principal. 

All  contracts  ior  the  payment  of  interest  at  a  higher  rate 
than  eight  per  cent.,  are  usurious,  and  cannot  be  enlorced 
•leept  as  to  the  principal ;  and  if  any  interest  has  been  paid, 
the  same  must  be  deducted  from  the  principal*  and  jodgmeot 
rendered  Inr  the  balance  only. 


THE  LAW  OF  COMMERCIAL  PAPER. 


WiMt  Are  Negotfahle  InstniBents.— Promissory  notes 
payable  in  money  at  a  bank  or  private  banking  house,  or  a 
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certain  place  of  payment  therein  desigiiAted,  and  bills  of 
exchanure,  are  governed  by  the  commercial  law. 

All  other  instruments,  payable,  are  governed  by  such 
law,  as  to  (liiys  ot  grace,  protest  and  notice. 

X«)  (liiys  of  grace  are  allowed  on  any  contracts  other  than 
those  above  specitied. 

A  bill  payable  at  sight  is  entitled  to  grace,  and  must  l)e 
presented  for  acceptance  within  a  reabonabie  time,  and  if 
refused,  notice  given. 

A  bill,  payable  so  many  days  or  months  after  sight,  is 
entitled  to  grace,  and  is  properly  presented  for  payment  on 
the  last  day  of  grace. 

Negotiable  paper,  payable  on  demand,  or  without  speeiti- 
cation  of  time,  or  expressly  payable  without  grace,  is  not  enti- 
tled to  grace.  Such  words  in  the  paper  as  "  without  grace,"  or 
••no  grace,"'  or    tixed,"  dispense  witli  grace. 

Legal  Holidays.— The  legal  holidays  in  this  .State  are: 
Sunday,  Christmas  day,  January  first,  February  twenty- 
second,  April  twenty-sixth.  July  fourth,  (rood  Friday,  Mardi- 
Gras  and  Thanksgiving  Day  as  designated  by  the  Governor. 

If  the  holid.iy  falls  on  Sunday  the  Monday  following  is  the 
holiday.  When  pajier  entitled  to  grace  or  subject  to  protest 
becomes  due  on  a  holiday,  it  must  be  taken  aa  due  on  the 
next  succeeding  business  day. 

IHvisloo  of  Bills. — An  inland  bill  of  exchange  is  one 
drawn  and  payable  wiUiin  thia  State.  All  other  billa  are  for- 
eignbiila. 

ConsMerattOik— A  bill  of  ezohange  or  promissory  note 
imports  a  eonaideration ;  bat  the  coniideration  may  be  inquired 
into  as  between  any  of  the  immediate  or  original  parties ;  also^ 
where  it  liaa  been  taken,  even  for  valoe^  after  it  is  overdne. 

A  yalnaUe  eemldflintlo&  will  be  prseomed  in  favor  of  the 
bolder  of  negotiable  paper,  aoqoiiing  it  before  natority  in  the 
ofdfaiary  ooorse  of  bneineBS. 

Where  the  ooneideratlon  of  a  note  or  bill  ia  the  doing  of 
that  which  is  forbidden  by  law,  or  of  that  whksh  ie  eontrary 
to  good  morale,  or  violation  of  public  ]^Qy,  it  is  void  ae  be- 
tween the  immediate  or  original  partiea;  bat  the  illegality  of 
the  consideration  affects  the  title  of  a  bona  Jt4$  holder,  only 
when  by  a  statute  of  the  State,  the  instrument  is  made  void  in 
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the  hands  of  emy  holder.  NoCae  and  biUa  nuMie  npon  a 
gambling  consideration,  or  lor  a  wager,  are  Toid,  even  hi  the 
hands  of  a  bonajtd$  holder  for  vahie. 

As  between  the  immediate  parties,  a  note  foanded  on  a 
eonsideradon,  partly  illegal  and  partly  valid,  is  void ;  nor  can 
it  be  enforced  by  a  holder  not  shown  to  have  acquired  it  kotut 
fl(U  before  maturity. 

No  Set  Otf. — Paper  governed  by  ttie  commercial  law,  nego- 
tiated before  matnrity,  is  not  subject  to  set-off  or  recoupment. 

Acceptance. — No  pei-son  can  be  charged  as  acceptor  of  a 
bill,  unless  his  acceptance  is  in  writing,  signed  by  himself  or 
liis  agent. 

The  holder  may  require  the  acceptance  to  be  written  on 
the  bill,  and,  on  refusal,  protest  for  non-acceptance. 

The  aci-eptance  is  usually  maile  l»y  writinc:  the  word  "Ac- 
cepted" across  the  face  of  the  bill,  and  adding  the  acceptor's 
signature. 

A  written  unconditional  promise  to  accept  a  bill  before  it 
is  drawn  amounts  to  an  acceptance. 

The  statutory  provisions  on  tlie  subject  of  acceptance  do 
not  impair  the  right  of  any  person  to  whom  a  promise  to  ac- 
cept a  bill  has  been  made,  and  who,  on  the  faith  of  such  prom- 
ise, has  negotiated  the  bill  to  recover  damages  of  the  person 
making  such  promise,  on  his  refusal  to  accept  such  bill. 

Refusal  to  return  a  bill  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it 
is  delivered  for  acceptance,  or  within  such  other  period  as  the 
holder  may  allow,  operates  an  acceptance. 

The  holder  of  a  bill  is  not  bound  to  receive  a  partial  or 
conditional  acceptance ;  if  he  does  so,  lie  must  abide  by  its 
terms.  Such  an  acceptance  does  not  render  the  bill  inopera- 
tive against  the  drawer,  but  the  holder  must  give  liim  imme- 
diate notice  of  the  character  of  the  acceptance. 

Demand  of  Payment. — Where  a  note  designates  on  its 
ftu^  a  certain  place  of  payment,  a  demand  for  payment  at  such 
place  is  nece^isary  to  charge  an  endorser. 

On  a  note  payable  at  a  bank,  demand  of  the  cashier  is  suffi- 
cient. When  a  bill  is  payable  at  a  bank  or  other  specified 
place,  a  personal  demand  of  the  acceptor  is  not  neoessary;  pve- 
sentment  at  tiie  place  designated  is  sutticieoL 
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PrattMt.— PfotttftU  of  oomnMnkl  pftpernwy  be  mad«by 
a  niifairy  public ;  or  by  ft  justiee  of  the  peeee  when  there  ie  no 
notary,  or  he  ia  abeent,  or  inoapable  of  aothig;  or  if  there  ia  no 
notary  at  the  plaee  where  the  paper  faUa  line*  by  any  respectable 
inhabitant  of  the  pUice,  in  the  preeenoe  of  two  witnoMea,  and 
in  the  form  required  by  the  local  law  or  OMge  of  anob  place. 

Daniaiges  on  Protest. — The  damagea  on  bills  of  eichange, 
inLind  or  foreign,  protested  for  non-acceptance  or  non-pay- 
ment,  are  tive  per  cent,  on  the  sum  drawn  for. 

Damages  on  protest  for  non-payment  cover  all  eharijes 
except  costs  ot'  protest :  but  the  holder  may  recover  legal  in- 
terest on  the  sum  specified  in  the  bill  and  the  damages  there- 
on, from  the  demand  oi  p.iyment  and  costs  of  protest. 

If  the  bill  is  payable  in  money  of  the  United  States,  the 
damages  cover  exchange ;  but  if  payable  in  foreign  money, 
exchange  must  be  added. 

When  the  protest  is  for  non-acceptance,  the  damages  cover 
all  charges,  e.vcept  cottCs  of  protest;  but  the  bolder  may  re- 
cover legal  interest,  exclusive  of  the  damages,  upon  the  sum 
specified  in  the  bill,  from  the  time  when  the  same  would  have 
become  payable,  if  accepted,  interest  on  the  damages  from  the 
demand  oi  acceptance  and  costs  of  protest 

Contmcta  laaigamMo  hy  Sadoneamt.— All  bonds, 
ooDtraots  and  writings  for  the  payment  of  money  or  other 
thing,  or  the  performance  of  any  actor  duty,  are  aeaignable  by 
endoffeement  so  as  to  authoriae  an  aotoi  thsveon  by  each  sao> 
csasive  endovser. 

Claims  against  railroad  companies,  for  injorles  to  property, 
may  be  asaigned  in  writing,  and  each  soooossiYe  assignee  may 
sue  thereon  in  his  own  name. 

The  transfer  of  a  bond,  bill  or  note,  given  for  the  purchase 
money  of  lands,  whether  the  transfer  be  by  delivery  merely, 
or  in  writing,  expressed  to  be  with  or  without  recourse  on 
the  transferror,  passes  to  the  transferree  the  lien  of  the  vendor 
on  the  lands. 

Contracts  KequirHl  to  Be  in  "Writing.— A  mortgage  of 
personal  property  must  be  in  writing  and  subscribed  by  the 
mortgagor. 

Every  representation'as  to  the  character,  conduct,  ability. 
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tr»d«  or  dealings  of  any  other  person,  mutt  be  in  writing  and 
subscribed  by  the  party  to  be  charged. 

In  the  foUowins:  cases  every  agreement  is  void,  unless  such 
agreement,  or  some  note  or  raemoitinduni  thereof,  expressing 
tlie  consideration,  is  in  writins:  and  suhsc  ribetl  by  the  party  to 
be  cliarged,  or  some  other  person  having  his  written  au- 
thority : 

Every  ;i.;reement  which,  by  its  terms,  is  not  to  l>e  i>er- 
formed  within  one  year  from  the  making  thereof. 

Every  special  promise  by  an  executor  or  administrator  to 
answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate. 

Evei^  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default  or 
miscarriage  of  another. 

Every  agreement,  promise  or  undertaking  made  u\jon  con- 
sideration of  marriage,  except  mutual  promises  to  marry. 

Every  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements  or  heredita- 
ments, or  of  any  interest  therein,  except  leases  lor  a  term  not 
longer  than  one  year,  unless  the  purchase  money,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  be  iMiid  and  the  purchaser  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
land  by  the  seller. 

Told  Coiitniets«~Tn  addition  to  the  contracts  declared 
void  unless  in  writing,  the  law  of  Alabama  declares  void  the 
following  oontracts,  viz : 

Eveiy  oontnot  founded,  in  whole  or  In  part,  on  a  gambling 
consideration ;  and  the  loser  may  recover  what  he  has  lost  on 
any  game  or  wager,  or  any  other  person  may  recover  the  same 
for  the  use  of  the  loser's  wife,  or  if  he  has  no  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, or  if  he  has  no  child,  his  next  of  kin,  and  any  creditor  of 
the  loser  may  garnish  the  winner. 

Even.'  contract  made  on  Sunday,  unless  for  the  tidvance- 
nient  ui  relii;ion,  or  in  the  execution  or  for  the  performance  of 
some  work  oi  ch.uity,  or  in  case  of  necessity. 

Every  conveyance  or  assignment  of  property,  or  charge 
thereim,  and  every  bond  or  other  evidence  of  debt  given,  suit 
commence<l,  decree  or  judgment  suffered,  made  with  intent  to 
hinder,  delay  or  defraud  any  person  of  his  just  demands,  is 
void  against  such  person  and  his  representatives. 

Every  tleeil  of  trust,  mortgage,  or  other  security,  made  to 
secure  any  pre-existing  debt»  is  void  as  to  the  owner  of  such 
debt,  when  he  is  required  to  make  any  release,  or  to  do  any 
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Other  act  impairing  his  existing  riglits  before  sharing  therein. 

Every  deed  of  gift,  conveyance,  transfer  or  assignment, 
verbal  or  written,  of  personal  property,  made  in  trust  for  the 
vae  of  the  penton  making  tlie  same,  is  void  against  bis  cred- 
itors, exiting  or  subsequent. 


THE  LAW  OF  DBEDS  AND  MORTGAGES. 


In  this  State,  a  det'il  or  iiiorti^ajre  of  land  can  he  juade  only 
by  a  person  who  i»  twenty-one  years  oi  age,  and  not  under  a 
lej^al  incapacity  ;  and  it  must  be  written  or  printed,  or  partly 
written  and  partly  printed,  on  parclunent  or  paper,  and  signed 
at  the  foot  by  the  contracting;  party,  or  his  a,i;ent  having  writ- 
ten authority.  If  he  is  not  able  to  >i!j;n  his  name,  then  his 
name  must  be  written  for  hinu  witli  the  woi'cis,  his  murk," 
written  against  the  sauic.  or  over  it. 

An  iubtrument  so  n\ade,  to  be  valid  at  all  as  a  deed  or 
mortgage  of  luud,  must  be  attested  by  one  witness,  or,  where 
the  party  cannot  write,  by  two  witnesses,  wlio  are  able  to 
write,  and  who  must  write  their  names  as  witnesses ;  or  the 
instrument  must  be  acknowledged  before  some  proper  officer^ 
in  the  muner  prescribed  by  law.  witness  is  neotesary 
whea  the  histrument  is  properiy  acknowledged.* 

A  deed  or  mortgage  of  land  toUnMsed  only,  is  suffleieBt, 
witiumt  aokuowledgment  or  probate,  as  against  tiie  grantor 
and  all  persons  who  are  not  purchasers  lor  value,  without 
notice;  and  it  may  also  be  admitted  to  record,  and,  when 
leoorded,  operates  as  notice.  But  to  make  the  instrument  self- 
proving,  and  provable  by  a  transcript  when  it  u  lost  or 
destroyed  or  out  of  the  power  of  the  party  to  produce,  it  most 
be  acknowledged  or  proved  in  accordance  with  law,  and 
recorded  within  twelve  months  from  its  date ;  and  to  have 
the  beneftt  of  these  privileges,  if  the  instrument  lias  been 
admitted  to  record  on  proofs  it  must  be  attested  by  two  wit- 
nes;ies. 

*  A(  knnwi«>«i«m0nt  iliii|it«M*  with  tlw  mi*—*itf  of  wUntf««e«.  vvmi  ilwucb  tlw 
gnuicor  iign»  Uj  oniric  <mlf. 
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Conveyances  by  raarrie<l  women  of  lands  or  stocks  muat  be 
attested  by  two  witnesses  or  acknowle<lj?ed. 

A  mortgage  of  personal  property  is  valid  if  made  in  writ- 

and  subscribed  by  the  mort'^nigor,  even  if  without  witnesses 
or  acknowledgment;  and  it  maybe  admitted  to  record,  and 
will  operate  as  notice.  But  to  make  it  self-proving  and  prov- 
able by  a  transcript,  as  in  case  of  a  mortgage  of  land,  it  maat 
be  acknowledged,  or  witnessed  and  proved,  aod  recorded 
within  twelve  months  from  its  date,  the  same  as  if  it  was  a 
moriigage  of  land. 

A  crop-grower  may  mortgage  his  crop  before  it  is  planted, 
and  such  mortgage  conveys  the  legal  title  to  the  crop ;  bnt  no 
such  mortgage  is  valid  to  convey  the  legal  title  if  executed 
prior  to  January  1  of  the  year  hi  which  the  crop  is  planted. 

Powers  of  attorney,  or  other  instruments  conferring  au« 
thority  to  convey  property,  may  be  proved  or  acknowledged 
in  the  same  manner,  and  are  received  as  evidence  to  the 
same  extent  as  conveyances. 

A  deed  or  mortgage  of  land  must  be  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  lies. 

A  mortgage  of  personal  projierty  must  be  recorded  in  the 
ottice  of  such  judge  in  the  county  in  which  the  mortgagor 
resides  ;  and  if  before  the  lien  is  satisfied  the  property  is 
removed  to  another  county*,  the  mortgage  must  be  again 
recorded,  within  six  months  from  such  removal,  in  the  countv 
to  which  it  is  removed.  The  instrument  operates  as  a  record 
from  the  clay  of  its  delivery  to  the  judge,  and  a  receipt  tor  it 
may  be  required. 

A  mortgage  of  land,  to  secure  a  debt  created  at  its  date,  is 
void  as  to  purchasers  for  value,  mortgagees  and  jndsrment 
creditors,  without  notice,  unless  recorded  within  thirty  days 
from  its  date  ;  and  a  mortgage  to  secure  any  other  debt  is  void 
as  against  such  persons,  unless  it  has  been  recorded  before  the 
accrual  of  the  right  of  any  such  pei-son. 

A  mortgage  of  personal  property  is  inoperative  against 
purchasers  and  creditors  without  notice,  until  recorded,  unless 
the  property  is  mortgaged  when  brought  into  this  State,  in 
which  case  four  months  are  allowed  for  recording ;  and  if  such 
property  is  removed  to  a  different  county  from  that  in  which 
the  grantor  resides,  the  mortgage  must  be  recorded  in  such 
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ottier  ecmntj  within  six  moDtht  from  such  removal,  to  liaYe 
affect  against  such  persons. 

Personal  property  conveyed  in  consideration  of  marriage, 
wlien  the  poesession  remains  with  tlie  husband,  or  husband 
and  wile,  must  be  taken  as  the  property  of  the  husband^ 
in  favor  of  porehasers  without  notice  and  creditors,  unless  the 
oonveyance  is  recorded  in  the  county  of  the  husband's  resi- 
dence within  twelve  months  alter  such  possession  commenced 
in  this  State ;  and  if  the  husband  removes  to  another  county, 
within  four  months  after  such  removal. 

A  loan  of  personal  property,  not  in  writing,  vests  an  abso- 
lute estate  in  the  person  in  possession,  as  to  purciiasers  and 
creditors  of  such  person,  after  three  years,  unless  within  that 
time  action  be  commenced  for  the  recovery  of  the  property. 

Parol  gifts  of  personal  property  are  inoperative  until  the 
custody,  control,  management  and  use  of  the  property  pass 
from  the  donor  to  the  donee,  and  is  possessed  by  such  donee  or 
his  agent:  wnen  the  donee  is  a  minor  living  with  his  {)art.'nts, 
or  either  of  them,  the  possession  of  the  lather,  ur  parent  with 
whom  he  is  living,  is  the  possession  of  the  child. 

All  loans  in  writing,  wills,  or  conveyances  creating  estates 
in  personal  property,  on  condition,  in  reversion,  or  remainder, 
or  in  which  the  use  is  separated  from  the  right,  other  than  the 
conveyances  above  specified,  and  under  which  possession  is 
suffered  to  remain  for  three  years  with  the  party  entitled  to 
the  estate  or  use,  vests  an  absolute  estate  in  the  person  so 
having  possession,  as  to  creditors  and  purchasers  of  such  per- 
son, unless  such  loan,  will  or  conveyance  is  recorded  within 
such  time  in  the  county  where  snob  property  is. 

Whenever  any  person,  liaving  an  estate  for  life  or  years  in 
persooal  propsr^,  removes  to  this  State  with  such  property, 
the  conveyance  creating  such  estate  must  be  recorded  in  the 
county  to  which  it  is  brought,  within  twelve  months  there- 
after; and  if  soch  property  is  removed  to  another  county,  then 
Insndi  ooonty,  within  fonr  months  after  its  removal  thereto ; 
or  snch  propofty  most  be  taken  to  vest  absolutely  in  snoh  per- 
son, as  to  pmohasers  and  oreditora  without  notice. 

A  sealis  not  necessary  to  oonv^  the  legei  title  to  land,  if 
ancii  was  the  hitention  of  the  grantor  from  the  whole  instm- 
ment 
10 
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Conveyances  of  land  are  construed  as  conveyances  of  the 
fee,  unless  the  contrary  clearly  appears. 

Fees  tail  are  made  fees  simple. 

Contingent  remainders  operate  as  executory  devises. 

The  rule  in  Shelley's  case  is  abolished. 

Livery  of  seisin  and  attornment  of  tenant  are  dispensed 
with. 

No  survivorship  between  johit  tenants. 
No  leasehold  estate  can  be  created  for  a  longer  term  than 
twenty  years. 

Warranty  by  tenant  for  life  is  void  as  against  the  remain- 
derman or  reversioner,  and  he  cannot  defeat  the  estate  of  such. 

In  all  conveyances  of  estates  in  f^  the  words  **grant," 
bargain,"  ••seU,"  or  either  of  them,  unless  It  otherwise  dearly 
appears  from  the  conveyance»  operate  as  a  covenant  of  war- 
ranty that  the  grantor  was  seised  of  an  indefsaaible  estate  in 
fee  simple,  free  from  encumbrances  done  or  suffered  by  the 
grantor,  except  rents  and  services  reserved,  and  also  for  quiet 
enjoyment  against  the  grantor,  his  heirs  and  assigns. 

Lands  may  be  conveyed  to  the  wife  and  children,  or  chil- 
dren only,  severally,  successively  and  jointly,  and  to  the  heirs 
ot  the  body  of  the  sur\ivor,  if  they  come  of  age,  and  in  default 
thereof,  over;  but  conveyances  to  other  than  the  wife  and 
children,  or  children  only,  cannot  extend  beyond  three  lives  in 
being  at  the  date  of  the  conveyance,  and  ten  years  thereafter. 

Trusts  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation  only  can  have  no 
effect  for  a  longer  term  than  ten  years,  unless  when  for  the 
benefit  of  a  minor  in  being  at  the  date  of  the  conveyance,  or,  if 
by  will,  at  the  death  of  the  testator ;  in  which  case  the  trust 
may  extend  to  the  termination  of  such  minority. 

A  power  to  sell  in  a  mortgage  of  land  is  part  of  the 
security,  and  may  be  executed  by  the  assignee  or  transferree 
of  the  mortgage. 

Every  trust  concerning  land  must  be  in  writing  and  signed 
by  the  par^  creating  the  same,  or  by  his  agent  having  written 
authority,  and  must  be  recorded  in  the  county  wiim  the  land 
lies,  to  operate  as  notice. 

All  powers  to  dispoae  of  lands  must  be  exeonted  as  ccmvey- 
•noea:  if  the  power  is  confined  to  a  diapoiitkiii  by  will»  the 
exeoatiQii  must  be  by  wilL 
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The  payment  of  a  mortgage  debt,  irfaetber  the  mortgage  is 
of  real  or  personal  property,  divests  the  title  passing  by  the 

mortgage. 

The  holder  of  a  mortgage,  who  has  received  partial  pay- 
ment, if  the  mortgage  is  of  record,  must,  on  the  written 
request  of  the  mortgiigor,  or  of  a  judgment  creditor,  or  other 
creditor  of  the  mortgagor  having  a  lien  or  claim  on  the  prop- 
erty mortgaged,  or  of  a  purchaser  from  the  mortgagor,  enter 
on  the  margin  of  the  record  of  the  mortgage,  the  date  and 
amount  of  such  partial  payment,  and  failing  for  thirty  days 
after  such  request  to  make  such  entry,  he  forf^ts  to  the  party 
two  hundred  doUait.  If  the  mortgage  has  been  fully  satUfled, 
the  liolder  must,  on  a  like  request,  enter  the  fact  on  the 
record,  and  failing  for  three  months  after  request  to  make  such 
entry,  he  forfeits  to  the  party  making  the  request  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  unless  there  is  a  suit  pending  in  which  the  fact 
of  satisfaction  is  contested.  Sucii  entry  of  full  satisfaction 
operates  a  release  of  the  mortgage,  and  is  a  bar  to  all  suits 
tht-ic»»H  at  hwv  or  in  equity. 

Redemption  ot  Land. — Land  sold  under  execution  or  de- 
cree, or  under  any  deed  of  trustor  uiort^iu^e,  may  be  redeemed 
by  the  debtor  witliin  two  years  on  hi&  paying  or  tenderinj:^  to 
the  purchaser  the  purchase  money,  with  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num thereon,  and  all  other  lawful  charges;  provided,  posses- 
sion has  been  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  within  ten  days  after 
the  sale,  by  the  debtor,  if  in  his  possession,  on  demand  of  the 
purchaser,  or  his  vendee.  And  if  restitution  of  possession  be 
refused,  it  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  unlawful  detainer. 

A  judgment  creditor,  who,  in  good  faith,  and  otherwise 
than  by  confession,  had  obtained  judgment  before  the  sale,  or 
within  two  years  thereafter,  may  likewise  redeem  by  paying 
or  tendering  to  the  purchaser  the  purchase  money  and  ten 
per  cent,  per  annum  thereon,  and  all  lawful  charges  ;  and  also 
crediting  the  debtor  on  the  judgment  with  a  sum  not  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money.  But  if  the 
purchaser  agrees  to  credit,  and  does  credit  the  debtor,  upon  his 
judgment,  with  a  like  amount,  he  may  retain  the  land,  unless 
the  creditor  further  otfers  to  credit  the  debtor,  with  an  addi- 
tional sum,  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  on  the  oricrinal  purchase 
money,  when,  unless  the  purchaser  meets  this  further  offer 
the  creditor  is  entitled  to  the  land. 
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One  creditor  may  !n  like  roaoner,  within  two  years  from 
the  sale,  redeem  from  another  creditor ;  and  in  that  case,  the 
creditor  offering  to  redeem  most  pay  or  tender  to  the  creditor 
in  possession  the  purchase  money  and  ten  percent,  per  annum 
thereon,  and  miut  otfer  to  credit  the  dehtor  as  provided  in  the 
preceding  paragraph;  and  a  creditor  has  also  the  right  to  re- 
cover  possession  in  an  action  of  unlawful  detainer.  Any  per- 
son offering  to  redeem,  must  pay  to  the  person  in  possession 
the  value  of  all  permanent  Improvements  made  by  him  after 
he  acquired  title. 


THE  LAW  OF  DOWER. 


The  widow  Is  entitled  to  dower  in  the  following  lands  of 
her  husband 

Lands  of  which  he  was  seised  in  fee  during  the  marriage. 

Lands  of  which  another  was  seised  In  fee  to  his  use. 

Lands  to  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  a  perfect 
equity,  having  paid  all  the  purchase  money. 

If  the  husband's  estate  is  solvent,  and  he  leaves  no  lineal 
descendants,  she  is  entitled  to  be  endowed  of  one-half  of  snoh 
lands ;  if  he  leaves  no  lineal  descendants,  and  his  estate  is  in- 
solvent, to  one-third  of  such  lands ;  if  he  leaves  lineal  desoend- 
ants,  to  one-third  of  such  lands  whether  his  estate  la  solvent 
or  insolvent. 

A  wife,  If  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  can  reUnquish 
dower  by  Joining  with  her  husband  in  the  conveyance  or  by 
joining  him  In  a  power  of  attorney  authorizing  a  conveyance  or 
subsequent  to  the  husband's  eonv«7ance»  by  a  separate  Inatru- 
ment  by  her;  and  In  either  caeeher  signature  must  be  attested 
by  two  witnesses  who  can  write,  or  duly  acknowledged  by  her. 

A  wife  joining  In  her  husband's  oonvqriiuse,  Is  not  bound 
Individually  or  as  to  her  separate  estate,  bj  his  ooveoaat  of 
warranty ;  and  such  act  has  tiie  effect  only  of  rdinquisblnfr 
her  dower  unless  she  specially  covenants  to  bind  her  separate 
estate. 

The  widow  may  retain  possession  d  the  dwelling  house, 
where  her  husband  most  usually  resided  next  before  his  death, 

•  Power  U  an  esuM  for  tiie  life  uf  the  widow. 
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with  the  olBoet  and  buildings  appurtenant  tberetO)  and  the 
plantation  connected  therewith,  uutii  her  dower  is  assigned 
hw,  frne  of  rent ;  and  when  the  estate  of  the  husband  is  sol- 
Tflnt,  and  the  heirs  will  not  be  prejudiced,  the  dwelling  house 
may  be  assigned  as  dower,  in  lieu  of  dower  in  the  land. 

If  the  wife  has  a  separate  estate»  and  such  estate,  exclusive 
of  the  rents,  income  and  profits,  is  equal  to  or  greater  in  value 
than  her  dower  interest  and  distributive  abare  in  her  hus- 
band's estate,  estimating  her  dower  intmst  in  bis  lands  at 
sefen  years  rent  of  the  dower  mterest,  she  is  not  entitled  to 
dower  in  or  distribution  of  her  husband's  estate. 

If  her  separate  estate  be  less  in  Tsloe  than  her  dower  in- 
terest and  distribntlTe  share  in  her  husband's  estate,  then  so 
nro^  Is  allowed  ber  as  with  her  separate  estate^  would  be 
equal  to  her  dower  and  distributiTe  share,  if  she  bad  no  sej^ 
arate  estate. 

Proceedings  or  suits  for  dower,  when  the  rights  of  an 
alienee  of  the  husband,  or  any  one  claiming  under  such  alienee 
are  uvolved,  axe  barred,  unless  commenced  within  three  years 
sfter  the  death  of  the  husband. 


THE  WIFE'S  SEPARATE  ESTATE. 


All  property  of  the  wife,  held  by  her  previous  to  the  mar- 
riage, or  to  which  she  may  become  entitled  after  the  marriage, 

in  any  manner,  is  the  separate  property  of  the  wife,  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  liabilities  of  her  husband.  But  property  con- 
veyed to  an  active  trustee  for  the  wife's  benefit,  is  not  her  sepa- 
rate property  within  the  meaning  of  this  article,  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  ihe  same. 

The  earnings  of  the  wife  are  her  separate  property ;  but 
she  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  services  rendered  to  or 
for  her  husband,  or  to  or  for  the  family. 

All  damages  which  the  wife  may  be  entitled  to  recover  for 
injury  to  her  person,  or  reputation,  are  her  separate  property. 

The  husband  is  not  liable  for  the  debts  or  engagements  of 
the  wife,  contracted  or  entered  into  before  marriage,  or  for 
torts  committed  by  her  before  marriage;  but  therefor  she 
remains  liable  and  suable  as  if  she  were  sole. 
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The  husband  is  not  liable  for  the  debts  or  engagements  of 
the  wife,  eontracted  or  entered  into  after  marriage,  or  for  her 
torts  in  the  commission  of  which  he  does  not  participate;  but 
the  wife  is  liable  for  such  debts  or  engagements  entered  into 
with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  in  writing,  or  for  her  torts, 
and  is  suable  therefor  iis  if  she  were  sole. 

The  wife  has  full  legal  capacity  to  contract  in  writing  as  if 
she  were  sole,  with  the  written  assent  of  her  husband. 

The  wife  must  sue  alone,  at  law  or  in  equity,  upon  all  con- 
tracts made  by  or  with  her,  or  for  the  recovery  of  her  separate 
property,  or  for  injuries  to  such  property,  or  for  its  rents, 
income  or  profits,  or  for  all  injuries  to  her  person  or  property ; 
and  upon  all  contracts  made  by  her,  or  engagements  into 
which  she  enters,  and  for  all  torts  committed  by  her,  she  must 
be  sued  as  if  she  were  sole. 

If  the  husband  be  non  compos  mentis,  or  has  abandoned  his 
wife,  or  is  a  non-resident  of  this  State,  or  is  imprisoned  under 
a  conviction  for  crime  for  a  period  exceeding  two  years,  the 
wife  may  alienate  her  htnds  as  if  she  were  sole ;  but  otherwise 
the  husband  must  give  his  assent  by  joining  in  tkie  con- 
veyance. 

The  personal  property  of  the  wife  may  be  disposed  of  by 
the  husband  and  wife,  by  parol  or  otherwise,  and  if  the  hns* 
band  is  living  apart  from  the  wife,  without  fault  npoa  her 
part,  or  if  he  be  of  nneoond  mind,  the  wife  may  dispoeeof  her 
personal  property  as  if  she  wece  sole. 

The  husband  and  wife  may  contract  with  saofa  other,  but 
contracts  between  them  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  law  as  to 
oontraots  by  end  between  persons  standing  in  confidential 
relations ;  and  the  wife  cannot,  directly  or  indirectly,  beoome 
the  surety  for  the  husband. 

The  wife,  may,  with  the  written  consent  of  Ihe  husband, 
filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  judge  of  probate,  of  the 
county  of  their  residence,  and  of  the  county  in  which  the  busi- 
ness  is  carried  on,  pursue  any  lawful  trade  or  business  as  if 
she  were  sole  ;  and  the  consent  of  the  husband  is  not  neces- 
sary, if  he  is  of  unsound  mind,  or  has  abandoned  his  wife,  or 
is  a  non-resident  of  the  State,  or  is  imprisoned  under  convic- 
tion for  crime. 
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A  married  vomaa  may  dispose  of  ber  separate  estate  by 
will.* 

On  the  death  of  a  married  woman,  intestate,  the  husband 
is  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  personalty  of  her  separate  estate 
absolutely,  and  to  the  use  of  the  realty  during  his  life,  unless 
a  chancery  court  has  divested  him  of  all  control  over  it,  in  the 
mode  and  for  the  causes  provided  by  the  Code. 

If  the  separate  estate  of  a  widow,  exclusive  of  the  rents, 
income  and  piofiti,  equals  or  exceeds  in  value  her  dower  inter- 
est and  distributive  share  in  her  husband's  estate,  estimating 
her  dower  interest  at  seven  years'  rent,  she  is  not  entitled  to 
dower  or  distribution  of  her  husband's  estate.  But  if  it  be 
less  in  vaine^  she  is  allowed  so  much  as,  with  her  separate 
estete,  would  be  equal  te  her  dower  and  distributive  share  in 
such  estate,  as  if  she  had  no  separate  estete. 

The  wif^  in  her  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  a  trustee, 
may  insure  the  life  of  her  husband  for  the  benefit  of  herself, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  any  child  or  children  of  the 
marriage.  Or  the  husband  or  father  may  insure  his  life  for 
the  benefit  of  his  wife,  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, or  for  the  benefit  of  his  minor  child  or  children,  and  such 
insurance  is  exempt  from  liability  for  his  debts  or  engage- 
ments, or  for  his  torts,  or  any  penalty  or  damages  recoverable 
of  him,  if  the  annual  premiums  thereon  do  not  exceed  five 
hundred  dollars ;  or  if  such  premiums  exceed  five  hundred 
dollars,  then  to  the  extent  of  the  insurance  which  an  annual 
premium  of  five  hundred  dollars  would  purchase. 


PROPERTY  RIGHTS  OF  ALIEiNS. 


An  alien,  lasident  or  nonpiesident,  of  this  State,  has  all 
the  rights  of  a  native  citizen,  so  far  as  concerns  the  aequi> 
sition,  holding  and  disposing  of  property,  real  and  personal, 
hi  this  State,  whether  by  purohase^  descent  or  devise. 


*  But  sbe  must  b«  of  M>nn<l  minit,  ami  twenty<oat  JtUt  of  aft  if  U  to  a  wUl  of 

realty,  anil  eigbte«n  years  of  age  if  of  [wrsooalty. 
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GENERAL  ASSlGiNMENTS— RELEASES— COMPROMISES 


Eyery  general  assignment,  by  which  a  preference  or  pri- 
ority  of  payment  is  given  to  one  or  more  creditors,  innres  to 
the  benefit  of  all  the  creditors  equally 

All  receipts,  releases  and  discharges  in  writing,  whether  of 
a  debt  of  record,  or  a  contract  under  seal,  or  otherwise,  have 
effect  according  to  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

All  settlements  in  writing,  made  in  good  faith,  for  the 
composition  of  debts,  operate  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  though  no  release  under  seal  is  given  and  no  new  con- 
sideration has  passed. 


ARBITRATION. 


Courts  are  required  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  suits 
pending  befbre  them  by  references  to  arbitrators,  chosen  by 
the  parties.  When  no  suit  is  pending,  the  parties  to  any  con- 
troversy may  refer  the  matter  to  arbitrators,  chosen  by  them- 
selves,  and  their  award,  made  pursuant  to  law,  has  the  force 
of  a  judgment. 


PROPERTY  EXEMPT,  t 


The  following  property  is  exempt  in  this  State  from  levj- 
and  sale  for  the  payment  of  debts  :  t 

In  Favor  of  Owner. —  During  his  life  and  occupancy,^ 

•  A  u'etieni  aMlfaoMDt  it  oM  whUh  ml^mom  II,  OT  MlMMiifliny lU, flg tfct 

(tobtor'a  property. 

t  rortiM  BOBKttntlonml  profltteM  ob  tiw  MbfMt  of  pwpwtf  •■wmnluiia,  ■•• 

OODStltutlon,  Art.  X.  an<«. 

t  A  Judgment  for  a  tort  is  not »  deM,  and  the  rlf  ht  of  exemption  cannot  be  a»- 
Mrted  against  It;  nor  to  a  judgmmt  for  a  ataMtorj  penalty  a  dttU  agatittt  whietatbe 
wktkt  «t  me— ptioa  may  be  elal— d  Tba  lMr«f  foioaMtttOTWKiMi«f  adibtior- 

MDB  M  «>xeiT)ption{|. 

f  Actual  occupancy  is  an  indispensable  element  of  erery  ralid  claim  of  boma* 
gWd}>tHtoiatyrtwa— awlUitetaBtioata  wtwrnwIU  act  forfait.  AmAirhm 
a  declaration  of  claim  to  %  homestead  exemption  has  )>een  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
jaUge  of  probate,  leaving  tlie  bome»tead  temiwrarily,  or  leasing  it,  will  not  operate 
aaahaadouDmtof  It.  A  volwitaffy  aato  to  a  waiver  of  the  right  of  homeetaad  eK» 
wmpOan;  tbt  right doMaocfoOim  tad  ameh  to  the  pvfefcMtoMiwjr. 
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the  homestead  *  of  every  resideot  t  of  this  State,  with  the  im- 
provemeDts  and  eppurtemmoas,  not  exceeding  in  value  two 
thoosand  doUact,  aod  in  area  one  hundred  and  sixty  aeres.t 

If  the  homestead  exceeds  two  thousand  dollars  in  value,  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  area,  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  sheriff,  under  an  order  of  the  court  in  which  the  con- 
test is  pending,  must,  if  practicable,  allot  the  homestead  hy 
metes  and  bounds,  and  if  this  is  impracticable  the  sheriff  must 
sell  the  homsatead  and  pay  over  to  the  defendant  two  thous- 
and  dollars  of  the  purehase  money. 

The  personal  propertyl  of  such  resident  to  the  value  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  seleeted  by  him.| 

All  necessary  and  proper  wearing  apparel  for  himself  and 
family. 

All  family  portraits  or  pictures. 
All  books  usef]  in  the  family. 
Family  banal  lots  and  church  pews. 

From  Garnislinient,  Etc. — The  waives  or  other  comi)en- 
sation  of  laborers  or  employes,  residents  of  this  State,  for  per- 
sonal services,  to  the  amount  of  twenty -live  dollars  per  month. 

Ill  Favor  of  OwnerN  Widow  and  Minor  Children.— The 
homestead,  as  above,  of  any  resident  of  the  State,  leaving  sur- 
\iving  him  a  widow  and  minor  child  or  children,  or  either,  is 
exempt  from  administration  and  the  payment  of  debts,  in  fa- 
vor of  such  during  the  life  of  the  widow,  or  the  minority  of  the 
child  or  children,  whichever  may  last  terminate,  and  the  same 
may  be  retained  by  them,  until  it  is  ascertained  whether  the 
estate  is  solvent  or  insolvent,  and  if  the  estate  is  insolvent  it 
shall  vest  in  them  absolutely.ir 


*It  mmt  be  a  homettead,  used  and  occupied  as  a  Kome,  not  ordinary  real  estate, 
without  regard  to  its  use.  Leased  premises,  or  booses  erected  on  leased  premises, 
wbicta  the  lessee  has  the  right  of  removing  on  the  termination  of  the  lease,  are  the 
••bjects  of  homestead. 

t  Only  residents  of  the  State  are  entitled  to  homestead. 

STbe  LeglsUture  cannot  reduce  the  constitutional  exemption,  but  may  increase 

{"Personal  property,"  as  ber«  used,  includes MMSTi  mA  OlHMt  iB  aatlta»  M 
well  as  any  oUwr  species  of  personal  property. 

iTlMMlyttmltMkMiotttlMrlflitof  Mitetloo  Is  that  the  property  selected  nitttt 

HK  exceed  In  value  one  thousan<l  dollars. 

?  HaTing  a  tepanta  Mtate  does  notleaaan  the  widow's  exemption  rifhts  and  her 
dawer  right  to  no  bar. 

••The  widow  and  minors  must  l>e  t^na  ftite  resi<lMiti«r«hll  Stat»»MtlM  tlllM  Of 
tba  daath  of  tho  bushaad  or  father,  to  be  entitlcU  to  tbc**  extmptlmit. 
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If  the  decedent^  at  the  time  of  his  death,  has  no  homestead 
exempt,  his  widow  und  minor  child  or  ohUdieii»  or  either,  ar^ 
entitled  to  the  equivalent  of  the  homestead  exemption  out  o' 
any  other  real  estate  owned  by  him. 

All  the  wearing  amwrel  of  the  decedent  and  of  the  widow 
and  minor  children. 

All  yam  and  dotli  on  band  intended  lor  family  nse. 

All  books  kept  for  use  in.  the  family.  All  funHy  portraits 
and  pictnres. 

Ail  grain,  stores  and  groceries  on  band  neeessary  for  the 
snpport  of  the  family  for  twelve  mooths  after  the  decedent's 
death. 

All  bedding  and  bonsebold  and  kitchen  fomitnre  necessary 
for  the  use  and  comfort  of  the  family.  All  the  foregoing  per- 
sonal property  to  be  selected  by  the  widow,  or,  if  there  is  no 

widow,  or  she  fails  to  act,  by  the  guardian  of  the  minor  child 
or  children. 

Personal  property  of  thedei  edent  to  the  value  of  one  thous- 
and dollars,  to  be  selected  and  set  apait  for  the  widow  and 
minor  children. 

The  homestead  exemption  in  favor  of  the  widow  and  minor 
children  is  not  forfeited  by  a  removal,  so  long  as  such  widow 
and  children,  continue  to  reside  permanently  in  this  State,  and 
their  temporary  absence  from  the  State  does  not  defeat  the 
right. 

Alienation  of  the  Homestead.— No  mortgage,  deed,  or 
other  conveyance  of  the  homestead  by  a  married  man  is  valid 
without  the  voluntary  signatur )  and  assent  of  the  wife,  which 
must  be  shown  by  her  examination,  separate  and  apart  from 
bim,  before  an  officer  authorized  by  law  to  take  acknowledg- 
ments of  deeds,  and  the  certificate  of  suob  offieer  npoo,  or  at- 
tached to  such  mortgage,  deed  or  other  oonyeyance. 

Liens  on  the  Hmeirtead.—Tbe  enmptioii  laws  do  not 
pierait  any  Uen  attaching  to  the  homestead  in  favor  of  any 
laborer,  mechanic  or  material  man  for  work  and  labor  done,  or 
for  materials  furnished,  or  in  favor  of  any  vendor  for  unpaid 
purchase  money,  nor  affect  any  deed,  mortgage  or  lien  on  suoh 
homestead,  lawftilly  executed  or  created. 

Wniver  of  Exeniptians.— Any  penon  by  an  instrument 
in  writing  may  waive  his  right  to  an  exemption  in  any  prop* 
erty. 
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As  to  personal  property  the  waiTer  may  be  made  by  a  sep* 
arate  instroment  in  wiitiDg,  subscribed  by  the  party,  or  it 
may  be  included  in  any  bond,  bill  of  exchange,  promissory 
note,  or  other  written  contract 

As  to  the  homestead,  the  walrer  must  be  by  a  separate  in- 
strument  in  writbiip,  subscribed  by  the  party  and  attested  by 
one  witness ;  and,  if  the  party  is  a  married  man,  such  waiver  is 
not  valid  without  tiie  voluntary  signature  and  assent  of  the 
wife,  shown  and  acknowledged  as  required  in  cases  of  the  con- 
Tiqrance  of  the  homestead. 


THE  LAW  OF  LIEiNS. 


Lien  of  Judgment. — A  judgment  or  decree  of  any  court  of 
record  of  this  State,  for  the  payment  of  money,  tiled  and  reg- 
istered in  the  probate  office  of  any  county  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law,  is  a  lien  upon  all  the  property  of  the  defend- 
ant, subject  to  levy  and  sale,  in  such  county,  from  the  date  of 
such  registration,  and  the  lien  continues  for  ten  yean  from 
such  date,  and  is  notice  to  all  persons. 

If  the  registration  has  been  made  within  a  year  fxtm  the 
time  the  judgment  or  decree  was  rsndsred,  execution  tiierean 
may  be  issued  at  any  time  within  ten  -years  ftom  the  date  of 
the  rendition  of  the  Judgment  or  decree^  and  that  whetbv 
execution  has  been  previously  iaivad  or  not  on  the  same. 

Lien  of  EzeeuHoii.— A  writ  of  fUrifateicu  is  a  lien  upon 
the  property  of  the  defendant,  subject  to  levy  and  sale,  only 
from  the  time  that  it  is  received  by  the  officer  authorised  to 
execute  it,  and  only  in  the  county ;  and  ttie  lien  oontlBnes  so 
long  as  tiie  writ  is  regularly  sued  out,  wtHumt  the  lapse  of 
an  entire  term ;  and  the  plaintiff  may  sue  out  branch  and  alias 
writs. 

Executions  issued  by  justices  of  the  peace  are  liens,  on  the 
property  on  which  they  are  levied,  from  the  time  of  the  levy 
only. 

Lien  of  Attachment,  Etc. — Attachments  and  garnish- 
ments create  liens  from  the  time  of  the  levy  of  the  writ. 

Lien  of  Mechanics,  Etc.— Every  person  or  corporation 
who  does  work  upon  or  furnishes  material  or  machinery  of 
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any  kind,  for  any  buil^ng,  Improyement  or  utility  on  land,  or 
for  altering,  repairing  or  beautifying  the  same,  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  owner,  or  his  agent,  architect,  trustee,  contrac- 
tor or  sub-contractor,  has  a  lien  therefor  on  such  building,  im- 
provement or  utility,  and  on  the  land  on  which  the  same  is 
situated,  to  the  extent  in  ownership  of  all  the  interest  of  such 
owner  therein,  ;ind  in  area  of  the  entire  lot  of  land,  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto,  has  a  lien  for  all  costs  and  for  an  attorney's  fee, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dollars. 

Lien  of  BhickvSniiths. — Every  blacksmith,  wood  work- 
man, or  other  mechanic,  has  a  lien,  for  his  labor  and  material, 
on  every  article  made  or  repaired  by  him,  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  for  whom  made  or  repaired,  or  to  whom  sold,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  purchaser  with  notice,  enforceable  by  attachment, 
within  six  months  after  the  demand  becomes  due. 

Lien  on  Water  Craft. — A  lien,  enforceable  within  six 
months  after  the  demand  becomes  due,  exists  on  every  water 
craft  built,  repaired,  fitted,  furnished,  supplied  or  victualed, 
within  this  State,  for  work  and  material  done  or  supplied  by 
any  person  within  this  State,  about  the  same,  and  for  the 
wages  of  the  master,  laborers,  stevedores  and  ship  keeper  in 
preference  to  other  liens  for  debts  owing  by  the  owners. 


LIENS  IN  FAVOR  OF  LANDLORDS.^ 


For  Bent  of  Farm  Lands  and  Advances.— A  landlord 
has  a  lien  enforoeable  by  attaohment,  which  has  preference 
over  ail  other  lieosy  on  the  crop  grown  on  mted  lands  for  rent 
for  the  current  year,  and  for  adyanoes  of  money  or  other  thing 
of  Tftlne,  either  by  him  dinwtly«  or  by  another  at  hia  iostande 
or  reqneatk  or  f6r  wfaioh  he  became  legally  liable  at  or  befoc* 
the  ifane  aooh  adTaooes  weft  made,  lor  the  anateoanoe  or  well 
being  of  the  teoaat  or  his  family,  or  for  preparing  the  groond 
lor  ooltlTatioo,  or  ooltivating,  gathering,  saying,  handling  or 
preparing  the  orop  for  market ;  and,  also,  on  all  artides  ad- 

*T1m  law  of  agricttltanl  lien»  is  reciprocal,  aod  where  eke  laborer  works  for  a 
fMloff  cte««ip.lMliMallMtt|m  tiM  onq^fov  lib       rafoivMliit  te  . 
oiuuMr  •ad  owter  tlw  mum  oomllttoM  m  tbt  11m  la  ftTwr  of  the  laadlocd. 
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vanoed,  aod  on  all  piopertj'  lyarcbased  with  money  advanced,  or 
obtained  by  barter  in  exchange  for  articles  adyanced,  for  the 

aggcegate  price  or  valaeof  soch  articles  and  property  ;  and,  un- 
less otherwise  stipdlated,  soch  rent  and  advances  become  due 
and  payable  on  the  25th  day  of  December  of  the  year  in  which 
the  crop  is  grown. 

When  the  tenant  fails  to  pay  any  part  of  such  rent  or  ad- 
vances, and  continues  his  tenancy  under  the  same  landlord,  on 
the  same  or  other  lands,  the  balance  due  is  treated  as  advances 
for  the  next  succeeding  year,  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  original  lien  continues, and  alien  also  attaches  to  the  crop 
ot  such  succeeding  year. 

The  landlord's  chum  for  rent  and  advances,  or  for  either,  is 
assignable  by  him  so  iis  to  vest  in  the  assignee  ail  the  laud- 
lord's  rights  and  reme{lies. 

For  Rent  of  Storehouses  and  Other  Buildings. —  The 
landlord  of  any  storehouse,  dwelling  house,  or  other  building, 
has  a  lien,  enforceal)le  by  attachment,  on  the  goods,  furniture 
and  effects  of  the  tenant,  for  his  rent,  which  is  superior  to  all 
other  liens,  except  those  for  taxes ;  and  tliis  lien  is  assignable, 
so  as  to  vest  in.  the  assignee  all  the  landlord's  rights  and 
remedies. 

Lien  of  PenoBS  Fmrming  on  SharM.— Fsrsons  fturming 
on  shares,  or  raising  crops  by  Joint  contributions,  have  each  a 
Hen,  entooeahla  by  attadunent,  npon  the  hutesest  of  the  other 
in  the  crop  for  any  balance  doe  lor  provisioos,  supplies,  teams, 
materiala,  labor,  services  and  »on^,  ar;eitber,fiimiihedtoaid 
to  ooUivatlBg  and  gathering  such  crop,  under  ocntraot,  or  fur- 
nished wlien  the  hiterest  of  swh  erop  reqniies  it,  in  case  of  a 
fsilure  of  either  to  eontribnte  the  amount  and  means  as  agreed 
npon. 

Lien  of  Agricultural  Laborers  and  Superintendents. 
—Agricultural  laborers  and  superintendents  have  a  lien,  en- 
forceable by  attachment,  within  six  months  after  the  work  is 
done,  upon  the  crop  of  the  current  year,  for  labor  and  services 
rendered  by  them  in  the  cultivation  of  such  crop. 

Lfen  of  Railroad  Employees. — Laborers  and  employees 
of  each  railroad  company  operated  in  this  State,  except  the 
officers,  have  a  lien,  enforceable  by  attachment  within  six 
months,  for  all  debts  due  them  for  work  and  labor  done,  which 
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covers  all  the  piopertyt  rights,  effects  and  credits  of  every  de- 
scription belonging  to  such  company  and  aitnate  in  this  Stste. 

Lien  of  Livery  Stable  Keepers.— The  keeper,  owner  or 
proprietor  of  a  livery  stable  has  a  Uen  on  all  stock  foi  the 
payment  of  his  charges  for  keeping  and  feeding  the  same,  and 
he  has  a  right  to  retain  the  stock  to  that  end,  and  he  has 
power  of  sale  to  satisfy  the  lien,  on  his  complying  with  the 
statutory  regulations  on  the  subject. 


LAW  OF  DESCENT,  DISTRIBUTION  AND  WILLS. 


Descent  of  Real  Estate. — The  real  estate  of  persons  dying 
intestate  as  to  such  estate  descends,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
debts,  charges  agalust  the  estate  and  the  widow's  dowei,  as 
follows : 

1.  To  the  childreu  of  the  intestate,  or  their  descendauts,  iu 
equal  parts. 

•2.  It  there  are  no  children,  or  their  descendants,  then  to 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  intestate,  or  their  descendants* 
in  equal  parts. 

3.  If  there  are  no  children,  or  their  descendants,  no  brother 
or  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  then  to  the  father,  if  living;  if 
not,  to  the  mother. 

4.  If  there  are  no  children,  or  their  descendants,  no  brother 
or  sister,  or  their  descendants,  no  father  or  mother,  then  to  the 
next  of  kin  to  the  intestate,  in  equal  degree,  in  equal  parts. 

5.  If  there  are  no  children,  or  their  descendants,  no  brother 
or  sister,  or  their  descendants,  no  father  or  mother,  or  next  of 
kin  capable  of  inheriting,  the  whole  estate  goes  to  the  husband 
or  wife  of  the  intestate,  if  capable  of  taking;  and  if  theie  is  no 
husband  or  wife,  it  escheats  to  the  State.  * 

•nf  MIC  ft|»pfov<Ml  JwBwrf  M,  nn,  tiM  nSm  of  dMoent  «id  dltilhuUua  ta  Ifeli 

StoMare  chan^ced  in  certain  cases.  This  act  provides  as  follows  : 

**SaOTiON  1.  ThMt  iiereafter  in  thiB  StM«,  Um  real  anU  personal  profMity  of  aU 
ptsaom  «iviD|^  (fn  tte  State?),  who  toafo  no  huttead,  or  wMov,  «r  ohildNa,  or 
SlocendaDts  uf  children,  but  who  leave  8urTl\-ing  a  parent  or  parents,  shall  descend, 
Sttbject  to  the  payment  of  debu  aadehariies  ajpUsst  the  estate:  fliWi  to  the  parents, 
in  equal  portions;  and  III  OMO  Imt  one  pMont  f •  MrvlTtne.  tlm  te  or  she  shall  bo 
entitled  to  one-^ialf  of  such  estata,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Itrotliers  and  sisten  of 
the  deceased,  or  their  deeoendants,  as  now  provided  by  law;  and  if  there  be  no 
brothers  and  sistere  and  taoir  daacendants,  then  the  whole  estate  sliall  go  to  the  sar- 
Tlrtnf  parent,'* 
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Distribution  of  Tersonal  Estate.— The  personal  estate 
of  persons  clyin^  intestate  as  to  siicli  estate,  after  the  payment 
of  debts  and  charges  agjiinst  the  estate,  is  to  be  distributed  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  real  estate,  and  accordini^  to  the  same 
rules,  except  that  the  widow,  if  tliere  are  n<>  children,  is  enti- 
tled to  all  the  personal  estate,  or,  if  but  one  child,  she 
is  entitled  to  one-half;  if  more  than  one  and  not  more  than 
four  children,  to  a  child's  part;  and  if  more  Hum  four  chil- 
dren, oue-dfth.* 

The  lineal  descendants,  in  equal  degrree,  of  a  deceased  child, 
broiher  or  sister,  take  per  stirpesy  but  there  is  no  representa- 
tion among  collaterals,  except  with  the  descendants  of  brothers 
and  sisters. 

The  degree  of  kindred  is  eompated  according  to  the  roles 
of  the  ctrll  law. 

Xo  distinotkm  is  made  between  the  whole  and  the  half 
Uood  in  the  same  degree,  nnless  the  inheritance  came  by 
descent,  devise  or  gift  from  an  ancestor,  in  which  case  all 
those  who  are  not  of  the  blood  of  the  ancestor  are  excluded  as 
against  those  of  the  same  degree. 

Posthumous  children  of  the  intestate  inherit  as  if  bom  in 
bis  life  thne ;  but  no  right  of  inheritance  accrues  to  any  other 
person  than  ehildmi  of  tiie  intestate,  unlses  bom  at  his 
death. 

Illegitimate  children  inherit  from  Hie  mother,  as  if  bom  in 
lawful  wedlock;  and  the  mother  or  kindred  of  an  illeLritnnate 
chilli,  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  are,  in  default  of  children  of 
such  illegitimate  child,  or  their  descendants,  entitled  to  iiiherit 
the  estate. 

Heirs  take  as  tenants  in  common. 


THE  LAW  OF  WILLS. 


Who  May  Make  a  Will.— Kvery  person  of  sound  mind 
and  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  make  a  will  of  personal 
property ;  but  to  make  a  will  of  land«  the  party  must  be  of 

sound  mind  and  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

*Sm  MM  «o  iMge  IM. 
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A  married  woman,  if  of  sound  mind  and  the  reqaisite  age, 
may  make  a  will  of  her  separate  estate ;  and  marriage  operates 
a  revocation  of  the  will  of  an  unmarried  woman. 

The  Widow's  Dissent. — The  widow  may,  in  all  cases, 
within  eighteen  months  from  the  probate  of  the  will,  dissent 
from  the  will  of  her  deceased  husband,  and,  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
vision made  for  her,  claim  her  dower  in  the  lands,  and  such 
portion  of  the  personal  estate  as  she  would  have  been  eDtitied 
to  in  case  of  intestacy. 

Execution  of  Wills. — Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in 
the  next  succeeding  paragraph,  a  will,  whether  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  to  be  valid,  must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
testator,  or  some  person  in  his  presence  and  by  his  direction, 
and  attested  by  at  least  two  witnesses,  who  must  subscribe 
their  names  thereto,  in  the  presence  of  the  testator. 

Nuncupative  Wills. — ^iokliers  in  actual  service,  and  sea- 
men at  sea,  may,  by  will,  dispose  ot  personal  property,  as  they 
might  have  done  before  the  adoption  of  the  Code  (of  Alabama): 
and  an  unwritten  will  of  personal  property  is  v<ilid  if  the 
property  bec^ueathed  does  not  exceed  in  value  live  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  the  will  is  made  during  the  last  sickness  of  the 
deceased,  and  at  his  dwelling,  or  where  he  had  resided  ten 
days  or  more,  except  when  he  was  taken  sick  from  home  and 
died  before  bis  return  ;  and  it  must  be  proved  that  the  testa- 
tor, at  the  time  of  making  the  will,  called  upon  the  persons 
present,  or  some  of  tbem,  to  take  notioe^  or  b«ar  witaw,  or  to 
that  effect,  tbat  such  was  bit  wilL 


THE  LAW  OF  ESCHEATS. 


The  property  of  all  persons  who  die  without  devising  or 
bequeathing  the  same,  and  having  no  lawful  heirs,  or  husband 
or  wife,  capable  of  taking,  or  where  the  devisees  or  legatees 
are  incapable  of  taking  the  same,  and  there  are  no  lawful 
heirs,  escheats  to  the  State.* 

•Miclwiti  Mtt  by  law,  appltad  to  Mm  supiioit  of  tlio  poblle  Whooto  of  tlit  Stoit. 
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LIMITED  PARTNERSHIPS. 


The  Code  of  Alabama  prcteribea  a  mode  in  whicdi  limited 
partnenbipa  for  the  trantaetion  of  any  lawful  bosineis  in  this 
State,  other  than  banking  or  insurance,  may  be  formed  ol 
one  or  more  general  partners,  with  liability  as  soeh,  and  one 
or  more  spedal  partners  with  liability  limited  to  tiie  capital 
contribnted  by  them. 


WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  COMMON  CARRIERS. 


By  the  Code  of  Alabama,  warehousemen  and  common 
carriers  must  give  a  receipt  or  bill  of  lading  for  goods  or  other 
property  received  by  them  for  safe-keeping  or  carriage,  stating 
the  condition  of  the  goods  or  property,  and  if  it  be  cotton  in 
bales,  the  condition  of  the  bagging  and  ropes  or  ties  and  of  the 
cotton,  whether  dry,  damp,  wet  or  very  wet,  and  must  deliver 
such  goods  or  other  property  in  like  condition  as  when  re- 
ceived by  them. 

If  such  receipt  or  bill  of  lading  is  not  given,  the  goods  or 
other  property  must  be  taken  to  have  been  received  in  good 
condition,  and  the  warehouseman  or  carrier  is  held  to  a  deliv- 
ery in  like  condition,  and  is  liable  to  the  owner  lor  all  dam- 
ages sustained  by  him  in  consequence. 

Warehousemen,  carriers,  and  others  receiving  goods  or 
other  property  for  storage,  carriage,  or  forwarding,  are  pro- 
hibited from  giving  any  receipt  or  bill  of  lading  for  such, 
unless  the  property  has  been  actually  delivered  to  them  or 
placed  under  their  control;  and  a  second  receipt  or  bill  of 
lading  must  not  be  given,  the  original  being  outstandings  with- 
out writing  aaoaa  its  face  the  word  duplicate." 

A  warehouse  receipt  not  having  the  words  ^  not  negotia- 
ble "  plainly  written  or  stamped  thereon,  is  tranaf enable  by 
eodoieement,  so  as  to  ymt  in  the  trantfarree  the  Ug$l  owner- 
ship in  the  proper^  so  far  as  to  give  validity  to  any  pledge, 
lien  or  transfer  eieated  by  him ;  but  valid  prior  Uena»<»  the 
proper^  are  not  affected  by  sudi  transfer. 
11 
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PRIVATE  CORPORATIOiNS.* 


The  Code  of  Aliib;un»i  provides,  by  general  laws,  a  short, 
simple  iind  inexpensive  mode  in  which  private  corporations 
for  business  and  other  'purposes,  may  be  formed  —  such  as 
banking  corporations  ;  life,  accident,  tire  and  marine  insurance 
corporations ;  mining,  <|uarrying  and  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions ;  railroad  corporations ;  buildin<^  and  loan  associations ; 
street  railway  companies  ;  macadamized,  turnpike  and  otiier 
toll  road  companies;  telegraph  companies;  navigation  com- 
panies, and  all  other  companies  for  the  carrying  on  of  any 
industrial  business.  Provision  is  made  also  for  the  incorpma- 
tion  of  churches  or  religious  societies,  educational  and  benevo- 
lent societies  and  cemeteries,  social  and  literary  societies  and 
mutual  aid  associations. 

Except  in  the  cases  of  railroad  corporations  and  navigation 
companies,  when  the  declaration  is  required  to  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  mode  of  incorporation  is 
by  filing  a  declaration  uf  incorporation  in  the  probate  court  of 
the  county,  and  the  issue,  by  the  judge  of  such  court,  of  a  oeiv 
tificate  of  incorporation. 

Corporate  Shares. — By  the  law  of  Alabama,  corporate 
shares  are  declared  to  be  personal  property,  tiansfecable  on 
the  books  of  the  oorporatioii. 

Every  oorporatlon  must  require  the  transfer  of  its  stock  to 
be  made  on  its  books,  and  persons  holding  stock  not  eo 
transferred,  or  holding  stock  under  a  lien,  must  haTS  the  trans- 
fer  or  lien  made  or  registered  on  the  books  of  the  oorporatlon, 
and  failing  to  do  so  within  fifteen  days,  the  transf^  or  lien  is 
▼oid  as  to  bona  Jtde  creditors  or  snbeeqaent  poxohasers  wKb- 
out  notioe. 

Corporate  shares  are  safajeot  to  levy  and  sale  under  l^gal 
prooess,  as  other  personal  property. 

A  oorporatioii  has  a  lien  on  the  shares  of  a  stookholder  for 
his  indebtedness  to  it,  inearred  before  notioe  of  transfer  or  of  a 
levy  on  sooh  shares,  and  may  sell  the  same  for  the  satisfoe- 
tion  of  snoh  indebtedness,  in  the  mode  presoifbed  by  law. 
 1  ~ — • 

•For  ttMConsUttttioaal  pruvUiotu on  tbe subject  uf  coriHii»Uoii«t  »*9  CoMtltu 
tl  ■r.Art.ZlT.mAe. 
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Provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  increase  of  the  capital 
stock  and  bonded  indebtedness  of  corporations,  and  on  such 
increase,  shareholders  have  the  preference  of  taking  the  same, 
in  proportion  to  their  orii^inal  stock.  And  corporations,  or- 
ganized \inder  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  may  issue  [)rp- 
ferred  stock  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  value  of  the  stock,  at  a 
stockholders'  meeting  for  that  purpose,  called  in  accordance 
with  law,  and  the  stockholders  are  entitled  to  the  preference 
of  taking  such  prefeized  stock  in  proportion  to  tbeir  common 
stock. 

Stockholders,  at  reasonable  and  proper  tunes,  have  the 
right  to  examine  the  corporate  books,  records  and  papers. 

BtoekJiaUem'  Meeliiigs*— The  stockholders  of  erery  cor- 
poration mnst  meet  annnaUy,  at  a  time  and  place,  and  upon 
notice  to  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws ;  and  the  board  of  di- 
rectors* or  other  managers,  may  call  special  meetings;  and  at 
soch  meetings  each  stockholder  is  entitled  to  one  vote  te 
each  share  of  stocdc  owned  by  him. 

AetiOM  Against  Corporatl<Mi8.^A  corporation  may  be 
sued  in  any  county  in  the  State,  in  which  it  does  business ;  and 
foreign  corporations,  before  engaging  in  business  in  this  State, 
most  file  in  the  ollloeol  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  written  in- 
strument,  under  the  corporate  seal,  signed  by  the  president 
and  secretary,  designating  at  least  one  known  place  of  business 
in  this  State  and  an  authonzed  agent  residing  there  at.  If  it 
be  an  insurance  corporation,  the  iDStrument  must  be  hied  lu 
the  office  of  the  State  Auditor. 

Forfeiture  of  Charter. — Non-user  for  five  years  for- 
feits the  franchise,  and  the  right  to  organize  is  forfeited  after 
two  years  from  the  filing  of  the  declaration  of  corporation 
unless  otherwise  provided. 


aVIL  PROCEDURE. 


LIniltatlon  of  Aetlims.— Civil  soita  moat  be  commenced, 
I  after  thecaose  of  actum  has  aocmed,  within  the  periods  fol- 

lowing: 

Limitation  of  Twenty  Years.— Within  twenty  years— 
<  • 

I 
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1.  Actions  at  the  suit  of  the  State  against  a  citizen  thereof, 
for  the  recovery  of  real  or  personal  property. 

2.  Actions  by  or  for  the  use  of  any  township,  for  the  re- 
covery of  sixteenth  section  or  other  school  lauds  belonging  to 
the  township. 

3.  Actions  upon  a  judgment  or  decree  of  any  court  of  this 
State,  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States. 

Limitation  of  Ten  Years.— Within  ten  years — 

1.  Actions  founded  upon  any  contract  or  writing  under 
seal. 

2,  Actions  for  the  recovery  of  lands,  tenements  or  heredita- 
ments, or  the  possession  thereoC»  ezeepfe  as  heieia  otherwise 

provided. 

8.  Motions  and  other  actions  against  sberilEB«  ooronem, 
constahles,  and  other  public  oi&cers  for  non-feasance,  misfea- 
sance or  malfeasance  in  office. 

Umitatian  of  Six  Tears.— Within  six  years— 

1.  Actions  for  any  trespass  to  person  or  liberty,  sooh  as 
false  imprisonment  or  assault  and  battery. 

2.  Actions  for  any  trespass  to  real  or  personal  prc^terty. 
8.  Aetioos  for  the  detentioa  or  oonvenioD  of  personai 

property. 

4.  Aetioiis  founded  upon  a  oontnust  In  writing  not  nnder 
seaL 

ft.   Actions  for  the  recovery  of  money  upon  a  loan,  upon  a 
.  stated  or  liquidated  account,  or  for  arrears  of  rent  due  upon  a 
parol  demise. 

G.    Actions  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  land. 

7.  Motions  and  other  actions  against  the  sureties  of  any 
sheriff,  coroner,  constable,  or  any  public  officer,  or  actions 
against  the  sureties  of  executors,  administrators  or  guardians, 
for  any  misfeasance  or  malfeasance  whatever  of  their  princi- 
pal ;  the  time  to  be  computed  from  the  act  done  or  omitted  by 
their  principal,  which  tixes  the  liability  of  the  surety. 

8.  Motions  and  other  actions  against  attorneys  at  law,  for 
failure  to  pay  over  money  ol  their  clients,  or  ior  neglect  or 
omission  of  duty. 

9.  Actions  founded  upon  judgments  obtained  before  jos- 
tioea  of  the  peace  of  this  State. 
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10.  AotioMftmiided  apoaangraimpto oootnet  or  speoiftltj 
not  herein  epeoifloally  ennmerated. 

liaiitaftloii  of  Fire  Years.— Within  tre  years,  aU  ao- 

tiooii  founded  on  equities  of  redemptioQ,  where  lands  have 
been  sold  under  a  deeree  of  the  oonrt  of  ehaneery,  existing  in 
any  person  not  a  party  to  the  prooeediDgs,  who  claims  under 
tbe  mortgagor  or  grantor  in  the  deed  of  trasl. 

Limitation  of  Four  Years. — Within  four  years,  all  ac- 
tions or  motions  against  any  surety  to  any  writ  of  error, 
appeal,  replevy  or  forthcoming  bond,  executed  in  any  cause  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  tlie  United  States,  or  of  any  other  State 
or  country  except  this  State. 

Limitation  of  Three  Years.-  Within  three  years,  actions 
to  recover  money  due  by  open  or  unliquidated  account,  the 
time  to  be  computed  from  the  date  of  the  last  item  of  the 
account,  or  from  the  time  when,  by  contract  or  usage,  the 
account  is  due. 

Limitation  of  One  Year. —Within  one  year — 

I.  Actions  for  mahcious  prosecutions. 

*2.  Actions  for  criminal  conversation,  for  seduotion,  or 
breach  of  marriage  promise. 

3.  Aotions  qui  tam,  or  for  a  penalty  given  by  statute  to 
the  party  aggrieved,  onless  the  statote  imposing  it  presoribes 
a  different  limitation. 

4.  Aetions  of  libel  or  slander. 

5.  Aotions  lor  damages  for  wfoofful  aet  or  omission, 
oanainf  pemmal  injnzy  to,  or  death' of,  a  minor. 

'  0.  Aetioos  for  any  hijary  to  the  penon  or  rights  of 
another,  not  arising  froon  oontrset,  and  not  herein  speelfleaUy 
ennmerated. 

7.  Aetiooa  or  for  the  nee  oC  wifo  or  eiiildren  for  money 
lioat  at  gamiiy« 

8.  Aetions  for  penalftSes  for  injuries  to  trees  or  water  eraft 
LtaittetkNi  or  Six  Months^ 

1.  Aetions  before  juatioes  for  damages  for  injuries  to 

live  stock  by  railroads. 

2.  Actions  by  loser  for  money  lost  at  gaming. 

3.  Actions  for  enforcement  of  liens  in  favor  of  mechanics* 

*  The  action  to  eaforM  a  li«n  ia  favor  of  a  mechanie  or  material  man  mu«c  be  com- 
menced  within  tlx  months  after  the  flltni;  of  the  Uen,  and  the  lle»  mast  be  ttlcd 
within  ninety  'lajrA  from  the  la»t  day  on  whivb  ftttjr  hibor  wm  ptrfonned  or  material 
funiahed,  la  the  pnhMe  ofltoe  of  the  oouhtjr. 
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and  material  msn^  blackimitha  and  wood^vorkmeD,  or  on' 
ships,  steamboats  and  other  water  oraf t,  and  Ueos  in  favor  ot 
agriooltoral  superintendents  and  laborers  and  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

Claims  As^aiiist  Estates,  When  Barred.  — All  claims 
against  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  must  be  presented 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  same  have  accrued,  or  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  grant  of  letters  testamentary  or  of 
administration;  and  if  not  presented,  within  that  time,  they 
are  forever  barred.  But  minors  and  persons  of  ui^sound  mind 
are  allowed  eighteen  months  after  the  removal  of  their  re- 
spective disabilities,  to  present  such  claims. 

The  personal  representative  of  a  decedent  is  prohibited 
from  paying  a  claim  against  the  estate,  barred  in  the  life-time 
of  the  decedent. 

The  presentation  of  claims  against  an  estate  may  be  made 
either  to  the  executor  or  administrator,  or  by  filing  the  claim, 
or  a  statement  thereof,  in  the  olhce  of  the  judge  of  probate  in 
which  letters  were  granted. 

Claims  against  insolvent  estates  of  deceased  persons  must 
be  filed  in  the  oflace  of  the  judge  of  probate,  within  nine 
months  after  the  estate  is  declared  insolvent,  or  after  the 
oiaim  accrues.  But  infants  and  persona  of  unsound  mind  are 
allowed  nine  months  after  the  removal  of  tbeir  zespeotiirB 
disabUities. 

General  Rales  m  to  Lludtatlea  ef  Aetiem.-*Abeenoe 

from  the  State  during  the  period  within  wliioh  anit  mig|it 
have  been  brought,  ia  not  to  be  eompnted  as  a  portion  of  tbe 
time  neoessarj  to  ersate  tbe  bar. 

Inlants,  married  women,  insane  persona  and  pecMoa  im- 
prisoned for  sny  term  less  tfasn  lor  life,  have  three  years  after 
the  termination  of  thehr  respeotive  disabilities,  to  bring  soil  or 
make  defense;  but  no  dissbility  shall  extend  the  period  o< 
limitation  beyond  twenty  years  from  the  time  the  oanse  of 
action  aoemed,  and  this  additional  time  does  not-esrtend  to  a 
married  woman  in  respeet  to  her  separate  estate.  . 

The  limitationa  above  do  not  apply  to  sooh  aetiona  aa 
oonoem  the  trade  of  merchandise  between  merehants  and 
merchants,  thdr  agents  and  factors,  while  the  accounts  be- 
tween them  are  current. 
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When  there  are  mataal  accounts  between  persons  who  are 

not  merchants,  the  time  must  be  computed  from  the  date  of 
the  la:»t  item,  unless  the  account  is  liquidated  and  a  balance 
struck. 

No  act,  promise  or  acknowledgment  is  sufficient  to  remove 
the  bar,  except  a  partial  payment  before  the  bar  is  complete, 
or  an  unconditional  promise  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  to 
be  charged. 

^Vhere  relief  is  sought  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  where  the 
statute  has  created  a  bar,  the  cause  of  action  does  not  accrue 
until  the  discovery  of  the  facts  constituting  the  fraud,  after 
whidi  suit  must  be  brought  wlthiu  one  year. 


THE  LAW  OF  ATTACHMENTS. 


For  ITbat  Demandfl  Attachments  IsHned.— By  the  Code 
of  Alabama,  attachments  may  issue— 

1.  To  enfovoe  the  collection  of  a  debt,  whether  it  be  due 
or  not  at  the  time  the  attachment  is  taken  out. 

2.  For  any  moneyed  demand,  the  amount  of  which  can  be 
certainly  ascertained. 

3.  To  recover  damages  for  a  breach  of  contract,  when  the 
damages  are  not  certain  or  liquidated. 

4.  When  the  action  sounds  in  damages  merely. 

Cases  in  Which  Issued.— 1.  When  the  defendant  resides 
out  of  the  State. 

*2.    When  the  defendant  absconds. 

3.  When  the  defendant  secretes  himself  so  that  the  or- 
dinary process  of  law  cannot  be  served  on  him. 

4.  When  the  defendant  is  about  to  remove  out  of  the 
State. 

5.  When  the  defendant  is  about  to  remove  his  property 
out  of  the  State,  so  that  the  plaintiff  will  probably  lose  his 
debt,  or  have  to  sue  for  it  in  another  State. 

6.  When  the  defendant  ia  about  fraudulently  to  dispose 
of  his  property. 

7.  Wbtn  the  datondant  haa  frandulanily  disposed  of  his 
property. 
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8.  When  the  Mendftot  bat  nMXieys,  property,  or  effeets, 
liable  to  satisfy  his  debts,  which  he  fmudulenUy  witfahokla. 

By  >Vhat  Otlicers  Issued.-  When  the  attachraeot  is  to 

enforce  the  collection  of  a  debt,  or  is  for  any  moneyed  demand, 
the  amount  of  which  can  be  certainly  ;v6certained,  it  may  be 
issued  by  any  judge  or  the  circuit  court,  returnable  to  any  . 
county  in  the  State,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  circuit  court, 
judge  of  probate,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  notary  public 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice,  within  their  respective  coun- 
ties. When  it  is  to  recover  tor  a  breach  of  contract,  the  dam- 
ages not  being  certain,  or  when  the  action  sounds  in  damages 
merely,  the  attacliment  may  be  issued  only  by  a  judge  of  the 
circuit  or  probate  court  or  cbancelior,  returnable  to  any 
county. 

Oath. — The  plaintitt,  his  agent  or  attorney  must  make  aSi- 
davit  to  the  debt  or  demand,  and  that  it  is  justly  due,  und  that 
one  of  the  causes  enumerated  above,  under  the  head,  "cases  in 
which  issued,''exists,  and  that  the  attachment  it  not  Yexatiously 
sued  out.  And  when  the  attachment  is  to  reoover  for  a  breaob 
of  contract,  the  damages  not  being  certain  or  liquidated,  or 
when  the  action  sounds  in  damages  merely,  the  speeial  foots 
and  oiroomstanoes  must  be  set  forth  in  the  affidavit,  so  as  to 
oiable  the  judge  issuing  it  to  determine  the  amooat  lav  which 
a  lerj  must  be  mads. 

Bond.— In  all  cases  of  attaohments,  the  plaiwtiif,  his  sgsot 
or  attomeyf  must  exeonte  a  bond  to  the  dsleadant»  with  solft* 
cient  suretv.  in  double  the  amount  claimed*  wmditjoiMMi  to 
prosecute  the  attachment  to  effect,  or  pay  damages. 

Attachment  by  Non-Resident  Against  Non-Resideut. — 

A  non-resident  of  this  State  may  sue  out  an  attachment 
against  a  non-resident  for  an  existing  debt  or  ascertained  lia- 
bility ;  but  the  plaintitf,  his  agent  or  attorney,  in  addition  to 
the  oath  necessary  in  other  cases,  must  swear  that,  according 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information  and  behef,  the  de- 
fendant has  not  suthcient  property  within  the  State  of  his  resi- 
dence wherefrom  to  satisfy  the  debt,  and  must  give  bond  as  in 
other  cases,  with  surety  resident  in  this  State. 

Attachment  by  Corporation. — A  corporation,  either  for- 
eign  or  domestic,  may  sue  out  an  attachment  for  any  del)t  or 
ascertained  demand,  its  president,  cashier,  agent  or  attorney, 
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naidiig  tiM  afldftTtt  ud  imoating  the  tend  as  in  odier  onMi. 

AttaeimMt  Ju^nl  Foreign  Corpormtfoa^An  attaofa- 
niMit  may  issue  against  a  foreign  corporation,  having  property 
in  (bis  State,  in  the  sane  manner  aa  in  eases  of  natural  per- 
toos  residing  without  the  State. 

Provisions  Applicable  to  Corporations.— The  provisions 
of  the  Code  of  Alabama  on  the  subject  ot  attacliinents  and  gar- 
nishments are  applicable  to  all  private  corporations,  and  all 
affidavits  and  answers  required  to  be  made  under  such  pro- 
visions, may  be  made  by  the  president,  cashier,  secretary,  or 
other  duly  authorized  agent  of  such  corporation. 

Lien  of  Attachment. — The  levy  of  an  attachment,  or  ser- 
vice of  a  garnishment,  creates  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

Indeniuity. — When  a  doubt  exists  as  to  the  title  of  the 
defendant  to  personal  property,  the  officer,  before  levying  the 
attachment,  may  demand  indemnity. 

Replevy  of  Attached  Property. —The  defendant,  or  in 
bis  absence  a  stranger,  may  replevy  the  goods  or  dukttels,  or 
any  part  thereof,  by  executing  bond,  with  sureties,  payable  to 
the  plaintitf,  in  double  the  value  o£  the  property  replevied, 
oonditioned  as  px escribed  by  law. 

Amziliarjr  Attackment. — When  a  suit  has  been  oom- 
meooed  by  the  suing  oat  of  a  summons,  wbether  soofa  snm- 
UMMis  has  been  exeeoted  or  not,  the  piaintiff,  his  agent  or 
attaniegr,iBa>7,atan7  time  befoie  judgment,  sue  oat  an  attaoh- 
ment  in  aid  of  aooh  snit^  npon  making  affidavit  and  giTing 
bond,  as  in  the  case  of  an  original  attaefament. 

Attftehmat  by  JitUce.— A  Jusfciee  of  the  peaoe  has 
power  to  issue  an  attaehment,  returnable  before  himself,  when 
the  amonnt  elaimed  does  not  esoeed  one  hundred  doUais,  for 
tiie  demands  and  in  the  the  oases  mentioned  on  pages  169-lGO, 
and  sadi*attaehment  is  governed,,  in  neai^  all  leapects,  by 
the  foregoing  provisions. 


THE  LAW  OF  GARNISHMENTS. 


Garnishment  in  Aid  of  Pending  Suit.— A  garnishment 
may  issue  in  aid  of  a  pending  suit,  at  any  time  before  judg- 
ment, whether  the  sammons  has  been  executed  or  not,  upon 
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the  plaintiff  giving  bond  m  in  ease  of  altMlinient;  bot  if  Um 
suit  be  lor  the  raoomy  of  cbuniigw  nMrely,or  for  the  cooQwy 
of  nnoertain  or  unliquidated  damages  for  a  breaeb  of  con  tract, 
the  garnishment  must  be  issued  only  on  the  order  of  a  judge 
of  the  probate,  circuit  or  city  ooort,  or  chancellor,  after  the 
ptointifl  has  made  the  special  aflida-vitof  the  facto  and  circum- 
stances of  thd  ease  as  preseiibed  on  page  160,  so  as  to 
enable  the  judge  to  determine  the  amount  involved,  and  to  fix 
the  penalty  of  the  bond. 

Notice  to  Defendant. — When  the  garnishment  is  in  aid  of 
a  pending  suit,  notice  must  be  given  to  the  defendant  of  the 
issuance  of  the  garnishment,  to  be  served  at  least  ten  days 
before  judgment  against  the  garnishee. 

Garnishment  on  Judgment.— Garnishment  may  issue  on 
a  judgment  or  decree,  on  which  execution  can  issue,  without 
bond,  and  may  be  sued  out  by  the  assignee  of  the  judgment 
or  decree. 

Garnishment  to  Subject  inipnid  Stock.— Any  creditor 
of  a  corporation  may  sue  out  a  garnishment  to  subject  the 
unpaid  subscription  of  any  stockholder  in  such  corporation. 

Affidavit.— Garnishment  must  not  issue  on  a  judgment  or 
decree,  or  in  aid  of  a  pending  suit  commenced  in  the  ordinary 
form,  without  an  affidavit  by  the  plaintiff,  his  agent  or  attor- 
ney, that  garnishment  is  believed  to  be  necessary,  and  that 
the  garnishee  is,  or  is  l)elieTed  to  be  indebted  to  the  defendant, 
or  to  have  in  Ids  possession,  or  under  his  control,  efEeoto  of  the 
defendant. 

Answer  of  Qamlshee.— Tlie  garnishee  must  answer  under 
oath,  and  may  be  required  to  answer  orally  In  eofort  The 
answer  of  a  corporation  may  be  made  by  ite  president,  cashier, 
or  other  duly  authorised  agent,  but  the  person  making  such 
answer  must  make  affidavit  that  he  is  the  anthorisecl  agent  of 
the  corporation  to  make  the  same. 

COBteet  of  AiNwer.— Either  the  plaintiff,  or  the  defend* 
ant  may  oontrovent  the  answer,  in  the  mode  presoribed  by 
law. 

Garnishee  Protected  by  Judgment  Against  HIni.--The 
judgment  againt  the  gamlslMW  is  oonelusive  as  between  him 
and  the  defendant,  unless  the  deieiidant  prosecutes  to  effect 

an  appeal  from  such  judgment,  which  he  may  do  in  his  own 
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Dame;  and  if  tb«  jadgment  it  tapaneded  \(j  boDd,  aod  the 
garnishaa  ia  ootifiad,  he  ia  not  permitted  to  diachaige  it  pend- 
ing the  appeal. 

Gmishment  I^isaolved  oa  ExeevtiOA  of  Boad.<*-Wben 
ftfaiahment  baa  bean  iaaned  in  a  auit  before  judgment  ia 
obtained,  the  defendant  may  diaaoive  the  gamiahment  by  exe- 
enting  bond,  with  surety,  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Garnishmeut  by  Justices.— All  the  foregoing  ptomioDS 
relating  to  garnishments,  so  far  as  applicable,  apply  to  and 
govern  iu  cases  of  fT^arnishments  sued  out  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  for  the  collection  of  any  debt  or  enforcement  of  any 
demand  within  hi^  jurisdiction. 


JURY  EXEMPTIONS. 


Xo  person  must  be  drawn  as  a  juror  who  is  under  twenty- 
one  or  over  sixty  years  of  age,  or  who  is  a  habitual  drunkard, 
or  alfiicted  with  permanent  disease,  and  the  following  persons 
are  exempt  from  jury  duty,  unless  by  their  own  consent: 
prafeesors  and  students  of  uniYeraitiaa  and  colleges,  teachera 
and  pnplls  of  academies  and  common  aolioola,  miniatera  in 
charge  of  ohorchea^  judgea  of  the  aeveral  courts,  attonieys  at 
law  dttring  the  time  they  pnustiee  thair  protaaaion,  pxaetioinf 
phyriirianfft  piactiidttg  daiifciata»  ooosolSf  iwtnmiiififTnfiTti  fffHoeni 
of  the  United  Stataa,  offioera  of  the  exeautiTe  departaanta  of 
the  State  gomnment,  aherifla  and  their  depntaea»  olarim  of 
eoort  and  ooraoeca,  Jnatioaa  of  the  peaoe  and  oooatablaa  during 
theit  OQDtuinanoe  in  office,  keepers  of  pnUic  miUa,  feniea,  toll 
bridgea  and  toll  gatea,  the  ofSoera<^  any  ndizoad  or  other  road 
conatmoted  nnder  the  aathorlt(y  of  thia  State^  wlioae  dntiea 
woold  natorally  interfere  with  aerving  on  juries,  the  offioera 
and  crew  of  any  steamboat  narigating  the  rivera  of  thia  State, 
members  of  incorporated  fire  companies,  officers  of  the  peni- 
tentiary,  the  superintendent  and  physician  of  the  Insane  Hos- 
pital and  his  assistants,  all  mail  contractors,  mail  agents  and 
public  stage  drivers,  one  druggist  in  town  or  village  having 
but  one  drug  store,  every  member  and  musician  of  the  State 
troops  during  the  time  he  is  such,  all  township  superin- 
tendents of  public  schools,  and  consular  agents  of  foreign 
governments  resident  of  the  btate. 
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THE  PLEADINGS. 


The  Code  system  of  pleadings  is  in  ioioe  ia  AIsInuih^  and 
all  pleadings  mnst  be  as  brief  as  is  oonsistent  with  perspicuity, 
and  no  objection  is  allowed  for  defsot  of  torn,  if  tlie  iMsts  are 
so  presented  that  a  material  laeiie  eaa  be  taken  thereoo,  and 

the  defendant  may  plead  more  pleas  than  one. 

Aineiidnients  of  Plead!ni»s. — The  Code  of  Alabama  is 

yery  liberal  as  rei::ards  the  amendment  of  pleadings,  and  the 
courts  are  required,  whilst  the  cause  is  in  progress,  to  amend 
all  imperfections  and  defects  of  form  in  the  pleadings,  on 
motion,  witliout  costs  or  delay,  when  it  can  be  done  without 
injustice  to  the  opposite  party. 


SET-OFFS. 


Mutual  debts,  liquidated  or  unliquidated  demands  not 
sounding  in  damages  merely,  subsisting  between  the  parties 
at  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  may  be  set-off,  one  against 
the  other,  by  the  defendant  or  his  personal  lapieientatife^ 
whether  the  legal  title  be  in  the  ^f*f"*>fiff^  or  not ;  and  such 
set^ifl,  if  foond  lor  the  defendABt,  eitingiiiabeB,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  plain tifTs  demand;  bol  the 
wages  or  hire  of  any  head  of  a  family  in  this  Stats,  not  baring 
property  liable  to  lery  and  sale  under  enseottpn,  cannot  be 
defeated  or  abated  by  any  set-off  of  a  money  demand  acquired 
by  the  person  oontractibog  to  pay  such  wages  by  ■sstgnmmit  or 
transfer,  unices  the  parties  otherwise  agree  in  writing. 


RULES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


In  common  law  actions,  except  in  a  few  cases,  testimony 
must  be  given  in  open  court,  on  oath  or  affirmation. 

In  civil  actions  there  is  no  exclusion  of  any  witness  because 
of  pecuniary  interest;  but  a  person  so  interested  ia  not  allowed 
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to  testify  against  the  party  to  whom  his  interest  is  opposed,  as 
to  any  transaction  with,  or  statement  by,  the  deceased  person 

whose  estate  is  interested  in  the  result  of  the  action,  or  when 
such  (lecease<l  person,  at  the  time  of  said  transaction  or  state- 
ment, acted  in  any  representative  or  tiiluci.iry  rehition  to  the 
party  ag^ainst  wliom  such  testimony  is  sought  to  be  introduced, 
unless  called  to  testify  thereto  by  the  party  to  whom  such 
interest  is  opposed,  or  unless  the  testimony  of  such  deceased 
person  in  relation  to  such  transaction  or  statement,  is  intro- 
duced in  evidence  by  the  party  whose  interest  is  opposed  to 
that  of  the  witness;  and  no  person  who  is  an  incompetent 
witness,  as  aforesaid,  cau  render  himself  competent  by  a 
transfer  of  his  interest. 

Conviction  of  perjury  or  subornation  of  perjury  goes  to 
competency  oi  witness ;  other  convictions  go  to  his  credibility 
only. 

AU  receipts,  releases  and  discharges  in  writing  must  have 
effect  aooording  to  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

An  account,  itemized, and  sworn  to  in  accordance  with  hiw, 
is  evidence  of  its  correctness,  unless  the  defendant  files  a  sworn 
deoiaL 

A  settlement  in  writing,  madfl  in  good  faith  for  the  compo- 
altioa  of  debts,  operates  aooording  to  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  thoogfa  no  release  under  seal  is  given,  and  no  new 
coDsideratioa  has  passed. 

In  ctvH  causes  d^ositions  or  interrogatories  may  be  taken, 
wbsn  the  witness  is  a  woman;  or,  from  age,  infirmity  or 
sickness.  Is  imslile  to  attend  oonrt;  or  resides  mors  than  one 
hmidrsd  miles  from  the  place  of  trial ;  or  resides  oat  of  or  is 
absent  from  the  State;  or  is  aiboat  to  leave  tlie  State,  and  will 
probably  not  return  until  after  the  trial ;  or  when  the  claim  or 
defense,  or  a  material  part  thereof,  depends  exclusively  on  the 
evidence  of  the  witness ;  or  when  the  witness  is  the  Governor, 
treasurer,  auditor,  chancellor,  judge  or  clerk  of  any  court  of 
record,  register  in  chancery,  or  sheriff;  or  president,  director, 
or  other  oflRcer  of  a  bank  incorporated  in  this  State ;  or  post- 
master, or  other  officer  of  the  United  States ;  or  practicing 
physician  or  lawyer ;  or  a  person  constantly  employed  on  any 
steamboat  or  other  water  craft,  or  on  any  turnpike  or  manu- 
factory, or  about  the  engine  or  other  machinery  of  a  railroad ; 
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or  is  a  superintendent,  secretary,  treasurer,  master  of  road 
repairs,  or  conductor  of  any  railroad ;  or  is  a  telegraph 
operator,  or  a  teacher  of  a  public  or  private  school  actually 
engaged  in  teaching;  or  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  pastor  of 
a  religious  society,  ia  charge  of  any  diocese,  parish,  church, 
Uidtrict  or  circuit. 

When  the  deposition  of  any  witness, residing  in  the  county 
in  which  the  cause  is  pending,  has  been  taken  as  above,  either 
party  may  require  his  penonal  attendance  by  making  affidavit 
tliat  he  believes  such  is  necessary. 

Either  party  to  a  civil  suit  may  file  written  interrogatories 
to  his  adversary,  and  is  not  concluded  by  the  answers. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  Code  lor  the  taking  of  testimony 

In  chancery  ettfaer  party  may  requiire  witoeesis  residing 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  place  of  trial  to  be  eiamined 
orally,  instead  of  by  interrogatories,  and  such  etamination 
may  be  taken  before  the  register,  or  before  an  examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the  court,  or  by  a  special  commissioner  of  the 
appointment  of  the  register,  as  the  applicant  may  desire. 

In  all  other  cases  testimony  in  chancery  causes  must  be 
taken  by  interrogatories,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  law. 

The  rules  of  evideooeaa  to  the  oompetenoy  of  witnesses  in 
oourts  of  ohanoery  are  the  same  as  in  courts  of.law. 

Costs  in  Otril  jletioiis.— In  oivil  aottons,  the  suoeessful 
party  is  entitled  to  full  costs ;  but  when  execution  against  the 
defendaat  is  istonied  •*&o  property,"  the  plaintiff  is  liable  for 
all  costs  created  by  him  hi  obtaining  his  judgment. 

When  the  action  is  for  tort,  the  plaintiff  recovers  no  more 
costs  than  damages,  unless  the  judge  certifies  that  greater 
damages  should  have  been  awarded. 

In  civil  actions,  non-residents  of  the  State  must  give  secur- 
ity or  make  a  deposit  of  money  for  costs. 


APPEALS. 


Appeals  to  Sapreme  Court*— An  appeal  lies  to  the  Su- 
preme Court : 

1.  From  any  final  Judgment  or  decree  of  a  chancery, 
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ciieiiit»  olty  or  probate  eoort*  to  be  Ukeo  within  ono  year, 
mileM  tbo  law  baa  preoeribed  a  diffeient  time. 

2.  Fiom  any  decree  of  a  ebancery  ooort  or  cbaooeUor 
aoataining  or  orer^raliiig  a  demurrer  or  plea  to  a  bill  in  etjuity, 
or  motion  to  dismfaie  auch  bill  forwent  of  equity,  to  be  taken 
within  thirty  days  and  to  be  a  preferred  appeal ;  bat  If  no  such 
appeal  be  taken,  the  decree  may  be  assigned  as  error  on  any 
appeal  taken  after  the  tlnal  determination  of  the  eanse. 

3.  From  any  interlocutory  order  sustaining  or  dissolving 
an  injunction,  to  be  heard  anil  tleterniined  at  the  first  term 
iifter  the  appeal  is  taken,  or  if  the  supreme  court  is  in  session 
when  the  apjieal  is  taken,  then  durincr  such  session,  at  least 
three  days  notice  of  the  appeal  h«\viug  been  first  given  to  the 
adverse  party. 

4.  From  any  order  of  a  chancellor  appointing  or  refusin  u*"  to 
appoint  a  receiver,  to  be  taken  within  thirty  days  and  to  be  a 
preferred  appeal. 

5.  From  any  judi^nient  over-ruling  a  motion  to  dismiss  or 
qUash  an  attachment,  or  sustaininc^  a  denuirrer  to  a  plea  in 
abatement  to  an  attachment,  or  sustaining-  an  attachment 
against  matters  set  up  in  abatement  of  it ;  such  an  appeal  to 
be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  opposite  party. 

6.  From  any  final  judgment  of  any  circuit  or  dty  court 
on  an  application  for  a  writ  of  certiorari^  supersedeas^  quo 
warranto,  mandamus  or  other  remedial  writ,  to  be  taken  within 
thirty  days  and  to  be  a  preferred  appeal;  and  from  any  judg- 
ment  of  a  Judge  of  such  court,  on  any  sueh  application,  to  be 
taken  withm  alzty  daye.* 

7.  From  any  decision  of  a  circuit  or  city  court,  in  a  dTil 
case,  granting  or  refusing  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.t 

8.  In  contested  deotion  cases  tried  in  the  chancery  or 
dronit  oourt ;  from  any  order  of  a  court  of  reoord  granting  or 
refusing  substitution  of  lost  papers;  from  the  decree  of  a 
probate  court  on  ezoeptioos  to  ezeraptkm  set  apart  to  a 
widow;  from  the  award  of  arbitrators  in  a  pending  suit,  and 
ina  l^w  other  cases,  to  be  taken  within  the  time  prescribed  by 

•9«e  Code  of  Alabama.  fle«;tlon«  3160  and  3616. 

tAs  Um  acc  of  Febnury  16, 1691.  giTing  Um  rigiit  to  appeal  In  tuob  cases,  does  not 
prawrib*  tlM  tlm  wfcbln  whidi  tlw  nvprni  man  be  taken.  It  wooMi  m&m  to  b«  fov- 

erned  by  section  3619  of  the  Code  of  wliii  ti  i>r«>HTihes  one  year  as  the  ClflM 

wttUm  wbtoli  an  apfieal  must  be  uken,  unlese  a  diUereac  Uom  U  pcorid«4  by  law. 
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law  in  each  particular  case,  and  if  no  time  is  prescribed,  then 
within  one  year. 

Seenrity  for  Costa,  etc.— In  all  oases  of  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court,  the  appellant  must  give  security  for  the  costs 
of  the  appeal ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  stay  the  execution  of  the 
judgment,  must  give  a  ntp€r49d$a9  bond,  in  the  penalty  and 
conditioned  as  prescribed  by  Uw.  But  a  married  woman  may 
appeal  to  the  supreme  court  from  any  judgment  or  decree  of  a 
chancery,  circuit,  city  or  probate  court,  subjecting  to  sale  any 
part  of  her  separate  estate,  without  giving  security  for  the 
costs,  on  making  affidavit  that  she  is  unable  to  give  such,  and 
such  ai)i)eal  operates  as  a  stay  of  all  proceedings  under  such 
judgment  or  decree. 

Damages  on  Attiniiauce. — When  the  appeal  is  to  the 
supreme  court,  and  the  execution  or  decree  has  been  sus- 
pended, pending  the  appeal,  and  the  judgment  or  decree  is 
affirmed,  ten  per  cent,  damages  must  be  added  thereon. 

Appeals  to  nreuit  or  Supreme  Court.  — An  appeal  lies 
to  the  circuit  or  suprenie  court  from  any  tinal  dei-ree  of  tlie 
court  of  probate,  »>r  from  any  final  judgment,  mder.  nr  decree 
of  the  judge  of  probate,  to  be  taken  within  one  year,  unless 
the  law  has  prescribed  a  dilt'ereiit  time;  and  from  certaia 
other  decrees  and  orders  of  such  court  or  judge,  speoiAed  in 
the  Code  of  Alabama,  to  be  taken  within  the  time  prescribed 
in  each  particular  case.  When  the  appeal,  under  this  head,  is 
taken  first  to  the  circuit  court,  an  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  the  circuit  court  may  be  taken  to  the  supreme  court,  within 
thurtj  days  after  such  judgment 

In  all  such  cases  of  appeal  to  the  ohnoit  or  supremo  court 
the  appellant  must  giye  security  for  the  costs  of  the  appeal. 

Appeals  to  Circuit  Court. — ^An  appeal  lies  to  the  drouit 
court — 

1.  From  any  judgment  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  he 
taken  within  five  days,  except  in  a  case  of  forcible  entry  or 
unlawful  detahier,  when  the  appeal  may  be  taken  within  ten 

days. 

2.  From  any  judgment  of  conviction  for  a  violation  of  any 
municipal  ordinance  or  by-law,  to  be  taken  witlitai  five  days, 
unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  charter  of  the  city  or  town. 
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8.  From  any  decree  of  a  probate  court  for  the  sale  of  land 
for  taxes,  to  be  taken  within  thirty  days. 

4.  In  all  other  cases  provided  by  law,  to  be  taken  within 

the  time  prescribed  in  each  case. 

BoihI  for  Ap]H»al  to  Circuit  Court. —  In  all  cases  of 
appeal  to  the  circuit  court,  unless  tlie  law  has  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the  appellant  must  give  bond,  with  sureties,  conditioned 
to  pay  such  judgment  as  the  circuit  court  may  render  against 
him. 


12 


PART  FIFTH. 


BDUCATIOy  IS  ALABAMA. 


THE  FREE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  ALABAMA. 


By  the  act  of  -March  '2.  IS  19.  for  the  adini.>sion  of  the  Mate 
of  Ahibaina  into  the  Union,  Congress  yfranied  the  section  of 
public  h\nd  numbered  sixteen  in  every  township  in  the  State 
(and  when  that  section  had  been  sold  or  disposed  of,  other 
lands  equivalent  thereto  and  most  contiguous)  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  such  township  for  the  use  of  schools  therein,  and,  in 
return  for  this  grant,  the  State  released  to  the  United  States 
all  title  to  the  other  public  lands  within  the  State. 

March  2,  1827,  Congress  authorized  the  State  to  sell  these 
lands  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  some  productive  fond,  the 
revenue  from  which  was  to  be  forever  applied  to  the  use  of 
schools ;  but  providing  that  each  township  should  have  the 
lull  benefit  of  its  particular  section,  and  that  the  proceeds  of 
any  given  sixteenth  section  should  be  credited  to  the  town- 
ship emtimoing  snoh  section,  and  the  revenue  arising  therefrom 
*  applied  to  the  support  of  schools  in  that  township  ezdosively. 

Under  this  authority,  the  lands,  or  the  larger  portion  of 
them,  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  became,  in  the  hands  of  the 
State,  the  nucleus  of  its  present  school  fund. 

July  4,  1886,  Congress  made  anothw  grant  of  lands  to  * 
/^yii^ina.  for  the  use  of  schools,  equal  to  the  thirty-sixth  part 
of  the  lands  within  the  State,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Chickasaw  Indians.  By  an  act  passed  September  4, 1841, 
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CoDgms  donated  to  the  State  500,000  acres  of  land  for  in- 
ternal improvemente.  Subsequently,  by  act  of  August  11, 
1848,  the  State  was  authorized  to  apply  these  lauds  to  the  use 
of  schools  in  those  townships  in  which  the  sixte^th  sections, 
{^ranted  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1819,  were  comparatively 
Talueless. 

In  1386  there  was  a  surplus  of  revenue  in  the  United 
States  treasuiy,  over  and  above  what  was  necessary  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  federal  government,  and  Congress,  by  act 
passed  June  1H3<),  declared  that  such  surplus,  in  excess  of 
^«5,000,U()0,  should  be  apportioned  among  tlie  different  States, 
•  according  to  their  representation  in  Congress,  to  be  held  until 
called  for  by  the  United  States.  The  amount  received  by 
Alabama  under  this  act,  and  which  was,  by  the  Legislature, 
appropriated  as  a  part  of  the  school  fund,  was  ^6C9,<i>5»).^0. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  Alabama  to  foster  educa- 
tion and  promote  learning  among  the  masses,  and  the  earliest 
constitution  of  the  State  —  that  adopted  in  1810  —  declared 
that  schools  and  the  means  of  eilucation  should  forever  be 
encouraged  in  tbis  State.  The  first  legislative  enactment 
establishing  a  system  of  free  public  schools  in  Alabama  was 
passed  Febmary  17,  1854.  This  act  was  supplemented  by  a 
very  important  act,  passed  February  18, 1856.  Prior  to  1854 
fh«e  was  do  such  system,  and  the  revenue  aocming  from  the 
school  fond  was  used  to  pay  teachers  of  private  schools,  for 
the  education  of  those  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such  revenue. 

The  present  Constitution  of  the  State  requures  the  General 
Assembly  to  establish  and  maintam  a  system  of  public  schools 
for  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twenty-one  years;  but  there  must  be  separate  schools  for 
white  and  colored  children.  It  prescribes,  also,  in  general 
terms,  from  what  and  how  these  schools  are  to  be  supported ; 
declares  that  no  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  shall  be  appropriated  to  or  used  for  the 
support  of  any  sectarian  or  denominational  school.* 

To  give  effect  to  these  constitutional  provisions  and  to 
afford  the  means  of  education  to  the  children  of  the  State,  the 
general  assembly  has  established  a  system  of  free  public  schools 
within  Che  State,  of  which  the  foliowiog  is  a  summary : 

•SM  CoUtitOftfoO.  Art.  Xin,  0NM. 
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Appropriations  for  Public  Schools.— For  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  system  of  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  the 
foUowiog  sums  of  money  for  each  scholastic  year  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature : 

1.  The  annual  interest,  at  six  per  oeot.,  on  all  sums  of 
money  which  have  heretofore  been,  or  which  may  hereafter  be, 
received  by  the  State  as  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  granted 
or  entrusted  by  the  United  States  to  the  StatOi  or  to  the  sev- 
eral townships  thereof,  for  school  purposes,  amounting  in  1891 
to  the  sum  of  $117,921.75. 

2.  The  annual  interest,  at  four  per  cent.,  on  that  part  of  the 
surplus  revenue  of  the  ITnited  States  deposited  with  the  State  ' 
under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28, 1886,  amounting 
annually  to  the  sum  of  $26,768.47. 

8.  All  the  annual  rents,  incomes  and  profits,  or  interests 
arising  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  all  such  lands  as  may 
hereafter  be  given  by  the  United  States,  or  by  this  State,  or 
individuals  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

4.  All  such  sums  as  may  accrue  to  the  State  as  escheats. 

5.  The  further  annual  sum  of  $350,000  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  State. 

6.  The  net  amount  of  poll  tax  collected  in  the  State, 
amounting  in  1891  to  the  sum  of  8155,073.47  * 

7.  All  rents,  incomes  and  profits  received  into  the  State 
treasury  during  the  scholastic  year  from  all  lands  heretofore 
donated  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and 
remaining  unsold,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  public 
schools  during  the  scholastic  year  next  succeedini;^  their  re- 
ceipt into  the  treasury. 

8.  All  licenses  which  are  by  law  required  to  be  paid  into 
the  school  fund  of  any  county. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sums,  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  is  collected  annually  for  school  purposes  by  local 
taxation,  and  which  is  applied  exclusively  in  aid  of  the  schools 
in  the  oounties  or  districts  in  which  it  is  collected. 

Apporttonment  ot  School  Revenue.— Annually,  on  Oc- 
tober l8t,or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  the  State  Auditor 
certifies  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  the  amount 

•  Including  poll  tax  collactcil  in  Mobil*  oountjr.  For  tte  wovre  of  poll  tax,  wm 
page  111,  Ofilc. 
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of  mooey  which  has  been  placed  by  him  to  the  credit  of  the 
ednciationel  fund,  for  the  scbolastio  year  commencing  on  that 
day. 

On  receiving  thia  certificate,  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion aeta  apart  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  such  expenaea  of 
the  department  of  education  aa  are  by  law  payabie  out  of 
such  fundy  and  the  appiopriationa  to  the  normal  achoda, 
apportiona  the  balance  of  the  fund  to  the  various  townahipl 
and  school  districts  in  the  State,  according  to  the  entire  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  ag^e  therein,  as  shown  by  the  latest 
official  school  enumeration,  and  ceitilies  his  apportionment  to 
the  State  Auditor  and  the  county  superintendeuts  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  latter  are  paid  the  amounts  due  their  respective 
counties  on  the  Auditors  warrants  on  the  tax  collectors.* 

On  receiving  the  annual  apportionment,  the  county  super- 
intendents  notify  the  township  trustees  of  the  amounts  appor- 
tioned to  their  respective  townships,  and  the  trustees  appor- 
tion the  fund  to  the  schools  in  the  to\vn;>liip  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  the  school  children  thereof. 

Each  township  or  school  district  receives  as  school  moneyi 
all  the  poll  tax  collected  therein;  such  tax  paid  by  white 
persons  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  aupport  of  white 
aohools,  and  that  paid  by  colored  pecsona,  ezduaively  to  the 
aupport  of  colored  schools. 

Local  school  funds,  raised  by  taxation,  are  expended  in  the 
dialriot  when  raiaed,  aa  required  by  the  law  aotboming  auch 
taTalion,  and  fu&da  oontributed  by  private  parUea  for  aehool 
purpoaea,  axe  applied  as  indicated  in  the  grant 

SekMl  Oillcen.— For  the  efficient  adminiatration  of  the 
public  schools,  these  are  the  following  offioen: 

A  State  ^up^rintffldffBB^  of  Education. 

A  oounty  superintendent  of  education  in  each  county. 

Three  townahip  troateea  in  each  township  or  aohool  diatriot 

The  Superintendent  of  Edneation  is  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  State,  every  two  years,  on  the  first 

•  In  making  the  apportionment,  the  SuperintendMit  of  Education  tint  Mts  apMt 
to  each  township  or  other  school  district,  tlie  amount  du«  It,  as  Interest  on  its  tlx- 
tMCb  Motion,  or  other  trust  fund  brid  hftbt  Sute;  and  all  townnhipsor  district* 
haTinf  an  income  from  such  source,  or  from  the  lease  or  Rale  of  sixteenth  Mction 
landa,  rtceire  nothing  out  of  the  balance  of  the  educationxil  fund,  until  ottiar  town* 
•aipt  or  dUtrlets*  bavlag  no  tnut  tend,  Iiat*  raoelved  fnm  Um  ftoMal  Amd  ■oeh 
MMoat  M  via  alM  thiol  aa  •qui      flqfttft  ftffartkmant. 
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Monday  in  August ;  holds  oflBce  for  two  years  ;  gives  bond  in 
the  sum  of  $15,000,  and  is  paid  A'2,'J50  a*  year.  He  is  required 
to  keep  his  office  in  the  Capitol  building  of  the  State,  and  is 
allowed  a  clerk  at  an  annual  salary  of  81,500.  A  vacancy  in 
his  otlice  is  tilled  by  the  Governor. 

He  is  the  chief  school  officer  of  the  State,  and  has  general 
supervision  of  its  educational  interests,  and  is  required  to 
devote  his  time  to  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  j)ublic 
schools,  and  the  promotion  of  public  education  in  the  State. 
All  the  other  school  officials  are,  directly  or  indirei'tly.  subject 
to  his  control;  and  he  may  remove  ;iny  of  them  for  dehn- 
quency  in  office.  He  appoints  the  county  superintendents  of 
education,  and  supervises  their  official  acts.  He  is  dmrged 
with  the  legal  apportionment  of  the  educational  revenae,  and 
required  to  see  to  its  proper  disbursement. 

The  County  Superintendents  of  £diieatioii  are  ap- 
pointed, and  may  be  removed,  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Education ;  hold  office  for  two  years ;  give  bond  in  a  Kam 
fixed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education ;  receive,  each, 
for  their  serrices  seventy-fire  dollara  a  year  and  two  per  cent, 
upon  the  amount  of  school  funda  disbursed  by  them;  keep 
theur  offloes  at  the  county  site  of  their  reepeetive  oountieB» 
where  tb^  must  be  present,  for  the  transaction  d  business,  on 
first  Saturday  of  each  month  during  the  school  year;  rsodre, 
apportion  and  pay  out,  in  aooordanoe  with  law,  all  sohool 
moneys  accruing  to  their  respeetiTe  counties ;  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  county  sohool  funds;  sue  for  trssspasses 
on,  and  for  the  recovery  of,  school  lands ;  appoint  the  town- 
ship superintendents  of  education  and  the  township  trustees, 
and  may  remove  them ;  notify  the  township  trustees  of  the 
annual  apportionment  of  school  moneys,  and  pay  the  teachers. 
Vacancies  in  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  education 
are  filled  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Township  Trustees. — In  each  township  there  are  three 
township  trustees,  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent  of 
education,  and  who  are  required  to  be  free- holders  and  house- 
holders, resident  in  the  township  for  which  they  are  appointed. 
These  trustees  establish  the  schools  in  their  townships  and 
apportion  to  each  school  such  an  amount  of  the  public  school 
revenue  apportioned  to  the  township  lor  the  enntnt  seholastio 
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year  as  they  may  deem  just  and  equitable,  and  for  the  equal 
benetit  of  the  school  Children  thereof.  Thev  also  determine 
the  number  and  what  children  shall  be  transferred,  and  set 
apart  such  an  amount  of  the  money  apportioned  to  their 
district  to  pay  for  such  transfen*ed  children  as  they  may 
deem  just  and  equitable. 

The  Teachers. — There  are  three  grades  oi  teachers'  certif- 
icates—  first,  second  and  third  —  each  showint^  the  l)ranches 
in  which  he  has  been  examined,  and  his  relative  attainments 
therein,  and  every  teacher  must  obtain  from  the  educational 
board  of  the  county  a  certificate  in  one  of  these  grades.  The 
oertifioates  are  Talid  in  the  county  in  trbich  issued  —  third 
gntdt,  one  year;  aeeond  grade,  two  yean,  and  first  grade, 
three  years. 

The  subjects  on  whioh  teachers  are  to  be  ezamined  are 
prescribed  by  law.  They  are  required  to  keep  a  register  of 
the  aotoal  dally  attendance  of  pupils  In  their  schools,  and  are 
paid  quarterly. 

Edneational  Board.^In  each  connty  ol  the  State  there  is 
an  educational  board,  composed  of  the  coonty  superintendent 
of  education,  as  president,  and  two  teachers,  either  in  private 
or  pabUo  sobools  of  tite  comity,  who  are  appointed  by  snoh 
snperintendent  at  the  beginning  of  eaeh  scholastic  year,  and 
who  hold  oflloe  during  such  year,  and  one  of  whom  most  he 
appointed  aeeretary.  Hie  coonty  superinteodent  of  edooatkm 
lUls  all  'vaeaacles  in  the  hoard,  and  a  majority  of  the  board  is 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  any  business.  The  board 
meets  quarterly,  or  as  often  as  it  deems  advisable,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  board  may  desiernate. 

The  board  examines  and  licenses  all  applicants  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  county,*  and  may  cancel  any  such 
license  for  intemperance  or  unworthy  or  disgraceful  conduct, 
and  no  teacher  may  be  employed  in  any  public  school,  or 
receive  any  portion  of  the  school  funds,  unless  he  has  been 
so  examined  and  licensed. 

Teachers'  Institutes.— The  board  of  education  in  each 
county  is  required  to  organize  and  maintain  therein  teachers 
institutes,  one  fbr  teachers  who  are  white  persons  and  one 

*  A  diploma  Xrom  any  chartcreit  Iniititutioa  uf  learning  entitles  tbe  applicant  to 
■art  Umdm,  wItlMMit  •nmlaMioa. 
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lor  teoobeiB  who  are  oolofed  persons,  pioiTided  tiiere  en  in  the 
county  es  many  as  ten  Uoensed  teeehets  of  tiie  laoe  for  whom 
the  institate  is  organized.  The  comity  eoperiBtendent  of  edn- 
cation  is  the  president  and  the  members  of  the  ednestkmal 
board  are  the  viee-presldents  of  the  institutes,  and  one  of  tlie 
Tlce-presidents  presides  in  the  abeenoe  of  the  preeidant.  The 
other  offloers  are  deeted  by  the  institate.  Btery  licensed 
teaclier  of  the  county  is  a  member  of  the  Inetitiite  organiaed 
for  Ilia  race,  but  no  fee  or  assessment  mas$  he  imposed  on  a 
member  without  his  consent  The  law  rsqntrss  that  there 
shall  not  be  less  than  three  meetings  in  each  year  of  an  insti- 
tute, one  of  which  must  be  held  in  the  month  of  September, 
and  at  this  meeting  address  shall  be  made  by  some  person 
selected  bv  tiie  educational  board,  and  licensed  teachers  must 
attend  at  least  one  of  such  meetings. 

The  meetings  of  the  institutes  are  devoted  mainly  to  dis- 
cussions and  instructions  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and  dis- 
ciplining schools,  and  to  the  text  bonks  used,  and  other  matters 
connected  with  the  schools  and  school  laws. 

The  law  also  requires  the  State  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion to  hold,  or  to  have  held  within  the  bounds  of  each  con- 
gressional district  of  the  State,  one  or  more  teachers'  institutes, 
to  be  conducted  by  a  teacher  experienced  in  and  familiar  with 
the  most  improved  methods  of  instruction,  for  a  term  of  one 
week  or  more,  daring  the  summer  months,  and  appropriates  a 
sum,  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year,  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  employing  such  teachers. 

School  Districts.— Every  townahip,  and  fraction  of  a 
townahip^  which  is  diYided  by  a  state  or  connty  line,  or  natoml 
hairier  rendering  interooniae  between  the  difBsrent  portiooa  of 
the  township  difltoolt,  and  erery  incorporated  oity  or  town 
having  three  thooeand  inhabitants,  or  more,  oonstltates  a  sep- 
arata school  district,  and,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  may  hold 
real  and  peracnal  proper^.* 

Local  School  Systene.— Local  school  systsms  hava  been 
established  by  special  laws  in  the  county  of  Mobile,  and  in  the 
dtiea  of  Montgomery,  Birmingliam,  Selma,  HontsriUe^  Bnfanla, 
Toskaloosa,  Troy,  Daoatur,  Anniston,  Cullman,  Phomiz  City, 

•TlM  InbablUnu  of  each  township  ia  the  Sute  are  inoofpoffMaU  by  Um  iuuim  of 
townihip  ,  tai—ti  »  MCoieiiiK  t*  tlM  nmhw  oC  tht  Mtnr«y» 

of  tiMUniltdSutM.  * 
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•OpeUln,  PrattvlUe,  Toaenmbia,  Sbeffidd,  Florence,  Gaaaden, 
Uniootown,  LaFayeCte^  aad  in  a  number  of  other  towns  and 
localitka  in  the  State. 

Each  of  thcee  conetitate  a  school  district  separate  and  apart 
from  all  other  districts,  and  having  been  established  for  the 
benefit  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitiuits  of  those  particular 
localities,  are  governed  in  all  respects,  in  matters  relating  to 
public  schools,  by  the  provisions  of  the  special  laws  under 
which  they  were  established.  They  are  entitled  to  all  special 
school  incomes  raised  by  local  taxation  or  othei-wise,  and 
receive  their  proportionate  shores  of  the  general  school  fund  ut 
the  stvite. 

Mlscelijiueous  School  Information. — Every  child  over 
seven  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  ajje  is  entitled  to  admis- 
sion into  the  public  schools  of  the  btate. 

Separate  schools  are  provided  for  the  white  and  colored 
races,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  unite  them. 

The  school  year  begins  October  first  and  ends  September 
tllirtieth. 

Twenty  days  constitute  a  school  month,  and  a  school  day 
is  not  less  than  six  hours. 

The  schools  are  divided  into  convenient  grades,  best  adapted 
to  g^ve  a  thorough  common  school  education. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  text  books  used. 

Public  examinations  are  held  in  each  school  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  graduates  receive  certificates. 

School  lands  are  lands  which  have  been  granted  to  the 
State  for  school  purposes,  and  which  are  held  }aj  the  State  in 
trust,  to  execute  the  objects  of  the  grant. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  is  1,852 ;  num- 
ber of  schools  taught,  session  of  ISiNMl,  white  4,172,  colored 
2,847 ;  number  of  teadiers  employed,  iHiite  4,280,  colored  2,298 ; 
average  length  of  schools,  in  days,  white  70,  ootored  69;  num. 
ber  enrolled  in  schools,  white  188,249,  colored  117,780 ;  average 
daQy  attendance^  whites  i08,800,  cohirod  75,809 ;  totid  school 
population  d  the  Stote  by  the  enumeration  of  August,  1891, 
whites  809,628,  colored  241, 098,  total  550,721. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


To  supplement  and  further  the  object  of  ito  public  school 
system,  the  State  has  established,  at  convenient  und  desirable 
locations  within  its  borders  a  nnmber  of  normal  schools,  lor 
the  edneatfcon  of  teachers,  white  and  colored,  male  and  Iteale^ 
to  teach  in  the  pablic  schools. 

A  brief  description  of  each  of  these  schools  is  given  below- 


STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  FLORENCE,  ALA. 


This  college  is  located  at  Florence,  in  Lauderdale  county,. 
Alabama,  and  is  for  the  education  of  white  teachers,  male  and 
female.  It  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  board  of  education 

of  Alabama,'*  api)roTed  December  14, 1S72,  amended  by  an  act 
of  the  general  assembly,  approved  February  'IS,  1887.  The 
college  is  supported  by  an  annual  appK^priation  of  $7,500  from 
the  State  treasury  and  from  revenues  derived  from  tuition 

fees,  the  Peaboby  educational  fund  and  other  sources.  It  is 
governed  by  a  board  coraposed  of  six  directors,  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  and  the  State  Superintendent  ot  Education,  who 
is  ex-officio  a  member.  The  course  of  instruction  is  established 
with  special  reference  to  educating  teachers  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  and  its  purpose  is  to  furnish  young  white 
men  ami  women  an  opportunity  to  q^ualify  themselves  to  teacli 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  college  must  be  not  less^ 
than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination. 

Students,  who  are  residents  of  the  State,  are  entitled  to- 
tuition  free,  upon  signing  a  written  obligation  to  teach  at  least 
two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  Alabama,  but  any  student 
may  release  himself  from  this  obligation  by  paying  tuition 
Students  from  other  States,  and  students  who  do  not  wish  to 
make  teaching  a  profession,  may  enter  the  coU^  by  paying 
tuition. 

•Tftto  b«nd      aMislMd  by  tht  prwtM  Cmnltniloa  of  AlalMuwi. 
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6nidiiiit«i  lieehr*  a  oertiflmid  whM  MitUkt  tlMiii  to  tieteb 
in  the  pablio  sobools  d  ttie  State,  witlumi  enmfawtiOB. 

In  coniMetion  with  the  ooUege,  and  as  an  adjunct  thereto, 
there  in  a  model  training  school,  for  the  instruction  of  chil* 
dren,  who  pay  tuition. 

The  rate  of  tuition  in  the  college,  where  tuition  is  paid,  is 
eight  doUars  for  each  term  of  twelve  weeks :  and  each  student 
is  required  to  pay  an  incidental  fee  of  two  dollars  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  term.  Instrumental  music  is  twelve  dollars  & 
term. 

Boarding  in  pleasant,  private  families  can  be  had  at  from 
>5lO  to  per  month,  when  engagetl  for  the  term,  and  the 
washing  antl  other  necessary  expenses  need  not  increase  the 
amount  more  than  $2.  There  are  no  dormitories  connected 
with  the  college. 

The  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each. 

The  course  in  pedagogics,  proper,  covers  a  period  of  three 
years.   The  work  of  the  second  year  is  lai-gely  practice  work 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  practice  and  theory  are  com- 
bined. 

The  enrollment  in  this  college  for  the  year  1890-01,  was— 
model  training  school,  males  31,  females  14,  total  45.  Normal 
college,  males  101,  females  117,  total  218.  Normal  students,. 
166.  NoQ-resideiit  students,  147.  The  patronage  of  the  c(d- 
is  extended  over  12  states. 

For  catalpgnes  and  Aill  mfbrmation  apply  to  the  President 
of  the  college,  at  Flotenoe,  Ala. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  JACiCSONVlLLE,  ALA. 


This  is  also  a  school  for  the  education  of  white  teachers,, 
male  and  female.  It  was  established  in  188*2  by  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Alabama,  and  is  supported  by  an  annual 
appropriation  of  82,500  from  the  state  treasury  and  revenues 
derived  from  tuition  fees,  the  Peabody  educational  fund  and 
other  sources.  The  provisions  of  the  act  establishing  tbis 
school  are  almost  identioal  with  those  Of  the  act  establishing 
the  State  Normal  College,  at  Florence,  AUl,  and  Ito  purpoees 
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and  objects  are  the  same,  namely,  to  furnish  young  white  men 
and  women  an  opportunity  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  school  is  governed  by  a  board  of  directoi*s,  composed 
of  eleven  persons  and  their  successors  in  office,  and  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education,  e^-oj/f"cio.  The  qualifications  for 
admission  to  the  school  and  the  obligation  to  be  entered  into 
to  receive  free  tuition  and  the  certificate  entitling  graduates  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  without  further  exam- 
ination, are  the  same  as  those  of  the  State  N'oruial  College,  at 
Florence.  Students  from  other  states  are  admitted  by  paying 
tuition. 

For  catalotrues  and  full  information  hi  regai'd  to  the  school, 
write  to  the  Jk'resideut,  at  Jacksonville,  Ala. 


ALABAMA  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  FOR  GIRLS. 


This  institution  is  located  at  Livingston,  Sumter  county, 
Ala.  It  was  established  in  1882  by  an  act  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Alabama,  and  towards  its  support  the  State 
makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  8'2,500.  The  act  establisli- 
ing  this  college,  in  its  provisions,  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
acts  establishing  the  normal  schools  at  Florence  and  Jackson- 
ville,* except  that  this  college  is  solely  for  the  education  of 
white  females.  The  college  is  governed  by  a  board  composed 
of  seven  peinsons  and  their  successors  in  office.  Applicants 
for  admission  to  the  college  must  he  not  less  than  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  The 
obligation  to  be  signed  to  receive  free  tuition,  the  mode  of 
release  therefrom,  and  the  character  of  the  certificates  to 
graduates  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  normal  school  at 
Florence. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TROY,  ALA- 

This  institution  is  located  at  Troy,  in  Pike  county,  Ala., 
and  is  for  the  education  of  white  teachers,  male  and  female. 

•  8m  phm  17«-I7t.  oMle. 
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It  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Ala- 
bama, approved  February  26,  1887,  and  the  State  appropriates 
annually  the  sum  of  $3,000  towards  its  support.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  directors,  composed  of  nine  persons,  and 
their  successors  in  otfice,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education.  Like  the  normal  schools  at  Florence  and  Jackson- 
ville, the  object  of  the  school  is  to  atford  young  white  men 
and  women  an  opportunity  to  (jualify  themselves  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  in  all  its  essential  features 
it  is  identical  with  those  schools.*  The  qualiflcations  for 
admission,  the  obligation  to  be  signed  to  receive  free  tttUion^ 
and  the  character  of  the  certificate  given  to  graduates,  are  the 
(tame  aa  in  the  Florence  Normal  College.  Students  from  other 
states  are  admitted  by  paying  tuition.  The  total  number  of 
students  who  had  received  pedagogio  inatnictUHi  in  this  school 
from  its  estahUshmeot  up  to  September,  1S91,  was  425,  and 
the  number  of  pedagogic  gmdnates  was  50.  The  school  year 
is  divided  into  four  terms.  After  the  completion  of  an  average 
high  school  coarse,  it  requires  two  years  to  compiete  the  ele- 
mentary, and  three  years  to  complete  the  advanced,  course  in 
this  school.  Troy,  the  site  of  the  school,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Pike  county,  and  is  located  at  the  junction  of  tiw  Mobile 
Oirard  and  the  Alabama  Midland  Railroad,  fifty-two  milea 
southeast  of  Montgomery.  By  the  census  of  1$90,  Troy  has 
a  population  of  8,449.  It  is  a  prosperam  dty  and  a  moat 
desirable  locatfon  for  an  institutloii  of  this  kind.  Far  cata- 
logues and  full  information,  write  to  the  President  of  tlie> 
school  at  Troy,  Ala. 


HUNTSVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


At  Huntsville,  in  Madison  county,  is  located  the  Huntsville 
State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  established  by 
acts  of  the  board  of  eduaition^t  approved,  respectively,  De- 
cember 9,  1878  and  December  14,  1874,  as  amended  by  an  act- 
of  the  general  assembly,  approved  February  17,  1885. 
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The  aim  of  the  Mliooi,  in  Its  two  daptrtiaent^  oonniU  and 
indiutriaU  b  to  aduoate  ooUwed  taaalim  for  tMeblng  in  ttie 
public  schools  of  the  Stale^  j^Eorided  te  the  cotoied  raoa;  and 
to  give  both  practieal  and  theorettoalinatructlon  in  agriooltcue 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  other  nsefnl  brancbea  of  domestic 
industry.  Beside  the  normal  and  industrial  school,  proper, 
there  are  connected  with  the  sdiool,  a  preparatory  school,  and 
a  model  school.  The  latter  affords  to  the  normal  students  an 
opportunity  to  gain  practical  knowledge  of  the  pioltesion  of 
teaching,  and  the  preparatory  school  yields  oonsidersble  reve- 
nue to  the  normal  school  from  tuition.  The  school  is  under 
the  control  of  three  commissioners,  named  in  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 17, 1886,  and  these  commisaionecs  have  power  to  fill  any 
vacancy  that  may  ooonr  in  this  board. 

The  school  is  supported  by  an  annual  appropriation  of 
ie(4,000  by  the  State,  and  income  derived  from  the  Peabody 
educational  fund,  and  from  its  preparatory  and  model  schools, 
from  tuition,  and  so  much  of  the  fund  provided  by  the  act  of 
Cons^ress,  approved  Aui^ust  30,  1890,  "to  the  more  complete 
endowment  and  support  oi  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,"  as  is  apportioned  to  the  colored 
race  of  Alabama  * 

To  be  admitted  into  the  normal  department,  students  must 
be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  present  satisfactory  evi- 
deoce  of  good  moral  character. 

Tuition  is  free  to  normal  students,  who  sign  an  obligation 
to  teach  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  on  con- 
dition that  they  are  paid  for  their  services. 

Board  is  eight  dollars  a  month,  and  includes  furnished 
rooms,  fuel,  lights,  washing,  etc.  All  students  may  work  out  a 
portion  and  a  limited  number  are  permitted  to  work  out  the 
whole  of  their  board. 

In  the  industrial  department,  instruction  is  given  in  car- 
pentry, printing,  mattress  making,  slioe-making^  iaundrying, 
cooUag,  cutting  and  sewing,  nursing,  house-keeping,  and  in 
farming  and  hortkmltnie^  and  in  the  dairy  and  the  kesping  of 
live  stock. 

Diplomas  are  granted  to  normal  graduates,  entitling  them 
to  teach  in  the  publio  achoola  of  the  State,  without  further  ex* 
amination. 

•Sm  aoi«ppniv««l  r«tmuu7  U*  Itn,  mc*  of  Alabauia,  IMfrM*  ^>0^ 
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Tbe  nnmber  el  students  enrolled  in  the  school,  lor  the 
session  of  1890-91,  was«  normal  department,  96,  and  in  the 
other  departments,  280,  total  3*^6. 

The  sessions  commence  in  September  and  end  in  June. 
For  catalogues  and  full  informatioii  write  to  the  Principal,  at 
Huntsville,  Ala. 


TUSKEGEE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


At  Tuskeg;ee,  in  ^Nlacon  county,  there  is  also  a  state  normal 
school  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers,  established  by  an 
act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Alabama,  approved  February 
10,  1881,  as  auiende<l  by  an  act  passed  in  1S83,  and  called 
Tuske^e  Xormal  and  Industnai  Institute.  It  is  governed  by 
a  board  of  three  commissioners,  named  in  tlie  act,  who  till  any 
vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  board.  It  is  supported  by  an 
annual  appropriation  of  93,000  by  the  State  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  generous  friends  in  and  out  of  the  State.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  school  to  the  close  of  the  school  year  end- 
ing June,  1890,  the  receipts  of  the  school  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  $175,144.90. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  department,  there  is  an  hidustrial 
department  and  a  training  sehool  connected  with  the  institute. 
In  the  industrial  department  instruction  is  given  in  carpentry, 
painting,  brick  making,  harness  making,  shoe  making,  tin  work, 
printing,  mattress  making,  farming,  sewing  and  outting  and 
laundry  ing. 

The  training  school  is  especially  desigpned  f6r  observation 

and  practice  in  primary  teaching  for  those  pursuing  the  normal 

course. 

The  8(j1ioo1  has  acquired  by  purchase  and  gift,  1,400  acres 
of  h\nd,  and  the  school  buildings  are  large  and  commodious 
and  well  adapted  for  school  purposes.  The  entire  property  is 
free  of  debt  and  is  valued  at  ^1*25,000. 

The  act  establishing  the  school  provides  that  pupils  shall 
be  admitted  free  of  tuition,  on  giving  a  written  obligation  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  two  years ;  but 
tuition  to  all  is  made  free. 

The  price  of  board,  hicluding  washing,  lights,  fuel,  room 
rent,  mending  of  clothes,  etc^  is  tf8.00  per  month. 


184  EANMOOX  OW  ALABAMA,  

Students  are  giteii  an  opportonlfy  to  irock  out  tlOO  or 
$8.00  per  month,  thus  leaving  only  t6X)0  or  06.00  per  month  to- 
be  paid  in  cash.  Some  work  oat  half  of  their  expenses. 

With  agoogl  outfit  of  clothing,  040.00  or  050X)0  is  sofldent 
to  carry  an  indnstrioos  student  throngh  one  sdiool  year  (nin» 
months). 

The  rate  of  wages  is  according  to  the  age  of  the  stndent 
and  the  real  value  of  his  work.  The  arrangements  are  sueh 
that  students  losa  nothing  in  their  elsseei  by  working  out  a. 
part  of  their  expenses. 

All  applicants  for  admission  roust  be  at  least  fifteen  yeara 
of  age,  and  must  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  good  moral 
character. 

The  schodl  opens  first  Monday  in  September,  and  continues 
in  session  nine  months,  closing  the  last  Thursday  in  ^lay. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  normal  department  during 
the  session  of  l^OU-Ol,  was  H'li  in  other  departments  .il>^» 
total  730.  Number  of  graduates  bu.  Number  of  states  repre- 
sented lo. 

Tuskegee,  where  the  school  is  located,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Macon  county,  and  by  the  census  of  l^^ixi  has  a  population  of 
1,803.  It  is  situated  on  the  Tuskegee  railroad,  a  short  line 
connecting  Tuskegee  with  Chehaw,  a  station  on  the  Western 
Railway  of  Alabama,  five  miles  distant,  and  is  distant  from 
Montgomery,  east,  forty-four  miles. 

For  catalogues  and  full  information,  write  to  tlie  Principal 
at  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  STU- 
DENTS, MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 


This  aohool  is  oiganised  and  operated  nnder  the  prorisiona 
of  an  aot  of  the  general  aiaemblj  of  Alabama,  approved  Feb- 
roary  28, 1M9,  and  Is  supported  by  an  annnal  appropriafckni 
of  97,500  from  the  State  treasury,  and  moneys  deriWd  from 
the  Ffeabody  edneatkmal  fond,  the  Slater  fond*  tuition  ftea 
and  Tolutttary  oontributlon. 
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The  school  is  under  the  control  of  a  boiud  of  trustees,  con- 
sisting of  six  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the 
Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  ex'Ojficio. 

Completion  of  the  prescribed  course  in  the  normal  school, 
and  the  passing  of  a  satisfactory  examination,  entitles  a  ii^nuln- 
ate  to  receive  a  diploma  to  teach  in  the  colored  schools  ol  the 
state  without  further  examination. 

The  school  has  an  industrial  department  in  which  instruc- 
tiOQ  is  given  to  the  male  students  in  carpenter  work  and  print, 
ing  and  to  the  female  students  in  common  and  fancy  needle 
work,  drafting  and  dressmaking. 

The  session  of  1891.$K2,  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  800 
students,  and  more  room  and  more  teachers  are  needed  to  meet 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  school 

For  catalogaes  and  fall  insinuation,  write  to  the  President 
of  the  school,  at  Montgomery. 


THE  UiNlVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA. 


By  the  act  of  March  "2,  1819,  "to  enable  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government," 
Congress  donated  to  this  State,  to  be  vested  in  the  Legislature 
and  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of  such  seminary,  seventy- 
two  sections,  or  46,080  acres,  of  the  public  lands  within  the 
State,  "  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning."  To  carry  out 
the  object  of  this  grant,  the  University  of  Alabama  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  approved  December 
18, 1820,  and  December  18, 1821,  a  supplementary  university 
act  was  approved. 

December  29,  1827,  the  general  assembly,  by  joint  ballot, 
selected,  as  a  site  for  the  nniwsi^,  the  town  Tuskaloosa, 
with  permissiofi  to  the  trustees  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings 
at  any  place  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  town.  March  22, 1828, 
the  trustees  met  and  selected  as  the  most  snitable  place  for  the 
buildings,  the  level  platean  near  what  was  then  known  as 
Han's  Spring,  on  the  HuntsviUe  road,  ahout  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  east  of  the  court  house  in  Tuskaloosa.  The  erection 
of  the  buildings  was  forthwith  begun  and  the  university  was 
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optntd  lor  the  adrnktion  of  stadeati  April  17, 1881.  In  1884, 
tlie  boildingt  wm  oomplAted,  al  a  eott  of  mora  than  $100,000, 
and  to  thofw,  other  naowaary  hoildings  were  added,  prior  to 
the  year  1860,  at  conaiderable  ooet. 

April  4,  1865,  all  the  public  buildings  of  the  university, 
eioept  the  aatiottomieal  ohaenratory,  with  thdr  valiiable  con- 
tents,  were  burned  by  a  brigade  of  XTnlted  Staten  cavalry, 
under  the  commnnd  of  Brigadier-General  Croxton,  of  Ken- 
tacky.  Two  of  the  professor's  residences  were  burned  at  the 
aame  time. 

By  this  burning,  property  to  the  value  of  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  destroyed. 

Shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  university  buildings, 
the  corps  of  cadets  was  formally  disbanded  at  Marion,  Ala. 

February  20,  1866,  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding- for  a  loan  to  the  university,  of  seventy  thousand  dollars, 
from  the  State  treasury,  to  replace  its  buildings,*  and  in  Jan- 
uary, I5*ti7,  the  hrst  new  hall  ou  the  college  grounds  (  now 
called  Alva  Woods  hall)  Wiis  begun,  which  cotit,  when  com- 
pleted, about  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

In  April,  1860,  the  university  was,  for  the  aeoond  time, 
formally  opened  for  the  reception  of  atudenta. 

In  February,  1884,  work  was  commenced  on  the  buildinga 
known  as  Clark  Hall"  and  •'Manly  Hall,"  and  they  wera 
eompleted  in  Jone^  1886. 

MQarland  Hall"  waa  oomptoted  in  1887.  Febraaiy  28, 
1884,  Congnaa  paaacd  an  aet  empowering  the  State  <^  Alabama 
to  kMate  lor  the  hmattk  of  the  oniveiiifey,  46,080  aeraa  of  the 
pubUo  Umda  within  the  States  to  be  applied  to  the  ereotioii  of 
enttable  boUdlnga  for  the  univeraity  and  to  the  reetoradon  of 
the  library  and  adentifle  apparatns,  whieh  had  been  burned, 
ttio  aurplut,  if  any,  to  inereaae  the  endowment  of  the  uni- 
▼eni^. 

All  of  theee  lands  have  bean  looatod,  and  a  portion  ot  them 

has  been  sold,  producing  to  the  university  a  considerable 
amount  for  the  purposes  of  the  grant;  but  more  than  thirty 
thousand  acres  of  valuable  mineral  lands  belonging  to  the 
university  remain  unsold. 
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The  ooDsUtatiim  of  tlie  Stete*  oommits  the  nmoagement 
and  oontrol  of  the  oniwaity  to  %  board  of  trustees,  composed 
of  the  Governor,  who  Is  ex-^Jffeio  president  of  the  boaixl,  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  ex-ojffcioy  and  nine  other  mem- 
bers, two  from  the  congressional  district  in  which  the  univer- 
sity is  located,  and  one  from  each  of  the  other  congressional 
districts  of  the  State,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
contirmed  by  the  senate,  who  hokl  office  for  six  years,!  and 
who  receive  no  pay  other  than  their  actual  expenses  incurred 
in  tlie  discharge  of  their  duties  as  such  trustees. 

The  constitution  declares,  also,  that  the  <j:eneral  assembly 
may  not  change  the  location  of  the  univei'sity,  except  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  its  members. t 

March  1,  1S76,  a  new  university  act  was  passed  by  the 
general  assembly. 

By  this  act,  the  constitutional  trustees  are  incorporated, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  T'niver>ity 
of  Alabama,"  and  all  the  ri-^hts,  properties,  i)rivileu:es  and  fran- 
chises of  the  university  are  vested  in  the  board,  and  it  is  given 
power  to  act  in  all  matters  att'ecting  the  university  or  promo- 
tive of  the  ends  of  its  creation. 

The  board  appoints  the  faculty  and  other  officers  of  the 
university,  fixes  their  salaries,  and  may  remove  them;  x^ga- 
lates  the  government  of  the  university ;  prescribes  the  course 
of  instraotion  and  fixes  the  prices  of  tuition  and  board  and  the 
other  necessary  expenses  of  stndents. 

Regohir  meetings  of  the  board  are  required  to  be  held  once 
a  year  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  Jnne,  unless  the  board  selects 
another  day,  and  the  board  may  call  special  meetings.  All 
meetings  of  the  board  must  be  held  at  the  oniYersity.  Five 
members  of  the  board,  exclusive  of  the  €^fficio  members,  con- 
stitate  a  qoomm. 

The  oniversity  trost  fond,  which  is  held  by  the  8tate»  and 
fbr  the  payment  of  interest  on  which  aft  the  rate  of  eight  per 
oent  per  annom,  the  fsith  and  credit  of  the  State  are  pledged* 
and  from  which  revenue  the  university  is,  in  the  main  sap* 
ported,  consists  of  three  hundred  thousand  ddlars,  the  pro- 


•  Sm  CamrttadoB,  Art.  xni.  Sae.  %  wH9, 

t  One-thinl  of  the  tntiitees  are  appointed  bi-eaiftlljr. 
I  See  ConsUtntlon,  Art.  XIU,  Sec.  10,  ante. 
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ceeds  of  the  hinds  donated  to  the  uaiversity  by  the  act  oi  Coa- 
gress  of  March  "i,  1810. 

The  collections  of  the  university,  in  mineralogy,  geologyi 
and  natural  history,  are  extensive  and  valuable.  The  geologi- 
cal and  mineralogical  cabinets  comprise  many  thousand  speci- 
mens, ooDsisting  in  part,  of  the  private  collections  of  the  late 
Professor  Michael  Tuomey,  purchjised  by  the  university  before 
the  late  war;  partly  of  the  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils,  col- 
lected by  Professor  Tuomey  while  he  was  geologist  of  the 
State;  of  the  coUectioiis  made  by  the  present  State  Geologist; 
and  of  noumy  interesting  specimens  obtained  by  exchange  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  furnished  with 
the  newest  and  most  approyed  apparatus  for  the  purposes  both 
of  instruction  and  research. 

The  astronomical  observatory  is  provided  with  a  fine 
transit  circle  with  an  object  glass  of  four  inches  aperture  and 
five  feet  focal  distance;  also^  with  an  equatorial  telescope  of 
eight  inches  aperture  and  twelve  feet  focal  distance.  Theze 
are  three  good  field  telescopes. 

The  philosophical  apparatus  has  been  largely  increased 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  now  embraces  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  full  illustration  of  the  laws  of  light. 

The  university  Ubrary  contains,  at  present,  ten  thousand 
volumes,  and  the  trustees  annually  appropriate  one  thousand 
dollars  to  purchase  books. 

The  university  halls  consist  of : 

Alva  Woods  Hall,*  which  forms  the  rear  line  of  the 
university  quadrangle,  a  brick  building  of  four  stories,  with 
east  and  west  wings  of  three  stories. 

Manly  Hall,t  which  forms  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
a  building  of  three  stories,  constructed  of  brick  with  trimmings 
of  dressed  limestone. 

Clark  Hall,t  the  central  building  on  the  south  side,  which 
is  the  front  of  the  quadrangle,  a  handsome  structure  of  brick 
and  gray  limestone,  three  stories  in  height,  and  with  a  front 
of  sixty  feet  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet. 


*iramed  for  the  tint  president  of  the  unirerttty. 
tXametl  for  the  i*eoonil  jireHlilent  of  the  university. 
;>'anieU  for  Hon.  Willis  U.  Clark,  university  trustee. 
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Garland  Hall,*  the  couDterpart  of  Manly  hall,  oo  the 
west,  and  which  completes  the  university  qoadrangie. 

TiiOiney  Hallyt  a  building  for  the  chemical  laboratory« 
containing  a  two-story  part,  40  by  70  feet,  and  a  one-story 
part,  80  by  70  feet 

Barnard  Hall^t  a  physical  laboratory,  of  same  dimensions 
as  Tnomey  hall,  and  the  rear  wing  or  annex  of  which  is  set 
apart  for  a  gymnasium,  whidi  has  been  furnished  with  the 
most  approved  contrivances  for  physical  exercise  and  devel- 
opment. 

All  the  halls  and  students*  apartments  are  lighted  with 
the  Edison  incandescent  light ;  water  works  supply  an  abund- 
ance of  pure  water  to  each  floor  of  all  the  buildings,  and  a 
steam  laundry  for  the  use  of  the  students  is  in  successful 
operation. 

The  mess  hall,  kitchen  and  bakery  are  on  the  lower  floor  of 
Woo<ls  hall,  and  all  are  supplied  with  fans  run  by  electiioity. 
The  kitchen  has  recently  been  furnished  with  a  new  range, 
steamer  for  meats,  and  cotiee  boiler,  and  has  every  appliance 
for  prt^perly  cooking  aud  serving  up  food  for  the  students  who 
board  in  barracks. 

The  three  literary  societies  of  the  university  have  large 
and  well  furnished  ro<:)ms  set  apart  for  their  use,  where  regular 
meetings  are  held  once  a  week. 

The  residence  of  the  librarian  cf  the  university,  which  is  a 
commodious  and  well  ventilated  two-story  brick  building  is 
outside  of  the  campus,  and  a  part  of  the  second  story  Ls  nicely 
fitted  up  as  a  hospital. 

The  university  has  two  fireneral  departments  of  iostructlon: 
an  academic  department,  and  a  department  of  professional 
education. 

In  the  academic  department,  as  at  present  organized,  there 
are  ten  schools :  the  school  of  the  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture, the  school  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  the 
school  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  the  school  of 
modern  languages,  the  school  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  the 
school  of  geology  and  natural  history,  the  sehool  of  natuial 

•  XaoMd  for  tiM  tlM  third  pratldnt  of  tiw  Mivtnttj. 

t  Vmmtd  tot  XlehArt  TnooMy,  iMt  profaiMr  of  tiM  uniTetsltjr  aad  fltst  SiMo 

geolo^l!«t . 

tNaiuetl  for  Profesaor  F.A.P.  BarnanI,  who  reni^etl  from  tbe  nnivenity  in  Ki. 
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philosophy  and  astroiioiiiy,  the  sehod  of  mathematiesy  the 
school  of  history  and  philosophy,  the  school  of  civil  engineering. 

There  are  Htc  nndergradoate  courses  of  stndy:  the  dsssieal 
course,  the  soientiflo  course,  the  literary  course,  the  oItU  engin- 
eering course,  the  mining  enghieering  course.  The  ilrst  leads 
to  the  degree  of  hadhelor  of  arts,  the  second  to  the  degree  of 
hechelor  of  science,  the  third  to  the  degree  of  hecbelor  of  letters, ' 
the  fourth  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  engineering,  the 
fifth  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mining  engineering.  Each 
of  these  courses  requires  four  years  for  ct>mpletion. 

Stndents  who,  from  inability  to  remain  long  enough  at  the 
university,  or  for  other  sufficient  reasons,  are  unable  to  com- 
plete all  the  studies  of  one  of  the  recjular  courses,  are  ailoTecl 
to  select  a  course  of  study  on  certain  conditions,  and,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  course  of  study  in  any  school,  are  entitled  to 
a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  that  school,  and  are  enrolled  as 
alumni  of  the  university. 

Students  who  have  received  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  letters,  may  obtain  the  master's 
de'^ree  in  the  same  course  by  remaining  one  year  lonj^er  at  the 
university,  and  pursuing  advanced  studies  in  at  least  three 
academic  schools  of  the  university. 

Students  who  have  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  dvil 
engineerlDg  or  of  mining  enghieering,  may  attain  the  degree 
of  civil  engineer  or  mining  engineer  by  remaining  one  year 
longer,  and  pursuing  advanced  studiee  in  the  sehooi  of  engi^ 
neering. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  first  or  fieshman 
dass,  must  he  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age;  lor  admlssiOD  to  a 
higher  dass,  he  must  have  a  proportionate  advancement  hi 
age.  Every  candidate  must  present  testimonials  of  good  mcfal 
character.  If  he  comes  from  a  chartered  university  or  coll^ 
he  must  present  a  certificate  of  honorable  discharge  £rom  the 
same. 

In  the  department  of  professional  education  there  are  three 
schools:  The  school  of  international  and  constitutional  law, 
the  school  of  common  and  statute  law,  and  the  school  of 
equity  jurisprudence.  Important  advantages  are  ottered  to 
students  in  this  department.  Any  one  pursuinpj  this  course 
of  law  is  allowed,  free  of  charge,  to  eater  and  take  the  studies 
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of  any  one  of  the  academic  sebools  of  the  university.  The 
degree  of  LL.  B.  is  ooaferred  upon  those  ooiy  who  have  com- 
pleted the  entire  course  of  study  in  this  department  and  have 
sustained  a  satisfaeUny  written  elimination  in  the  prasanoe 
of  the  fiumlty.  A  rale  of  the  supreme  court  of  Alahama  pro- 
vides that  graduates  of  this  department  may  be  admitted,  on 
*  certificate*,  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State.  The  lav 
library  contains  at  present  1,200  volumes,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

There  is,  also,  a  military  department,*  emhsaeing  a  course 
of  instruction  in  military  art  and  science,  military  law,  and 
elementary  tactics.  The  corps  of  cadets  is  organized  into  a 
battalion,  composed  of  four  or  more  companies  of  infanty  and 
one  company  of  artillery,  officered  by  cadets. 

The  discipline  of  the  academic  department  is  military,  and 
is  so  regulated  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  student's  academic 
duties.  While  vouni?  men  are  not  excluded  from  the  univer- 
sity  on  account  of  physical  dis.ability  to  perform  militui y  duty^ 
they  are  under  the  same  military  discipline  as  other  cadets. 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  beginning 
in  October  and  ending  in  June.  The  yearly  expenses  of  a 
student  in  the  academic  department,  for  board  and  lodging, 
washing,  fuel,  lights  and  attendance,  surgeon's,  hospital,  med- 
icine  and  incidental  fee,  is  >5lt31.  Tuition  in  this  department 
is  free  to  all  students  who  are  bona  fde  residents  of  Alabama. 
Students  from  other  states  are  charged  jj54U  a  year  for  tuition. 
Students  who  work  in  the  laboratory  are  charged  a  small  fee, 
extra,  to  pay  for  gss  and  material  consumed..  The  diploma 
fee  is  tS. 

Every  cadet  must  furnish  himself  with  a  cadet  uniform 
and  other  articles  of  clothing.  The  estimated  coat  of  these  is 
about  $45  per  annum.  The  university  supplies  room  furni- 
ture, bedstead,  mattress  and  pillow.  The  bed  cowing^  to- wit : 
aheets,  blankets,  comlortets  and  pillow  cases,  must  be  supplied 
by  the  student  himself.  These  may  be  purchased  in  Tuska> 
locsa  or,  if  conyenient,  brought  from  home.  Students  most 
also  provide  for  themselyes  tert  books  and  stationery,  which 
are  estimated  to  cost  from  $10  to  $15  per  annum. 

•  Tlie  iitilitarv  sv^rein  for  the  government  of  tbc  ttnlTSnlt^  WM  adoptad  fai  ItM* 
and  has  U««a  maUUAiuetl  to  tlM  preiant  time. 
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In  the  department  of  the  law  the  tuition  fees  are  ^50  a 
ye;ir,  and  law  students  can  obtain  board,  including  Iodising, 
fuel,  lights  and  attendance,  in  the  best  families  in  Tuskaioosa 
at  from  «15  to  >il8  a  mouth. 

The  university  has  no  preparatory  department. 

The  name  of  the  university  postotiice  University,  Ala- 
bama. 

The  university,  now  in  the  sixty-first  year  since  its  halls 
were  first  opened,  counts  on  its  rolls  nearly  eleven  hundred 
titled  academic  graduates  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
law  graduates,  and  many  of  its  graduates  fill  the  highest  sta- 
tions in  church,  and  state,  aod  society  throughout  the  South. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  uniyenltj,  June,  1892,  was: 
•cademic,  128  j  law,  15.   Total,  143. 

For  catalogue  and  full  InlonDatioo,  address  the  President 
at  University,  Alabama. 


THE  .AURICULTLRAL  AND  .WECHAiNlCAL  COLLEGE.* 


By  an  act,  passed  July  2, 1862,  Congress  donated  to  each 
State,  30,000  aores  of  poblio  land,  or  land  scrip  to  that  amount, 
lor  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress,  to  whidi  tiie 
State  was  entitled  by  the  oensns  of  1860,  to  enable  it  to  endow 

and  maintain  at  least  one  college,  Where  the  leading  object 
should  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  of  the  State  might  prescribe, 
in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in 
life."  The  capital  accruing  to  any  State  from  the  sale  of  this 
land,  or  scrip,  was  directed  to  be  invested  in  some  safe  fund, 
producing  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum — the  capital  to 
remain  forever  undiminished,  and  the  annual  interest  to  be 
inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  college,  or  col- 
leges, established;  but  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  received  by 
any  State  from  such  sale  might  l>e  used  for  the  purchase  of 

•Known  Mlfo  M  **AUliftain  Potytcefanle  InttiMM.** 
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sites  and  ex^^erimental  farms.  No  part,  however,  of  either 
capital  or  interest,  id  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  purchase,  erec- 
tion, preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings.  A 
State  taking  advantage  of  the  act,  was  required  to  provide, 
within  five  years  fvom  its  paasagis,  at  least  one  college,  or  the 
grant  failed  and  the  State  was  required  to  rtfand.  The  act* 
abio,  eroluded  from  its  beocfifes,  cvsry  State  sofaged  in  rebel- 
lion or  insurrection,  while  so  engaged." 

Under  this  act,  Alabama  beoame  stttltled  to  240,000  aores» 
but  being,  at  that  time^  engaged  in  war  with  the  United  States, 
was,  for  the  while,  excluded  from  its  benefits ;  and  nearly  three 
years  of  the  five  allowed,  expired  before  peace  was  restored. 

By  an  act  passed  July  28, 1860,Oongre8s  extended  the  time 
within  which  the  States  might  oomply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  original  act,  giving  the  States  thne  years  from  the  passage 
of  the  later  act  within  which  to  file  an  acceptance  of  the 
benefits  of  the  act  of  18<52,  and  five  years  from  the  filing  of 
such  acceptance  within  which  to  establish  the  necessary  col- 
lege or  collecres. 

The  general  assembly  of  Alabama,  by  an  act,  approved 
December  31,  1^»)8,  accepted  the  grant,  ami  appropriated 
81,000  to  carry  such  acceptance  into  effect,  and  to  pay  agents 
for  selecting  and  locating  the  lands  or  selling  the  scrip.  This 
State  received  only  scrip,  which  was  sold.  The  amount  real- 
ized, and  which  constitutes  a  permanent  endowment  fund  of 
the  college,  never  to  be  diminished,  was  >?2o8.o00. 

The  act  of  the  general  assembly,  establishing  the  college? 
was  approved  February  26,  1872.  When  the  question  of  the 
location  of  the  college  came  before  the  general  assembly,  three 
places  made  offers  for  it — Florence,  Birmingham  and  Auburn. 
The  trustees  of  the  East  Alabama  CoUegei  located  at  Au- 
burn, offered  their  building  with  its  gpcooiids,  and  the  citizens 
of  Auburn  offered,  in  additioa,  SOO  aores  of  land.  After  a 
warm  oontest,  the  college  was  glten  to  AubunL  On  the  20th 
of  March,  1872,  the  boaid  of  trustees  of  the  new  college^  ap- 
pointed under  the  act  of  February  20, 1872»  niet»  organised  the 
hustitution,  and  elected  a  funlty,  and  the  college  was  opened 
immediately. 

The  constitution  of  Alabama*  oommits  the  maiMgement 


*  S««  CoiuUtuUon,  An.  Xili,  Sect.  'J,  10,  anU, 
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and  control  of  this  college  to  a  board  of  trustees,  composed  of 
the  Governor,  who  is,  ex-ojficio,  president  of  the  board,  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  ex-ojficio,  and  nine  other  mem- 
bers, two  from  the  congressional  district  in  which  the  college 
is  located  and  one  from  each  of  the  other  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate,  who  hold  otfice  for  six  years,*  and  who 
receive  no  pay  other  than  their  actual  expenbes  incurred  in  the 
discbarge  of  their  duties  as  such  trustees.  The  constitution 
also,  provides  that  the  general  assembly  may  not  change  the 
location  of  the  collect^  ezoept  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  mem- 
bers.t 

February  10,  1S79,  the  general  assembly  passed  a  new  act 
on  the  subjeot  of  the  college,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the 
college  is  condacted  at  present. 

By  this  act,  the  constitutional  trustees  are  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  *^  The  Agricultcral  and  Afechanical  College 
of  Alabama,*'  and,  in  so  far  as  the  government  of  the  college  Is 
concerned,  are  vested  with  the  same  rights,  privileges  and 
franchises,  and  charged  with  the  same  duties  as  are  the  true- 
tees  of  the  university  of  Alabama  in  matters  conceniing  the 
university.! 

The  board  appoints  the  faculty  and  other  officers  of  the- 
odUege;  fixes  their  salariest  and  may  remove  them;  xegulafees 
the  government  of  the  college ;  prescribes  the  courses  of  in- 
struction, rates  of  tuition  and  fees,  confers  degrees,  and  aots 
in  ail  other  malters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  college  and 
promotive  of  the  end  of  its  creation. 

The  board  is  required  to  meet  onoe  a  year  at  Auburn,  and 
the  Oovemor  may  call  special  meetings.  Six  members  of  tlie 
board  constitute  a  quonim. 

Since  its  organization,  the  college,  under  a  wise  board  and 
an  able  faculty,  has  kept  steadily  in  view  the  objects  of  the 
law  calling  it  into  existence,  and,  with  slight  fluctuations,  has 
achieved  a  career  of  increasing  prosperity  and  success  that, 
under  all  the  difficulties  attending  the  establishmeut  of  the 
institution,  may  be  regaided  iis  signal. 


*  One-ihird  of  the  tnuMm  am  apiwiutetl  bi-enially. 
t  SMOoutiratlaa.An.XIII,SM.  ]0,ajite. 
%  Sm  |Mic0  m*  am*. 
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Tha  departmeot  cA  instnictioii  oontUuMs,  with  only  a  Uiw 
modlitoitioiWi  at  origiiudly  astabUfthed  in  1872,  some  new 
chairs  having  been  added  with  inefeaae  in  the  lefvenne  of  the 
eoUege. 

By  an  act  approved  February  *23,  18S3,  the  general  assem- 
bly appropriated  ^80,000  to  the  college  for  buildings  and 
e([uipment.s,  and  by  an  act  approved  February  'JS,  lSs7» 
?1'2,50«)  more  was  appropriate<l  to  provide  further  appliances, 
necessary  to  give  better  instruction  in  the  technical  depart- 
ments. By  an  act  approved  December  12,  8.^0,0(to  was 
a{)pn)priated  for  the  purpose  of  completing,  furnishing  and 
equipping  the  new  main  college  building  erecte<l  upon  the  site 
ot  the  old  buildiog,  which  (as  stated  od  page  198)  waa  borued 
Jaue  24,  1887. 

In  1885  one-tbird  of  the  revenue  annually  accruing  from 
the  tax  on  commercial  fertUizexs  was  ^Tinted  to  the  college 
by  the  State  L^isiature  an  a  permanent  income  for  the  aup- 
port  of  the  departnienta  of  agriculture  and  meohaoic  arts. 
In  1^89-00  this  income  amounted  to  dlM$6.71. 

By  an  act  approved  March  *2,  ISt^T,  known  aa  the  Hatch 
act,  Congresa,  in  conaideration  of  the  valuable  work  of  the 
*«land  grant"  ooUegea,  appropriated  %15,000  annually  ^to 
establish  experimental  atatiooa  in  oonneotioB  with  oollegea 
eatobliahed  under  the  ael  ol  July  '2,  IMS." 

By  an  act  of  the  general  aaaambly,  approved  February  18, 
1891,  the  college  waa  made  the  benefleiary  of  that  portion  of 
the  grant  of  mon^  reoaivad  by  the  State  of  Alabama  under 
the  aet  of  Oongraaa,  approved  Anguat  80, 1899^  lor  tiie  more 
complete  endowment  of  oollegea  for  the  benellt  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  as  is  set  apart  to  the  State  for  the 
education  of  white  students.  By  this  statute  $15,000  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  and  an  annual  increase  of  the 

amount  of  said  appropriation  thereafter  for  ten  years  by  an 
additional  sum  of  ^l,UUO  over  the  preceding  year,  and  there- 
after a  total  of  JE525,000  per  annum,  has  been  appropriated  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  endowment  and 
support  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  established  under  aa  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2, 1862. 

The  college  trust  fund,  which  ia  held  by  the  State^  and  for 
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payment  of  interest  on  which,  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent, 
per  annum,  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  are  pledged,  and 
from  the  revenue  of  which  the  college  is,  in  the  main,  sup- 
ported, consists  of  **2o3.500,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
land  scrip  donated  to  the  college  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
July  2,  186-2. 

A  most  judicious  use  has  been  made  of  the  various  re- 
sources put  at  its  command,  and  to-day  there  are  few  institu- 
tioDA  in  the  south  moi*e  adequately  equipped  for  thorough 
scientific  work  than  the  Agrioultural  and  Mechaaical  College 
of  Alabama. 

In  June,  1887,  the  main  college  building,  an  elegant 
structure,  with  ita  entire  equijaent,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Fortunately  It  wan  partially  insuted,  aad,  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  ineortDoe  and  other  funds,  appropriated  by  the  State, 
a  new  and  very  handsome  pressed  bricic  boUding  haa  been 
ereeted.  Thia  bailding  is  160  by  71  feet,  aod  oontains,  ex- 
clusive of  the  basement  floor,  thirty-five  rooms.  The  building 
is  not  used  for  dormitories  for  students,  but  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction. 

The  ebemioBl  laboratory,  reoently  built,  is  a  tiandsome  two> 
story  bridk  structure,  40  by  60  feet,  with  a  rear  prajeetloD,  S6 
by  60  feet,  of  ooe  stoary  and  basement. 

LangdOn  Hall^lsatwo^rybaUdfaig,90by50f88t,tbe 
ilrst  story  of  wbfadi  is  appropriated  to  tiia  wood-worldng  lab- 
oratory of  meohaaio  arts,  and  tiie  seoond  story  is  the  audienoe 
hallf  used  for  oommsaeemeut  and  other  public  oooasiooa. 

Two  spedoiis  brick  buildings  adjoining  LangdoD  hall  con- 
tain the  furnace  and  forge  rooms  and  the  heavy  Iron-working 
machines  of  the  departmant  of  mechanic  arts. 

Laboratory  Instroellon  and  practical  work  are  given  in  the 
following  departments:  (1)  Chemistry  ;  (2)  engineering,  field 
work,  surveying,  etc.;  (3)  agriculture;  (4)  botany;  (5)  min- 
eralogy; (6)  biology;  (7)  technical  drawing;  (8)  mechanic 
arts;  (9)  physics.  The  facilities  for  work  in  these  depart- 
ments of  8cien(>t^  and  mechanics  are  especially  noteworthy 

The  college  farm  contains  2lit)  acres. 

•Named  in  honor  of  tlM Iam C.  C.  LMffdm. Of  MoMte,  tvlio  mM  fttratlttoC  tkt 
college  for  many  years. 
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Extensive  laboratories  exist  for  practical  instruction  in 
physics,  mineralogy,  l)iolog}',  botany,  etc. 

A  laboratory  for  the  department  of  electrical  engineering 
has  recently  been  equipped  with  engines,  dynamos  and  all  the 
most  mo<lern  appliances  for  instruction  and  experiment  in  the 
field  of  electricity. 

Instruction  in  military  tactics  is  given  by  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  army,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Congress. 
All  the  students  are  members  of  the  college  corps  of  cadets; 
but  niilitJiry  science  is  a  secondary  aim  of  the  college,  and  it  is 
taught  chiefly  because  such  instruction  is  necessary  to  carry 
out,  in  full,  the  object  of  the  act  of  Congress  donatiiig  the  lands 
to  the  colleire,  and  as  a  means  of  organization  and  gymnastic 
exercise.  The  college  has  no  barracks  nor  dormitories.  The 
the  students  board  with  the  families  of  the  town  of  Auburn 
and  are  entrusted  with  a  sutiftcient  amount  of  freedom  of  action 
to  develop  the  habits  of  self-direction  and  self-oontxol.  They 
thus  enjoy,  too,  all  the  protecting  and  beneficial  infiuences  of 
the  family  circle. 

The  new  library  hall  is  one  of  the  largest  rooms  in  the  new 
building,  and  contains  a  well  selected  library  of  about  8,000 
▼olumea. 

The  courses  of  study  include  the  physical,  chemical  and 
natural  sciences  with  their  applications,  agrictilture,  biology, 
mechanics,  astronomy,  mathematics,  engineering,  drawing, 
English,  French,  German  and  Latin  languages,  history,  political 
economy,  mental  and  moral  science. 

All  students  are  required  to  study  the  English  language. 
The  Latin,  French  and  German  languages  are  also  taught  and 
opportunity  to  pursue  them  is  offered  to  students  in  any 
course. 

There  are  four  degree  courses  for  undergraduates,  each 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  and  requiring-  four 
years  for  its  completion,  namely :  Course  in  chemistry  and 
agriculture,  course  in  mechanics  tuid  engineering,  general 
course,  course  in  electrical  engineering. 

There  are  two  partial  courses,  each  requiring  two  yean  for 
its  completion,  namely :  Course  in  agriculture,  and  course  in 
mechanic  arts. 

A  post  graduate  degree  may  be  obtained  by  a  graduate  of 
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this  college,  or  of  any  other  institutioa  of  equal  grades  hy  ona 
year's  residence  at  the  college,  spent  in  the  soccessfol  prose- 
cution of  a  course  of  study  in  applied  science  prescribed  by 
the  faculty. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  general  course  in  each 
department  of  the  school  of  mechanic  arts,  and  are  qualified, 
can  enter  upon  a  more  extended  technical  course  in  mechanical 
engineering. 

Students  who  expect  to  become  practical  pharmacists  can 
enter  upon  a  special  course  of  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
and  occupy  all  their  time  in  the  laboratories  of  these  depart- 
ments under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  professors. 

Studeuts  who  have  received  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  in  engin- 
eering,  or  who  have  prosecuted  an  equivalent  course  of  study, 
can  enter  upon  a  sr)ecial  coui'se  of  mining  engineering,  requir- 
ing a  residence  of  one  vear. 

Young  men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  wlio  desire  to 
study  auricuhure  will  lie  permitted,  without  examination,  to 
enter  any  class  under  the  professor  of  auTiculture,  and  will  l>e 
excused  from  reciting  in  any  other  class,  from  military  duty, 
and  from  all  other  college  duties  :  but  will  be  under  the  gen- 
eral college  regulations,  and  will  be  required  to  have  their 
time  fully  occupied. 

They  can  attend  the  lectures  in  argriculture  in  all  the 
classes,  and  engage  in  the  practical  work  at  the  experimental 
station,  in  the  field,  stock-yard,  dairy,  garden,  orchard  and 
vineyard,  etc^  and  may  thus,  in  one  year,  acquire  valuable 
practical  knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture. 

On  February  24, 1888,  the  board  of  trustees  organized  the 
experiment  station  as  a  department  of  the  college,  with  a  com- 
petent corps  of  officers. 

In  conformity  with  the  Hatch  act,  this  department  con- 
ducts original  research  in  the  physiology  of  plants,  diseases  of 
animals,  the  chemical  composition  of  soils  and  plants,  etc,  etc 

The  college  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Auburn,  fifty-nine 
miles  east  of  Montgomery,  on  the  line  of  the  Western  railroad. 

The  region  is  high  and  healthful,  noted  for  its  general  good 
health  and  freedom  from  malaria,  having  an  elevation  of  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  above  tide  water. 
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'  The  health  sUtistics  of  the  college  oompare  most  fttTorably 
with  thoee  of  soy  college  in  the  XTnited  States,  and  every  at- 
tention is  devoted  to  hygiene  and  aanitaiy  legolations. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  of  good  moral  character, 
and  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  expenses  of  a  student  are  per  half  session :  Incidental 
fee  $5.00,  library  fee  41.00,  surgeon's  fee  82.50  and  board  per 
month,  with  fuel  and  lights,  81*2.00  to  815.00.  Tuition  is  free. 

A  uniform  of  cadet  gray  cloth  is  prescribed,  which  all  un- 
dergraduates are  required  to  wear  during  the  session.  The 
uniforms  are  made  at  Auburn,  of  cloth  manufactured  at  the 
Charlottsville  mills.  The  suit  including  cap,  costs  about 
819.00:  the  dress  coat  -^10.00  to  Sll.OO.  It  is  neat  and  service- 
able and  less  expensive  than  ordinary  clothing. 

Any  economical  student  can  bring  his  entire  aanual  ex- 
penses, including  fees,  board,  books  and  clothing,  witliin  tlie 
limit  of 

Nine  schohirships  each  yieklinir  8*2o0.00  per  annum  have 
been  established,  one  for  each  department,  to  promote  p«>st 
graduate  work.    These  are  awarded  only  to  graduates. 

A  scholarship  for  undergraduates  is  maintained  by  the 
society  of  the  alumni. 

The  academic  year  commences  in  September  and  ends  in 
June.  It  is  divided  into  three  terms. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  college  during  the  session 
ending  June,  1892,  was  255. 

For  fuU  information  and  catalogue,  address  the  President, 
at  Anbnni,  Ala. 


ALABAMA  iNSTlTUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


This  institution,  organized  and  established  by  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Alabama,  approved  January  27,  IbOO,  is 
located  at  Talladega,  Ala.      '  ' 

The  act  incorporated  the  then  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  and  his  successors  in  office,  and  four  other  commis- 
sioners, to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  contlrmed  by  the 
Senate,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Alabama  Institution  for  the 
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JDeaf  and  Dumb,''  *  and  gave  them  all  tbe  powm  necessary  to 
carry  into  effeot  the  object  of  the  act,  which  was,  primarily,  to 
afford  the  means  of  eduoatioii  to  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb 
of  the  State.  The  incorporators  were,  also,  empowered  to 
locate  the  institution,  and  purchase  a  site  therefor  and  to  pur- 
chase  or  erect  suitable  buildings,  and  the  act  ai^ropriated 
t^fOOO  lor  that  purpoee,  and  the  further  annual  sum  of  %6,0<M> 
for  the  support  of  the  insUtution. 

Under  the  aothoritj  conferred  by  the  act  of  January  *27, 
1800,  the  main  building  of  the  inetttution,  with  its  landed  pro* 
perty,  was  purchased.  This  building,  which  is  an  imposing 
and  capacious  structure,  three  and  a  half  or  fbur  stories  high, 
was  erected  by  Clinton  Lodge,  No.  28,  of  Free  3Ia8ons,and  was 
In  use  by  that  order  as,  «*The  Bast  Alabama  Mssonlo  Female 
College.''  The  corner  stone  was  laid  April  12, 1860,  and  the 
original  cost  8'i7,0c»0. 

December  8,  18G8,  an  act  was  approved,  increasing  the  an- 
nual appropriation  to  ^8,O0h.  By  an  act,  approved  F>l>ruary 
S,  l'^^37,  a  sch<»ol  for  the  education  of  the  indigent  blind  of  the 
State  was  established,  to  be  conduuted  within  the  halls  of  the 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  that  institution,  and  an  an- 
nual sum  of  s-J.-dUO  appropriated  for  its  support.  February  11, 
1870,  an  act  was  approved  consolidating  these  two  schools 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  the  Blind ;"  and  the  Governor,  ex-ojficio,  and  three 
other  person  to  be  by  him  appointed,  were  added  to  the  num« 
her  of  incorporators,  and  the  annual  appropriatiODs  for  its  sup* 
port  increased  to  818,000,  and  an  addittonal  sum  of  $3,000  ap* 
propriated  to  buy  books,  apparatna,  and  musical  instruments, 
and  to  make  repairs.  An  act  approved  December  18,  1871, 
farther  increased  the  annual  appropriatloa  to  $18^000. 

By  an  act  approved  February  18, 1878,  the  annual  appro* 
pfiatkm  was  decreased  to  81ft,000. 

Wbmmaj  17,  1886,  an  act  was  approved^  making  it  the 
doty  of  the  board  of  commissioners  to  employ  a  competent 
feeaeher  of  articulation  for  the  institaticn,  to  teach  orally  such 
of  the  pupils  as  may  be  beneildally  taught  by  that  method,  and 
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to  provide  suitable  appliances  for  that  pnrpoee^  and*  alao»  to 
appoint  an  oenlist  for  the  institution,  and  the  act  made  an 
additional  annual  appropriation  of  SS,000  to  carry  the  act  into 
effect 

February  19>  1887,  an  act  was  approved,  establishing  a  sep- 
arate institution  for  the  blind,*  and  by  an  act,  approved  Feb* 
ruary  28, 1887,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to 
the  *•  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deal."  The  act  of  February 
28, 18S7,  changed  also  the  mode  of  appropriation  lor  the  sup- 
port of  the  institute,  and  appropriated,  in  lieu  of  all  other  ap> 
propiiations»  the  annual  sum  of  $217.50  for  each  pupil  therein. 

February  4,  1889,  an  act  was  approved,  establishing  a 
mechanical  and  industrial  department  in  the  institute,  and  ap- 
propriating 85,000,  to  erect  and  equip  a  suitable  building  for 
such  department. 

I'nder  the  act  of  January  27,  1^00,  as  amended  hy  tlie  sev- 
eral acts  above  referred  to,  the  Governor,  tlie  Su{)ernitendent  of 
Education,  and  nine  "i her  persons,  who  are  apjiointed  by  the 
Governor  and  cnnrirnied  by  the  Senate,  and  who  hold  office  for 
six  years,  are  made  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  of  "Ala- 
bama Institute  for  the  Deaf."  and  constitute  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, having  the  eniue  mauageiueut  and  control  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  board  appoints  froiu  its  number  a  president  of  the 
board,  and  also  appoints  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer  of  the 
board,  and  a  principal  for  the  institution,  who,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  boai-d,  appoints  his  assistants.  The  board 
fixes  the  compensation  of  the  principal  and  his  assistants.  The 
powers  of  the  board  may  be  exercised  by  an  exeootlve  commit- 
tee of  three. 

The  main  object  of  the  institution  is  to  afford  the  means 
of  education  io  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  State ;  but 
those  who  are  not  indigent  may  be  admitted  into  the  institu- 
tioQ  on  paying  or  seoofing  the  payment  of  all  their  expenses* 

An  application  for  admission  must  be  in  writing,  swum  to 
and  addressed  to  the  board  of  trustees,  stating  the  name,  ags^ 
place  of  l^rth  and  present  residence  of  the  appUcant»  how  long 
he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  States  that  he  is  deal  and  dumb, 
and  that  he  and  his  family  are  unable  to  pay  his  board  and 
tuition. 

«flM  ••▲labMM  AMdmv  for  tiM  BUad,**  pafMW-atb 
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If  the  parents  of  the  pupil  are  too  poor  to  fumisti  him 
with  good  and  sufficient  clotliini^,  or  he  is  without  parents  and 
is  unable  to  fumkh  himself  with  clothing,  the  probate  judge 
of  bis  county  mnat  so  certify  to  tho  priQoipal,  who  in  required 
to  foroish  such  pupil  with  tho  naoei—ry  elothing,  at  the 
oxpaoso  of  siieh  ooaatj. 

A  paraoQ  not  indigaitt,  wishing  to  enter  the  ine^tntion, 
nuMt  make  a  written  appUeatkm  to  tlie  hoard,  stathig  age, 
name,  residence^  and  that  he  is  aUe  to  pay  his  erpenses  while 
hi  tiie  inadtntion. 

Both  nudea  and  females  are  admitted. 

Applicants  for  admission  most  be  at  least  eight  years  of 
age.  Xone  nnder  that  age  will  be  reeei^ed  without  special 
authority  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  time  allowed  by  law 
for  a  pupil  to  remain  in  school  is  eight  years,  but  tlie  boiird 
uiiiv  extend  the  time. 

The  school  session  lasts  forty  weeks,  beginning  about  Sep- 
tember loth. 

Parents  and  friends  may  visit  the  pupils  at  any  time. 

The  pupils  are  given  a  practical  English  education,  the 
course  of  study  being  very  much  the  same  as  that  in  the  com- 
mon public  schools  of  the  State  inclndiug  language,  composi- 
tion, grammar,  rhetoric,  geography,  (physical  and  political,) 
mathematics,  physiology,  anatomy,  natural  philosophy  and 
mental  and  moral  science.  In  addition  the  boys  are  taught 
general  habits  of  industry ;  they  receive  special  instruction  at 
the  following  trades:  printing,  shoe  making,  cabinet  and  oar- 
penter  work,  hottse  painting,  vegetable  and  landscape  garden- 
ing. The  girls  are  taught  housework,  plain  and  machine 
sewing,  dress  maldng,  ontting  and  fittings  knitting,  orooheting, 
ete. 

The  method  of  teaching  is  what  is  known  as  the  <HxMnbined*' 
method,  by  whiidi  is  meant  the  use  of  the  sign  language,  the 
manual  alphabet,  as  well  as  oral  and  aural  development 

The  Frenob  method  of  signs,  the  meOwd  of.  the  <*Abbe 
Sfoofd,**  Is  employed. 

A  principal  and  two  male  and  ftmr  female  teaohersoompose 
the  present  corpa  of  instmeton. 

In  its  conception,  and  in  fact,  the  institute  is  purely  educa* 
tional,  and  in  no  sense  a  ''home^  or  *<asylum''  for  the  destitute. 
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The  number  of  pupils  in  the  institute  at  the  present  time 
(1892)  is  males  41,  females  46,  total  S7. 

The  institute  is  located  in  the  town  of  Talladega,  in  TalLv 
dei^a  county,  in  northeast  Alabama.  .  No  better  place  in  the 
State  could  be  chosen  for  the  location  of  a  school  of  this 
character,  Talladega  being  notably  among  the  healthiest  towns 
in  the  State — high  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
the  air  is  pure  and  bracing ;  easy  of  access,  having  three  lines 
of  railway  running  into  the  city,  and  bringing  it  within  four 
hours'  ruD  of  Montgomery  and  three  hours  to  Birmingham. 

Only  four  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  institute  since  1857, 
and  in  each  of  these  cases  there  existed  in  the  pupil  a  chronic 
or  hereditary  affection  before  his  entrance  into  tha  institute. 

The  property  of  the  institute  consists  of  aaventeen  acres  of 
land,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town,  and  flvesnbstaiip- 
tial  brick  buildings,  two,  three  and  four  stories  high. 

The  grounds  are  handsomely  improved  and  beautified,  and 
the  front  yard,  containing  ten  or  twelve  acres,  is  set  In  gvsM, 
and  fall  of  fine  forest  trees^oak,  elm,  maple,  etC4  in  the  rear, 
and  on  either  side,  are  play  grounds  lor  the  ebildren,  also 
flower  and  vt getaUa  gardens. 

Tbe  bnikUnga  inolnda  a  maohanioal  and  indnstrial  school 
building,  and  school  rooms  and  boarding  aceommodatfaos  for 
125  pupils. 

Tba  vilat  of  the  property  is  675,000. 

The  Ittititate  is  snpi^ed  with  gas  fiom  the  city  gas  woike, 
and  water  from  tlie  dtQf  waler  worln. 

The  fire  protection  Is  ample,  tiiere  being  two  donble 
hydrants  in  the  yard,  and  the  school  owns  its  own  hose-reel 
and  500  feet  of  best  three-inch  hose,  and  in  term  time  a  fire 
company,  composed  of  deaf  boys,  well  drilled,  gives  to  all  on 
the  place  a  very  satisfactory  sense  of  security  from  danger 
by  tire. 

The  institute  is  now,  and  has  been  ever  since  its  opening 
in  1860,  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  H.Johnson, 
as  its  principal,  who  has  discharged  the  delicate  and  responsi- 
ble duties  imposed  upon  him  in  the  administration  of  this  most 
humane  and  beneficent  public  work  in  a  manner  most  credit- 
able to  himself  and  advantageous  to  the  State. 

Full  information  in  regard  to  the  institute  will  be  £ui*nished 
on  application  to  the  l:'riucipal,  at  Talladega,  Ala. 
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ALABAMA  ACADEMY  FOR  THE  BUND. 


Prior  to  the  year  1887,  the  blind  of  the  State  were  received 
and  taught  in  the  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf,'*  which 
then  bore  the  name  of  the  ^Alabama  Inatitntion  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,***  but  by  an  aet  of  the  general  as- 
sembly,  approved  February  19, 1887,  there  was  established  in 
the  State  a  separate  institution  for  the  blind,  to  be  called  the 
••Alabama  Academy  for  the  Blind.** 

The  aet  provided  that  the  histitution  should  be  located  in 
the  dty  of  Talladega  or  its  immediate  vidnity,  and  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  bosid  of  Commlssioiiers  of  the  ••Ala* 
bama  Institute  for  the  Deaf,**  and  under  the  management  of 
the  principal  of  the  latter  institution,  and  that  all  its  officers 
and  teachers  should  be  appointed  in  like  manner  as  the  orticers 
and  teachers  are  appointed  lor  the  institute  for  the  deaf,  and 
their  salaries  tixed  Ijy  the  said  board  of  commissioners,  and  re- 
quired the  board  to  turn  over  to  the  academy  for  the  blind,  all 
books,  maps,  charts,  apparatus  and  other  property  in  their 
possession,  belonging  to  said  academy. 

The  act  appropriated  the  sum  of  >5-20,000  to  be  expended 
by  the  board  of  commissioners  in  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  academy,  with  a  proviso 
that  a  suitable  site  for  such  buildings  should  be  donated  to  the 
State,  and  made  an  annual  appropriation  of  $230  for  each 
pupil,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  academy. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act,  all  blind  persons  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  twenty-flYO  years,  who  are  bona  lide  resi* 
dents  of  Alabama,  and  who  are  of  sound  mind  and  free  from 
eflensive  or  contagious  disease,  and  who  are  of  good  moral 
<diaraeter,  are  entitled  to  admiaeion  into  the  institution,  free  of 
charge,  for  board,  tuition,  school  room  expenses  and  medical 
attsntion. 

The  application  for  admission  into  the  hutitutlon  must  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  secretary  of  theboaid  of  commissioners, 
stating  name,  age,  place  of  residence  and  that  the  applicant  is 
blind,  or  that  his  or  her  sight  is  so  defective  as  to  prevent  the 

*9m  "Alabauia Institute  fur  thf  Dvaf ,"  page;*  J01-2(H».  TUi»  iiauie  wm  cluuigeU  to 
•*itilra»a  Iiwlmf  for  tlw  iXaf by  m  a«t  apiwovvd  Febrwry  iS.  VtSi. 
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applicant  from  being  ttuctiessi'uiiy  taught  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  State.  . 

The  act  fixes  the  period  of  pupilage  at  five  yean,  with 
power  in  tlie  board  to  extend  it  to  ei^,'ht  years. 

The  Academy  for  the  Blind'*  is  located  in  the  town  of 
Talladega,  jost  one-ball  mile  east  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,**  and  on  the  same  street.  It  oonsists  of  six  acres  of  land 
and  three  handsome,  new  brick  bnildhngs. 

All  tbrt«  of  these  buildings  are  comfortably  heated  by 
steam,  and  are  lighted  by  gas  from  the  city  gas  works.  They 
are  also  supplied  with  water  from  the  dtj  water  w<»k8,  and 
have  an  abundant  supply  for  all  purposes. 

Although  the  place  is  new,  the  grounds  are  beginnhig  to 
sssnme  shape,  and  are  in  good  condition.  The  site  is  a  com- 
manding one.  Tlie  drainage  perfect ;  here  as  at  the  Institute 
for  the  Deaf,  the  sanitary  condidons  are  carefully  looked  after, 
the  bent  evidence  of  which  is  that  there  has  been  no  case  o 
serioud  illness  since  the  institution  was  removed  into  its  new 
quarters. 

The  pupils  in  this  academy  are  given  the  same  course  of 
study,  in  the  Englisli  branches,  as  the  pupils  in  the  institute 
for  the  deaf  receive,*  while,  with  the  blind,  much  attention  is 
given  to  music,  as  atforciing  the  most  ready  and  agreeable 
means  by  which  a  talented  blind  person  can  make  a  living.f 

In  the  Academy  there  is  a  mechanical  or  industrial  depart- 
ment, where  the  pupils  are  given  trades,  by  means  of  which 
they  may  become  entirely,  or  in  part,  self  supporting. 

The  boys  are  taught  mattress  making,  cane  seating,  collar 
making,  basket  making,  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  etc.  The 
girls  also  learo  cane  seating,  in  addition  to  sewings  knittings 
erocheting,  house  cleaning,  etc. 

The  school  session  lasts  forty  weeks,  beginning  about  Sep* 
feember  15th. 

The  parents  and  friends  ol  a  pupil  may  visit  him  at  any 
time. 

The  number  of  papils  in  the  academy  at  present,  (1892)  is, 

*  Se«  pofie  20ft. 

t  Or.  JotuMon.  the  •mtoenc  principal  fif  tbm  AeaStiy,  la  Mt  **Clr«lltt  of  tofotw 

nation."  recarilinc  the  acatltttijr,  navit  that  the  idea  that  .ill  bllml  iwr^'ona  are  mnai- 
cal.  \*  as  fall.i<  i<tiii<  .14  it  ii«  wide  spread.  an<l  tliat  the  prnportlon  o(  nMural  ina«iciaM 
amoog  Um  blind  i»  no  i;reat«r  than  anions  th«  seeing. 
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males,  30 ;  females,  33,  total  63.  Like  the  "  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,"  this  institution  is  purely  educational,  in  its  conception 
and  in  fact,  and  a  ia  no  seDse  a home  "  or  asylum  "  for  the 
destitute. 

Full  informatioQ  may  be  obtained  of  the  Principal,  at  Tal- 
lad^^  Ala. 


THE  ALABAMA  SCHOOL  FOR  NEGRO  DEAF  MUTES 

AND  BLIND. 


By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  appnnred  February  7, 
1 801,  there  was  established  hi  the  State,  an  iostitiitioD  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  mute  and  blind  (diildreo  of  the  negro 

race,  under  the  corporate  name  as  above. 

The  act  provided  that  the  school  should  be  located  in  the 
city  of  Talladega,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  should  be  un- 
der the  control  and  management  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf ;  that  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer should  be  the  principal  of  that  institute,  who  should  nomi- 
nate to  the  board  his  assistants,  to  be  confirmed  or  rejected  by 
the  board,  and  that  all  the  laws  uow  in  force,  or  hereafter  en- 
acted regulating  the  admission  of  pupils  and  the  management 
and  control  uf  the  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  should  be 
applicable  to  this  school,  except  so  far  as  such  laws  might  be 
inconsistent  with  the  present  act. 

The  act  appropriated  the  sum  of  $12,0u0  to  erect  the  build- 
ings necessary  for  the  school,  after  the  site  of  such  buildings 
had  been  donated  and  accepted  by  the  trustees,  and  the  further 
torn  of  lfd/)00  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  until 
the  number  of  pupils  shall  exceed  thirty,  after  whioh  time  the 
aohool  is  to  be  maintainari  on  the  per  capita  piaUt  as  lor  the 
academy  for  the  blind. 

By  the  prorisloiia  of  the  act,  all  negro  deaf,  mute  and  bUnd 
ehildren,  residente  of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  ten  end 
twenty  years,  if  snitable  to  be  admitted,  are  entitled  to  board, 
tnition,  school  room  expenses  and  medical  attendance  free  of 
charge,  for  the  term  of  six  years.    Application  for  sdmisslon 
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must  be  made,  in  writing  to  the  Principal,  stating  name,  age 
and  place  of  residence. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  at  present  (1892)  is, 
males,  4 ;  females,  5 ;  total,  9. 


THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  ALABAMA,  AT  MOBILE. 


This  eollQge, looaled  at  Mobile,  Ala,  was  incorporated  by 
the  general  aasemUy  of  Alabama  January  80,  1860.  It  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  nineteen  tnistees,  in  whcnn  all  the 
corpmte  powers  ot  the  ooUege  are  vested.  Vacancies  in  the 
board  are  filled  by  the  board.  Five  members  of  the  board 
constitute  a  quoEuiu,  and  meetings  of  the  board  are  appointed 
by  its  president.  The  president  of  the  board  is,  tx-oTfrcto,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  L'niversity  of  Ala- 
bama. The  board  elects  the  faculty  and  other  officers,  makes 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  board,  and  may  hold  and 
dispose  of  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  college. 
The  faculty  of  the  college  is  authorized  by  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration to  constitute  and  till  chairs  and  vacancies  therein ;  to 
prescribe  the  duties  and  terms  of  office  and  to  remove  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty ;  grant  and  revoke  diplomas,  and  make 
by*laws  for  the  government  of  the  college. 

The  act  appropriated  the  sum  of  $50,000,  to  be  applied  bj 
the  board  in  the  purchase  of  a  saitable  lot  and  the  erection  of 
necessary  college  buildings,  and  declared  that  the  college 
should  Qonstitate  a  department  of  the  UniYmity  of  Alabama, 
and  tbafti  upon  its  disaoUiticiiy  all  its  pioperty  should  Test  in 
the  nniversity,  baft  thait  no  portloQ  of  the  nniTsmity  laid 
should  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  college. 

With  the  mooey  thus  apprapiiated,  a  coomiodioas  building, 
adapted,  in  sixe  and  appointments,  to  the  needs  of  suoh  an 
InatltQtioii,  was  eraoted,  and  the  college  was  rapidly  gaining 
reputatteo  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  and  put  a  atop  to  all 
cdoeational  establishments  in  the  south.  Six,  out  of  seven,  of 
the  professors  went  into  the  military  service,  and  nothing  was 
done  in  tlie  way  of  lecturing  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
At  the  doeeof  the  war  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  took  possession 
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of  the  college  and  maintained  it  as  a  primary  school  for  young 
negroes  for  nearly  two  years. 

Having  regained  possession  of  the  college,  the  faculty,  in 
18G8,  was  reorganized  and  the  college  doors  reopened.  A  class 
of  twenty-three  niatriculatM  responded  to  the  ftnit  annual 
announcement. 

Mobile  has  proven  to  be  a  good  centre  for  the  diffusion  of 
meflical  knowledge.  Its  genial  climate,  its  natural  advantages, 
and  the  general  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants,  all  contribute 
towards  making  it  a  proper  site  for  a  medical  school,  and  no 
pains  are  spared  by  the  faoolty  to  make  the  sehooi  attractiye 
and  nsefoL 

The  ooUege  has  no  endowment,  and  the  btate  makes  no  ap- 
propriation for  its  suiqport;  but  the  general  assembly  in  1870, 
appropriated  •10,000  for  necessary  repairs  onjthe  oollege  boild- 
tngs,  and  in  1801,  $1 0,000  to  remodd  the  building  and  purchase 
applianoes  and  apparatus. 

The  oommodioos  and  imposing  oollege  building  and  exten- 
sive grounds,  oeoupy  an  entire  square,  and  are  situated  away 
from  the  noise  and  oonfnaton  of  the  bnsineu  centres  of  the 
city.  The  building,  eomfortabte  and  complete  in  all  its  ap> 
pointments,  and  supplied  with  ever  needed  convenience  and 
fae&lity  for  thorough  initruetkm  in  all  the  departments  ol 
medicine,  offlsn  advantages  notsurpaeaed  by  any  similar  insti- 
tution in  the  oountry. 

A  large  space  in  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  museum, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  possessed  by 
any  medical  college  in  the  United  States. 

The  pathological  department  is  being  constantly  enriched 
by  contributions  generously  bestowed  by  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, many  of  whom  are  alumni  of  the  college. 

The  materia  medica  collection  has  a  large  room  appropriated 
to  it,  and  the  extent  and  completeness  of  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  that  it  was  imported  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 
It  is  rich,  not  only  in  all  the  ordinary  specimens  of  the  materia 
medica,  but  contains  also  many  rare  and  costly  ones,  and  is 
continually  used  to  demonstrate  the  lectures  and  instructions 
of  the  professor  of  this  department. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  well  arranged  and  supplied  with 
ail  the  appliances,  apparatus,  and  essentials,  necessary  for  full 
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instruction  in  the  most  important  details,  facts  and  principles 
of  modern  chemistry  and  practical  pharmacy,  enabling  the 
professor  to  give  especial  attention  to  such  matters  as  are  of 
particular  interest  to  the  practicing  physician,  and  to  illustrate 
his  course  by  experiments  and  practical  demonstrations. 

'J'he  rooms  for  practical  anatomy  are  well  lighted,  venti- 
lated and  furnished  with  all  necessary  conveniences,  afford 
sufficient  space  for  the  largest  class  ;  most  convenient  and  effi- 
eiant  urangements  have  been  added  to  them  for  the  preserra* 
tion  and  care  of  subjeotSf  aod  the  observance  of  cleanliness. 

The  lacolty,  at  present,  consists  of  eight  professors,  fire 
leetorers  and  two  demonstrators,  and  the  ooaxse  of  constrno- 
tkm  consists  of  didactic  and  clinical  lectures,  exiitninations  or 
qoines,  demonstrations,  dissections  and  practical  manipula- 
tions. The  city  hospital,  entlxelj  nnder  the  control  of  the 
laoolty,  is  open  to  students,  free  of  charge. 

Attendance  on  two  full  courses  of  lectures  entitles  the  stu- 
dent to  become  an  applicant  for  esaminntion  for  his  degree ; 
but  the  student  may  avail  himself  of  graded  instruction  es- 
tending  over  three  terms,  without  extra  expense  in  the  way  of 
college  fees,  except  the  matriculation  fee. 

The  college  fees  are  as  follows: 

MatriculatioQ — paid  annually — $5.00 ;  attendance  on  all 
lectures,  at  college  and  hospital,  176.00;  ticket  of  demon- 
atrator  of  anatomy,  $10.00 ;  graduating  fee,  125.00. 

Students  desiring  to  attend  the  tooturea  in  any  one  ormore 
of  the  branches,  less  than  the  fuU  course,  will  be  charged 
$10.00  for  each  ticket. 

Graduates  of  other  respectable  schools  are  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  college,  upon  payment  of  the  matricula- 
tion and  half-lecture  fees.  They  cannot,  however,  obtain  the 
diploma  of  the  college  without  passing  the  regular  examina- 
tion, and  paying  the  usual  graduation  fee. 

To  meet  a  want  which  is  making  itself  more  and  more  felt, 
the  faculty  have  established  a  chair  of  pharmacy  in  connection 
with  the  college,  and  to  that  end  have  secured  the  services  of 
a  practical  pharmaceutist,  who  is  a  regular  graduate  in  this' 
branch.  Students  taking  this  course  will  be  required  to  attend 
the  regular  lectures  on  chemistry  and  innturia  tnedica  and 
therapeutics,  and  receive  practical  instruction  in  the  chemical 
laboratory. 
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In  the  practical  part  of  the  course  they  will  be  taught  the 
properties  of  drugs  and  their  modes  of  preparation,  and  will 
be  thoroughly  drilled  ia  compounding  medicines  and  fllling 

preiCiiptions. 

The  fees  for  the  course  will  be:  3Iatriculation,  do.UO; 
tickets,  ;^3U.UU  ;  graduation,  ^o.OU. 

Two  courses  will  be  required  for  graduation.  Regular 
medical  students  who  desire  to  take  the  course  can  do  so  by 
paying  for  the  ticket  in  practical  pharmacy  (;ftXO.UO)  and  for 
the  diploma  ($5.00). 

Stodento  may  obtain  board  tin  the  city  at  from  iftjOO  to 
95.00  a  week. 

By  the  terms  of  the  charter  granted  this  college,  one  bene* 
flciary  student  from  each  county  in  the  State  is  allowed  to 
attend  the  course  of  lectures  in  the  ooUege^  free  of  aU  ooeti 
except  as  to  the  matriculatioOt  disseotioa  and  giaduatioii  fee^ 
Such  student  must  obtain  from  the  probate  judge  a&d  com- 
missioners  of  roads  and  revenue  of  the  county  in  which  he 
resides,  certificates  that  he  is  without  the  means  of  procuring 
a  medical  education ;  that  he  is  worthy,  both  by  character  and 
preliminary  education,  of  such  scholarship,  and  must  furnish 
the  same  to  the  Dean..  Students  participating  m  the  benefits 
of  this  provision  are  unknown  as  such,  except  to  the  faulty. 

Students  who  may  receive  such  appointments  have  the 
privilege  of  Its  renewal  for  three  terms,  or  until  they  receive 
their  diplomas,  provided  the  conditions  upon  which  they  were 
appointed  remain  unchanged  during  that  time.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  two  beneficiaries  from  the  same  county  be 
received  during  the  same  session. 

The  number  of  matriculates,  session  of  1891-92,  was  131 ; 
number  of  graduates,  35.  Number  of  graduates  to  date^ 
(1892),  660. 

Catalogues  and  full  information  will  be  furnished  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  at  Mobile. 


SPRiiNC  HILL  COLLEGE. 


Spring  HIU,  or  St  Joseph's  GoUege  is  located  at  Spiinf 
l,lnMobile  county,  five  miles  from  the  dty  q<  MoblKand  Is 
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reached  by  a  line  of  steam  railway  from  that  city,  over  which 
trains  run  hourly  during  the  day  and  early  night.  It  was 
founded  in  1830,  and  chartered  by  the  general  assembly  in 
183r>.  August  20,  1840,  it  was  empowered  by  Pope  Gregory 
XVI,  to  grant  degrees  in  philosophy  and  theology. 

The  college  was  established  by  the  catholics,  and  is  under 
the  control  of  the  ''Society  of  Jesus,"  and  its  directors,  officers 
and  professors  all  belong  to  that  ancient  order.  The  public 
worship  of  the  college  is  that  of  the  catholic  religion,  but 
pupils  of  other  denominations  are  received,  if  willing  to  con* 
form  to  the  exterior  exercises  of  worship. 

The  college  is  built  on  rising  ground^  and  at  an  elevation 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  enjoys  a 
coosttntiy  refreshing  breeze,  which  renders  its  situation  both 
agreeable  and  healthy.  The  anrrounding  woods  ailord  the  mo«t 
pleasant  snmnier  walks.  A  never  failing  spring  at  the  foot  of 
the  bill,  and  within  the  college  groonds,  furnishes  an  abundant 
and  histing  supply  of  water  to  a  beautiful  pond,  where  students 
may  safdy  enjoy  the  beoeflcial  exercise  of  swimming. 

The  college  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees.  The 
faculty  is  able  and  eztensire.  ^le  plan  of  instruction  is  es- 
tablished on  a  large  scale,  and  is  calculated  to  suit  not  only  the 
wants,  but  the  progress  of  society.  It  consists  of  three  prin- 
ciple courses,  preparatory,  classical  and  commercial.  The  first 
is  completed  in  one  year,  the  second  in  six  years,  and  the  third 
in  four  years.  Bookkeeping,  penmanship,  French,  German, 
Spanish  and  Italian,  form  separate  courses,  the  last  four  being 
at  the  option  of  parents. 

The  age  of  admission  is  from  nine  to  fifteen  years.  The 
terms  per  session  of  ten  months  are:  entrance  fee,  first  year 
only  ^^15.00,  board,  tuition,  washing,  bed  and  bedding,  $300.00 
m^ical  fees,  ?14.U0. 

Students  of  the  sixth  classical  year,  and  of  the  third  and 
fourth  commercial  years,  pay  ^iiO.OO  for  the  philosophical  ap- 
paratus and  supply  of  chemicals.  Graduation  fees,  $10.00. 
Drawing  and  music  extra. 

Vacation  at  college  for  students  too  distant  from  home, 
$80.00. 

The  session  begins  in  September  and  ends  in  June. 
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There  are  several  societies,  religious,  literary  and  musical, 
connected  with  the  college,  over  each  of  which  some  member 
of  the  faculty  presides. 

There  are  two  literary  societies,  the  senior  and  the  junior. 
They  have  for  their  object  "the  cultivation  of  eloquence  by 
means  of  debates,  dramatic  readings  and  declamation." 

The  philharmonic  societies  axe  two  in  number,  and  are  also 
called  senior  and  junior. 

Besides  the  societies  named,  there  are  the  college  orchestra, 
the  eollege  choir,  the  billiard  room  association,  and  the  reading 
room  association,  each  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the 
college. 

The  eollege  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  State;  and  beyond  the  State,  in  Louisana, 
3Iezioo,  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  in  Central  and  South  America, 

is  probably  better  known  than  any  other  college  in  the 
United  States. 

The  number  of  students  during  the  session  enduig  June, 
1892,  was  108. 

The  roll  of  alumni  of  the  college  comprises  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  of  the  country,  in  all  the  walks  of 
life. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information,  address  the  President, 
at  Spring  Hill,  Ala. 


TUSKALOOSA  FEMALE  COLLEGE 


This  college,  located  at  Tuskaioosa,  Alabama,  and  now 
(1892)  in  its  thirty-second  session,  and  seventeenth  session' 
under  its  present  management,  is  a  private  institution,  its  prop- 
erty  being  owned  by  its  president,  Mr.  Alonzo  Hill,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  an  educator  of  great  expe- 
rience and  ability. 

^  The  institution  relies  for  patronage  solely  upon  the  superior 
character  of  the  advantages  offered.  It  is  not  under  the 
auspices  of  any  religious  denomination  and  has  no  board  of 
trustees. 

The  main  college  building  is  a  commodious,  convenient  and 
handttome  edifice.  Connected  with  this  building,  by  covered 
IS 
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galleries,  are  the  sohool  bttildiogs,  oonsistiDg  of  ooll^^  prim- 
ary, art  and  oalistbenic  balb,  laboratory,  recicatioii  and  mtisic 
rooms,  all  well  ventilated,  easily  warmed,  and  supplied  witb 
the  necessary  fomiture  and  apparatus.  The  rooms  of  the 

pupils  are  carpeted  and  handsomely  and  comfortably  furnished. 

The  college  park,  tastefully  laid  otf  in  winding  walks  and 
ornamenttd  with  trees,  shrubbery  and  rtoweis,  is  a  most 
attractive  place  for  exercise  and  recreation.  A  beautiful 
summer  house  crowns  an  artiticial  mound  in  the  center,  and 
the  grass-carpeted  lawns  are  supplied  with  rustic  benches  and 
seats. 

A  splendid  system  of  water  works  has  recently  been  con- 
structed in  the  city,  and  the  college  buildings  are  nowsupplieil 
throughout  with  an  abundance  of  purest  water.  Bath  roomy, 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  other  conveniences,  have  been 
added. 

The  music  department  is  supplied  with  two  orsr^^ns  and 
twenty  excellent  pianos,  most  of  which  are  new  and  of  supe- 
rior make. 

The  pbilosopbical  and  chemical  apparatus  are  sui&oient  to 
illustrate  with  experiments  the  various  branches  in  these, 
departments.  The  supply  of  apparatus  has  leotived  large  and 
valuable  additions  during  the  past  year.  The  daesas  iu 
astronomy  have  the  use  of  the  university  observatory. 

The  college  has  a  large  and  valuable  eoKeotion  of  miaerals,. 
rocks  and  fbssils. 

The  art  department  is  supplied  with  a  kiln,  and  with  stat- 
ues, models,  studies,  photographic  instruments  and  apparatus, 
etc.,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  made. 

The  caiisthenic  hall  is  supplied  with  all  necessary  appa- 
ratus. 

A  carefully  selected  library,  containmg  about  3,000  volumes 
among  which  are  many  valuable  works  of  reference,  is  open  to 
pupils. 

Fupils  are  received  as  members  of  the  president's  family, 
and  their  welfare  and  happiness  are  carefully  s:uarded. 

Pupils,  non-residents  of  Tuskaloosa,  are  required  to  board 
in  [the  college,  unless  by  special  arrangement  with  the  pres- 
ident. 

The  college  is  noi»-dettominational»  and  pupils  attend,  under 
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care  of  an  oi&cer,  the  church  and  Sunday  school  selacted  f6r 
them  by  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  faculty  consists  of 
members  of  different  denominations. 

The  faculty  bus  been  organized  with  great  care,  and  is 
composed  entirely  of  professional  teachers,  who  are  specialists 
in  their  several  departments. 

The  course  of  study  includes  three  departments  —  the  pri- 
mary, academic,  and  collegiate — and  extends  over  eleven  years. 
The  complete  collegiate  course  embraces  the  following  distinct 
schools :  English  language  and  literature,  history,  moral  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  natural  science,  languages  (modern). 

In  the  department  of  music,  instruction  is  given  on  the 
piano,  organ,  guitar,  violin,  in  voice  culture,  harmony,  and  in 
the  theory  of  music. 

In  the  department  of  art,  instruction  is  given  in  drawing, 
sketching,  painting,  decorative  painting,  photography,  etc. 

In  the  industrial  department,  instruction  is  given  in  book- 
keeping, typewritinfCi  stenography,  telegraphy,  photography, 
and  printing. 

Certificates  of  proficiency  and  diplomas  are  confeRed  in 
each  of  these  departments. 

The  sessiona,  divided  into  two  terms,  begin  in  September 
and  end  in  Jnne. 

The  total  expense  of  a  boarding  pnpil  in  regolar  class  for 
a  term  of  fonr  and  a  half  months,  without  music  or  other 
extra  branch,  is  $105;  same  with  music  is  $185. 

No  charge  for  toitloa  in  regular  course  is  made  to  daugfa- 
ten  of  ministers  in  regular  serrice,  or  of  deceased  ministers. 

The  charge  for  board  is  $50  per  term. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendi^ce  during  the  sessiim 
ending  June,  1892,  in  all  departments,  was  221. 

For  full  hiformation  and  catalogues,  address  the  President. 


ALABAMA  CENTRAL  FEMALE  COLLEGE 


This  college  is  located  at  Tuskaloosa,  Ala.  The  main  edi- 
fice, 1S9  by  120  feet,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  8l:;)0,000,  and,  aa 
a  specimen  of  splendid  architecture,  is  believed  to  be  nnsnr- 
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passed  in  the  south.  The  central  rotunda,  towering  to  a 
height  of  100  feeW  gives  laoiUtj  laiely  found  in  college  build- 
ings for  esbibitinf  Foucault's  beantifiil  pendolnm  illustration 
of  the  earth's  diuroal  motion.  An  additional  building  of  brick, 
66  by  45  feet,  four  stories  high»  has  been  erected  in  conneotion 
with  the  main  edifice,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  board- 
ers. The  large  soms  which  have  been  jodiciotisly  expended 
in  bnildings,  mnsioal  instruments,  scientific  apparatus,  dorm* 
Itory  and  school  ftimitnre,  etc^  enable  the  college  to  provide 
sobstantial  advantages  to  which  very  few  institatioos  in  the 
land  can  lay  claim. 

All  the  dormitories  are  well  lighted,  thoroughly  ventilated, 
and  supplied  with  fire  places.    The  building  is  supplied  with 
water  from  the  city  water  works  and  from  an  excellent  well 
on  the  premises,  and  is  furnished  with  electric  iiglitj>  and  bath, 
rooms. 

The  spacious  halls  and  passages,  and  circular  f^allery  in  tlie 
rotunda,  all  under  the  main  roof,  constitute  a  feature  of  sjieeial 
attraction,  as  arfordiuL?  ample  room  for  the  recreation  of  the 
pupils  in  inclement  weather. 

The  college  grounds,  over  three  acres  in  area,  covered  with 
beautiful  shade  trees  and  evergreens,  afford  ample  facilities  tor 
outdoor  exercise. 

Standing  on  au  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Broad  street,  and 
commanding  a  charming  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  thii 
institutioii  is  at  once  of  easy  aooe«s  and  enjoys  the  perfect 
^Qiet  of  retirement. 

The  college  was  incorporated  December  19,  1857,  and  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  tmstees.  The  president  is  chosen  by- 
the  board  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years,  and  proftesors, 
teachers,  and  other  (rffioers  are  appc^ted  by  him.  The  officers 
and  teediers,  with  the  boarding  pupils,  have  thdr  home  at  the 
college* 

The  entire  range  of  studies  is  distributed  into  four  depart- 
ments: (1)  Preparatory,  (2)  collegiate,  (3)  music,  (4)  art. 
The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  preparatory 
course  is  six  years,  and  four  years  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  collegiate  course. 

The  domestic  department  is  under  the  control  of  I  he  pres- 
ident of  the  college,  and  in  the  immediate  charge  of  ladies  of 
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refinement  and  ezpeifenoe.  The  college  is  decidedly  a  chzis* 
tian  adiool,  and  the  meet  diligent  efforts  of  precept  and 
example  are  employed  to  impress  the  papU  with  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  the  christian  religion. 

The  college  is  supplied  with  a  number  of  maps,  charts, 
globes,  eta,  together  with  fine  chemical  and  phhosopbical 
apparatus,  and  a  TalnaUe  cabinet  of  specimens,  illustratin«2: 
and  investing  with  interest  the  sciences  of  geology  and  mine- 
ralogy. The  kind  offer  of  access  to  the  university  obserra- 
tory,  with  occasional  lectures  by  the  professor,  will  be  gladly 
accepted  by  the  classes  in  astronomy  and  physics. 

The  pupils  have  access  to  an  excellent  library  and  reading 
room  in  the  college. 

The  expense  of  a  boarding  pupil,  taking  regular  course, 
without  music  or  art,  is  SlOO  per  term  of  four  and  a  half 
months. 

For  full  information  and  catalogue,  address  the  President, 
at  Tuskaloosa. 


MARION  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 


When,  in  1887,  Howard  College,  which,  for  a  number  of 
years  had  been  located  at  Marion,  Perry  county,  Alabama,  was 
removed  to  East  Lake,  near  Birmingham,  in  Jefferson  county, 
Alabama,  its  president,  CoL  J.  T.  Murfee,  a  distinguished 
educator,  who  had  been  with  the  o(dlsge  for  sixteen  years,  as 
president,  decided  to  resign  from  the  college  and  to  open  in 
Marion  a  school  of  high  order,  to  be  known  as  the  Marion 
Military  Institute. 

Tlie  fine  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Howard  OoHege 
were  secured  for  the  institute,  a  competent  faculty  engaged, 
and  the  school  was  opened  for  students  in  October,  1887, 
.  There  were  79  students  in  attendance  the  first  year,  and  since 
then  the  buildings  have  been  ioIL 

The  instituto  wae  inoorporafted  by  an  act  of  the  general 
assembly,  approved  IDsbmary  20, 1889,  and  is  under  the  oontrol 
of  a  board  of  seven  trustees,  named  in  tiie  act,  and  their  sue- 
cessors  in  office.  By  this  act,  the  head  of  the  institute  is 
styled  superintendent,  who,  witii  the  prdeesors,  constitute  the 
faculty. 
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It  it  a  private  oorporatiou  and  reoeives  no  flnandal  aid 
from  the  State. 

The  college  bnildloge  and  grounds  are  worth  $60,000,  and 
in  lieaatj  and  fitness  for  college  purposes,  are  not  excelled  by 
any  in  the  State. 

The  superintendent,  with  his  family,  lives  on  the  grounds, 

and  all  his  time  is  devoted  to  the  physical  and  moral  culture 
of  the  students. 

The  college  curriculum  comprises  the  following  schools: 
School  of  science,  school  of  mathematics,  school  of  English 
language  and  literature,  school  of  Latin,  school  of  Greek,  school 
of  (ierman,  school  of  French.  There  Is  also  a  business  course, 
embracing  arithmetic,  geometry,  surveying,  levelling,  drawing, 
penmanship,  bookkeeping,  telegraphy,  typewriting,  chemistry, 
commercial  law  and  the  English  branches,  which  may  be  com- 
pleted in  a  limited  time. 

Parents  and  guardians  may  select  such  studies  as  desired, 
not  omitting  English  and  such  fundamental  branches  as  are 
recited  in  the  chapel  at  the  last  recitation  hoar  of  the  day. 

As  its  name  denotes,  the  institute  has  a  military  depart- 
ment. The  cadets  are  organized  m  a  battalion  of  two  compa- 
nies. All  students  are  required  to  join  the  corps  of  cadets, 
nnlees  physically  disqoalified.  The  drill  is  one  hoor  a  day, 
and  ooiy  wlien  the  weather  is  good.  No  other  militnry  dnty 
is  required. 

The  institate  has  two  literary  soeieties— ttia  Philomathte 
and  the  Franklin,  each  with  comfortable  and  well  furnished 
halls. 

The  session,  divided  into  two  terms,  begins  in  October  and 
ends  in  June. 

A  student  may  enter  at  any  time  and  be  assigned  to  suita- 
ble classes,  and  pay  only  from  the  time  he  enters. 

The  charges  are  board,  tuition,  fuel,  famished  room  and 
servants  hire,  per  term,  tlOO. 

The  uniform  is  an  economical  one,  and  costs  about  twenty 
dollars. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  sei- 
sion  ending  June,  1892,  was  lii4. 

The  institute  is  non-denominational. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information,  address  the  Superin- 
tendent, at  Marion,  Ala. 
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This  school,  located  at  Marion,  Alabama,  was  foanded  in 
188D  and  incorporated  January  0, 1841.  It  Is  the  property  of 
the  Alabama  Baptist  State  CboTentioo.  Its  affairs  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  that  body.  Its  offi- 
cers and  teachers  all  receive  stipulated  salaries ;  so  that  there 
is  no  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  having  any  pecuniary 
profits  arise  from  its  management. 

The  buildings  are  a  oombination  of  Roman  and  French  re- 
naissance. They  present  an  imposing  front  of  210  feet,  the 
main  depth  being  121  feet,  the  height  being  three  stories,  ex- 
cept the  central  part,  which  is  four  stories.  The  height  of  the 
rooms  is  16  feet  on  the  first  floor  and  14  feet  on  all  the  other 
floors.  The  top  cornice  of  the  dome  is  10<>  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  main  entrance  has  a  vestibule  measuring  17  I'V 
41  feet;  the  main  stair  hall  is  37  by  41  feet;  while  the  main 
stair  case  is  1-  feet  wide  and  continues  to  the  third  floor. 
There  are  two  other  stairways  that  reach  the  third  floor,  and 
each  of  these  can  be  reached  from  any  part  of  the  building  by 
means  of  halls  and  corridors. 

There  are  153  feet  of  open  promenade  on  the  front  veranda, 
and  the  same  on  the  back,  enclosed  by  an  arcade,  besides  200 
feet  of  hallways. 

The  dining  room  is  41  by  r2  feet,  with  transept  on  either 
side,  making  a  cross  of  62  by  69  feet.  The  first  floor  com- 
prises two  study  halls,  the  one  20  by  52  feet,  and  the  other  81 

41  feet,  five  large  lecture  rooms,  one  office,  two  pariors,  one 
reading  room,  ten  other  rooms  and  two  yestibules. 

The  second  floor  contaiDs  a  chapel  with  a  capadty,  floor 
and  gallery,  for  800  seats,  a  stair  haU  37  by  41  feet,  library  17 
by  18  feet»  two  reading  tooou,  eaeh  17  by  18  feel,  these  three 
rooms  connecting  with  balconies  8  by  52  feet,  musical  director's 
and  vooal  teacher's  instruction  rooms,  each  25  by  20  feet»  86 
donuitories  and  850  feet  length  cf  hallways. 

The  thhd  floor,  42  dormitories,  25  music  rooms,  with  468 
feet  lengtii  of  hallways. 

All  the  stairways  are  wide  and  of  easy  grade. 

The  buildings  are  built  of  brick  and  covered  with  slate. 
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The  baildiug^  and  the  grounds  are  lif^hted  by  gas  and 
every  floor  is  abundantly  and  conveniently  supplied  with 
water.  A  beautiful  lawn  stretches  in  front  of  the  buildinijs. 
Weil  kept  walks  and  hedges,  evergreens,  shrubbery,  shade 
trees,  and  intermingled  grass  plats  and  llower  beds,  render  the 
grounds  pleasant  and  attractive. 

For  half  a  century  the  Judson  has  been  a  leading  factor  in 
the  civilization  of  the  south  ;  and,  for  the  character  of  its  work, 
it  points  with  contidence  and  pride  to  the  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  noble  women  who  have  come  under  its  training,  and 
are  now  exerting  a  potent  influence  in  almost  every  reiiDed 
community  from  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  faculty  consists  of  a  president  and  twelve  teachers. 

There  are  four  depart  men  te  of  instruction :  Preparatory 
(inoludiog  primary ) ,  collegiate,  music  and  art.  SfMUiish,  elocu- 
tion, penmanship,  bookkeeping  and  typeirriting  are  also  taught. 

The  whole  school  is  divided  into  two  dnwea  for  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  There  is  an  eclectic  course,  consisting  of  the 
English  language  and  literature,  with  any  four  other  subjects 
of  the  full  course  that  the  pupil  may  choose. 

The  full  graduate's  course  embraoes  the  following  subjects : 
English  language  and  literature,  Latin  and  one  modem  lan- 
guage, or  two  modem  (Fkenoh  and  German),  mathematics^ 
natural  aeienoe*  history,  moral  philoaophy .  Certifloatee  of  pro- 
fldency,  edectio  diplomas,  and  diplomas  with  tiie  title  of  full- 
graduate,  are  given  according  to  the  course  completed. 

Tom^  ladies  who  may  wish  to  pursue  tlie  ooune  in  music, 
art  and  eloeutton,  and  who  may  not  desire  to  take  the  literary 
course,  may  be  allowed,  at  the  disoretion  of  the  preatdent,  to 
enter  as  irregulars. 

A  young  lady  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age  to  be 
eligible  to  the  class  of  irregulars. 

The  Judson  has  recently  fitted  up  a  complete  gymnasium, 
containing  six  technicons,  for  piano  students,  where  all  neces- 
sary' appliances  (weights,  springs  and  levers)  for  the  muscular 
development  of  the  fingers,  wrists  and  arms,  are  now  in  use. 
The  development  of  the  piano  pupiPs  hand  is  based  on  physi- 
ological principles,  and  muscle  training  receives  its  full  share 
of  attention. 
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The  library  contains  1,63*2  volumes,  and  embraces  many 
valuvil)ie  works  in  ancient,  classic  and  modern  English  litera- 
ture, also  in  history,  biography,  criticism,  etc.  Encyclopivdias. 
gazetteers,  classical,  bioi^raphical  and  scientitic  dictionaries  aie 
always  accessible.  The  pupils  are  encuiiragetl  aud  required  to 
make  diligent  use  of  these  valuable  helps. 

All  the  pupils  except  Jewesses  are  required  to  attend  the 
regular  chapel  services  every  morning  arifl  <n  ening.  On  the 
Sabbath  they  attend  the  Sabbath  school  aud  church  of  their 
choice.  While  no  denominational  tenets  are  made  subjects 
of  special  instraotion,  and  sectarianism  is  discountenanced,  a 
regard  for  personal  religion  and  reverence  for  the  word  of  God 
are  inculcated  on  all  suitable  occasions. 

To  promote  economy,  and  to  avoid  rivalry  in  dress,  all  the 
papils  are  required  to  wear  a  piescribed  uniform.  Any  snit- 
able  material  may  be  worn  in  school.  The  cost  of  each  uni- 
form, including  bat,  gloves  and  making,  is  about  818.50. 

The  home  department  is  under  experienced  and  superior 
management.  The  president,  with  his  family,  resides  in  the 
institute,  and  exercises  personal  supervision  over  the  depart- 
ment. 

A  competent  housekeeper  gives  her  personal  attention  to 
the  table,  whicli  is  abundantly  supplied  with  wholesome  and 
well  prepared  food. 

The  rooms  are  carpeted,  neatly  furnished,  aud  well  warmed 
with  grates  and  stoves. 

In  sickness  pupils  are  assigned  to  a  room  reserved  for  the 
sick.  Here  they  receive  the  constant  aud  faithful  care  of  an 
experienced  matron. 

Upon  entering  the  school  pupils  become  members  of  the 
president's  family.  Under  his  supervision  the  care  of  their 
domestic  life  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  governess,  whose 
part  it  is  to  look  after  their  manners  and  habits,  to  promote 
their  faithfulness  in  tiie  perfdnnance  of  duty,  and  to  maintain 
a  motherly  oversight  of  all  tbdr  interests.  The  object  is  to 
aeonxe  for  them  the  advantages  of  a  weU-ocdered  christian 
home.  Teachers  and  pupils  sit  at  the  same  table,  worship  at 
the  same  altar  and  mln^e  in  the  same  social  circle. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance,  and  every  possible  care  is  taken  to  secure  this. 
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The  charges  for  the  eotire  sesskn  for  board,  Sndndlog* 
laundry  eipensat,  and  tuition  in  literary  department,  are  #195, 
payable  one-half  on  entrance,  and  the  remainder  in  Febmary. 
Send  for  the  catalogue  to  ascertain  charges  for  music,  art  and 
elocution. 

Daughters  of  aolive  ministers  of  the  gospel  recdve  tuition 
in  any  department  of  the  literary  ooune,  without  charge. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  session  en- 
ding June,  1892,  was,  in  preparatory  department,  26,  collegiate 

department,  133,  total  159. 

For  full  information  and  catalogue,  address  tbe  President. 


MARION  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 


This  educational  institution,  founded  m  I'-^t*,  and  novN-  in 
its  tifty-sixth  year,  is  located  at  Marion,  Alabama,  and  isunder 
the  control  of  the  Presbyterians,  Aiethodists  and  Episcopalians, 
all  three  of  which  denominations  are  represented  both  in  its 
boaifl  of  trustees  and  faculty. 

The  faculty  consists  of  a  president  and  eight  other  teadier.4. 
The  seminary  buildings  are  substantial,  commodious,  and 

well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  institution, 
while  its  ample  grounds 
and  beautiful  groves  af- 
ford pleasing  and  agree- 
able retirement  for  out- 
door exercises.  The 
dormitories  are  newly 
and  comfortably  carpet- 
ed and  furnished.  There 
is  a  good  supply  of  phll- 
oeophical  and  ohemiciil 
apparatus,  the  oaMnets 
contain  a  Talnable  collection  of  minerals,  fossils,  etc.;  and  the 
art  department  has  a  liberal  assortment  of  models,  studies,  etc 
The  president  and  his  family  live  in  the  seminary,  ar.d  all 
the  teachers  board  with  them.   The  management  of  the  board- 
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ing  department  is  under  the  wife  of  the  president  of  the  faculty 
and  eminently  horae-like. 

Only  one  case  of  fatal  sickness  in  the  college  in  thirty- 
$even  years. 

The  number  of  boarding  pupils  is  limited  to  fifty,  and  this 
is  :i  marked  peculiarity  of  the  seminary,  distinguishing  it  from 
all  other  female  colleges  in  the  State. 

The  studies  in  the  collegiate  department  are  embraced  in 
the  following  schools:  school  of  the  English  language  and 
literature,  school  of  history,  school  of  languages,  school  of 
natural  science,  school  of  mathematics,  school  of  philosophy, 
school  of  fine  art,  school  of  music.  Friends  of  the  seminary 
believe  that  the  art  and  music  schools  are  as  good  as  any  in 
the  south. 

Ttie  schools  being  distinct,  the  pupil  may  become  a  candi- 
date for  graduation  in  one,  or  in  all  of  them  simultan^usly. 
Special  attentioa  is  given  to  elocution.  Instruction  is  given, 
also,  in  stenography  and  typewridng. 

The  seminary  has,  also,  a  primary  and  an  academic  depart 
ment  In  the  primary  department  the*  kindergarten  system  is 
adopted  for  beginners. 

Certificates  and  diplomas  are  conferred  in  the  collegiate 
department* 

For  the  promotion  of  habi&  of  economy,  as  well  as  simplic- ' 
1^  in  dress,  the  seminary  hM  adopted  an  inexpensive  uniform 
to  be  worn  by  pupils  on  pnbHc  occasions,  and  by  boarders 
when  they  leave  the  premises. 

The  sessions,  divided  into  two  terms,  begin  in  September 
and  close  in  June. 

The  charges  per  term,  or  half  session,  are :  board,  includ- 
ing lights,  fuel,  furnished  room  and  washing,  $70;  tuition, 
board  and  incidental  fee,  $97.50;  board,  tuition  and  music 
(Including  use  of  piano)  $135;  board,  tuition  and  art,  8J25  to 
1135;  board,  tuition,  music  and  art,  §145.  The  charges  for 
tuition  alone,  music,  alone,  instrumental  and  vocal,  use  of 
piano,  modern  languages  or  Greek,  elocution,  stenography, 
typewriting,  drawing  and  painting,  are  moderate,  and  can  be 
learned  on  application  to  the  President. 

The  number  of  boarding  pupils  for  the  session  ending 
June,  1S9-J,  was  41  ;  day,  77 ;  total,  II 

For  iuU  information  and  catalogues  address  the  Fresideot. 
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The  :?outhern  L'niversity  is  located  at  Greensboro,  Alabama, 
anil  was  established  by  the  Alabama  Coiiierence  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South.  It  was  incorporated  by  the 
general  assembly,  January,  l"*r)0.  and  the  tin-t  reijular  meeting 
•  »f  its  board  of  trustees  was  held  March  17,  lS5i),  at  Greens- 
boro. The  cornerstone  was  laid  January  11,  l5<o<'»,  and  the 
university  opened  for  students,  October  3,  ls:»0.  From  that 
date  until  the  present  time,  its  doors  have  been  opened,  witli 
the  exception  of  the  session  of  1^»)4-G5. 

The  charter  was  amended  in  l^'^i',  so  as  to  make  the  uni- 
versity the  joint  property  of  the  Alabama  and  Xorth  Alabama 
Conferences,  these  two  conferences  having  united  in  its  sup- 
port and  pledged  their  respective  Inxliesi,  and  the  churches'  hi 
their  boundst,  to  raise  an  endowment  frr  the  university  and  to 
u>e  theur  patronage  and  influence  to  make  it  a  success.  Tuder 
the  joint  direction  and  controi  of  these  t^o  conferences,  and 
with  the  support  of  80,000  metbodist  communicants  in  Ala- 
bama, the  university  has  become,  m  power  and  usefulness,  <nie 
of  the  leading  denominational  colleges  la  the  south. 

The  Southern  TTniTersity,  prior  to  the  late  war,  poeeesMed 
an  equipment,  in  buildings,  lands,  apparatus  and  libraries, 
amounting  to  the  value  of  $100,000,  and  a  produotlTe  endow- 
ment additional  of  more  than  8200,000.  In  the  financial  dis- 
asters attending  and  succeeding  our  ciyil  strife,  the  endowment 
fond,  owing  largely  to  the  nature  of  its  Inirestment,  waa  almost 
entirely  lost.  The  institution,  however,  preserved  its  mag- 
ficient  building  and  valuable  outfit. 

In  addition  to  this  building,  a  new  and  commodious  hall, 
called  "  Hamilton  Hall,"  hiis  been  established  for  the  benefit  of 
students  who  may  wish  to  pass  through  the  college  course  at 
the  least  possible  expense. 

The  university  possesses  full  and  valuable  chemical,  philo- 
sophical and  mathematical  apparatus,  purchased  from  the  best 
makers  of  instruments  in  Europe  and  America.  The  museum 
contains  a  large  variety  of  valuable  specimens,  mineralogical, 
geological,  numismatic,  archieological  and  anatomicaL 
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The  imiTmity  is  goveraed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  and  tbe 

officers  of  the  board  are  president,  vice-president,  treasurer  and 
secretary. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  six  professors,  four  tutors  and 
two  assistants,  in  the  various  departments  of  instruction,  and 
a  principal  of  preparatory  departnieut.  The  head  of  the 
faculty  is  a  president. 

The  following  are  the  schools  taught  in  the  univei-sity: 
school  of  ancient  languages,  school  of  modern  languages, 
school  of  history,  English  language  and  literature,  school  of 
moral  philosophy,  school  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
school  of  matbematics  and  school  of  chemistry,  mineralogy 
and  geology. 

The  Bible  is  a  text  book  in  tbe  university,  and  lectures  are 
delivered  by  tbe  president  on  christian  evidences  and  natural 
theology. 

There  are  two  literary  societies  connected  ^th  the  uni- 
Tersity,  having  for  their  excluslTS  use  two  large,  attractive, 
nicely-carpeted  and  well-fumished  halls,  and  good  libraries. 

Th%  degrees  conferred  by  the  university  are :  graduate  in 
a  school,  bachelor  of  philosophy,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor 
of  arts,  master  of  arts. 

The  Satahem  University  Monthly,  a  monthly  magadne,  Is 
published  by  the  students. 

The  session  Is  nine  months,  divided  Into  two  terms,  and 
commences  in  September  and  ends  in  June. 

The  expenses  are:  Tuition,  per  term,  825;  bookkeeping, 
per  session,  116;  incidental  fee,  per  session,  85 ;  library  fee,  82 ; 
board,  with  lights  and  fuel,  in  private  families,  per  month,  810 
to  $14  ;  board  in  Hamilton  Hall,  per  month,  87.50.  The  whole 
anuual  expense  of  a  student  boarding  in  a  private  family  need 
not  exceed  8190,  and  those  of  a  student  boarding  in  Hamilton 
Hall,  8160. 

Free  tuition  will  be  given  to  two  students  from  each  pre- 
siding elder's  district  in  the  two  conferences,  who  receive  the 
proper  recommendation  and  are  unable  themselves,  or  by  the 
aid  of  their  friends,  to  pay  tuition. 

Tuition  fees  are  remitted  to  the  sons  of  itinerant  methodist 
ministers  and  to  young  men  preparing  themselves  for  tbe  itin- 
erant  methodist  ministry.  The  latter  must  be  licensed  by  the 
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quarterly  conference  from  which  they  come.  They  will  be 
required  to  give  notes  for  their  tuition  ;  said  notes  to  be  void 
when  they  are  admiued  into  fuU  coaDectioa  in  an  annual 
conierence. 

There  is  connected  with  the  university  a  preparatory  de- 
partment, designe<l  to  prepare  students  for  the  freshman  class. 
The  terms  begin  and  close  with  those  of  the  imiversity.  The 
oooneof  study  in  this  department  covers  tvro  yean.  Tuition, 
per  term,  in  this  department  ie  916  to  9*20. 

All  sindents  are  required  to  attend  church,  and  each  pupil 
must  elect,  in  the  beginning  of  the  looeioni  wbioh  he  will 
attend.  The  social  and  religiona  Influences  brought  to  bear 
open  yoong  men  are  of  a  superior  order. 

For  foil  information  and  catalfOgues,  address  the  president. 


GREENSBORO  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 


This  institution,  located  at  Greensboro,  Ala.,  was  chartered 
in  1841.  The  school,  while  under  religious  induence,  is  non- 
sectarian. 

The  building,  recently  enlarged,  is  a  handsome,  commo- 
dious structure,  containing  recitation,  music,  art  rooms,  and 
boarding  department,  and  is  situated  on  an  elevated  site  in  a 
primeval  grove  of  stately  oaks  and  sycamores.  Arrangements 
of  departments  are  such  that  no  exposure  on  the  part  of  pupils 
is  necessary  in  going  from  one  to  another.  A  well  of  most  e3B> 
cellent  water  is  in  the  yard. 

The  college  is  onder  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees. 
The  faculty  is  composed  of  a  president  and  five  lady  aseSstants, 
who  are  all  well  and  fayorably  known  as  teachers  and  bsre 
made  enviabie  remitatioa  in  their  dMMrtnenta. 

In  the  literary  conrse  there  an  the  loUowIng  departments : 
Primary,  intermediate,  academic  and  collegiate.  There  are, 
also,  a  music  department  and  an  art  department,  presided  oyer 
by  tixnoogfaly  competent  teachers.  The  school  year,  divided 
into  two  terms,  begins  in  September  and  ends  in  June. 

Beard  and  tuition  in  regular  department  162.50  per  term. 
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The  number  of  ])upils  in  attendance  during  the  year  end- 
ing June,  was 
For  catalogue  and  full  information,  address  the  president. 


ALABAMA  CONFEREiNCE  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 


This  college  is  located  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  forty  miles 
east  of  Montgomery,  and  six  milee  from  Cbehaw  statiou,  on 
the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama,  with  which  it  in  ooanected 
by  the  Tuskegee  railroad. 

It  was  chartered  by  the  Legblatare  of  Alabama  in  1854, 
under  the  name  of  «<  Toekegee  Female  College,"  and  Its  title 
and  management  were  placed  in  the  bands  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, it  was  organized  and  began  its  career  February  11, 1956. 
Under  its  original  name  it  continued  to  prosecute  its  work 
until  1S72,  when  the  AUbama  Conference  became  the  owner 
of  the  property  in  fee-simple,  had  the  name  changed  by  l^s- 
lative  action  to  t*Akibama  Conference  Female  College,'*  and 
appointed  a  board  of  managers  to  supervise  its  administration. 
This  board  makes  contracts  with  the  president,  who  employs 
the  teaohem  and  manages  its  aiZairs. 

The  college  grounds  embrace  twenty-five  acres  near  the 
center  of  the  town.  An  area  of  seven  acres  is  used  as  a 
campus. 

The  college  buildings  have  cost  more  than  875,000.  Dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  810,000  have  been  expended  on  repairs 
anil  additions.  The  buildings,  all  so  constructed  as  to  re(|Uiie 
no  out-door  exposure,  embrace  sixty-eight  rooms,  every  one  of 
which  has  an  outside  view  and  receives  sunlight  during  some 
hour  of  the  day. 

The  college  courses  of  study  comprise  the  English  and  the 
classical. 

There  is,  also,  a  school  of  music  and  a  school  of  art. 

The  literary  schools  are  in  charge  of  the  president,  assisted 
by  seven  able  and  experienced  teachei-s ;  while  the  schools  of 
music  and  art  are  taught  by  thorougliiy  competent  teachers. 

Certificates  of  proticiency  and  diplomas  are  conferred. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  session 
ending  June,  1892  was  191. 
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The  oollegt  homo  is  ander  the  immediate  tnpervision  of 
the  president  and  his  wife,  and  when  pnpils  enter  it  they  are 
regarded  as  memhers  of  their  family,  and  are  caved  for  as  their 
own  daughters. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  is  particularly  looked  after,  and 
there  has  been  no  case  of  fatal  sickness  among  the  boarding 

pupils  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  charges  per  session,  of  four  and  a  half  months,  are: 
Board,  lights,  washing,  tuition  and  incidental  fee,  >'1(»0.00 ; 
hoard,  tuition  and  nuusic  ( including  use  of  instrument)  $180. oi»; 
board,  tuition  and  art  studies,  ?!l25.0U:  board,  tuition,  art  and 
music  (iaciudiug  piano),  >il45.UU ;  physician  s  fee,  per  annum, 

Xo  e.\tra  charge  for  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  calis- 
thenics, or  elocution  in  class. 

The  daughters  (  •f  ministers  who  l»elong  to  the  conference 
are  charged  i^oO.ui.)  a  se;ision  for  boai-d  and  medicines.  Lite- 
rary tuition  free. 

The  school  year,  divided  into  two  sessions,  begins  in  Sep- 
tember and  ends  in  June. 

For  catalogues  and  full  information^  address  the  president. 


HUNTSVILLE  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 


This  college,  now  (1892)  in  its  fOTty-thlrd  year,  is  located 
at  Huntsville,  hi  north  Alabama. 

The  college  grounds  are  beautiful  and  ornamental:  well 
shaded,  with  an  elegant  fountain  in  the  centre ;  walks  ar- 
ranged in  good  taste,  and  beds  constantly  supplied  with  the 
rarest  flowers. 

The  college  buildings  are  brick — substantial,  commodious, 
well  furnislied,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed.  The  rooms  are  large,  well  venti- 
lated, carpeted,  and  suitably  furnished.  Electric  lights  are 
used  in  every  room  throughout  the  buildings,  and  there  is, 
also,  water,  from  the  city  water  works  on  each  floor. 

The  college  has  an  excellent  library,  a  large  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus,  geological  cabinet  of  the  finest  and 
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rarest  spadmenft  twenty-one  new  and  improved  pianos  and 
organs,  the  best  typewriters,  maps  of  modem  dato^  and  every 
necessary  appliance,  and  is  pfepared  to  give  instmetion  in  aU 
departments  of  female  education,  llteratore,  languages,  belles* 
lettres,  mathematics,  sdenoe,  stenography,  typewritings  dress 
making,  mnsic  in  all  of  Its  deportmento,  art,  and  Incy  work. 

The  college  is  governed  by  a  board  of  traatees.  ThelMmlty 
consists  of  twentyptwo  officers  and  teachers. 

The  boarding  department  is  under  the  immediate  cliarge 
of  the  president  and  his  wife,  and  the  college  affords  a  delight- 
ful christian  home,  where  pupils  receive  the  best  attention 
and,  at  the  same  time,  thorough  instruction. 

Boarders  are  in  the  care  of  the  officers  and  teachers,  who 
direct  their  studies  at  night  and  control  their  habits,  and 
under  the  special  care  of  the  president's  wife,  who  watches 
their  health. 

A  simple  and  inexpensive  college  uniform  has  been  adopt- 
ed, to  promote  economy  and  avoid  rivalry  in  dress. 
Diplomas  are  conferred. 

The  collegiate  year,  divided  into  two  sessions  of  twenty 
weeks  each,  be^i^ins  in  September  and  closes  in  June. 

The  charges,  per  session,  for  boarders  in  the  college  are : 
Board,  fuel,  washing,  lights  (electric),  and  tuition  in  the  reg- 
ular, irregular,  or  normal  course,  995 ;  board,  fuel,  washing, 
lights  and  tuition  in  the  classical  course,  including  Latin  and 
Greek  in  classes,  or  Latin,  French  and  German  in  classes,  $100; 
board,  fuel,  washings  lights,  and  tuition  m  the  regular,  irreg- 
ular, or  nomud  course,  with  musie  and  use  of  instruments 
$115. 

All  ornamental  branches,  such  aa  inatmmental  music,  etc, 
drawing,  painting  and  fancy  work,  also  the  Latfaiv  Giesk, 
French,  and  German  languages,  are  pursued  at  the  cpCto  of 
the  parent  or  guardian,'  and  in  auch  a  way  as  to  Impede  ae 
litUe  as  possible  the  piogrese  of  the  pupQ  in  her  icgular 
studies.  The  charges  for  optional  studies  are  given  in  the 
college  catalogue. 

Daughters  of  mhiisters  in  the  regular  work  of  the  ministacy 
are  charged  no  tuition  fte  in  the  regular,  irregular  er  normal 
departments. 
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The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year  ending 
June,  1S9-2,  wos  li^jo. 

For  catalogue  and  full  inionuation,  address  the  president. 


SOUTHERN  FEMALE  UNIVERSITY. 


This  unlvenity  is  located  at  Florenoe,  Alabama.  It  was 
opened  for  students  September  16, 1801,  and  began  its  irork 
with  125  young  lady  boarders,  representingr  almost  every 
sontbem  state,  and  coming  from  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts 
and  as  far  south  as  Nicarauga. 


The  university  building's  are  the  pride  of  Florence.  The 
main  edifice  was  finished  in  October,  1890,  at  the  cost  of  ^SO,- 
000.  It  is  beyond  question  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
complete  buildings  for  educational  purposes  in  the  south. 
From  its  dome  can  be  seen  the  picturesque  and  beautiful 
mountain  scenery  of  three  states.  It  was  designed  by  eminent 
architects  expressly  for  the  business  of  teaching  and  taking 
care  of  pupils.  It  has  a  campus  of  eight  acres.  It  will  ac- 
commodate 400  boarders  without  the  necessity  of  crowd  im^. 
The  rooms  are  full  sized,  well  pitched,  airj'  and  light.  The 
halls  are  broad  and  spacious  and  extend  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  building.    The  parlors,  reading  rooms. 
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library  and  gymnasium  are  conveniently  located.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  every  modern  convenience  conducive  to  the  coui- 
fort  of  boarders.  On  each  tioor  are  hot  and  cold  water 
facilities,  plugs  and  hose  for  e.xtinguishing  tire,  pure  drinking 
water,  and  an  abundance  of  bath  rooms  and  water  closets. 
Smeed's  improved  system  of  heat  and  ventilation,  the  best 
known  to  modern  science,  embracing  in  this  case  a  plant  of 
eight  furnaces  ia  the  basement,  with  accompanying  air  cha tu- 
bers and  steam  radiatoi*s,  insure  uniformity  of  temperature 
and  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  latter  is  admitted 
through  fresh  air  chambers,  and,  after  being  heated  by  contact 
with  the  radiators  and  charged  with  moisture  by  the  addition 
of  a  prescribed  quantity  of  steam,  passes  into  the  rooms  tuid 
halls  through  hot  air  flues.  All  the  roomst  halls  and  stair- 
ways are  carpeted,  and  the  building  is  lighted  with  gas  and 
el^tricity. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty  teachers  and  officers,  se- 
lected with  care  and  judgment 

The  curricula  embrace  five  distinct  courses,  three  of  which 
lead  to  the  degrees  AI.  A.,  B.  A.,  and  B. !«.  The.  ultimate  scope 
and  design  of  the  university  is  most  clearly  set  forth  in  its 
university,  or  M.  A.  course,  the  basis  of  which  is  laid  in  the 
study  of  English,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  musio  and  art 
The  scheme  involves  sev«i  years  each  in  Latin  and  mathemat- 
ics,  six  in  Greek,  six  in  music,  and  three  in  art.  During  the 
first  four  years  of  the  period  allotted  to  Latin,  Greek  and 
mathematics,  the  classes  are  identical  with  those  of  the  college 
course.  Around  these  six  depai  Liueiits,  in  both  courses,  are 
grouped  departments  of  study  embracing  modem  languages, 
history,  literature,  and  the  sciences.  Graduation  in  music  iuid 
art  is  attested  by  special  diplomas. 

The  college,  or  B.A.,  course,  is  identical  with  the  university 
course,  except  that  the  time  set  for  three  of  its  principal  de- 
partments is  shortened  three  years,  and  the  requirement  of 
Anglo-Saxon  is  omitted. 

The  English,  or  B.  L.,  course  is,  with  certain  requisites  for 
admission,  a  three  year  course.  It  makes  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  optional,  and  increases  the  time  devoted  to  modem 
languages  and  English  history  and  literature. 
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The  business  course  extends  throui^h  a  period  of  two  years, 
and  embraces  such  branches  as  penmanship,  single  and  double 
entry  bookkeeping,  civil  and  commercial  law,  typewriting, 
telegraphy  and  stenography. 

Finally,  an  elective  course,  one  year's  duration,  desii^ned  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  those  whose  time  and  opportunitie>  are 
restricted,  and  made  up  of  studies  selected  at  the  option  of  the 
student  from  either  of  the  four  oounes  mtDtumed,  completes 
the  currionla  of  the  uniTersity. 

The  expenses  are:  Half  seaekm — Board,  including  fur- 
nished room,  fuel,  light,  and  senrant's  attendance,  864^0; 
tuition,  M25.00;  board  and  tuition,  %89.50. 

For  full  infonnatiott  and  catalogue,  address  the  president, 
at  Florenoe. 


HOWARD  COLLEGE. 


Howard  College,  estaUished  in  1841,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  sooth.  Throui^out  the  states 
of  the  soatli,  and  in  many  of  the  north,  Its  inflnenoe  has  been 
Idt  In  the  osefnlness  of  its  giadnates.  From  its  inception  in 
1841  to  1887,  the  ooUege  was  located  at  Marion.  In  1887  it 
was  zemoyed  to  East  Lake,  near  Bhmingbam.  Ready  access 
from  the  city  to  the  college  is  afforded  by  a  dummy  Une,  on 
which  trains  arrive  at  and  depart  from  Birmingham  every  half 
hour.   The  distance  is  six  miles. 

The  situation  supplies  every  condition  essential  to  health. 
The  college  is  located  at  the  base  of  the  famous  Red  mountain, 
which  furnishes  a  picturesiiue  back  ground  to  the  site,  while 
the  fertile  Ruhama  valley  is  spread  out  beneath.  The  natural 
surface  of  the  region  is  undulating,  thus  affording  superior 
natural  drainage.  Large  springs  of  pure,  cool  water  abound, 
and  wells  are  obtained  everywhere  with  little  difficulty.  The 
temperature  in  warm  weather  is  moderated  by  constant  moun- 
tain  breezes.  Because  of  the  cool  nights  in  midsummer.  East 
Lake  has  bei-onie  a  popular  residential  resort.  ThrouLrhont 
the  year  the  atmosphere  is  free  from  the  taint  of  local  disease 

The  main  college  building,  recently  completed,  is  168  by  73 
feet.  It  is  built  according  to  the  most  improved  plann  of 
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architecture.  The  building  is  three  stories  high  and  embraces 
lecture  rooms,  offices,  Uboratory*  society  halls  and  chapel.  It 
is  heated  throughout  with  steam,  will  be  supplied  with  water 
and  electric  lights,  and  furnished  with  all  the  modem  conven- 
iences of  comfort.  There  are  also  two  teiok  donnitories,  and 
a  dining  or  mees  hall. 

The  geological  and  mineralogical  oaUneta  contain  a  large 
Tariety  of  spedmeiis.  A  handaome  series  of  maps  and  obarts 
and  engravings  iUostrate  leetnies  on  geology,  physiology  and 
astronomy.  The  ooUege  has  also,  a  good  chemical,  mathemat- 
ical and  philosophical  apparatus.  There  are  in  conneotioQ 
with  the  college,  and  in  snccessfnl  operation,  two  literary 
societies. 

All  students,  OTer  fifteen  years  of  age,  are  required  to  join 
the  college  cadet  corps,  which  is  drilled  not  more  than  an  hoar 
a  day.  The  cadet  uniform  is  not  more  expensive  than  civilian 
suits.  •  * 

The  courses  of  study  embrace:  school  of  English:  school 
of  Latin :  school  ot  Greek :  school  of  modern  languages ; 
school  or  mathematics;  school  of  physical  science:  commer- 
cial school ;  school  of  psychology  and  moral  philosophy. 

The  expenses  are :  Collegiate  tuition,  per  term,  830  ;  board 
per  month,  *!lii.50  ;  furnished  room,  fuel,  servant's  attendance 
and  washing  of  bed  linen  for  room,  per  month,  *3.  Sub-col- 
legiate, tuition,  per  term,  board  per  month,  ?jl2.50  ;  fur- 
nished room,  fuel,  servant's  attendance  and  washing  of  bed 
linen  for  room,  per  month  >i3.  These  expenses  are  payable 
September  6,  and  February  I,  strictly  in  advance. 

The  sons  of  ministers  engaged  in  the  active  work  of  the 
ministry  pay  one-half  of  the  tuition  fee. 

Students  who  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  minlsfesr- 
ial  board,  at  Montgomery,  are  furnished  $130  per  session  to 
assist  in  the  defrayment  of  their  expenses  for  hoard  at  Howard 
college.  Such  students  are  given  tuition  free. 

Other  ministerial  students  who  may  desire  to  pay  their 
own  board,  will  be  furnished  tuition  free  upon  the  presentation 
of  licenses  from  their  churches. 

Such  as  may  desire  to  enter  the  college  as  ministerial 
studmts,  must  correspond  with  the  president  of  the  ministe- 
rial  board,  Hon.  J.  6.  Harris,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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The  scholwtie  ytar  is  divided  into  two  tonus,  oomme&ciDg 
September  15,  and  February  1.  The  last  term  ends  the  sec- 
oDd  Wednesday  in  June.  Number  of  students,  session  eoding 
June,  1892,  was  106. 

For  full  information  and  catalogue,  address  the  President 
at  East  Lake,  Ala. 


EAST  LAKE  ATHENEUM. 


This  institution,  located  at  East  Lake,  six  miles  from  Bir- 
mingham, in  Jetterson  county,  was  established  in  1S90;  opened 
its  doors  for  its  first  session  October  7,  1>Ihi.  and  was  incor- 
porated December  5,  1890,  the  object  of  its  founders  being  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  of  learning  of  high  grade  for 
the  education  of  young  women  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  prac- 
tical industries.  '  It  is  a  private  corporation,  and  receives  no 
financial  aid  from  the  State,  but  relies  for  its  success  upon 
the  character  and  high  qualifications  of  its  faculty  and  the 
thorough  instruction  it  imparts.  The  management  of  the 
institution  is  under  a  board  of  trustees. 

East  Lake  is  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitants,  but  rapidly  ha- 
creMing ;  situated  on  high,  rolling  ground,  and  surrounded  by 
the  spurs  of  the  Appalachian  range  of  mountains.  Springs  of 
pure  and  neyer-foiling  water  gush  from  beneath  these  spurs  of 
the  mountaha,  ailbrding  an  abundance  of  the  very  best  water 
lor  drinking  and  culinary  purposes,  making  the  town  «one  of 
the  healthiest  in  the  south. 

Being  on  the  s6uthem  extremity  of  the  Appalachian  range 
of  mountains,  it  has  the  advantage  in  summer  of  balmy  breezes 
during  the  day  and  cool,  refreshing  nights,  equal  to  those  en- 
joyed  in  the  mountains  further  north,  without  suliering  the 
rigor  of  their  cold  winters. 

The  main  Atheneum  building,  which,  with  its  equipment, 
cost  $30,000,  is  90  feet  long  and  75  wide,  containing  a  chapel 
that  will  seat  at  desks  for  study  140  young  ladies,  a  primary 
room  that  will  seat  35  children,  four  recitation  rooms,  sufficient 
music  rooms,  and  one  large,  well  lighted  art  room.  It  contains 
a  dining  hall,  kitchen,  a  parlor,  sitting  room,  and  bed  rooms 
suflicient  to  accommodate  50  boarders.  It  is  situated  in  a 
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i^pne  of  iiiUive  iinibnv^eous  oaks,  on  a  commanding  site,  ni-  re 
than  h.ilf  a  mile  trom  Howard  College,  and  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  pavilion  and  lake.  The  building  is  well 
furnished  with  new  furniture  and  all  modern  conveniences, 
iocluding  blackboards,  wail  maps,  charts,  globes,  apparatus, 
and  reference  books.  Whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  other 
buildings,  arrangemeots  ure  perfected  for  tbeir  election.  Col- 
lege  and  boarding  departments  are  under  the  same  roof.  A 
mure  picturesque,  deliglitful  and  heiUtb>giving  location  would 
be  bard  to  find.  The  building  crowna  an  emiuenee  overlook- 
ing the  towo  of  £aet  Lake,  the  city  of  Birmingham,  and  the 
Jones  valley  for  ten  miles  away.  This  elevation  is  more  thnn 
DOO  feet  above  mh  level*  and  above  the  water's  level  of  the 
lake  140  feet.  So  elevated  is  the  location  that  during  the  mid- 
snmmer  the  nights  are  delightlally  cool.  There  is  nothing  to 
cause  malaria  in  or  near  the  town ;  the  consequence  is  that  it 
has  become  proverbial  for  its  healthfulness,  and  a  favorite 
location  for  health  seekers.  X6  epidemic  has  ever  visited  it. 

Boarding  pupils  are  received  into  the  home  of  the  president 
as  members  of  his  family,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  make 
this  home  pleasant  and  refining.  Pupils  from  a  distance  are 
required  to  board  in  the  Atheneum,  unless  by  special  arrange- 
ment ^th  the  president  * 

While  the  institution  is  not  under  the  supervision  or 
control  of  any  particular  religious  denomination,  special  pains 
are  taken  by  the  president,  his  family  and  faculty,  to  secure 
the  most  effective  moral  and  relicfious  culture. 

The  faculty  is  an  able  one,  and  the  president  is  Hon.  Solo- 
mon Palmer,  who  for  a  long  period  was  Superintendent  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  a  position  which  he  filled 
with  distinguished  ability  and  to  the  great  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  State. 

The  literary  course  is  divided  into  four  departments :  Pri- 
mary, intermediate,  preparatory  and  collegiate.  Besides  this 
coarse,  beginners  are  trained  in  the  kindergarten  method. 
There  is  also -a  department  of  mosio  and  a  department  of  art. 
Embroidery,  hair  work,  needle  work,  wax  work,  bead  work, 
blending  of  cokirs  so  as  to  give  the  finest  effect,  also  receive 
attention,  and  are  taught  to  those  desiring  such  instruction  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  «»5.00  per  term.  Stenography,  bookkeep- 
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ing,  and  other  practical  iodustries  will  be  taught  the  demand 
for  them  arises. 

Certificates  of  proticieacy  and  diplomas  are  conferred  in 
in  each  department. 

The  session,  divide^  into  three  terms,  begins  io  September 
and  ends  in  June. 

To  promote  economy  in  dress,  as  well  as  to  prevent  un- 
seemly rivalry  and  extravagance,  the  young  ladies  are  required 
to  wear  a  uniform  when  they  go  without  the  limits  of  the 
college  on  public  occasions. 

The  expenses,  per  term,  are :  Tuition — In  primary  depart- 
ment, $4^0  to  $6.00;  in  intenuediate  department,  87.50  to 
$9.00 ;  in  preparatory  department,  $10.50  to  $12.00 ;  in  colle- 
giate department,  815.00  to  818.00;  modern  languages,  each, 
$5.00;  (dooution,  in  class,  $8.00,  individual  lessons,  $15.00; 
music,  on  piano,  organ  or  guitar,  $12.00  to  $15.00;  Tocal  les- 
sons, in  class,  $B.00,  individual  lessons,  $15.00 ;  art,  $12.00  to 
$15.00.  Board,  lodging,  fuel,  lights,  and  washing,  per  term, 
$45.00. 

Tuition  in  regular  course  is  free  to  daughters  of  ministers 
in  the  regular  pastorate. 

The  number  of  pupiU  in  attendance  during  the  session 
ending  June,  1892,  was  189.* 

For  full  information  and  eatalogucs,  address  the  president 
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THE  ALABAMA  IiNSANE  HOSPITAL. 


EsTABLisaaisxT  —  Cafacitt  —  Mbasts  of  Svffort  —  Af- 

poiXTMENTS  —  Grounds  —  Treatment  of  Patients  — 
Mechanical  Restbaints  ~  Occcpatioxs,  Div£Bsi02is, 
BTC.  —  RsLimovs  Sbbtices. 


By  p.  Dryre,  M.  D.,  LL.JJ.,  Su^trintfivlent . 

This  hospital,  which  is  located  at  Tuskaloosa,  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  February  6,  1852, 
and  completed  and  opened  to  the  public  April  5,  1861.  It  is 
constructed  on  what  is  known  as  the  Kirkbride,  or  linear 
plan,  and  was  at  first  intended  to  accommodate  about  300 
patients.  Additions  have  since  been  made  to  the  main  build- 
ing, and  several  detached  buildings  have  bean  erected,  exclu- 
sively for  the  colored  insane.  The  capacity  of  the  hoapitai 
baa  thus  been  very  largely  increased,  and  the  boildlnga  at 
present  accommodate  between  1,100  and  1,200  patients.  There 
were,  in  Oefeober,  1891,  1,128  patients  onder  treatment  The 
entire  coat  of  tfae'bnildtng,  from  first  to  laat,  Sndnding  ftirw 
nitore,  etOn  is  half  million  dollars. 

The  inatitation  is  oontroQed  by  a  board,  composed  of  seven 
traatees,  appointed  by  the  Governor.  It  ia  supported  by  the 
State,  a  jmt  capita  of  12.25  a  week,  or  #117.00  a  year,  being 
the  Qost  of  eaoh  taidigent  patient  under  treatment  in  the  hoa- 
pitaL  Ptivate  patients,  or  those  who  pay  their  own  espensea, 
are  also  reoelTed,  the  charge  for  this  olasa  being  $25.00  per 
mofitii. 
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The  receipts  from  the  State  for  the  indigent  and  the 
charges  for  the  paying  patients  oonttitute  the  entire  income 
of  the  hospital.  Out  of  this  income  are  paid  all  the  salaries 
of  the  officers  and  employes  and  all  the  expenses  incident  to 
the  care  of  the  patients,  including  their  board  and  clotbing, 
as  wtU  as  repairs  and  improvements  on  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  hospitaL 

The  buildings  of  this  mammoth  institution  are  perfect  in 
all  their  appointments.  Conneeted  therewith  are  a  complete 
system  of  waterworks;  fire  senrice;  apparatns  for  malchig  coal 
gas;  carpenter  shops,  sapplied  with  every  kind  of  roachuiery 
for  making  doors, sashes  and  furniture;  blacksmith  shops; 
tinshops,  and  a  large  and  well^appousted  steam  laondry,  fur- 
nished with  drying  closets  and  other  approved  apparatus;  a 
new  and  complete  steam  bakery,  furnished  with  the  latest 
approved  machinery,  including  a  Vale  rotary  oven,  a  mixer, 
enmker  machine  and  other  apparatus.  A  small  steam  engine 
rotates  the  oven  and  drives  the  other  machinery.  The  bakery 
was  planned  and  furnished  by  A.  J.  FTsh  «t  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  at  a  cost,  including  the  two  story  building,  of  about 
83,000.00. 

The  system  of  waterworks,  as  a  protection  against  fire,  is 
as  complete,  perhaps,  as  any  in  the  world,  and  merits  a  more 
minute  description.  The  old  reservoir,  holding  50,000  gallons 
of  water,  into  which  the  water  from  two  large  and  unfailing 
springs  is  collected,  has  been  supplemented  by  a  larger  reser- 
voir, holding  l,000,ti<Mi  gallons,  and  located  immediately  in  its 
rear.  The  overflow  from  the  sujall  reservoir  passes  into  the 
larger  one,  and  is  retained  there  for  use  only  in  case  of  fire. 
The  bottoms  of  the  two  reservoirs,  which  are  on  the  <ame 
level,  are  connected  by  an  eighteen-inch  water  pipe,  controlled 
by  a  water  gate.  Connected  with  the  small  reservoir  are  two 
Worthmgton  steam  pumps,  made  expressly  for  this  work,  and 
which  are  capable  of  forcing  1,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
through  an  eight-inch  cast-iron  pipe,  which  entirely  surrounds 
the  building.  On  this  pipe,  hydrants,  with  two  openings  each, 
Are  placed  every  100  feet,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  pumps 
will  throw  six  streams,  through  1^  inch  noszles,  125  feet  high. 
On  the  line  of  the  main  pipe  has  been  erected  a  brick  tower, 
and  placed  upon  Hs  top  is  an  iron  tank  holding  65,000  gallons 
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of  water.  Tbis  semt  as  a  watar  supply  lor  dally  ooommip- 
■  tUm  and  for  immediate  use  In  case  of  fire,  ontll  tbe  pumps  can 
be  started.  XothiDg  could  be  more  complete  than  our  pieaent 
water-works,  and  they  leaTe  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way 

of  a  fire  service. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  special  mention,  and  distinctive 
of  this  hospital,  is  the  substitution,  for  the  original  system  of 
separate  dining  rooms  for  each  ward,  of  a  common  or  congre- 
gate dining  room,  in  which  all  the  patients,  of  each  sex  and 
color,  take  their  meals.  These  buildings,  two  in  number — one 
for  the  men  and  one  for  the  women — are  150  feet  long  by  50 
wide,  are  built  of  brick  and  covered  with  a  metal  roof.  They 
each  afford  comfortable  seating  room  for  500  patients,  with 
their  nurses  and  others  employed  about  the  hospital.  Each 
ward  has  its  separate  table,  in  order  that  a  proper  classification 
may  be  preserved.  The  patients  are  conducted  to  their  meals 
in  regular  order,  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and,  after  the  meal, 
return,  in  the  same  orderly  manner,  to  their  wards  or  to  the 
adjoining  court  yards.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are 
very  pronounced,  both  in  the  sa\ing  of  labor  and  provisions- 
It  also  enables  the  supervisors  to  exercise  a  stricter  oversight 
of  the  distribution  of  food  and  the  feeding  of  the  feeble  and 
more  delicate  patients 

The  hospital  is  furnished  with  coal  obtained  from  mines  on 
Its  own  grounds,  which  costs,  when  delivered  on  the  piemlses, 
about  one  dollar  per  ton.  This  cosl  is  of  very  superior  qnallty 
for  making  both  steam  and  illuminating  gas.  The  hospital 
bonding  and  its  wions  anneies  are  heated  throoghovt  bj 
steam  radiators  placed  In  the  cellars,  and  lighted  by  the  gsa 
mannfiBOtored  from  its  own  ooaL 

An  additional  tract  of  land,  containing  about  800  seres, 
lying  on  the  Wanior  river,  two  miles  north  of  the  present 
hospital  site,  has  recently  been  purchased  and  supplied  with 
all  the  appurtenances  and  Implements  necessary  to  a  model 
farm.  This  large  tract  of  land  affords  ample  pasture  for  the 
great  number  d  mQcli  cows  and  other  stock  belonging  to  the 
institution.  The  land  lying  on  the  river  affords  fine  tMilitieB 
for  farming.  The  original  100  acres,  oonnected  with  the  insti* 
tution  is  conducted  on  what  is  called  the  intensive  system  of 
farming — that  is  to  say  manures,  and  fertilizers  suitable  to  the 
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several  crops  are  used  without  stint,  and  the  ground  is  forced 
by  skillful  culture  to  its  utmost  capacity,  thus  yielding  an 
abundant  supply  oi  vegetables  tor  table  use  and  also  for  feed- 
ing stock. 

The  lawn  in  front  of  the  building  contains  about  forty 
acres,  and  is  beautifully  laid  out  and  adorned  with  grass, 
shrubbery  and  trees. 

The  management  of  this  hospital  is  conducted  on  the  most 
apprared  modern  principles.  Its  distinctive  features  are  the 
abmee  of  all  mechanical  restraint,  and  the  employment  of  a 
large  per  cent,  of  its  patients  In  useful  and  congenial  oocupa- 
tioos.  We  clip  the  foUowing  touohing  these  important  points 
from  a  late  report  of  the  saperintttident : 

"^TRSAT^^iX  OF  FATlfNTS. 

"There  has  been  little,  if  any,  change  in  the  treatment  of 
patients  sinoe  the  abolition  of  all  mechanical  restraint,  ten 
years  ago.  Every  year's  experience  since  that  notable  event 
has  impressed  us  more  and  more  forcibly  with  its  extreme 
wisdom  and  eilicacy.  Our  hospital  wards  have  now  the 
appearance  of  a  large  but  well  conducted  family  circle,  in 
which  all  the  members  are  actively  engaged  in  some  useful 
work  or  pleasant  pastime.  The  elfect  of  this  rational  and 
home-like  treatment  of  the  patients  is  simply  marvelous.  We 
can  now  open  our  ward  doors  and  allow  a  large  number  of  our 
patients  to  go  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  without  the  least  appre- 
hension that  such  a  privilege  will  be  abused.  Our  wards  are 
as  quiet  under  this  system,  and  their  inmates  as  pleasant, 
peaceable  and  friendly,  as  those  of  any  well  ordered  private 
family.  It  is  rarely  the  case,  as  our  neighbors  can  testi^Tt  that 
mratoal  noiaes  of  any  kind  are  heard  to  emanate  from  our 
wards,  vna  where  the  most  disturbed  and  excitable  classes 
ate  kept. 

<«(Jnder  thk  system  the  abaie  or  rough  treatment  of 
pttaits  by  wmm^  of  which  we  used  to  hear  so  mnoh,  has 
almost  oeaeed  to  oeeor.  Nnrsea  are  still  oeoaakmally  dismissed 
for  dietatorial  or  disoonrteoiia  treatment  of  their  patients,  bat 
these  offenses  are  seldom,  or  nerar,  of  an  aggravated  ofaaeaoter, 
and  under  the  M  system  of  reatraint  would  new  have  been 
notioed.  Patients  are  never,  or  very  rarely,  eonflned  to  their 
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rooms  except  in  extreme  maniacal  conditions  which  require 
quiet  and  repose.  As  a  disciplinary  measure  isolation  is  seldom 
necessary,  and  as  our  supervijtors'  monthly  reports  show,  is 
rarely  resorted  to.  The  ^reat  changes  in  the  aocial  and 
indu^itnal  Ule  o£  the  ho»pitttl  which  have  sprang  np  under  the 
neir  r^me  are  indeed  perpetual  sources  of  gratifloatinn  and 
wonder.  Truly,  as  visitors  often  say  to  me,  we  observe  very 
little  that  is  at  all  distinctive  in  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
Insane  in  a  well  oondncted  asylum  for  their  eare.  It  would 
really  seem  that  there  is  little,  if  any  thing,  more  to  be  aooomp- 
lished  in  the  oare  and  treatment  of  the  insane  in  the  best  of 
these  institntions.  Progress  in  this  direotion  seems  to  have 
canght  np  and  kept  pace  with  the  general  adyance.  Let  ns 
see  to  it  that  we  take  no  step  backward. 

«*  SISCBASnCAL  XESTRAiyr. 

»*It  was  determined  ten  vears  ai>:o  to  introduce  into  this 
hospital,  if  practicable,  the  system  of  absolute  non-restraiut, 
which  has  been  so  successfully  practiced  in  Great  Britain 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  ConoUy  and  his  follower.  The 
idea  embraced  in  this  system  is  that  the  insane,  in  public  hos- 
pitals, can  be  controlled  and  treated  more  humanely,  and  with 
better  results,  without  the  use  of  straight- jackets,  camisoles, 
mufifs,  wristlets,  restraining  chairs,  bed-straps,  crib-bedsteads, 
or  any  other  of  the  various  appliances  commonly  known  as 
restraining  apparatus.  How  this  experiment  has  succeeded 
my  reports  for  the  last  ten  years  will  amply  testify.  During 
this  long  period,  with  a  household  averaging  nearly  a  thousand 
patients,  there  has  been  no  resort  whateTsr  to  any  speoias  ol 
mechanical  restraint,  for  either  aurgioal  or  other  purposes. 
Not  a  vestige  of  restraining  apparatus  of  any  kmd  is  to  be 
found  about  the  premises,  nor  has  there  occurred  a  single  case 
in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  during  this  long  periodt  whieh 
seemed  to  Justil^  oar  require  its  use.  Instances  hm  occasi- 
onally occurred  which  to  others,  might  have  appeared  to  call 
f6r  such  applioations ;  but  in  no  smgle  case  have  they  failed  In 
■  our  bands  to  yield  to  milder  measures.  I  had  a  patient  a  short 
while  ago  who  persisted  in  stuffing  towels  and  artides  of  bed- 
ding and  clothing  down  his  throat  with  a  riew  to  setf-destruo- 
tion.  I  was  apprehensive  at  first  that  this  caae^  whieh  was  the 
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wont  we  hare  ever  bad  to  deal  with*  woold  prove  iDtmotable, 
and  that  we  might  finally  hare  to  reeort  to  extreme  measuree ; 
bat  a  few  days  of  ooottant  watching,  by  day  and  night,  entirely 
dispelled  this  fear,  and  relieved  our  patient  of  his  self-destme- 
tire  proclivities. 

I  take  the  greater  pleasure  in  recordiI^^  each  year  the  on- 
broken  success  that  has  followed  the  practice  of  this  system  of 
non-restraint  in  the  Alabama  Insane  Hospital  for  the  reason 
that  there  htis  arisen  of  late,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
a  decided  reaction  against  the  extreme  views  of  Dr.  Conolly 
and  his  followers.  Many  of  our  ablest  and  most  experienced 
physicians,  in  charge  of  the  insane,  hold  that  it  is  possible 
to  carry  the  non- restraint  principle  too  far,  and  at  too  great  a 
cost.  The  majority  of  our  American  superintendents  have 
openly  expressed  and  advocated  these  views ;  and  under  the 
leadership  of  such  eminent  men  as  Doctors  Savage  and  Yel- 
lowlees,  of  (ireat  Britain,  many  of  our  confreres  across  the 
water,  we  are  sorry  to  day,  are  rapidly  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
reactionists. 

**  The  evil  to  be  feai'ed  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
even  the  minimum  amount  of  mechanical  restraint,  is  that  its 
legitimate  and  judicious  use  at  first,  will  almost  surely  lead  to 
its  abuse  in  the  end.  Human  judgment,  uader  the  moet  favor- 
able conditions,  is  often  unreliable  and  orring;  but  more  espe- 
okUy  is  this  the  case  when  dealing  with  a  problem  so  variable 
and  complex  as  the  one  we  are  now  considering.  Under  this 
mUdar  system  of  government,  whiofa,  for  ten  consecutive  yeara, 
haa  been  In  operation  in  thia  hospital,  we  have  been  rewarded 
with  the  moet  gratifying  success.  Nothing  haa  oocurred  dur- 
ing that  comparatively  long  period  of  time  to  diange  our 
opiniona  aa  to  its  safety  and  utility.  On  the  contrary,  as  I 
have  reported  on  so  many  previous  oooaalons,  the  eiperiMiee  of 
each  successive  year  serves  only  the  more  surely  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  these  impressions.  The  comparative  order  and 
quiet  that  prevail  among  our  1,100  patients,  so  evident  to  every 
one  who  visits  the  hospital;  the  industry,  cheerfulness,  and 
spirit  of  contentment  which  are  every  where  apparent;  and 
the  absence  of  all  complaints  of  ill  treatment  or  neglect  of  any 
kind,  as  well  as  the  universal  feeling  of  confidence  and  respect 
evidenced  for  both  officers  and  nurses,  are  some  of  the  fruits  of 
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this  sysUm  which  we  would  not  willingly  forego.  We  are 
therefore  not  prepared  to  abandon  it,  nor  to  bmk  our  long  and 
honorable  record  by  a  ha«ty  or  oncaUed  te  retort  to  manual 
restniint. 

OCCUPATION,  DirBRSIOar,  ETC. 

Garlitfle,  in  one  of  his  masterly  treatises,  remarks  that 
•woric  is  the  grand  care  of  all  the  maladies  and  miseries  that 
ever  beset  mankind.*  Had  he  been  writing  with  special  refer- 
ence  to  the  insane,  he  omld  not  have  made  a  truer  obstfration. 
If  there  is  any  one  thfaig  more  than  another  oaleolaled  to  des- 
troy the  peace  and  tianqnility  of  the  patients,  and  flie  orderly 
quiet  of  the  wards  in  which  they  reside,  it  is  a  life  of  enforced 
idleness.  The  idle  man  or  woman,  whether  in  or  out  of  an 
insane  asylum,  is  either  miserable  or  mischief  making;  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  un  insane  person  who  is  willing  and 
has  the  capacity  to  engage  in  some  congenial  and  suitable  oc- 
cupation. 

"The  rule  here  is  that  all  must  work  except  the  sick  or  the 
acutely  insane,  and  the  result  is  that  more  than  ninety  per 
cent,  of  our  women,  and  seventy -tive  per  cent,  of  our  men  are 
regularly  engaged  in  some  useful  and  pleasant  occupation. 
The  women  patients  and  their  nurses  make  all  the  clothing 
for  both  men  and  women  in  the  house.  They  spin  thread 
from  the  raw  cotton  ;  knit  all  the  socks  and  stockings  worn  by 
the  plainer  class  of  patients;  make  hundreds  of  patch-work 
quilts  ;  work  in  the  laundry,  ironing  room,  and  other  outside 
departments,  and  assist  the  nurses  in  performing  their  work  in 
the  dining  rooms,  wards,  etc.  The  men  work  in  the  garden, 
on  the  farm,  in  the  shops,  and  in  nearly  all  the  outside  depart- 
ments. It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to  find  suitable  or  con- 
genial occupation  for  the  better  class  of  men,  and  for  this  re^ 
son  the  percentage  of  workers  falls  below  that  of  the  women. 

« By  far  the  best  and  safest  work  I  have  ever  ftmnd  for  the 
aTerage  insane  man  is  moving  soil  in  a  wheelbanow.  fie  oan 
perform  this  work  in  the  open  air,  and  at  an  easy,  go-as-you- 
please  pace.  Working  alone  as  it  were,  and  with  an  imple- 
ment which  cannot  be  turned  to  harm,  he  is  in  little  or  no 
danger  of  betaig  imposed  1900,  dtkwm  too  hard,  or  Injored  Ifj 
other  patients.  One  of  my  patints  very  wittily  as  well  as 
wisely  remarked  to  me  that  he  thought  *a  erasy  SMa  and  a 
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wheelbarrow  moat  have  been  made  for  each  other.'  Hundredii 
of  our  male  patients  are  engaged  erery  day  in  terracing  and 
grading  the  grounds  of  the  hospital,  and  we  still  have  enough 
of  that  kind  of  work  left,  I  am  ghid  to  say,  to  keep  them  em- 
ployed for  many  years  to  come. 

<*  Amusements  have  also  their  place  in  the  rtgim€  of  every 
well  conducted  hospital  for  the  insane,  but  they  are  of  little 
importance  as  a  remedial  agent  when  compared  to  work.  Our 
large  amusement  hall  is  opened  nearly  every  evening  in  the 
week  after  tea  for  the  diversion  of  the  patients.  Dances,  In 
which  all  the  patients  are  encouraged  to  engage,  occupy  two 
evenings  in  the  week,  while  the  others  are  devoted  to  games, 
exhibitions,  readings,  music,  or  other  pastimes  of  a  suitable 
character.  Long  walks  on  the  lawn,  in  the  woods,  or  the  sur- 
rounding country,  are  taken  everyday  by  the  men  and  women, 
when  the  weather  iiermits  ;  and  out-door  games  of  all  kinds 
are  frequently  resorted  to  by  those  who  prefer  that  kind  of  ex- 
ercise. 

Reading  is  also  a  prolific  source  of  amusement  to  our 
patients.  The  lil)rary  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
several  hundred  excellent  books,  which  are  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  reading  class  of  patients.  Several  hundred  large 
and  handsomely  framed  chromos  and  engravings  have  also 
been  added  to  those  already  in  our  possession,  and  the  walls  of 
every  room  and  of  every  ward  in  the  hospital  are  now  deco- 
rated with  attractive  pictures.  Even  the  wards  in  which  the 
most  disturbed  classes  of  patients  are  kept,  are  hung  with 
pictures  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  highly  appreciated,  and 
rarely  or  never  injured. 

Divine  services  are  held  hi  the  chapel  on  Sunday  after- 
nocHis  by  the  ministers  of  the  several  religious  denominations 
in  the  dty,  and  a  service  of  sacred  song  after  tea  is  conducted 
by  the  supervisors.  These  services  are  always  well  attended 
and  highly  appredated.** 
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PART.  SEVENTH- 


THE  CONVICT  SYSTEM  OF  ALABAMA— AS  IT  WAS 

AND  AS  IT  IS. 


liy  li.  II.  lHnr$on^  I'retklviU  Doani  o/  ln*i¥'ctor$  o/  Coneicts. 


**  t  <1ara  not  foitse  ft  itamrin;  tale: 

I  'ireail  to  fSTitvt  tltee  vitb  a  luuvb.  Affen»ive  truth." 

The  development  of  material  resources  in  Alabama  during 
the  past  twenty  years  has  been  unparalleled ;  but,  great  as  it 
has  been,  intellectual  and  moral  progress  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  it,  and,  while  our  new  cities  and  various  industrial 
establiahmoits  gratify  our  State  pride,  our  institntions  of 
religion  and  learning,  and  of  charity,  show  to  the  world  that 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  higher  duties  of  civilization. 

It  is,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise  that  so  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  reformation  of  criminals.  For  the  last 
one  hundred  years,  in  all  civilized  ooontrles,  this  has  been  a 
•abject  of  absorbhig  interest,  not  only  to  philanthropists,  bnt 
also  to  stateamen,  and  the  decrease  of  crime  is  regarded  as  of 
the  utmoet  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  society. 

But  so  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  among 
us  that  the  public  geneirally  do  not  know  that  there  is  no 
penitentiary  system  in  AUbania,  and,  in  fact,  strictly  speaking, 
no  penitentiaiy.  Inate|ui  of  a  penitentiary  system,  we  have 
two  systems  of  penal  servitude  —  State  and  county — both 
founded  upon  the  convict  lease  system,  which  cannot  be  de> 
fended,  and  for  which  an  apology  is  attempted  upon  the 
ground  of  necessity,  which  is  said  to  "  know  no  law,"  and  is 
often  made  the  excuse  for  wrong,  and  sometimes  for  crime. 
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Before  discussing  our  present  method  of  "criminal  aclmin- 
istmtion,"  it  will  be  best  to  state  briefly  what  is  known  of  its 
previous  history,  which  is,  unfortunately,  very  little. 

OLD  TIMES. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed  in  January,  to 
establish  a  "penitentiary  and  State  prison  for  the  reformation 
of  criminals."  William  Hotran,  A.  A.  McWhorter  and  Alex- 
ander Smith  were  appointed  buildinij  commissioners,  and  the 
institution  was  located  at  Wetuiupka,  Ala. 

In  October,  1830,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  bv  Governor 
A.  P.  Bagby,  and  in  October,  1841,  the  buildings  were  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  *s4,0u0.iio.  In  November,  l'^41,  William 
Hogan  was  appointed  warden,  and  J.  M.  Armstrong,  5.  S. 
Simmons  and  John  Watson,  inspectors.  They  served  until 
January,  l'^44,  when  Achilles  Bradley  became  warden,  with 
W.  S.  Kyle,  L.  1*.  Saxon  and  John  Watson,  inspectors. 

At  ."ionie  time  durinif  the  vear  l'^44  the  wooden  workshops 
in  the  yard  were  burned,  and  when  the  Legislature  met.  in 
1S45,  the  condition  of  the  institution  was  unsatisfactory* 
espedailv  as  to  money  matters.  Its  support  had,  up  to 
January,  1S46,  cost  the  State  >!53.54i).44,  and  the  receipts  from 
sales  of  manufactured  articles  had  been  $'21,5()5.75,  leaving  a 
balance,  over  receipts,  of  expenses,  of  ^l,os<>.f;o. 

Thomas  Cargill  was  made  warden,  and  W.  S.  Kyle,  F.  S. 
AIcLeraore  and  R.  J.  Harrison  inspectors,  in  January,  1846. 
But  in  Febmaiy,  of  the  same  year,  an  act  was  passed  author- 
izing the  lease  of  the  hustitution,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
lessee  became  warden ;  so  that  when  J.  G.  Graham  leased  the 
penitentiary,  during  the  same  month,  Cargill  went  out  of  oi&ce 
and  Graham  became  warden,  and  continued  to  be  up  to  the 
expiration  of  his  lease,  in  1852. 

The  names  of  all  of  the  inspectors  during  the  period  from 
1846  up  to  the  reconstruction,  in  1868,  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  among  them  were,  in  addition  to  those  already  named, 
Thomas  Williams,  John  Hardy,  Elisha  Haines,  J.  L.  Pogue 
C.  M.  Cabot  and  B.  S.  Griffin.  The  names  of  all  of  the  in- 
spectors since  1868  are  given  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

From  1852  to  1858  Moore  Jordan  were  lessees,  with  Dr. 
Moore  as  warden.  In  1858  Dr.  Ambrose  Burrows  became 
lessee  and  warden. 
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During  all  these  years  little  is  known  of  the  management 
of  the  institution.  There  were  workshops  and  valuable  ma- 
chinery, and  several  branches  of  industry  were  carried  on. 
Wagons,  buggies,  harness,  saddles,  shoes,  and  perhaps  other 
articles,  were  manufactured. 

Moore  &  Jordan  engaged  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
bagging  and  rope,  which  proved  a  failure,  involving  the  lessees 
in  heavy  loss.  It  was  also  an  exceedingly  unhealthy  employ- 
ment, causing  much  and  £atal  sickness. 

There  are  no  books  or  papers  extant,  showing  how  the 
institution  was  conducted,  or  the  names  of  the  con\'icts. 
What  little  has  been  stated  has  been  ascertained  from  old 
residents  of  Wetumpka. 

In  1862  Dr.  Burrows  was  killed  by  a  oonvict  named  Ear- 
minsky,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  at  Rockford,  and  was 
executed  in  the  yard,  m  the  presence  of  the  convicts. 

The  leases  before  referred  to  had  nothing  iu  common  with 
the  present  lease  system.  The  convicts  were  kept  and  worked 
inside  the  walls,  and  the  only  diiference  in  the  management 
was,  the  lessee  was  the  ej^-o-fieio  warden. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Burrows,  the  State  resumed  control, 
with  Dr.  M.  G.  Moore  as  warden,  and  during  the  war  he  man- 
ufactured many  articles  of  use  to  the  C6nfederacy,and  he  paid 
into  the  treasury  about  880,000.00  of  Ck>nfederate  money. 

Many  convicts  were  pardoned  during  the  war  to  join  the 
army. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  convicts  of 
that  State  were  received  into  the  Alabama  penitentiary,  and 
remained  there  until  the  spring  of  1865,  when  the  federal 
forces,  in  their  zeal  for  liberty,  threw  open  the  doors  of  the 
prison  and  turned  loose  all  the  convicts. 

Among  the  convicts  was  a  man  named  Maroney,  whoee 
wonderful  feat  in  robbing  an  express  company  at  Montgomery, 
before  the  war,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  chapters  in  crim- 
inal annals,  and  has  furnished  the  material  for  one  of  Pink- 
erton's  sensational  books.  When  the  federals  turned  the 
convicts  loose,  Maroney  refused  to  leave,  and  remained  alone 
in  the  penitentiary,  faithfully  guarding  the  place  and  endeaT- 
oring  to  prenerve  the  property  of  the  State  until  he  was 
relieved  by  those  having  authority. 
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Dr.  Moore  continued  to  act  as  wartlen  up  to  June,  ISGO, 
when  Governor  Pattoii  made  another  lease  to  Smith  ct  Mc- 
Millan, with  whom  various  parties  a{)[)ear  to  have  been  inter- 
ested. This  was  the  last  lease  ever  made  under  tiie  old  law, 
and  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  business  trausaotions  in 
which  the  State  ever  engaged.  Governor  Patton  loaned  or 
gave  the  lessees  ><I5,0Oti.O0,  none  of  which  has  ever  been 
repaid,  and  when  tliey  took  possession  of  the  place,  the  State 
owned  valuable  machinery  of  various  sorts :  when  tliey  re- 
stored the  property  to  the  State,  it  was  a  wreck. 

A  >'£W  LEASE  SYSTEM. 

In  1866  an  act  was  passed  aUeminiff  Smith  Sb  UoMUlan  to 
sab>let  tbe  oooTicts  to  be  worked  outside  the  penitentiary. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  iease  system.  Daring 
the  next  six  years  great  barbarities  are  reported  to  bare  been 
committed  upon  tbe  convicts,  who  were  scattered  ali  over  the 
State,  working  at  different  employments,  mostly  on  railroads. 
As  the  laws  for  the  government  of  convicts  luid  been  mode 
while  the  convicts  were  worked  inside  the  penitentiary,  there 
was  little  or  no  provision  for  the  care  of  those  who  worked 
outside. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reports  of  cruelty  that  prevailed 
during  this  period  are  exaggerated;  such  things  usually  are, 
but  the  enormous  death  rate — reaching  41  in  the  100  in  1J569 — 
shows  that  the  treatment  must  have  been  bad. 

There  are  no  inspectors'  reports  to  be  found  prior  to  one 
made  on  the  5th  of  July,  1868,  covering  the  period  of  two 
years  before  that  date,  although  the  writer  is  informed  that 
reports  were  made  prior  to  this ;  and  as  Ijefore  stated  there  are 
no  books  or  papers,  nor  even  a  convict  register,  to  be  found 
prior  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Bass.  When,  or  how,  the 
books  and  papers  were  destroyed  the  writer  lias  been  unable 
to  ascertam. 

Tbe  inspectors'  reports  contain  very  little  information  up 
to  1882,  except  the  lists  of  the  oonvicts  required  by  law.  The 
most  of  them  give  glowing  accounts  of  tbe  good  management 
of  the  extractors  and  boast  of  tbe  kind  treatment  and  excel- 
lent condition  of  the  convicts,  when  they  were  dying  at  the 
rate  of  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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In  June,  1872,  the  lease  of  Smith  Js  McMillan  having- 
expired,  Dr.  M.  G.  Moore  took  obarge  m  warden  for  the  State. 
The  lease  system  was  continued. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislatore  .in  the  winter  of  1872-73^ 
the  State  Senate,  being  repnbUoan,  refused  to  oonflnn  Dr. 
Moore»  and  l^irkin  6.  Willis  was  appointed  warden.  Dr. 
Moore  was  kind  and  considerate,  and  had  he  been  confirmed 
warden,  lie  would  donbtless  have  done  much  to  improve  the- 
system. 

In  Ootober,  1878,  C6L  Willis  reported  as  follows :  <*Tbe 
most  of  the  convicts  were  at  work  on  the  railroad,  under 
Rucker  and  associates.  I  had  them  all  brought  to  the  prison,^ 
owing,  principally,  to  the  fact  that  their  condition  was  such 
that  unless  they  were  better  cared  for  they  would  all  soon 
die/' 

In  1'*'73  a  plantation,  nine  miles  from  .Montgomery,  on 
the  Tallapoosa  river,  was  purchased  from  Col.  Williams.  Tlie 
soil  is  very  fertile.  V»nt  the  nl.u  e  is  low,  sickly,  and  so  suitject 
to  overflow  :is  to  make  farming  on  it  an  uncertain  venture.  It 
was  all  under  water  in  the  great  freshet  of  1>^>^6,  and  the 
guards  and  convicts  who  were  then  there  were  rescued  with 
much  difficulty  and  some  danger.  The  place  has  proved  an 
unfortunate  investment. 

Col.  Willis  died  in  the  early  part  of  1875,  and  Col.  J.  G. 
Bass  became  warden.  He  is  a  man  of  much  energy  and  fine 
business  sense.  He  repaired  and  improved  the  property  d 
the  penitentiary,  graded  the  branch  road  from  Elhiore  ta 
Wetumpka,  and  under  bis  management  the  penitentiary 
ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  the  State.  He  purdiased  thirty  acres 
of  land  adjdning  the  penitentiary,  which  was  badly  needed, 
and  he  fenced  and  improved  the  grounds  and  put  the  place  in 
better  condition  than  it  had  ever  been.  The  trees  which  he- 
planted  are  now  beantifnl'and  add  mudi  to  tlie  comfort  and 
appeiiranoe  of  the  place.  They  will  long  remsin  a  monument 
to  his  taidustry  and  good  taste. 

During  this  administration  the  inspectors  did  much  more 
than  formerly.  The  condition  of  the  convicts  was  somewhat 
improved,  but  the  inspectors  had  but  little  authority,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  they  accomplished  as  much  as  they  did  under 
the  then  laws. 
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In  JaniMry  of  18S1,  a  Joiot  oonmittee  of  the  LegUlatuxe 
visited  somt  of  the  oonriot  camiis.  They  made  a  report  and 
published  some  eridence,  portions  of  which  were  a  surprise  to 
the  pubUe.  Bat  oothiafc  was  done  at  this  Len^Uture  to  diaoge 
things  for  the  better. 

In  March,  1881,  Col.  J.  H.  Bankbead  became  warden.  At 
the  same  time  Dr.  James  Kent,  one  of  the  most  distingoished 
physicians  in  the  State,  was  indneed  to  become  an  inspector. 
From  his  high  character  and  great  attainments  modi  was 
expected,  bnt  nnlbrtniiately  be  had  time  to  visit  only  one 
prison  (NewOastle)  before  his  sudden  and  mnch  lamented 
death  in  April  following. 

The  rumors  and  the  complaints  of  bad  treatment  of  the 
convicts  continued,  and  in  the  fall  oi  ISSl,  at  the  request  of 
warden  Bankbead,  Drs.  Jerome  Cochran  and  J.  B.  Gaston 
examined  some  of  the  convict  prisons.  When  the  medical 
association  met  in  Moitiie  in  1^^•J.  Dr.  Gaston,  who  \v.\>  lis 
president,  in  an  address  to  thnt  body,  made  such  an  exposure  of 
the  condition  in  which  they  had  found  thintrs  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  State  was  aroused ;  so  much  so  that  Col. 
Jno.  T.  Milner,  then  interested  in  cDnvict  labor,  thought 
it  necessary  to  reply  to  Dr.  Gaston  through  the  newspapers. 
This  brought  about  a  discussion  in  the  press,  and  Col.  Robert 
AIcKee,  with  the  fearleas  devotion  to  right  which  has  always 
characterized  him,  espoeed  the  abuses  to  which  the  conricts 
were  snbjected,  as  no  one  else  conld  do. 

When  the  L^gishitnre  met  In  the  fUl  of  1882,  hi  rwponse 
to  the  outspoken  demands  of  pnbllo  opinion,  the  long  needed 
act*  was  passed  adapting  the  laws,  as  fiar  as  practicable,  to  the 
lease  system.  The  law  was  not  passed  in  exactly  the  shape  its 
friends  wisbed  ittobe^becanae  there  was  snch  a  strong  lobby , 
thoroughly  organized  and  skiilfnlly  managed,  that  the  act  was 
modified  in  many  respects  to  snit  their  wishes,  but  many 
changes  were  made,  and  more  was  accomplished  than  ever  had 
been  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  convicts. 

The  authority  of  the  inspectors  was  enlarged,  and  their 
duties  increased.  Frequent  inspections  were  required,  provis- 
ions were  made  tor  the  care  of  the  sick  and  to  prevent  abuse 
and  mistreatment.  K.  IT.  Dawson,  A.  T.  Henley  and  W.  D. 
Lee  were  appointed  inspectors.    Upon  the  orgiuiization  of  the 
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board  R  H.  Dawson  was  made  president ;  bat  the  president 
had.  at  that  time,  no  more  authority  than  that  of  the  other 
members,  except  to  call  meetings  of  the  board  when  lie  thought 

necessary. 

The  greatest  clKinge  of  all,  and  the  best  provision  in  the 
law,  was  that  allowing  the  governor  to  break  up  any  contract, 
at  any  time,  without  assigning  any  reason. 

Soon  after  this  act  was  passed  almost  all  the  contracts  in 
force  expired,  and  a  new  leasing  was  had  in  May,  1 5^83.  There 
were  very  many  bids,  but  contracts  were  awarded  to  Comer 
ifc  McCurdv  for  *200  convicts,  Pratt  Coal  So  Iron  Co.  for  200 
and  J.  F.  B.  Jackson  for  lOO,  leaving  lOU  with  CoL  WiUiama, 
hia  oontraot  not  expiring  until  January  1, 18i>6. 

The  warden,  the  physidan  and  the  inspectors  found  muoh 
to  oceapy  their  time.  The  physician,  in  obedience  to  the  law, 
removed  to  Pratt  Mines  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  convicts. 
At  Blount  Springs  Col.  Jackson  built  an  entirely  new  prison  ; 
at  Pratt  Mines  and  at  the  plantations  of  Col.  Williams  great 
Improvements  were  made.  The  convicts  were  better  fed, 
clothed  and  cared  for  than  they  bad  been ;  upon  the  inspectors 
devcdved  the  labor  of  searching  out  abuses  and  hiforndng  the 
warden  of  them.  The  spirit  of  the  law  was  not  fnllj  appreci- 
ated by  the  contractors  and  thdr  employees,  end  it  was  difil- 
onlt  lor  them  to  reallae  that  there  waa  a  limit  to  thehr  power 
over  a  convict,  or  that  he  was  to  be  eooeidered  aa  a  man,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  law;  oonaeqnently  there  waa 
friction,  and  it  took  time  and  patience  to  get  things  in  good 
ruuning  condition ;  the  investigations  of  the  inspectors  were 
looked  upon  as  officious  intermeddling,  and  some  ill  feeUng 
was  manifested,  but  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  careful 
to  keep  within  the  line  of  their  duty,  and  never  to  exceed  their 
authority,  and  had  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of 
Governor  O'Xeal,  things  gradually  improved.  There  had  been 
a  great  deal  of  sickness  at  the  mines  during  the  first  part  of 
the  year  1^83,  and  the  sick  had  sutfered  for  the  want  of 
proper  care.  After  Dr.  Cunningham  took  charge,  about  April, 
18S3,  there  was  a  decided  improvement,  and,  while  the  doctor's 
attention  to  the  sick  was  skillful  and  successful,  his  labors  ia 
preventing  sickness,  by  enforcing  a  system  of  sanitary  rules, 
was  of  greater  benefit  than  his  service  to  those  already  sick. 
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Although  much  was  done,  stiU  the  new  lav  did  not  aooom- 
plisb  aU  that  was  expected  of  it.  Experience  showed,  as  -is 
the  case  with  all  new  laws,  of  an  important  character,  that  it 
was  imperfect  in  many  respects ;  bat  it  gave  so  much  satisfac- 
tion that  the  democratic  State.convention,  in  1884,  adopted  a 
resolution  congratulating  the  people  of  the  State  that  the  man* 
agement  of  the  convicts  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  reproach. 

PRBSSSrr  SYSTSV. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  the  fall  of  1S84,  an  act  was 
passed  known  from  its  author,  Hon.  A.  A.  Coleman,  of  Hale 
county,  as  the  "Coleman  law,"  which  made  sweepiiii;:  changes 
in  the  convict  system,  and  is,  with  a  few  amendments,  made 
from  time  to  time,  the  convict  system  of  Alabama. 

A  tew  of  the  important  chanires  are— the  abolishing  of  the 
offices  of  warden  and  of  inspectors  of  the  penitentiary,  and 
creating  a  board  of  inspectors  of  convicts,  and  requiring  the 
president  of  the  board  to  perform  the  duties  of  warden  in  all 
business  transactions ;  the  removal  of  the  business  office  from 
the  penitentiary  to  the  State  Capitol,  and  placing  the  control 
of  the  convicts  under  the  board  of  inspectors. 

In  March,  18b5,  Mr.  Bankhead's  term  as  warden  expired. 
He  held  the  ofiSoe  during  the  moat  trying  period  in  its  history. 
He  found  the  eonviots  leased  out  to  contractors  oyer  whom  the 
law  gave  him  but  little  control.  The  abuses  and  cruelties  to 
which  th^  had  been  subjected  had  greatly  exdted  the  public 
mind,  and  demands  were  made  upon  Mm  for  reformation, 
which  he  had  no  power  to  enforce. 

The  most  difBcult  positioQ  in  whleh  a  man  can  be  placed,  is 
that  of  responsibility  without  commensurate  authority.  It 
is  not  strange  then  that  Mr.  Bankhead's  administration  should 
have  been  the  subject  of  severe  criticism ;  but  any  one  who 
will  read  the  plan  proposed  by  him  to  the  Legislature  in  1882, 
can  but  feel  that  be  was  deeply  interested  in  his  work,  and 
that  no  more  humane  system  for  the  management  of  convicts 
was  ever  proposed  by  any  one. 

Under  the  "Coleman  law,"  which  went  into  operation  in 
March,  1885,  R.  H.  Dawson  was  appointed  president  of  the 
boiird  of  inspectors,  with  A.  T.  Henley  and  W.  D.  Lee  as  his 
associates,  and  they  are  still  in  office. 
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Although  much  had  been  done,  the  inspectors  found  plenty 
to  do,  and  they  were  constantly  employed  endeavoring  to  have 
the  laws  for  the  proper  management  of  the  convicts  enforced. 

In  1>''*'^,  the  convicts  were  concentrated  as  far  as  possible 
at  Pratt  Mines,  where  two  new  prisons  were  erected,  each 
intended  for  the  accomuiodation  of  oOO  convicts.  These 
pris-  ns  are  roomy  and  comfortable,  and  are  great  contrasts  to 
the  miserable  pens  in  which  convicts  were  formerly  coolined. 
In  the  language  of  the  Hev  Fred  H.  Wines  of  Illinois,  the 
biglie«t  authority  in  the  United  States  upon  such  subjects: 
«^  These  are  the  best  cheap  prbons  in  the  Union."  Excellent 
hospitals  have  been  built  upon  plans  suggested  by  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham, and  the  work  was  done  under  his  supervision. 
These  are  well  and  neatly  kept,  and  the  siek  are  piopeily 
cared  lor. 

Since  13H8,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  other  pro> 
Tisions,  not  only  for  the  females,  and  boys  under  fifteen  years 
old,  who  are  not  allowed  by  law  to  be  worked  hi  the  mines, 
but  also  for  a  dass  of  adult  males  who  for  rarious  physical 
defects  cannot  be  worked  in  the  mines;  and  contracts  iuiTe 
been  recently  made  with  the  Milner,  Caldwdl  ^  Flowers 
Lumber  Company,  at  Boiling,  and  with  GoL  Tbos.  Williams, 
near  Wetumpka,  for  the  hire  of  these  classes  of  convicts. 
There  are  excellent  prisons  at  both  of  these  places.  In  all 
respects  the  condition  oi  the  convicts  has  been  improved  since 
1883. 

There  is,  at  all  the  prisons  where  State  convicts  are  kept, 
better  food,  clothing  and  surroundings  of  every  kind.  At  the 
mines  the  men  are  graded  each  month,  by  the  inspectors  and 
physician,  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  capacity  for 
labor,  and  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed  by  each  class 
is  fixed  by  the  inspectors. 

Whenever  a  man  complains  of  sickness,  he  does  not  go  to 
work  unless,  after  a  careful  examination  by  a  competent  phy- 
sician, he  is  declared  able  to  work.  In  fact,  so  great  have 
been  the  changes  in  the  surroundings  and  treatment  of  the 
convicts,  that,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Jerome  Cochran,  State 
Health  Officer,  "  It  amounts  to  a  revolution.^'  These  changes 
have  i:etulted  in  better  health  and  fewer  deaths. 
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The  convict  system  is  under  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Coch- 
ran. On  several  occasions,  by  order  of  the  Governor,  he  has 
made  examinations  of  the  different  convict  prisons  and  re- 
ported thereupon.  Many  of  the  improvements  liave  been 
suggested  by  him,  and  nothing  that  he  has  proposed  has 
failed  to  be  of  great  benefit  when  adopted. 

THE  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 

This  iDstitntion  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Coosa 
riw,  in  the  Aibnrbs  of  the  city  of  Weturopka.  The  location 
is  ]ow  and  fiat,  and  in  1886  it  was  inundated  by  the  overflow 
of  the  liver;  but  there  never  was  so  high  a  freshet  before,  and 
probably  never  will  be  again.  When  the  president  of  the 
board  took  charge  of  the  place,  in  ISSo,  the  buildings  were 
dilapidated  and  tlie  fences  and  everything  connected  with  it 
were  in  bad  condition.  A  'j:reat  deal  of  rei)airinir  has  been 
done  and  several  much  needed  out- buildings  erected — such  as 
barns,  stables,  siiops,  wagr»n  shelters,  etc.  Water  for  drinking 
puri)oses  is  brought  into  the  yaid  from  a  go»»d  spring  in  the 
garden,  and,  for  other  purposes,  from  another  spring  some 
distance  southeast  of  the  place.  But  there  is  not  a  full  supply 
of  water,  and,  in  case  oi  tire,  there  is  not  enough  to  do  any 
.good. 

When  ^^ewed  from  the  public  road,  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing presents  a  handsome  appearance.  It  is  ornamented  with 
trees  planted  by  Col.  Bass,  sad  with  shrubbery,  flowers  and 
^pass.  Except  for  the  bars  across  the  windows,  the  institutioQ 
might  be  taken  for  some  other  public  building  than  a  prison. 

There  is  neither  machinery  nor  land  lor  the  employmeot 
of  convicts.  About  three  sores  are  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall, 
twenty-flve  feet  high,  from  which  the  place  takes  its  name  <^ 
«tb6  walls,**  by  whieh  it  is  usnally  deslgDated.  This  yard  is 
shaded  by  beautiful  dims,  also  the  work  of  Col.  Bass.  Inside 
the  yard  are  cells  and  various  buildings  occupied  the  con* 
viets.  There  is  only  cell  room  for  208,  and  the  ceils  are  mis* 
erahly  constructed  and  are  unfit  to  be  occupied  by  human 
beings. 

8hMe  1886,  the  place  has  been  used  as  a  general  hospital 
for  the  chronic  sick,  and  those  broken  down  in  the  mines,  or 
otherwise  unfit  for  labor,  are  kept  beie.   Muoh  benefit  has 
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been  derived  in  many  cases,  and  the  practice  of  bringing  the 
sick  here  for  treatment  has  resulted  in  increased  revenue  to 
the  State.  Many  who  would  have  die<l  but  for  the  change  to 
"the  walls,'*  have  been  restored  to  health  and  returnecl  to 
work  at  the  mines,  and  during  the  past  three  years  over 
$16,000.00  has-been  realized  from  the  labor  of  such  cases. 

The  taM|>ital  here  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  except  that 
more  room  is  needed.  The  physician  of  the  penitentiary  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  position  is  at  present  flUed 
by  Dr.  George  B.  Judkins,  an  excellent  physician  and  a  good 
Samaritan,"  and  many  a  convict  has  cause  to  be  thankful  that 
he  fell  into  such  good  hands.  The  officer  In  charge  at  this 
place  i«  called  the  keeper,  and  is  appointed  by  tiie  Governor. 
The  position  is  filled  at  this  tiine  by  Mr.  T.  0.  Dawsoo. 

FINANCBS. 

Tlie  financial  affairs  of  the  convict  system  of  the  State  are 
in  as  satisfactory  condition  as  conld  be  desired,  and  better  tlian 
that  of  any  sooh  institution  in  the  United  States.  The  fbUow- 
ing  statements  will  show  the  financial  resnlts  for  different 

periods  as  far  back  as  can  be  ascertained : 

Financial  showing  of  the  Alabama  penitentiary  for  each 
bi-ennial  period  since  1874.  (Page  83,  Bi-ennial  Report  of  In- 
spectors, made  September  30,  1890.) 
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Xf  half  of  the  net  income  was  applied  every  year  to  provide 
for  working  the  ooavicts  on  State  aooount,  that  oould  be  ac- 
oompUshed  in  a  few  years,  without  any  drain  upon  the  SUte 
tieaeory,  and  would  provide  the  State  with  a  penitentiary  sys* 
tern  such  as  there  should  be,  and  as  its  founders  intended —a 
place  where  an  honest  effort  is  made  to  assist  the  fallen  to  rise 
again  and  heoome  nseftU,  if  humble,  members  of  society. 

In  Alabama  we  have  the  lease  system  at  its  best,  bnt  It  is 
a  vidoos  one.  By  engaging  in  it  the  State  admits  its  inability 
to  deal  with  those  who  vi<^te  the  laws.  No  idea  of  improve- 
ment or  reform  enters  into  it  The  ol^eot  of  the  oontraotor  is 
to  make  money.  He  can  have  no  other.  The  business  is  un* 
pleasant  and  only  profit  can  reconcile  one  to  engage  in  it.  Do 
not  be  too  hard  on  the  contractor.  Were  we  in  his  place  we 
would  do  like  him.  Can  he  be  expected  to  undertake  the 
reformation  of  convicts  when  the  State  shrinks  from  the 
task?  There  is  no  obligation  on  him  to  do  it.  "It  is  not 
so  nominated  in  the  bond."  But  can  the  children  of  a  man 
who  employs  another  to  enforce  discipline  in  his  family  be 
expected  to  make  good  men  and  women?  Neither  can  the 
violators  of  the  law  be  improved  when  the  State  gives  up  to  a 
contractor  the  administration  of  her  penal  laws.  It  is  useless 
to  repeat  here  the  innumerable  objections  that  have  been  urged 
against  it.   Let  m  hope  that  its  days  are  numbered. 

C0U2TTY  CONYICI^. 

It  would  require  to  much  space  to  attempt  an  account  here 
of  the  county  convict  system.  It  is  fully  described  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  inspectors,  from  1884  to  1890.    It  is  not  so  good 
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M  the  State  sjstam,  and  its  only  objMi  is  to  make  money  to 
keep  up  the  fine  and  lorfeitaie  in  the  eerenl  coanties. 

SniBce  it  to  say  here  that  it  poeiesseo  all  the  evils  and  hat 
Isw  of  the  advantages  of  the  State  system. 

urspscToas  of  thk  raxiTsarTiABT  sorca  1868: 


AWOcrrEo 

Jnly  5, 1868 


u 

u 


J.  A.  McCuTCBnr, 

John  Weiss, 
Baker  Kyle,  (colored) 
I.  W.  SuTTLK,  March  1, 1871 

W.  H.  Odione,  •* 

JaS.  THADSBtrS,  *> 

H.  C.  Bbtav,  (ooLored)  March  1, 1878 
S.  D.  Ouraa,  « 

G.  L.  Zimmerman, 

J.  ]M.  Bradford, 
A.  T.  GooDwv.v, 

J.  H.  JUDKIXS, 

A.  G.  Simpson, 
Ja6.  Kent,* 
J.  T.  Mc£>02rALD,t 

R.  H.  Dawsojt, 
A.  T.  Henlet, 
W.  D.  Lee, 


Harch  1, 1875 

M 
U 

March  1, 1879 
March  1, 1881 

April.  ISsi 
March  1, 1888 


Maxoh  1, 1871 
« 

a 

March  1, 1878 
« 

March  1, 1875 

a 

March  1,  1879 

March  1,  1S81 

March  1,  1683 
tt 

April  1881 

March.  18S3 

March  1, 1885 
« 

tt 


mnoTOBS  or  coimoTs — ^fsssiositts  op  tbb  board: 


arAMX 


K.  H.  Dawson, 
R.  H.  Dawson, 


March  1, 1885 
Martsh  1, 1891 


March  1, 1891 


ASSOOIATB  arSPBOTOM» 


A.  T.  Henley, 
W.  D.  Lee, 
a.  t.  hshlbt, 
W.D.Lbb, 


March  1, 1SS5 
tt 

March  1, 1887 
Marah  1, 1889 


March  1,  1887 
March  1, 1889 


•  Died. 

t  Vic*  Jame*  Kent. 
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The  C0U2JTLES  of  Alabama — Description  and  Statistics  of.* 


AUTAUGA  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  Alabama  Territorial  Legislature^  No- 
vember 21, 1818.  Territory  taken  from  Montgomery  ooonty. 
Name,  Indian;  derived  from  large  creek,  Autanga,  that  flows 
through  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  aidd  to  mean  *<]and  of 
plenty."  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  borders  on  the 
Alabama  river.  Surface,  undulating.  Area,  square  miles,  660. 
Acres,  improved,  69,717 ;  unimproved,  300,167 ;  total,  369,884. 
Populatl(m,t  white,  4,722 ;  colored,  8,487 ;  all  others,  121 ;  to- 
talt  13,330.  Ck)unty  seat,  Prattville ;  population,  724.  Other 
principal  towns,  Autauga ville,  Kingston  and  Mulberry.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  1891,  real,  $979,260.00;  personal, 
A964,193.u0.  Rate  of  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  7  • 
mills.  County  debt,  none.  Railroads,  completed,  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  &  Georgia  (Alabama  division),  7.24  miles 
main  track ;  Louisville  &  Nashville  (South  &  North  Alabama 
division),  7.98  miles  main  track ;  uncompleted,  Montgomery, 
Tuskaloosa  &  Memphis.  Telegraph,  15.22  miles  of  poles. 
Newspaper,  Progress,  weekly,  Prattville.  Church  and  school 
facilities,  good.  Climate  and  health,  excellent.  Manufacto- 
ries, Pratt  gin  works  and  Prattville  mills,  at  Prattville; 
Autangaville  factory,  Planters'  factory  and  Jighman  milla. 

tiUlclMpopvUtloatttttotiM  la  this  book  an  from  tte«MniM«f  law. 
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Lands,  light,  with  clay  snhsoU;  rim  and  oreak  hotloma  very 
fertile;  price,  $1.50  to  115.00  per  acre;  well  watered  and  tim- 
bered ;  unappropriated  government  lands  in  ooiinty,  640  aeres. 
Chief  products,  yellow  pine  timber,  cotton,'  com,  oats  and 
potatoes.  Productions  in  1889*— cotton,  acres  in  84,858; 
bales,  10,431 ;  yalue,  1499,575 ;  com,  acres  in,  19,463 ;  bushels, 
216,082 ;  oats,  acres  in,  1,989 ;  bushels,  '20,038.  Water  powers, 
numerous  and  valuable. 


BALDWIN  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  Mississippi  Territorial  Legislature, 
December  21,  IkOO.  Original  territory  taken  from  Washing- 
ton county,  but  since  added  to.  Named  in  honor  of  Abraham 
Baldwin,  the  Georgia  statesman.  Lies  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State,  on  Mobile  Bay.  Area,  1,^20  scjuare  miles; 
wotKllaiul.  all,  except  coast  marshes  :  rolling  pine  lands,  90u 
square  miles  ;  pine  flats,  720  stj[uare  miles.  Acres,  improved, 
40,768;  unimproved,  772,8?2 ;  total,  813,645.  Population, 
white,  5,6->5  ;  colored,  3,306;  total.  S,941.  County  seat,  Daphne ; 
population,  549.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1S91,  real, 
$1,096,587.00;  personal,  81,177,823.0":  total,  $2,274,41u.00. 
Rate  of  tax  m  1891,  for  all  purposes,  5  mills.  Debt  in  1890, 
none.  Railroads,  Louisville  &  Nashville  ( Mobile  <t  Montgomery 
division),  80  miles,  main  track.  Telegraph,  6u  miles  of  poles. 
Newspaper,  Times,  weekly.  Daphne.  Climate  and  health, 
excellent.  Soils,  sandy  and  unproductive  in  parts,  in  others, 
fertile.  County  well  watered  and  timbered.  Price  of  lands, 
$1.00  to  $5.00  per  acre.  Unappropriated  goyemment  land  in 
coanty,  72,800  acres.  Chief  products,  timber,  cotton,  com, 
sweet  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  turpentine  and  wood.  Products 
hi  1889 1— cotton,  acres  in,  1,487 ;  bales,  6G8;  valoe^  $31,640.00; 
com,  acres  in,  2,679;  bushels,  49,147;  oats,  acres  in,  114; 
bushels,  1,460. 


•FMOiOMMSof  1890 

tProMoaiiMwof  IHO. 
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BARBOUR  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  approved  December  18, 1832.  Territory 
takea  from  Pike  county  and  Creek  cession.  Xamed  in  honor 
of  Janws  Barbour,  Gormor  of  Viiginia.  Lies  in  southeaat 
Alabama.  Area,  888  square  miles ;  oak  and  hickory  uplands, 
with  long  leaf  pineb688  iquare  miles;  blue  marl  lands,  250 
square  miles ;  woodland,  all.  Aores,  improTed,  299,067 ;  unim- 
proved, 261^02;  tolal,  560,359.  Populatioo,  whites,  18,821; 
colored,  21,576 ;  all  others,  1 ;  total,  84^98.  Goonty  seat, 
Clayton,  popiilatioii,  997;  Eofaola,  population;  ^894.  Assessed 
Tslne  of  ptoperty  la  1891,  real,  82,582,980.00 ;  personal,  82,- 
454,885j0O;  total,  85,087,865.00.  Rate  of  tax  in  1801  for  aU 
purposes  —  per  cent.  Debt  to  1890,  887,000.00.  Railroads, 
miles  mato  track,  Snliuila  ds  Bast  Alabama,  46.80 ;  Mont- 
gomery &  Eofaula,  20.89;  Southwestern,  .80.  Telegraph, 
71.20  miles  of  poles.  Newspapers,  8.*  Banks,  8 :  capital,  8259,- 
OOO.Ou.t  Chnrch  and  school  facilities,  health  and  climate 
excellent.  Lands,  *2.oO  to  8'20.0o  an  acre.  County  well 
watered  and  timbered.  Unappropriated  government  hind  in 
county,  480  acres.  Surface  undulating.  Soil  generally  fertile. 
Chief  products — cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  pork,  molasses, 
and  livestock.  Products  in  1889  t  —  cotton,  acres,  1U4,73S; 
bales,  33,440;  value,  >;  1,565,281. 00 ;  corn,  acres,  64,8:26;  bush- 
els, 593,348 ;  oats,  acres,  8,654 ;  bushels,  59,976. 


BIBB  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  Febraary  28, 1818,  by  name  of  ^  Cahaba." 
Kame  changed  to  Bibb,**  m  lionor  of  William  W.  Bibb,  first 
Goyemor  of  Alabama,  by  act  of  Deoember  4, 1820.  Lies  near 
the  centre  of  the  State.  *Area,  825  square  miles;  hilly  lands, 
with  long  leaf  pine,  825  square  miles ;  Qihaba  eoal  field,  125 
square  miles ;  Roup's  Yalley,  100  square  miles ;  Talley  lands 


*  For  th6  names  of  the^e  new9|ia|>4*r:4  anil  where  iiublislieil.  ^ee  AppMiUx. 
t  For  Um  iuuiteit  of  tti«»«  iKiiik*  and  wtier«  l«H-at«il,  »e«s  Appendix. 
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south  of  Cahaba  coal  field,  75  square  miles ;  woodland,  all. 
Acres,  improved,  4S,003 ;  unimproved,  2^6,600;  total,  334,749. 
Population,  white,  0,044  ;  colored,  4,7So  ;  total,  13,824. 
County  seat,  Centre\ille;  population,  S39.  Other  principal 
towns,  Scottsville,  Six  Mile,  Blocton,  Randolph,  Greenpond, 
and  Brierfield.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real^ 
«j<37,050.00  ;  personal,  $934,877  ;  total,  91,772,536.00.  County 
debt,  none.  Total  rate  of  tax  on  property,  1891,  —  per 
cent.  Railroads  completed,  miles  mam  track,  Alabama  Great 
Southern,  5.32  miles;  Cahuba  Coal  Mining"  Company's,  8.10 
miles;  Eiist  Tenness^ee,  Virginia  &.  Georgia  (Alabama  divis- 
ion), 14.85  miles;  Birmingham  Mineral,  2.55  miles;  uncom- 
pleted, Montgomery,  Tuskaloosa  Memphis.  Telegraph,  32.72 
miles  of  poles.  Newspapers,  Labor  Advocate^  Blocton  ;  Bibb 
JBlacle,  Centreville;  Courier y  Woodstock.  Good  church  and 
school  facilities,  and  best  health  and  climate.  Lands  well 
watered  and  timbered :  prices  $2.50  to  $20. uO  an  acre.  Unap- 
propriated government  lands  in  county,  2,880  acres.  Soil,  fer- 
tile, especiaily  in  the  valley  of  the  Cahaba.  Products—coal, 
iron,  cotton,  small  grain,  com,  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  peas, 
beans  and  pork.  Crops  in  1889*— cpttoo,  acres,  15,098 ;  bales, 
5,216;  valae,  •237,654.00;  com,  acres,  19,448;  bushels,  S64y- 
277;  oats,  acres,  3,441;  bushels,  88,891.  In  minerals— coal 
and  iron,  Bibb  ranks  among  the  first  oonnties  of  the  State,  and 
its  timber  resonxoes  axe  fhie.  Among  the  Indnstries  of  Bibb 
Qonnty  are,  the  Brierfield  Goal  and  Coke  Works,  and  the  nail 
factory,  foundry  and  fotnace  at  Brierfield  and  the  Oahaba  Coal 
Mining  Company. 


BLOUNT  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  Febniary  7, 1818|  and  named  for  WiUie 
G.  Blonnt,  who  had  been  Govemor  of  Tennessee,  and  who^  In 
1818,  daring  the  Creek  war,  sent  troops  to  aid  the  people  of 
Alabama.  Lies  in  the  north  oentre  of  the  State.  Area,  752  * 
square  miles.  Coal  measures,  460  square  miles.  TaUey  lands, 
240  square  miles;  Brown's  TaUey,  170  square  miles;  Murphree's 
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valley,  70  square  miles :  wcxxlland,  all.  Population,  white, 
20,115;  colored,  1,812;  total,  -21,927.  County  seat,  Oneonta. 
Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  ?! 1,544, 1 41. 00 ;  per- 
sonal, 8!l,2S6,G11.00:  total,  A2,>.Sl,752.0<».    County  debt,   . 

Total  rate  of  tax  on  property,  1891,  —  per  cent.  Railroads, 
main  track,  Birniingfciam  Mineral,  24.05;  Louisville  Xash- 
ville,  19.^2  miles.  Telegraph,  41.07  miles  of  poles.  Xewspa,- 
pers,  Chrouide,  weekly,  Blountsville  ;  Blonnt  County  Xerrs- 
I^i.tpatchy  weekly,  Oneonta.  Topography,  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous, with  extensive  forests.  Soil,  good.  County  well  watered. 
Products,  coal,  iron,  lime,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  pota- 
toes, pork;  coal  and  iron  abound.  Crops,  in  lb89* — cotton, 
acres,  28^682;  bales,  9,706;  value,  $451,234.00;  corn,  acres, 
37,771 ;  bushels,  593,219 ;  oats,  acres,  10,175  ;  bushels,  95^13. 
County  well  adapted  to  stock  raising,  and  produces  fine  fruits, 
the  Blount  county  apple  being  0D«  of  the  best  grown  in  the 
State.  The  industries  of  the  county  are  varied.  limestone 
from  the  quarries  at  Blount  Springs  is  shipped  in  large  quan- 
tities to  the  Birmingham  furnaces.  Blount  Springs,  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nash>'ille  railroad,  is  a  favorite  watering  place 
for  the  people  of  Alabama.  Qood  school  and  church  faoiUties 
esdst  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  county.  Lands  range  in 
price  from  $5.00  to  185.00  per  acre.  Unappropriated  govem- 
ment  lands  in  the  oounty,  5140  aeres. 


BULLOCK  COUNTY. 


Eatabliahedby  aot  of  December  5, 1866.  Territory  taken 
from  Macon,  Pike,  Montgomery  and  Barbour  ooontiea.  Lies 
in  eaatem  Alabama.  Named  for  £.  C.  Bnlloek,  of  Barbour 
coaatj.  Area,  640  aqoare  miles  ;  prairie  regioo,  800  square 
oillea,  200  of  blaek  pndrie^  ete.,  and  100  of  bill  pndrle,  or 
Gbonoenngga  ridge;  oak  and  hickory  uplands,  with  long  leaf 
pine,  840  aqoare  miles;  woodland,  all;  nearly  level.  Soil, 
lartile.  FOpolatioo,  white,  6,066 ;  ookired,  20,996 ;  all  othera, 
1;  total,  27,068.  Goonty  seat,  Union  Springs;  popolatkm, 
2Jm9.  Other  important  towns,  Midway  and  Emm.  Assessed 
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value  of  propeity  in  1891,  real,  ll,Sd5,50'2.00  ;  personal,  SI, S3S,. 
623.00:  total,  *?8,724,1 85.00.  County  debt,  none.  Total  rate 
of  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  Sk  mills.  Railroads, 
miles  of  main  track.  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  (Mont- 
gomery tt  Eufaula  division)  38 ;  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia, 
(Mobile  ifc  Girard  division)  33.25.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles, 
72.30.  Newspaper,  Iltrdld,  Union  Springs.  Banks,*  3. 
Acres,  improved,  281,927;  unimproved,  lt>t3,445;  total.  385,372. 
Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  pork,  live  stock. 
Crops  in  18^0  t — cotton,  acres,  81,9.")0;  bales,  30,547;  value, 
81,291,335;  corn,  acres,  51,708,  bushels,  5(Vj,o45 ;  oats,  acres, 
7,223,  bushels,50,497.  Well  watered  and  timl)ered;  artesian 
wells  abound.  Excellent  church  and  school  facilities.  Lands, 
$2.50  to  810.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated  government  lands,  40 
acres. 


BUTLER  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  Deoem1)er  13,  1819.  Territorj  taken 
from  Conecuh  county.  Xiuned  for  William  Butler,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  county,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indiani, 
near  Butler  Springs,  in  ^iaroh,  1818.  Lies  in  the  south  oenfeie 
of  the  State.  Area,  782  square  miles.  Oak  and  hickory  or 
brown  loam  uplands,  332  square  miles;  pine  uplands,  400 
square  miles ;  hill  prairie  region,  30  square  miles ;  lime  bills, 
20  square  miles;  woodland,  all.  Soil,  fertile,  for  the  moet 
part,  and  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  oommeroial  fertilisen 
County  well  watered  and  timbered.  Health  and  eUmate,  ex- 
oellent.  Fopolattoo,  white,  11^68;  colored,  10,278;  total, 
21,641.  Ooooty  teat,  Gree&Tille;  popalatkn,  2,800.  OOmt 
important  towns,  Georgiana,  Garlaod,  Monterej  and  Foieet 
flome.  Assessed  yalue  of  property  in  1801,  real,  01,687^17.00 ; 
personal,  01,087,081^0;  total,  88470,048.00.  Comity  debt,  none. 
Total  rate  of  taxation,  for  all  purposes,  on  proper^,  8i>  mills. 
Railroads,  miles  main  track,  Louisville  <fe  Nashville  (Mobile  <fc 
Montgomery  division),  84.    Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  08- 
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Xewspapers,  4*  Banks,  1,  Greenville.  Acres,  improved, 
94.192;  unimproved.  40*2,443;  total,  496,035.  Chief  products, 
lumber,  cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  pork,  live  stock.  Crops 
in  lSsii,T_cotton,  acres,  47,589;  bales,  1S.20O:  value.  8?^»)5,- 
869.00;  corn,  acres,  31,662;  bushels,  415,141;  oats,  acres, 
7,342;  bushels,  73,61$.  The  orchard  receives  much  attention 
in  this  county,  and  fine  apples,  peaches  and  pears  are  raised. 
The  watei  melon  also  comes  to  perfection.  The  county  is  also 
well  adapted  to  stock  raising,  owing:  to  its  native  clovers  and 
graaeee.  The  timber  trees  are  oak,  ash,  gam,  cedar,  poplar, 
hickory,  and  the  yellow  or  kmg  leaf  pine.  Lands,  92.50  to 
$15.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated  gOTemment  land,  640  acres. 


CALHOUN  COUNTY. 


Estai)lished  by  act  December  IS,  1S32.  Territory  taken 
from  Muscogee  cession  of  that  year.  Original  name,  Benton,'* 
for  Thomas  H.  Benton,  the  Missouri  statesman,  and  author  of 
''Thirty  Years  \'ie\v  :"  changed  by  act  January  '2'J,  1858,  to 
"Calhoun,"  for  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina.  Lies  in 
northeast  Alabama.  Area,  640  square  miles  ;  Coosa  valley 
010  square  miles;  Coosa  coal  fields,  30  square  miles;  wood- 
land, all.  Hilly  and  partly  mountainous.  Valley  lands  fertile. 
County  well  watered  and  timbered.  Acres,  34o,783.  Good 
health  and  climate.  Population,  white,  23,891 ;  colored,  9,941; 
all  others,  3 ;  total,  33,835.  County  seat,  Jacksonville ;  popu- 
lation, 1,237.  Other  important  cities  and  towns — ^Anniston,! 
population,  9,998 ;  Oxford,  population,  1,473 ;  Osanna,  popula* 
tiofl,  748 ;  does  Plains,  Piedmont  and  Choooolooco.  Assessed 
TBiue  of  property,  1891,  .real»  $7,823,581.00;  personal,  $4,256y- 
418.00;  total,  111,579,949.00.  Ooun^  debt,  $7,100.  Total 
rate  of  tax  on  property,  1891,  per  oent  Railroads — miles 
of  main  track.  Bast  A  West,  85.00;  Georgia  Pacific,  29; 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  is  Georgia  (Alabama  divisiou), 
84 J8;  Louisville      KashviUe,  (Akbama  Mineral)  29.70. 
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Telegraphy  miles  of  poles,  124.48.  Newspapers,  11.*  Banks,. 
8  t ;  paid  up  capital,  $700,150.00.  County  rich  in  iron  m, 
marble  and  limestone.  Agricultural  products,  cotton,  corn,, 
wheat,  oats.  Well  adapted  to  stock  and  wool  growing.  Crops 
in  1889, 1— cotton,  aores,  29,212;  bales,  11,504;  yalne,  1689^ 
489.00;  com,  acres,  26,958;  bosbels,  429,205;  oats,  9,415; 
bushels,  101,838.  Orchard  fmits — apples,  peaches,  pears^ 
cherries,  grapes  and  plums— come  to  perfection  in  this  county. 
Lands,  85.00  to  850.00  an  acre.  Ifnappropriated  goYemment 
land  in  oounty,  7,780  acres. 


CHAMBERS  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  December  18, 1882.  Territory  taken 
from  Muscogee  cession  of  that  year.  Named  for  Henry 
Chambers,  of  Madison  county,  Alabama.  Lies  in  eastern 
Alabama.  Surf&ce,  rolling  and  hilly ;  soil,  generally  light, 
with  alluvial  bottoms  ;  light  lands  have  clay  sub-soil.  Area, 
60(»  square  miles;  all  metamorphic ;  woodland,  all.  Popula- 
tion, white,  l'2/244;  colored,  14,075;  total,  26,319.  County 
seat.  La  Fayette  ;  population,  1,369.  Other  important  towns, 
Bkiffton,  Cusseta,  Fredonia  and  Milltowu.  Assessed  value  of 
property  in  1S91,  real,  81,817,054.00;  personal,  81,541,658.00  ; 
total,  ?;x3of<,7 12.00.  County  debt,  1890,  815,000.  Total  rate 
of  county  tax  on  property,  -  per  cent.  Railroads,  miles  main 
track.  Western  of  Alabama,  (Montgomery  division)  14.25;. 
Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  (East  Alabama  Railroad)  30 ; 
Central  Railroad  of  <^eore^ia,  (jjavannah  &  Western  Railroad) 
4.50.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  78.25.  Bank,  La  Fayette,  1 , 
paid  up  capital,  850,(h»u.<m).  Newspaper,  LaFayette  Sunj 
weekly.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes; 
pork,  livestock.  Crops  in  1889  § — cotton,  acres,  79,865  ;  bales,. 
27,276;  value,  $1,348,152.00;  com,  acres,  45,297;  bushels,. 
504,273  ;  oats,  acres,  8,262  ;  bushels,  63,229.  Acres,  improved^ 
177,939;  unimproved,  204,000;  total,  381,039.  Timber,  Span- 
ish, white  and  post  oaks,  and  yellow  or  long  leaf  pine.  County 
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peculiarly  suited  to  the  production  of  peaches,  and  all  southern: 
fniits  do  well.  County  watered  by  the  Tallapoosa  and  Chat- 
tahoochee rivers  and  their  tributaries.  Minerals  found  in  the" 
county,  iron  ore,  corundunu  jrranite,  graphite,  and  a  beautiful 
soap  stone  of  gray  and  blue,  which  admits  of  as  tine  a  polish 
as  marble.  Manufactories,  corn  and  wheat  mills,  and  two 
cotton  factories  on  the  Chattahoochee  river.  *  Excellent 
climate  and  health.  Water  for  domestic  uses  abundant  and 
superior.  Good  system  of  free  schools  and  good  church 
advantages.  Lands,  x'2.00  to  >!lo.oo  an  acre.  Unappropriated- 
government  lands  in  county,  none. 


CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  .January  0,  1"^30.  Territory  acquired 
from  Cherokee  Indians  in  1S35,  hence  the  name.  Lies  in 
northeastern  Alabama.  Ililly  and  mountainous ;  large  forests 
of  oak.  pine,  etc.  Soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Area,  5S«)  square 
miles ;  woodland,  all ;  coal  measures  of  Lookout  mountain,. 
150  square  miles ;  Coosa  valley,  etc.,  430  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, white,  17,625  i  colored,  2,834;  total,  20,459.  County 
seat,  Centre,  on  Coosa  river ;  population,  847.  Assessed  value 
of  property  in  1891,  real,  *1 .786,934.00 ;  personal,  «955,159.00; 
total,  #2,742,098.00.  County  debt,  1S92,  none.  Total  rate  of 
tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  11  mills.  Railroads,  mile» 
of  main  track,  £a8t  &.  West,  1.30 ;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  Si 
Georgia,  (Decatur  branch)  25;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  ia 
Georgia,  (Alabama  diTiaion)  11.^.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles. 
86.48.  NewspapeiB,  0.t  Products,  lion  m,  ooal,  limestone, 
timber,  cotton,  con,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  pork,  live 
stock,  etc  Psrticularlj  rich  in  iron  ore  deposits,  and  several 
laige  fnmaoes  are  operated  in  the  ooonty.!  Crops  in  1889  § — 
cotton,  acres,  28.571;  hales,  11,994;  yalne,  $558,848.00 ;  com, 
acres,  80,911;  bushels,  588,412;  oats,  acres,  7,834;  bushels, 
68,754.  Acres,  improved,  78,527 ;  unimproved,  274,125 ;  total, 
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55*2,65'2.  Orchard  fruits  grow  to  perfection  in  this  countv, 
und  the  vine  is  cultivated  with  success.  Owing  to  the  natural 
grasses,  stock  raising  is  protltable.  Forest  trees,  oaks,  hickory, 
chestnut,  and  short  and  long  leaf  pine.  Water  supply  abund- 
ant. County  traversed  by  the  CcMOsa,  Chattoop^a,  Yellow  and 
Little  rivers,  and  aevaral  large  creeks.  The  Coosa  divides  the 
<;ounty  in  two,  and  imparts  to  it  fertility  and  beauty.  Valu- 
able water  powers  are  to  be  found  in  the  county.  Climate  and 
health  unsurpassed,  and  exoelle&t  school  and  chnroh  faciHtiea. 
Lands,  $2.50  to  ^.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated  fovoniBie&t 
land  in  the  county,  1,440  acres. 


CHILTON  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  December  'JO,  ISOs.   Territory  taken 
from  Autiiuffa.  ShelVtv,  Hibb   uid  IVrry  counties.  Original 
name,  Baker,  for  Alfred  Baker,  a  resident  of  the  county  :  name 
changed  in  1875  to  Chilton,  for  William  P.  Chilton.    Lies  in 
the  centre  of  the  State.    Surface,  undulating.    Area,  710 
square  miles ;  woodland,  all ;  gravelly  hills,  with  long  leaf 
pine,  410  square  miles:  metamorphic  slate  region,  220  square 
miles  ;  valley  lands,  50  square  miles.    Soil,  fertile.  Popula- 
tion, white,  11,433;  colored,  3,116;  total,  14,540.    County  seat, 
Clanton ;  population,  G23.    Other  important  places.  Verbena, 
Maplesville  and  Mountain  Creek.   Assessed  value  of  property 
in   1891,  real,   S904,2<»tKU0 ;   personal,  81,436,411.00;  total, 
$2,340,617.00.    County  debt,  1892,  none.   Total  rate  of  county 
tax  on  property,  34-  mills.    Railroads — miles  of  main  track, 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  (Selma  division),  12^2; 
Lottisville  Js  Nashville  (South  tfe  North  Alabama),  32.72 ;  nn- 
•oompleted,  Montgomery,  Tusicaloosa  &  Memphis.  Telegraph, 
miles  of  poles,  45.24.  Newpaper,  ChUion  Fi«io,  weekly,  Glan- 
-ton.  Extensive  phie  forests  in  oonnty,  and  Iron,  copper,  silver, 
.gold,  mica  and  graphite  are  fbond.  Copper  and  gold  mines 
.have  been  operated  with  sncoess.   Many  large  saw  mills  in 
the  ooonty.  Ttie  coonty  is  well  watered,  and  is  drained  by 
-the  Ooosa  and  Gkibaba  rivers  and  a  number  of  large  ereeks. 
.Health  and  climate,  excellent,  and  churches  and  schooto  are 
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nnmerous.  Verbena  and  Mountain  Creek  are  Bummer  resorts 
for  the  people  of  Montgomery.  Agricultaral  products,  cotton^ 
com,  oats,  sweet  potatoes  and  rice.  Crops  in  1889* — cotton^ 
acres,  15.050;  bales,  6,288;  yalue,  ^08,401 ;  com,  aores,  18,- 
076;  bushels,  228,478;  oats,  acres,  3,900;  bushels,  88,785. 
Lands  M.00  to  615.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated  government 
land  in  the  county,  8,820  acres. 


CHOCTAW  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  JDeoember  29,  1847.  Territory  taken 
from  Sumter  and  Washmgton  counties.  Name  derived  from 
the  Choctaw  tribe  of  Indians,  who  inhabited  the  county.  Lie» 
in  southwestern  Alabama.  Surface,  undulating  and  hilly. 
Soil,  fertile"  in  parts  and  light  in  parts.  Area,  916  square 
miles;  oak  and  hickory  and  long  leaf  pine  uplands,  816  square 
miles ;  lime  hillSt  lOo  square  miles.  Population,  white,  8,1 10 ; 
colored,  0,412 ;  all  others,  4 ;  total,  17,526.  County  seat«  But- 
ler. Other  towns,  Bladen  Springs,  Mt.  Sterling,  Pushmataha. 
Acres  in  county,  558,776.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891, 
real,  6794,552.00 ;  personal,  6454,716.00 ;  total,  61,249,268.00. 
County  debt,  1892,  none.  Total  rate  of  tax,  lor  all  purposes, 
on  property,  11  mills.  County  at  piwent  without  railroads, 
but  the  projected  route  of  the  Fensaoola  3b  Mempbia  railroad 
pasaea  through  it  Newspapers,  2.t  Products,  timber,  cotton, 
com,  sweet  potatoes,  pork,  live  stock.  Orohard  ftuits  do  well, 
especially  peaches  and  pears.  Crops  in  1889 1  —  cotton,  acres, 
87,202 ;  bales,  13,586  ;  value,  $623,873.00 ;  corn,  acres,  24,435  ; 
bushels,  851,^07  ;  oats,  acres,  2,410;  bushels,  21,401.  County 
well  watered.  The  Tombigbee  river,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
east,  and  which  is  navigable  throughout  the  year,  affords  the 
county  transportation  facilities.  County  abounds  in  superior 
springs,  both  of  freestone  and  mineral  waters.  Bladon  Springs, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  is  a  noted  watering 
place.   The  climate  and  health  of  the  county  are  good,  and 
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schools  and  churches  are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
county.   Land:^,  ?5l.00  to  $6.00  an  acre.   Unappropriated  gov- 
eminent  lands  in  the  county,  48,920  acres. 


CLARKE  COUNTY, 


Established     act  Deoember  10, 1812.  Named  for  (jenend 
.John  Clarke,  of  Georgia,  who  hid  diattnguished  himself  in  the 
Inaian  wars  in  that  State.   Lies  m  sonthwestem  Alabama. 
.Surface,  generally  nneyen ;  largely  oorered  with  pine  forests. 
Soil,  fertile  in  plaoes,  sandy  and  poor  in  others.  Area,  1,100 
:sqnare miles.  Woodland,  all.  lime  hills,  660  square  miles; 
,oak  and  hlckoiy  and  long  leaf  pine  uplands,  840  square  mfles, 
.of  which  100  are  brown  loam,  and  240  long  leaf  pine  uplands; 
rolling  and  open  pine  woods,  260  square  miles.  The  position 
of  this  county,  In  the  angle  of  the  Alabama  and  TombiiKbee 
rlTers,  is  fityorable  to  the  production  of  adirersifled  topography. 
Population,  white,  9,629 ;  colored,  12,995 ;  total,  22,624.  Oounty 
seat,  Grove  Hill ;  population,  225.  Other  towns,  ThomasTille, 
Suggs  ville,  Coffeeville,.Go6port,  Jackson,  Bashi,  Choetaw  Oomer 
.and  Gainestown.*  Acres  in  county,  improved,  46,482 ;  unlm- 
proved,  602,421.;  total,  738,858.  Asissied  value  of  property 
in  1891,  real,  $1,222,401.00;  peEtooal,  8966,516.00;  total, 
.82,178,917.00.  County  debt,  1892,  none.  Total  rate  of  tax,  for 
.aU  purposes,  on  property,  10  mills.     Railroads^  miles  of 
main  track,  Mobile  &  Birmingham,  43.08.   Telegraph,  miles  of 
.poles,  43.08.    County  drained  by  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
rivers,  which  afford  it,  also,  excellent  water  communication 
-with  Mobile  and  other  points.    County  waterfed,  also,  by  a 
•number  of  large  creeks.    Newspapers,  3.t    Products,  lumber, 
■timber,  cotton,  corn,  sweat  potatoes,  pork,  live  stock.  Orchard 
fruits,  such  as  apples,  peaches  and  pears  do  well,  and  wild 
•grapes,  muscadines  and  blackberries  are  plentiful.    The  min- 
.eral  well,  at  Jackson,  is  noted  for  its  curative  properties,  and 
•.there  are  a  number  of  salt  springs  and  wells  in  the  county, 
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-from  whloh  Mlt  was  nanofiietimd  during  the  dyil  war,  while 
the  soQthem  porta  were  hloekaded.  The  oounty  enjoys  «ioel« 
lent  school  and  ohnroh  Ikdlities,  and  the  health  and  climate 
•are  good,  ^grieoltnxal  piodnets  in  1899,  (census  of  1890),— 
cotton,  acres,  42,887;  hales,  18,876;  vahie,  8740,675.00;  oom, 
acres,  82,908;  hnshels,  441,581;  oats,  acres,  4,169;  hushels, 
88,658.  Lands,  81.00  to  15.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated  gor- 
•emment  lands  in  county,  18,680  acres. 


CLAY  COUNTY. 


Established  December  7, 1866.  Territory  taken  from  Talla- 
dega and  Riiiidolph  counties.  2famed  for  Henry  Clay,  the 
distingoished  Kentucky  statesman.  Lies  in  eastern  Alabama. 
Sorlace,  mountain,  hiU  and  valley.  Soil,  generally  light,  with 
clay  foundations;  valleys  fertile.  Area,  5l>9  square  miles 
Woodland,  all;  all  metamorphio.  Population,  white,  14,086; 
colored,  1,679 ;  total,  15,765.  Goonty  seat,  Ashland,  popnla- 
tkm,  685.  Acres  in  county,  818,150.  Assessed  value  of  pn^ 
erty  in  1891,  real,  8788,718.00;  penonal,  8294,786.00;  total, 
81,088,449.00.  Oolinty  debt,  1892,  none.  Total  rate  of  tax 
oo  property  —per  cent.  Bailroads,  miles  of  main  track.  Savan- 
nah A  Weatem,  8.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  8.  Newspa- 
per,  Clay  Ccunty  Aiisanio9^  Ashland.  Products,  cotton,  com, 
^Hieat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  hotter,  tobacco,  pork  and  live 
4toek.  As  yet,  Clay  county  is  remote  ftom  lines  of  transpor* 
tatlon,  but  is  rich  in  resources,  awaiting  development.  Its 
mountains  and  hillsides  are  covered  with  valuable  timber,  and 
many  of  tiie  useful  and  precious  minerals,  including  gold  and 
silver,  tin  and  copper  are  to  l>e  found  in  the  county.  Sulphur, 
for  the  manufacture  of  powder,  was  obtained  from  Clay  county 
during  the  war  by  the  Confederate  authorities.  The  water 
power  of  the  county  is  immense,  and  bold  springs  of  the 
purest  free-stone  water  abound.  All  the  orchard  fruits  com- 
mon to  that  latitude,  come  to  perfection  in  Clay  county.  The 
•climate  of  Clay  county  is  unsurpassed,  and  its  health  excel- 
lent. There  are  good  schools  in  the  county,  and  its  church 
facilities  are  good.  The  bracing  air  and  mountain  scenery, 
.secluded  dells  and  limpid  streams  of  Clay  are  very  attractive. 
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Lands,  $1.00  to  $16.00  an  aete.  Unappropriated  goyemment 
land  in  the  ooimty,  8,120  tern.  A^cultural  products  in 
1889,  (census  of  1890),  cotton,  seres,  20,950 ;  balesi  8,260 ;  value, 
$869,748^0;  oom,  aeres,  26,891 ;  busMs,  861,700;  oats,  seres, 
6,629 ;  bushels,  58,184. 


CLEBURNE  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  December  6,  ISGG.  Territory  taken 
from  Calhoun,  Randolph  and  Talladega  counties.  Named  for 
Patrick  R.  Cleburne,  the  Confederate  general  (killed  at  the 
battle  of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  Novem])er  20,  1864).  Lies  in 
northeastern  Ahibama  and  udjoins  the  State  of  Georgia.  Area, 
545  square  miles ;  woodland,  all ;  metamorphic,  405  square 
miles:  Coosa  valley,  140  square  miles.  Surface  mountainous 
and  rugged,  with  intervening  fertile  valleys.  Population, 
white,  12,896;  colored,  82-J  :  total,  13,218.  County  seat,  Ed- 
wardsville ;  population,  44G.  Acres  in  county,  improved, 
50,009;  unimproved,  244,613 ;  total,  292,622.  Assessed  value 
of  property  in  1891,  real,  $703,861.00;  personal,  $709,241.00 ; 
total,  $1,418,102.00.  County  debt^  none.  Total  rate  of  tax, 
for  all  purposes,  on  property,  —  mills.  Railroads,  milee  of 
main  track,  East  &  West  Railroad  of  Alabama,  8.60  ;  Geocgia 
Pacific,  20.45.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  29.05.  Newspapers, 
Ckbume  Flmcboy^  SUmdard'NmM^  Edwardsville ;  CUbums 
Nmo  Kra^  Heflln.  Bank,  1,  BdwardeyiUe.  The  Tallapoosa 
xiver  flows  tluoagh  this  county,  bat  it  is  not  navigable.  Soil, 
?ed  in  the  valleys  and  of  a  ^ght  or  grayish  oolor  along  the 
ridges.  Chief  agricultural  products,  oottoo,  oors,  wheat,  oats, 
sweet  potatoes  and  tobaooo.  Soil  wUl  adaptsd  to  the  prodoe- 
tion  of  apples  and  peaches.  Glows  and  grasses  meUent  for 
stock  raising.  County  well  timbered  and  watered.  Mineral 
lesooross,  gold,  silyer,  eopper,  lion,  mioa,  slate^  graphite,  pyri- 
tes, sine  and  kaolin.  The  region  about  Arbaoooohee  was  well 
known  thirty  years  ago  for  its  gold  mhiing  operations.  Ag- 
ricultural prodnots  in  1889  (oensos  of  1890) » eotton,  aofes, 
I4fi0n\  bales,  6,889;  vatne^  •8S5,441jOO;  eora,  aoies,  S8,474; 
bnsheto,  869,472;  oats,  aerss,  6,099;  bushels,  49^970.  The 
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health  and  climate  of  this  ooonty  are  exoelleDt,  and  its  acbod 
and  chnrch  facilities  are  good.  land,  12.00  to  $10.00  an  acre. 
Unappropriated  government,  land  in  the  county,  21,740  acres. 


COFFEE  COU4NTY, 


Established  by  act  December  20,  1S41.  Territory  taken 
from  Dale  county.  Named  for  General  John  Coffee,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  Jackson's  campaign  against  the  Creek 
Indians,  and  who  led  the  mounted  Tennesseeans  at  the  battle 
of  Xew  Orleans.  Lies  in  southeastern  Alabama.  Area,  728 
square  miles  ;  woodland,  all ;  pine  uplands,  3»58  square  miles; 
rolling  or  undulating  pine  lands,  36ii  s(iuare  miles.  Popula- 
tion, white,  UM><3:  colored,  l,r)>7  ;  total,  12,17o.  County 
seat,  Elba  :  population,  l^b.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  07,246  ; 
unimproved,  240,02.'i  :  total.  317,171.  Assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  1^01,  real,  >s45n,471.ii"  ;  personal,  8331,u73.uo  ;  total, 
8781,544.00.  County  debt,  none.  Total  rate  of  tax,  for  all 
purposes,  on  property,  IH  mills.  Railroads,  miles  of  main 
track,  none.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  none.  Newspaper, 
Cojfee  Count}/  Xeif^s^  Elba.  Climate,  healthy.  School  facilities 
moderately  good;  religious  advantages  good.  County  well 
watered ;  principal  streams,  Pea  river;  and  White  Water,  Big, 
Bluff  and  Double  Bridge  creeks.  Fish  of  superior  quality 
abound  in  these  streams.  The  county  beiug  without  river  or 
railroad  transportation,  finds  its  principal  market  at  Troy,  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Pike.  Coffee  county  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  yellow  pine  timber  belt  of  Alabama,  and 
this  timber  is  very  abundant.  Soil,  sandy,  but  bighly  prodno- 
tive  with  the  aid  of  f ertUizers.  The  prodnotions  of  the  coonty 
are,  cotton^  com,  oats,  xyo,  lioe,  potatoes  and  sngar  cane. 
Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plnms,  qnlnces  and  pomegranates  all 
do  welL  The  woods  abound  in  wild  tmits.  Ooonty  adapted 
to  stock  and  wool  growing.  Agrleoltaial  prodncts  in  1889 
(census  of  1890),  cotton,  aieres,  85,449;  bales,  11,791;  value, 
$470,701.00 ;  corn,  acres,  28,787 ;  bushels,  286,572 ;  oats,  acres, 
4,665;  bushels,  27,527.  Lands,  HUM)  to  $5X)0  an  acre.  Unap- 
propriated government  land  in  county,  8,560  aeces. 
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COLBERT  COUNTY. 


Ktitabli«bed  by  act  February  6, 1807.  Territory  taken  from 
FrankliQ  oonnty.  Named  for  George  and  Levi  Colbert,  ball 
breed  Cbickaaaw  cbiefo,  wbo  lived  in  the  coonty  and  were 
esteemed  for  tbeir  good  qualitiee.  Lies  in  the  extreme  north- 
western portion  of  the  State*  adjoining  the  State  of  MUmIs- 
sippL  Area, 556  square  miles;  woodland, all;  gravelly  hills, 
264  square  miles;  sandy  soils  of  the  Little  mountain,  170  square 
miles;  red  valley  and  other  calcareous  soils,  150  square  miles. 
Surface,  undulating—- hills  and  valleys.  Population,  white, 
12,240;  colored,  7,040;  total,  20,189.  County  seat,  Tus- 
cumbia;  population,  2,491.  Other  principal  town,  Sheffield; 
population,  2,781.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  80,551 ;  unim- 
proved,  250,251 ;  total,  339,802.  Assessed  value  of  property 
in  1S91,  real,  >f3,0nS,380.00 ;  personal,  ?H,5SS,365.00 :  total, 
Nn.400,7ol.ou.  County  debt,  none.  Total  rate  of  tax.  for  all 
purposes,  on  property,  TA^  mills.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track, 
Birmingham,  ijhetlield  it  Tennessee  River,  IT. SO;  Mempliis 
Charleston,  35.2<i ;  Xashville,  Florence  it  Sheffield,  side  track, 
1  mile.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  51.70.  Newspapers,  5.* 
Banks,  3.t  The  Tennessee  river—  navigable  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  for  large  steamers  from  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  rivers — flows  along  the  entire  northern  bound-  • 
ary  line  of  the  county,  and  is  a  most  important  commercial 
artery,  atfordinix  the  county  exceptional  transportation  facili- 
ties. The  common  school  system  of  the  county  is  good,  and 
Sheffield  and  Tuscumbia  enjoy  excellent  educational  advan- 
tages. Nearly  all  the  leading  religious  denominations  have 
churches  in  the  county,  and  its  religious  privileges  are  good. 
la  point  of  health  and  climate,  Ck>lbert  county  ia  not  anzpassed 
hy  any  county  in  the  State^  and,  in  conaequenoe,  the  county  is 
very  desirable  as  a  place  of  residence.  The  county  is  well 
timbered  and  watered.  Besides  the  Tennessee  river,  it  is 
drained  and  watered  by  a  number  of  large  creeks— Big  Bear, 
Cedar,  Spring  and  Town  creeks.  .This  county  claims  to  have 
given  the  first  substantial  encouragement  to  the  construction 

•  For  the  names  <>f  the^e  nevv<spapers  and  where  pulilislied,  ^ee  ApiicaiUx. 
t  For  tlie  tuuues  of  theii«  banks  and  wbere  located,  see  Appendix. 
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of  railways  in  the  State.  In  1831  a  track,  about  two  miles  in 
length,  was  laid  from  the  town  of  Tuscumbia  to  the  Tennessee 
river,  and  in  1S34  a  railroad  was  in  operation  from  Tuscumbia 
to  Decatur,  fortv-four  miles.  In  Tuscumbia,  the  countv  seat 
(named  for  the  celebrated  Chickasaw  chief,  who  lived  near), 
is  a  noted  spring,  or  subterranean  creek,  of  freestone  water, 
which  gushes  from  under  the  plateau  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  and  which  is  said  to  discharge  17,724  cubic  feet  of  water 
a  minute,  at  an  average,  the  year  round.  Resources  of  county, 
cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  pork,  live  stock  and  iron.  The  brown 
hematite  iron  ore  is  found  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantity  in 
the  southern  part  of  tlie  county,  and  is  rich  in  metal.  At 
Sheffield  there  are  furnaces  for  the  reduction  of  this  ore,  and 
other  large  manufacturing  interests.  At  Barton  Station,  on 
the  Meoipbis  &>  Charleston  railroad,  are  tlie  Mountain  miUs 
(cotton).  Agricultural  products  of  ISM»  (census  of  1?1mi) — 
cotton,  acres,  •J:>.ti."»l> ;  bales,  3,l)or) ;  value,  ><l'»i  v>.'>:J.t"» :  corn, 
acres,  •J7,30.*>;  bushels,  4ii*2,7*Jl;  oats,  acres.  I,l>y7;  bushels, 
2U.275.  Lands,  So.Ou  to  85o.0u  an  acre.  Unappropriated  gov- 
erameat  lancU  in  the  county,  2D(>0  acres. 


CONECUH  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  February  13,  1818.  Territory  taken 
from  Monroe  county.  Took  its  name  from  the  Conecuh  river, 
which  flows  through  that  portion  of  the  county,  afterwards 
assigned  to  Escambia  county.  The  word  "conecuh"  or  conata, 
is  an  Indian  word,  and  is  said  to  mean  "crooked."*  Lies  in 
southern  Alabama.  Area,  804  :?«iuare  miles  ;  woodland,  all  ; 
lime  hills  and  red  lime  lands,  434  ^(juare  miles;  pine  uplands, 
1 20  square  miles ;  rolling  pine  lands,  250  s<iuare  miles.  Surface, 
hilly.  Population,  white,  7,956  ;  colored,  r»,038  ;  total,  14,594. 
County  seat,  Evergreen  ;  population,  1,78*J.  Acres  in  county, 
614,400.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  *85(),229.00  : 
personal,  $920,059.00 ;  total,  ;»1,7 70,288.00.   County  debt,  none. 

•  It  to  also  aaid  thaX  the  word  U  derired  from  two  Indlu  «onlit«hioh«tOfltlitrt 

mean  "oanclnnil."  nr  "land  of  rane."  from  the  lt<— Hfal  ■traight  tttti  Hut  JlfW 
along  tb«  liauks  of  tbe  clear  .>»tream8  in  ttu)  county. 
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Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  5^ 
mills.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track.  £8cambiaf  3.50  ;  Louis- 
ville S:  Xashville  (Mobilis  Sz  Montgomery  division),  25  ;  Louis- 
ville «&  Nashville  ( Pensaoola  «fe  Selma  division),  10,  Tel^giHib, 
miles  of  poles,  60.  N^ewspaper,  Star^  ETergieen.  TTie  climate 
of  this  coanty  is  rery  bei^tby,  and  its  ehtueli  and  sehool 
facilities  are  good.  Water  for  domes  tie  pnrpoaee  is  abundant 
and  the  quality  exoellent  The  principal  streams  ol  the  oonnty 
are  the  Coneeoh  river,  Little  EsoamUa  river,  and  Morder, 
Battle,  Burnt  Com,  Sepalga,  Brosh  and  Beaver  creeks.  Re- 
sources, timber,  lumber,  cotton,  com,  rice^  peas,  potstoea,  sogsr 
cane,  millet  and  sorghum.  The  county  is  in  the  great  timber 
belt  of  Alabama,  and  its  yellow  pine  forests  are  very  valuable. 
County  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  owing  to  its  native 
grasses.  Fruits  common  to  that  latitude  are  easily  and  abun- 
dantly grown.  Agricultural  products  in  188t)  (census  of  1890) 
—cotton,  acres,  'i^.olO;  bales,  8,1»»7;  value,  8390,930;  com, 
acres,  24,224  ;  bushels,  240,>^*23  :  oats,  acres,  3,324 ;  buslieis, 
29,800.  Lands,  82.50  to  «10.«H)  an  acre.  Unapitropriated 
government  land  in  county,  3,24<t  acres.  The  manufacture 
of  yellow  pine  lumber  is  the  chief  maimfacturing  industry  in 
this  county. 


COOSA  COUNTY. 


Establlthed  by  act  (rf  December  18,  t882.  Tsiritory  ac- 
quired from  Muscogee  tribe  of  Indians.  Took  its  name  firam 
the  Coosa  river,  which  bounds  the  oonnty  on  the  west;  wuid, 
Indian,  and  said  to  mean  Mrippltng."  Lies  near  the  oentre  of 
the  State.  Area,  684  s<ioare  miles;  woodland,  all;  all  mela- 
morphio.  SorfBMW  nnewsn— hiUs  and  vaU^ys.  Sells,  wfed ; 
principally  red  and  gray,  with  thinner  soils  along  the  hlUs  and 
ridges.  The  valleys  are  broad,  beantlfnl  and  very  produotife. 
Population,  White,  10,486 ;  colored,  6,420 ;  total,  15,906.  Oounty 
seat,  Rockford;  population,  240.  Assessed  value  of  property 
in  1801,  real,  0794,728.00;  personal,  $558,912.00;  total,  $1,353,'. 
640.00.   County  debt,  none.  Rate  of  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on 

property  .   Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Savannah 

(Si  Western,  14.60.   Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  14.60.  News- 
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paper,  Coom  ^Ulmoii,  weekly,  Boekford.  Health  and  dimate 
exodlent,  and  echool  and  chnrcfa  laoilities  good.  Ko  county 
in  the  State  olfers  greater  attraetiona  to  the  home  seeker. 
Reeooroee,  cotton,  com,  wheat,  oata,  potatoes,  dairy  products, 
Utc  stock,  iron  and  sevetal  other  minerals.  In  this  county  are 
to  be  found  fine  atatuary  granite  and  beautiful  marble.  Water 
power  is  abundant  and  valuable.  At  Eellytown  is  located  the 
Bradford  cotton  faotoiy.  Very  valuable  timber,  of  various 
kinds,  eziBts  in  the  coun^.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  common  to 
this  latitude  do  well  in  this  county.  Acres  in  county,  im- 
proved, 68,004 ;  unimproved,  315,982  ;  total,  383,986.  Agri. 
cultural  products  in  188f>  (census  of  1890)  —  cotton,  acres, 
28,698;  bales,  10,U1 ;  value,  8444,369.00  ;  com,  acres,  27, J  03  j 
bushels,  359,233;  oats,  acres,  8,8S2;  bushels,  69,214.  Lands, 
82.00  to  815.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated  government  lands  in 
county,  12,080  acres. 


COVIiNGTON  COUiNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  18,  1821.  Territory  taken 
from  Henry  county.  Named  for  Gen.  Leonard  Wailes  Cov- 
ington (killed  in  the  battle  Ol  Crystler^s  Fields,  or  Williams- 
burg, Canada,  during  the  war  of  1812  with  England).  Lies  in 
sotrtham  Alabama,  on  the  Florida  line.  Area,  994  square 
miUs;  woodland,  all;  undulating  or  rolling  pine  lands,  684 
square  miles;  Ume  hills,  60  equare  milea;  pine  uplanda,  260 
equan  miles.  In  the  lofwer  part  of  the  county  vast  floiests  of 
long  leaf  pine  prevail,  with  an  undergrowth  of  grass  and  leg- 
unrfnooa  plants,  which  afford  paaturage  fbr  great  numbers  of 
cattle^  sheep  and  awine.  Bottom  lands  fertile;  uplands  thin, 
but  produce  well  with  fertiliiara.  Population,  white^  6,71S; 
colored,  SSS;  total,  7,586.  Oouaty  seat,  Andalusia;  popula- 
tlmi,  270.  Hewapiq^,  CMn^ten  Time§,  weekly,  Andaluaia. 
Aasessed  valne  of  property  in  1801,  real,  0608,251.00 ;  personal, 
t28M02.00;  total,  0974,688.00.  Acres  in  oounty,  improved, 
21/114;  unimproved,  477,389;  total,  408,958.  County  debt, 
05,000.  Total  rate  of  taac,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  11 
mUla.  The  county  is  without  milroada  or  telegraph  linee,  and 
without  navigable  streams,  Sisoept  the  Conecuh  river,  which. 
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at  certain  seasons  of  tlie  year,  is  na\'igable  for  light  boats  to  a 

point  below  Andalusia.  The  trade  of  the  county  is  by  wagon 
to  Troy,  Pike  county:  Greenville,  Butler  county,  and  Ever- 
green, Conecuh  county,  where  the  railroads  are  reached.  In 
the  county  are  the  Conecuh,  Patsaliga,  Sepulga  and  Yellow 
rivers,  and  Pigeon,  Limestone,  Five  runs  and  forks  of  Vellow 
river,  which  attord  the  means  of  rafting  timber  to  market. 
They  also  abound  in  fine  tish.  Climate  salubrious  and  health 
unsurpassed.  School  and  church  facilities  good.  Lands,  8L0O 
to  So.uO  an  acre.  LTnappropriated  government  land  in  county, 
30,000  acres.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  rye,  rice,  peas,  po- 
tatoes, sugar  cane,  timber,  lumber,  wool  and  live  stock.  Agri- 
cultural products  in  18S9  (census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres, 
7,775;  bales,  2,740;  value,  ^1*20,351.00;  corn  acres,  16,794; 
bushels,  166,755 ;  oats,  acres,  1,601 ;  bushels,  11,705. 


CRENSHAW  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  KoTember  24,  1865.  Territory  taken 
from  Butler,  Pike,  Lowndee,  CoiliM  aod  Oovingtoa  ooonties. 

Named  for  Anderson  Crenshaw,  of  Butler  county.  Lies  hi 
southern  Alabama.  Area,  640  square  miles;  woodland,  all; 
long  leaf  pine  uplands,  415  square  miles  ;  oak  and  hickory,  or 
brown  loam  uplands,  125  square  miles  ;  hill  prairie,  containing 
about  10  square  miles  of  red  lands,  60  square  miles;  red  lime 
lands,  in  lower  part  of  county,  30  square  miles.  The  lower 
half  of  the  county  is,  in  general,  pine  woods,  with  areas  of 
very  gocKl  oak  and  hickory  lands,  alternating  with  the  prevail- 
ing pine  lands.  The  soil  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  county 
is  a  gray,  sandy  upland ;  the  subsoil  is  red  clay  or  yellowish 
sand.  Lands  produce  well  with  commercial  fertilizers.  Pop- 
ulation, white,  11,732;  colored,  3,692;  all  others,!;  total, 
15,425.  County  seat,  Rutledge ;  population,  314.  Acres  in 
county,  improved,  62,229  ;  unimproved,  263,451 ;  total,  325,680. 
Assessed  value  of  property  in  county  in  1891,  real,  8763,512.00. 
personal,  8597,239.00;  total,  ^1,360,751.00.  County  debt,  >j2,500. 
Total  rate  of  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  11^  miliii.  News- 
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papers,  JEmerprit€^  weekly,  Lnwiie;  IFaoe,  weekly,  Rutledge. 
Railroads,  miles  of  main  tiack,  Alabama  AUdland,  20.09.  Tel- 
egraph, miles  of  poles,  20.09.    Resources,  timber,  lumber, 

cotton,  corn,  oats,  rye,  rice,  peas,  potatoes  and  sugar  cane. 

The  raising  of  live  stock  and  wool  growing  also  receive  con- 
siderable attention.  Orchard  fruits  do  well.  The  county  is 
well  waieied  and  timbered,  and,  in  point  of  health  and  climate, 
equal  to  any  in  the  State.  There  are  also  good  schools  and 
numennis  churches.  Lands,  sl.iio  to  -iilu.uo  an  acre.  Unap- 
propriated government  land  in  county.  'J,4bo  acres.  Agricul- 
tural products  in  (census  of  isoo)  —cotton,  acres,  o<».4><9; 
bales,  13,44*2  ;  value,  «Coii,5o4.UU  ;  corn,  acres,  29,500  j  bushels, 
tf4u,70l ;  oaU,  acres,  6,:;id  \  bushels,  42,354. 


• 

CLLLMAiN  COLNTY. 


Establiahed  in  1877.  Xaroed  for  John  6.  Cullman,  who 
located  a  German  colony  there  about  1:378.  Lies  in  northern 
Alabama,  in  the  mineral  district.  Area,  577  square  miles; 
woodland,  all ;  all  ooal  measures.  Surface,  hilly  and  undulat- 
ing. Some  of  the  altitudes  above  tide  water  are  as  follows : 
Fhelan,  790  leet;  CaUnym,  800  feet;  Milner,  888  feet;  WiU 
hite,  606  Iset  Soil  of  about  90  per  oent.  of  the  oounty  is  a 
light  sandy  loam.  Population,  white,  13.304 ;  colored,  45 ;  to- 
tal, 13,439.  County  seat,  Cullman ;  population,  1,017.  Acres 
in  county,  improved,  36,091  ;  unimproved,  294,343 ;  total, 
331.244.  Assessed  value  nf  proi)erty  in  1891,  real,  $874,H8>i.OO  ; 
personal,  8736,672.00  ;  total,  -^l, Oil, 360.00.  County  debt,  none. 
Total  rate  of  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  12  mills. 
Newspaper,  Alabama  Tribime^  Cullman.  Bank,  1,  Cullman. 
Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Louisville  &  Nashville  (South 
&  North  Alabama  division),  18.40.  Telegraph,  miles  ot  poles, 
18.40.  Resources,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, hemp,  tobacco,  flax,  .sorghum,  broom  corn,  potatoes,  etc. 
The  culture  of  the  grape  is  largely  carried  on  by  the  German 
population.  All  the  orchard  fruits  common  to  that  latitude 
do  wall.  Iron  and  coal  are  also  found  in  the  county.  There 
is  an  abuxulanoe  of  water,  and  the  county  is  drained  by  two 
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large  streams — the  Mulberry  fork  of  the  Warrior  river  on  the 
east,  and  the  fork  of  Sipsey  on  the  west.  Because  of  its  ele- 
vation, and  for  other  reasons,  Cullman  county  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  in  the  United  States.  The  church  and  school  ad- 
▼antages,  particularly  in  the  towns,  are  good*  Agricultural 
products  in  1889  (census  of  1890) ~ cotton,  acres,  15,992; 
hales,  5,268;  value,  9235,121.00;  com,  acres,  20,808;  bushels, 
285,699;  oats,  acres,  4,085;  bushels,  86,179.  Lands,  $2.50  to 
820.00  an  aore.  Unappropriated  gorerament  land  in  county, 
1060  acres. 


DALE  COUNTY. 


Established  bv  act  December  22,  1824.  Xamed  for  Gen. 
Sam  Dale,  a  celebrated  fiuhter  in  the  Indian  wars  in  Alabama. 
Lies  in  southeastern  Alaltama.  near  the  Florida  and  Georgia 
lines.  Area,  •»<)'»  square  miles  ;  woodland,  all;  pine  uplands, 
430  square  miles  ;  undulating  pine  lands,  230  square  miles. 
Surface,  uneven.  Soils,  red  clayey  loam,  gray  bottom  soil,  and 
sandy.  Population,  white,  13,8^5;  colored,  3,370  ;  total,  17,225. 
County  seat,  Ozark  ;  population,  1,105.  Acres  in  county,  im- 
proved, 103,580;  unimproved,  iOoJOG ;  total,  364,376.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  in  county  in  1891,  real,  $1,025,505.00; 
personal,  $I,077,741.0i);  total,  8*2,103,246.00.    County  debt 

—,  Total  rate  of  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  , 

Newspapers,  Southern  Star,  weekly,  Ozark;  Post,-  weekly. 
Midland  City.  Banks,  1,  Ozark.  Railroads,  miles  of  main 
track,  Alabama  Midland,  87.61;  Eufaula  A  East  Alabama, 
18.80.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  50.91.  Dale  enjoys  the 
benefits  of  good  schools  and  numerous  churches,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  counties  in  the  State.  Water  for  domestic 
uses  is  abundant  and  the  county  is  well  timbered.  The  Ghoo- 
tawhatchee  river  and  its  numerous  tributaries  drain  the  county. 
Sxtensive  pbie  forests  exist  In  this  county.  Resources,  tim- 
ber, lumber,  cotton,  com,  oats,  peas,  rice,  rye,  sugar  cane,  etc 
Fruits  do  well,  and,  owing  to  its  native  grasses,  the  raising  of 
IfTe  stock  is  profitable.  Agricultural  products  in  1889  (census 
of  1800) — cotton,  acres,  46,885  ;  bales,  10,259;  value,  $7n5,- 
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624.00 ;  corn,  acres,  41,577 ;  btuhels,  481,883 ;  oats,  acres, 

7,053;  bushels,  58,332.  Lands,  6«1.<"»  to  $10.00  an  acre.  Un- 
appropriated  government  land  iu  county,  3.G30  acres. 


DALLAS  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  February  9, 181^.  Territory  taken  from 
Montgomery  county.  Named  for  Alexander  James  Dallas,  the 
celebrated  financier,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
1814.  Lies  in  central  Alabama,  in  the  rich  agricultural  district 
ot  the  State.  Area,  954  square  miles ;  woodland,  all,  except  a 
few  square  miles  of  open  prairie :  praine  region,  85(5  square 
miles— rotten  limestone  or  canebrake,  700  ;  hill  prairies,  130; 
gravelly  hills,  with  pine,  150  sqnare  miles.  Surface,  undulat- 
ing. Population,  white,  7,906 ;  colored,  41,487 ;  all  others,  7 ; 
total,  49,S50.  County  seat,  Selma;  population,  7,622.  Acres 
in  cooBty,  608,586.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real, 
$6,497,100.00;  pers<»al,  $4,116,068.00;  total,  $9,618,068.00. 
County  debt,  $8,000.00.  Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  pur- 
poses, on  property,  6  miUs.  Newspapers,  Timu-MaUt  daily; 
Journal^  daily;  AMama  Mirror^  weekly;  Oyehiu  (colored), 
weekly,  Selma.  Banks,  3,  Selma.  Railroads,  miles  of  main 
track,  Birmingham,  Sehna  A  New  (Means,  20.70;  Ifobile  A 
Birmingham,  10.86;  Western  of  Alabama  (Selma  division), 
12.96;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  «fc  Georgia,  (C,  S.  &  M. 
branch),  2.18 ;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  (Meridian 
division),  27;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  (Selma 
division),  16.55;  Pensacola  tfc  Selma,  24,75.  Telegraph,  miles 
of  poles,  104.30.  The  public  school  system  in  force  in  this 
county  is  excellent,  especially  in  the  city  of  Selma,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  good  private  schools  in  the  county.  Churches 
are  numerous,  and  every  portion  of  the  county  enjoys  religious 
advantages.  Climate  and  health  good  and  water  abundant. 
Dallas  county  is  traversed  by  the  Alabama  river,  which  flows 
through  it  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  which  is  navi*^ahle 
throughout  the  entire  year.  The  Cahaba  river,  flowing  south- 
ward through  tiie  county,  falln  into  the  Alabama  river  at  the 
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old  town  of  Ciihaba,  but  is  not  navigable.  The  soils  of  the 
county  are  sandy  uplands,  rollincf  or  hilly  prairie,  and  river 
and  creek  bottoms.  The  soils,  as  a  general  thins:,  are  fertile, 
find  the  county  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in  the 
State.  The  county  is  well  timbered,  the  principal  growth 
beini^  yellow  pine,  the  different  oaks,  chestnut,  hickory,  gums, 
beach  and  ash.  Chief  agricultural  products,  cotton,  corn,  oats 
and  potatoes.  Products  in  18S9  (census  of  ISUU) — cotton, 
acres,  13o,14S  ;  bales,  4*2,819 ;  value,  $l,953,5*2*2.0O  ;  corn,  acres, 
45,.>T3 ;  bushels,  738, S47;  oats,  acres,  6,975;  bushels,  ^•2,l«»3. 
In  the  city  of  Selma  there  is  considerable  manufacturing. 
Lands,  83.00  to  880.00  an  acre.  There  is  do  imappropnated 
goverameat  land  in  thu  county. 


Dekalb  county. 


Established  by  act  of  January  9,  1S30.  Territory  ceded 
by  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Named  for  31ajor  General  (Baron) 
DeKalb,  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Lien  in  the  extreme  north- 
eastern portion  of  Alabama.  Area»  760  square  miles ;  wood- 
land, all;  Wills  valley,  250  square  miles;  ooal  measnres,  510 
square  miles — on  Lookout  mountain,  100  square  miles;  on 
Sand  mountain,  410  square  miles.  Population,  white,  19,881 ; 
colored,  1,228;  all  other,  2;  total,  21,106.  County  seat,  Fort 
Fttyne ;  population,  2,698.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  62,689 ; 
unUnproved,  346,263 ;  total,  408,952.  Assessed  value  of  prop, 
erty  in  1891,  real,  84,349,672.00 ;  personal,  $l,S42,b73.00 ;  total, 
16,192,545.00.  County  debt,  880,000.00,  bonds.  Total  rate  of 
county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  4^  mills.  Newspa- 
pers, Journal^  weekly.  Herald,  weekly,  Fort  Payne.  Banks,  4, 
Fort  Payne.*  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Alabama  Great 
Southern,  39;  Fort  Payne  &  Eastern,  II.  Telegraph,  miles  of 
poles,  39.  The  county  possesses  numerous  churches,  ^ood 
schools,  good  health  and  climate,  and  water  in  abundunce. 
Soils,  valley,  yellowish  or  mulatto  loam;  ridges,  sandy  and 
cherty ;  mountain,  sandy,  of  a  gray  to  yellowish  color.  Near 
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Valley  Hend,  a  sttttioD  on  the  Alabama  Gieat  Southern  Rail- 
xoeil,  in  tbia  coonty*  are  the  beautiful  falU  of  little  river,  over 
ninety  feet  in  be^t.  Valley  Head  ha:i  an  altitude  of  1,031 
feet  above  eea  leveL  Resources,  iron,  coal,  oottoo«  com,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  live  stock,  etc  Agricultural  products  in  1SS9 
(census  of  189<>)—* cotton,  acres,  15,S70 ;  bales,  4,573  ;  value, 
d:!00,45S.OO ;  corn,  acres,  30,671 ;  bushels,  515,005;  oats,  acres, 
7,637;  bushels,  60,771.  In  the  city  of  Fort  Payne  manufac- 
turing is  curried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Unappropriated 
government  land  in  county,  1,800  acres.  Lauds  range  in  price 
from  jj-.OO  to  «25.00  an  acre. 


ELMORE  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  February  15,  1860.  Territory  taken 
from  Coosa,  Autauga,  Montgomery  and  Tallapoosa  counties. 
Xamed  for  Geneial  John  A.  £lmore,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
that  part  of  Autauga  county  now  embraced  in  Elmore.  Lies 
in  central  Alabama.  Area,  652  square  miles;  woodlaod,  all; 
gravelly  bills,  with  long  leaf  pine,  230  square  miles ;  crystal* 
line  or  metamorphio,  42il  square  mUes.  Soils,  mostly  gray, 
with  varying  degrees  of  fertility.  Along  the  Tallapoosa,  and 
in  the  fork  of  tjie  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rivers,  there  are  tracts 
of  first  class  bottom  lands,  which  have  for  many  years  yielded 
heavy  crops  of  cotton.  Population,  white,  ll,oi>9;  colored, 
10,403;  total,  21,732.  County  seat,  Wetumpka ;  population, 
619.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  94,183  ;  unimproved,  296,310 ; 
total,  390,493.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real, 
81,517,075.90  ;  personal,  8942,100.90  ;  total,  82,459,175.00. 
County  debt,  none.  Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes, 
on  property,  5  mills.  Newspaper,  Times- Democrat^  weekly, 
Wetumpka.  Bank,  1,  Wetumpka.  Railroads,  miles  of  main 
track,  Louisville  &  Nashville  (South  &  North  Alabama  divis- 
ion), 16.01;  Louisville  &  Nashville  (Wetumpka  branch— El- 
more to  Wetumpka),  6.30.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  22.51. 
Church  and  school  facilities  good.  County  watered  by  the 
Alabama,  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  riven*  At  Tallassee,  on  the 
Tallapoosa  river,  in  this  oonnty,  are  located  the  Tallassee 
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Manufacturing  Company's  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  south.  Resources,  cotton,  com, 
wheat,  oats,  rice,  peas,  millet,  sugar  cane,  etc.  There  are  ex- 
tensive pine  forests  in  the  county,  and  several  large  saw  mills. 
Valuable  water  powers  in  county.  At  Weturapka  is  located 
the  State  i>enitentiary.  Agricultural  products  of  18S9  (census 
of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  42,365;  bales,  16,871;  value,  %828,- 
221.00;  corn,  acres,  25,826;  bushels,  304,092;  oats,  acres, 
8,148 ;  bushels,  86,901.  Unappropriated  government  laad  in 
ooanty,  120  acres.   Lands,  $1.50  to  $15.00  aa  acre. 


ESCAMBIA  COUNTY. 


Established  hj  act  December  10,  1868.  Territory  taken 
from  Conecuh  and  Baldwin.  Named  for  the  Escambia  rivov 
which  flows  throngh  the  comtty.  Lies  in  southwestern  Ala- 
bama, on  the  Florida  line.   Area,  972  square  miles ;  woodland, 

all ;  all  rolling  pine  lands.  Situated  wholly  within  tlie  long 
leaf  pine  region,  and.  in  general,  level  pine  woods,  gently  un- 
dulating and  unbroken.  Soil,  uniformly  light,  sandy  loam, 
and  comparatively  poor,  with  good  bottom  lands.  Population, 
white,  5,674;  colored,  2,815;  all  others,  177;  total,  8,666. 
County  seat,  Brewton;  population,  1,115.  Acres,  improved, 
7,197  ;  unimproved,  433,782  ;  total,  44i»,970.  Assessed  value 
of  property  in  1801,  real,  8928,491.00;  personal,  81,468,- 
702.(M);  total,  82,397,193.00.  County  debt,  none.  Total 
rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  5  mills. 
Newspapers,  ^S(a/ulard  Guaye^  Times,  Brewton.  Banks,  2, 
Brewton.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track.  Escambia,  23; 
Louisville  &  Nashville  (Mobile  and  Montgomery  division),  41  ; 
Louisville  <fe  Nashville  (Pensacola  division),  10 ;  Louisville  *fc 
Nashville  (Pensacola  &  Selma  division),  20.  Telegraph,  miles 
of  poIei»,  102.  Church  and  school  facilities,  climate  and  health, 
good.  Water  abundant  for  all  purposes,  and  quality  excellent. 
Conecuh  and  Escambia  rivers  flow  through  ooontjr  and,  with 
their  tributaries,  drain  it.  Resources,  oottoo,  com,  oats,  pota- 
toes, rice,  sugar  cane,  lumber,  and  liewn  and  sawn  timber  and 
naval  stores.  The  extensive  pine  forests  in  county  very  val- 
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uable,  and  there  are  many  large  saw  mills.  Cattle  raising  and 
sheep  growing  very  protitablef  by  reason  of  the  tine  natural 
posture  of  the  pine  woocU.  Agricultural  products  in  1^89 
(census  of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  972 ;  bales  40-J ;  value, 
410.00;  com,  acres,  6,080;  bushels,  100,234;  oats,  acres,  983; 
bushels,  12,664.  Unappropriated  government  land  in  county, 
80,880  acm.  Lands,  $1.25  to  acre. 


ETOWAH  COUNTY. 


P^stablished,  as  Baine"  county  (for  General  D.  \V.  Baine, 
of  Lowndes  county),  by  act  of  Deceinl-er  7,  Abolished 
by  the  convention  that  framed  the  State  Constitution  of  1^6^. 
lie-established,  under  its  [jresent  name,  by  act  December  1, 
I'^'tS.  Territory  taken  from  Cherokee,  DeKalb,  Marshall. 
Blount,  St.  Clair  and  (.dlhoun  counties.  Name,  Indian,  and 
said  to  mean  "pine  tree.'"  Lies  in  northeastern  Alabama,  near 
the  Georgia  line.  Area, -^lo  square  miles;  woodland,  all ;  in 
Coosa  valley,  •20<)  si^uare  miles;  in  Wills  valley,  00  square 
miles  ;  in  Murpbree's  valley,  4U  square  miles ;  coal  measures, 
140  square  miles — 40  on  Lookout  and  100  on  Sand  mountain. 
County  includes  parts  of  two  mountain  plateaus  and  three 
valleysy  all  having  a  northeastern  and  southwestern  direction. 
Soils,  mountain,  sandy;  valley,  red  or  yellowish  and  gray. 
The  Coosa  river  flows  through  the  county.  Well  timbered 
and  watered.  Population,  white,  18,097 ;  colored,  3,829 ;  total, 
21,921  County  seat,  Gadsden;  population,  2,901.  Other 
chief  town,  Attalla;  population,  1,264.  Acares,  Improved, 
60,808;  onimpioved,  127,012;  total,  816,848.  Assessed  value 
of  property,  1801,  real,  ^21,081.00 ;  penonal,  11,791,601.00 ; 
total,  16,112,682.00.  Total  rate  of  State  and  eovnty  tax,  for  aU 
purposes,  on  property,  11^  mills.  Kewtpapers,  Conrtsr,  week* 
ly,  Attalla;  Zscniir,  weeidy,  UXm^ITeiM^  weekly,  Gadadeo. 
Banks,  Attalla,  1 ;  Gadsden,  2.  Ridlroads,  miles  of  main  trauk, 
Alabama  Great  Southern,  22.22;  Ttanessee  A  Cocas,  10;  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  A  Georgia  (Decatur  branch),  18;  Louis* 
ville  Js  Xashville  (Alabama  Mfnml  dlvi^oo),  16.  Telegraph, 
miles  of  poles,  Atlantic  PosUil,  41 ;  Western  Union,  6.  Schools 
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gT>od.  churches  numerous,  water  and  timber  abundant,  and 
health  and  climate  excellent.  Resources,  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  orchard  fruits,  wool  and  live  stock,  coal  and 
iron  ore.  At  Gadsden  there  is  considerable  raanutacturinj. 
ALrricultural  products  in  1^>^9  (census  of  ISOo) — cotton,  acres, 
bales,  value,  «o'J3,u9o.oO :  corn,  acres,  27,7-JS: 

bushels,  428,4135;  oats,  acres,  7,*i4«>  ;  bushels,  G«>,0'53.  Unai)- 
propriated  government  land  in  county,  4,420  acres.  Lands, 
^1^0  to  e*i0.uO  an  acre. 


FAV£TTE  COUMY. 


Established  by  act  December  20,  1824.  Territory  taken 
from  Toskalooea  and  Marion  oovmties.   Named  lor  General 

LaFayette,  of  revolutionary  fame.  Lies  in  northwestern  Ala- 
bama, near  the  Mississippi  line.  Area,  7uO  square  miles: 
woodland,  all ;  coal  measures,  •340  square  miles  :  gravelly  pine 
hills,  00  square  miles.  Soil,  principally  brown  loam,  with  red 
clayey  loam  subsoil,  with  timber  of  post,  red  and  blackjack 
oaks,  chestnut,  short  leaf  pine,  etc.  Population,  white,  11,062; 
colored,  1,761  :  total,  12,823.  County  seat,  Fayette  Court 
House.  Acres,  improved,  47,483:  unimproved,  340,366;  total, 
887,849.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  *572,621.00; 
personal,  $1,012,668.00;  total,  $1,585,289.00.  County  debt,  815,- 
000.  Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  — . 
Newspaper,  Senti7iel^  weekly,  Fayette  Court  House.  Railroads, 
miles  of  main  track,  Georgia  Pacific,  30.15;  Kansas  City,  Mem- 
phia  &  Birmingham,  7.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles.  Western 
Union,  37.15.  Valuable  water  powers.  School  and  church 
facilities,  particularly  in  Fayette  Court  House,  f^ood.  Health 
and  climate  earaellmt.  Reeouroes,  inn  ore,  coal,  cotton,  com, 
wheftt,  oats,  rye,  sugar  cane,  etc.  Especially  rich  in  coal  and 
iron  ote.  Well  timbered.  Stock  raising  profitable.  Agricul- 
tunl  piodiiota  in  1880  (census  of  1800)— oottoo,  aeree,  18,M0; 
teiea,  <I,U1;  valiie,  0288,430;  com,  mm,  25,606;  buehala, 
864,580;  oato,  aoM, 4,604;  bnsliels,  87^00.  Iliiappflopiiatod 
goTerament  land  in  county,  18,200  aeree.  Landa,  02.00  to 
020.00  an  acre. 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  Territorial  Legialatare*  approved 
Febroary  4^  1818.  Named  for  Benjamin  FranUiiit  the  philos- 
opher. Ilea  in  the  eixtreme  northwestern  portion  of  the  State 
and  on  the  HissisBippi  line.  Area,  020  square  miles ;  wood- 
land,  ail ;  red  valley  and  other  ealcareooa  lands,  280  square 
miles;  sandy  soils  of  the  Little  monatain,  40  square  miles; 
gravelly  hills,  200  square  miles;  coal  measures,  150  square 
miles.  The  northern  half  of  the  county  is  a  valley,  known  as 
Russell's  valley ;  the  southern  half  is  high  table  land,  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Warrior  coal  field.  Valley  lauds  fertile. 
Prevailing  timber,  red,  white  and  black  oaks,  poplar,  hack- 
berry,  black  walnut,  cherry  and  hickory.  Population,  white, 
y.55i>:  colored.  l,lol  ;  total,  10,681.  County  seat,  Bel  Green. 
Acres,  improved,  4o.4ol  :  unuiiproved,  •J'^>',>4r> ;  total,  320, '.iTO. 
Assessed  value  ot  proi)erty  in  1>^91,  real,  >i7S3,54l5.O0  ;  per- 
sonal. 8<»<»l,i;i»o :   total,  >jl,;JSo,'J:>U.o(i.    Cuunty  debt.  ^22,000. 

Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  . 

Keu'spaper,  i^out/ient  Idta^  weekly,  ]-Ju>sell ville.  Railroads, 
miles  or  main  track,  Birmingham,  Shettiekl  it  Tennessee  Hiver, 
19.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  19.  Water  abundant.  County 
well  timbered.  Health,  climate,  church  and  school  facilities 
good.  Resources,  coal,  iron  ore,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  etc.  Fine  grasses  and  clover,  making  stock  raising 
easy  and  profitable.  Agricultural  products  in  1889  (census  of 
18d0)— cotton,  acres,  12,117;  bales,  2,6G9;  value,  $111,618.00  ; 
corn,  acres,  20,170;  bushels,  306,343;  oats,  acres,  2,152;  bush- 
eU»  16,048.  Unappropriated  goTernmeat  land  in  county,  32,040 
acree.  Lands,  $2.50  to  $10.00  an  acre. 


GENEVA  COUNTY. 


Batablished  by  act  December  26,  1868.  Territory  from 
Coffee,  Dale  and  Henry  counties.  Ltes  In  extreme  southeast- 
ern Alabama  and  on  Florida  line.  Area,  640  square  miles; 
woodland,  all ;  nearly  all  undulating  pine  lands,  with  about  30 
square  miles  of  red  lime  lauds.   Prevailing  soil,  sandy,  oi  a 
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gray  or  ash  color,  and  produces  well  with  f ertUixer.  Timber, 
long  leaf  ^ne,  poet  oalc»  hickory,  broad  leaf  blackjack,  red 
oak,  etc.  POpolation,  whiter  9,648;  colored,  1,947;  total, 
10,690.  County  seat,  Geneva;  popiUatioa,  687.  Acres,  im- 
proved, 33,622;  unimproved,  202,432;  total,  236,054.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  9541,688.00 ;  personal, 
9889,092.00;  total,  9880,725.00.  County  debt,  64*,000.  Toesl 
rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  14^  mills.  News- 
paper, Record,  weekly,  Geneva.  Bank,  1,  Geneva.  Railroads, 
none.  Telegraph,  none.  Choctawhatchee  river  flows  through 
county,  and  is  navigable  as  high  as  Geneva  town.  Valuable 
water  power.  Numerous  streams  full  of  excellent  fish.  School 
facilities  moderately  good  and  annually  improving.  Churches 
mostly  r>a[)U-^c  and  Methodist.  Water  for  all  domestic  pur- 
poses abundant  and  of  purest  quality.  Kesources,  timber, 
naval  stores,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.  Principal  occu- 
pations, lumber,  and  sheep  and  cattle  raising.  Agricultural 
products  in  1>^^0  (census  of  1?90)— cotton,  acres,  -21,103  ;  bales, 
7,1 5S  ;  value,  $3'24,0?<2.o(j ;  corn,  acres,  21.154  :  V)ushels.  216,893 ; 
oats,  acres,  2,oS4-;  busliels,  7,740.  Unappropriated  govern- 
ment laud  in  county,  17,040  acres.  Lands,  %1.U0  to  ^lO.uO  an 
acre. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  18,  1819.  Territory  from 
Marengo  and  Tnskaloosa  counties.  Named  for  Major  General 
Nathaniel  Greene,  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Lies  in  western 
Alabama,  abont  midway  between  the  northern  and  southem 
boundaries  of  the  State.  Area,  544  square  miles ;  woodland, 
all,  except  a  few  small  patches  of  open  prairie,  aggregating 
abont  25  square  miles ;  prairie  region,  abont  419  square  miles ; 
gravelly  hills,  with  long  leaf  pine,  125  square  miles.  In  its 
agrienltnral  feature,  oonnty  shows  two  widely  different  diiris- 
ions :  the  upper,  with  its  brown  loam  soils,  and  the  lower,  with 
prairie  or  calcareoos  soils.  On  these  latter  soils  the  greater 
part  of  the  cotton  of  the  county  is  raised.  Hie  Warriivr  river 
makes  the  eastern  and  tiie  Tbmbigbee  river  the  weatem 
boundary  of  the  county.   Warrior  bottom  lands  very  fertile, 
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Imt  Bijbto  to  msfloir.  lak  tilt  lomr  part  of  tho  county  Is 
what  is  known  as  the  oFork,"  otisbfstsd,  espedally  before  the 
war,  for  its  fine  cotton  plantations.  Population,  white,  3,1 92 ; 
colored,  18,815;  total,  22,007.  County  seat,  Eutaw;  popula- 
tion, 1,115.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  108,749;  unimproved, 
295,450;  total,  404,199.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891, 
real,  $1,469,767.00;  personal,  81,186,662.00  ;  total,  $t2,C56,429.00. 
County  debt,  1890,  none.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Ala- 
bama Great  Southern,  '20.  N'ewspapers,  Whig  and  Observer^ 
weekly,  Mirror,  weekly,  Eutaw ;  Progress^  weekly,  Forkland. 
Bank,  1,  Eutaw.  Products,  cotton,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  etc. 
County  one  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in  the  State. 
Products  in  1S"^9  (census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres,  76,384; 
bales,  20,901  ;  value,  >?920,S24.00  ;  corn,  acres,  31,034  ;  bushels, 
495,030  :  oats,  acres,  2,398 ;  bushels,  27,727.  The  Warrior 
river,  on  the  east,  and  the  Tombigbee  river,  on  the  west,  both 
navigable,  afford  the  county  excellent  water  transportation. 
Unappropriated  government  land  in  county,  none.  Lands, 
$2.50  to  825.00  an  acre.  There  are  good  schools  throughout 
the  entire  county,  and  churches  of  all  denominations.  Health 
and  dimate  good. 


HALE  COUNTY. 


•  Established  by  sot  Januaiy  80, 1867.  Territory  taken  from 
Greene,  Perry,  Tnsksloosa  snd  Marengo  ooimties.  Named  for 
Colonel  Stephen  F.  Hale  of  Greene  ooonty.  Lies  In  the  west 
centre  of  the  State.  Area,  782  square  miles;  woodland,  all, 
exeept  a  few  tracts  of  open  prairie.  County  about  eraily 
diTided  between  prairie  region  and  gravelly  hills  witii  pine. 
Upper  half  of  county,  rolling  uplands;  lower  half,  mostly 
prairie,  very  slightly  undulating,  and  very  little  elevated  above 
the  water  courses.  In  the  uplands,  the  red  loam  forms  all  the 
most  important  soils  and  subsoils.  The  tablelands  and  the 
better  class  of  uplands  generally  have  a  brown  loam  soil,  with 
red  clay  subsoil.  Warrior  river  bottom  lands  very  fertile  and 
well  suited  to  corn.  Some  of  the  best  canebrake  lands  of  the 
State  are  in  this  county,  and  the  uplands  and  river  lands  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  are  among  the  best  of  their 
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class.  Altogether,  Hale  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  couotios 
(if  the  State.  The  Warrior  river  bounds  the  county  on  the 
west,  and,  being  navigable  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  affords  the  county  good  water  transportation.  Popula- 
tion, white,  5,053  ;  colored,  2*2,448  ;  total,  27,501.  County  seat, 
Greensboro;  population,  1,759.  Other  towns,  Newberne,  Ha- 
vana, Stewart  Station,  and  New  Prospect.  Acres  in  county, 
improved,  138,815;  unimproved,  272,049;  total,  410,864.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  ^1,060,915.00  ;  personal, 
$1,272,738.00  ;  total,  82,933,653.00.  County  debt,  1890,  $25,- 
600.00.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Alabama  Great 
Southern,  17.22 ;  East  Tennessee,  ^'i^ginia  &  Georgia  (Akron 
branch),  28 ;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  (Meridian 
division),  5.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  53.  Newspapers, 
Alabama  Beacon,  weekly,  Watchman^  Greensboro.  Bank,  1, 
Greensboro.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  peas,  etc. 
Crops  in  1889  (census  of  ISOO) — cotton,  acres.  00.7:!«  ;  bales, 
28,973;  value,  81,332,033.00;  corn,  acres,  41,9:i3j  bushels, 
676,279  \  oats,  acres,  2,990 ;  bushels,  42,346.  Unappropriated 
goyemment  land  in  county,  76u  acres.  Lands,  82  00  to  t2d.0O 
an  acre.  County  well  watered.  Educational  advantages  ex- 
oeUent;  Southern  Umversity  at  Greensboro.  Churohes  na- 
mezous. 


HENRY  COUNTY. 


Establishea  by  act  December  13, 1819.  Named  for  Patrick 
Henry,  of  Virginia.  Lies  in  the  extreme  southeast  comer  of 
the  State,  on  the  Georgia  and  Florida  lines.  Area,  984  square 
miles ;  woodland,  all ;  oak,  hickory,  or  brown  loam  uplands, 
100  square  miles ;  pine  uplands,  564  square  miles ;  undulating 
pine  lands,  340  square  miles ;  red  lime  lands,  10  square  mUes. 
In  the  lower  half  of  the  county,  sandy  soils  prevail,  and  com- 
paratively level  pine  woods  constitute  the  landscape.  In  the 
upper  half,  the  topography  is  more  varied,  and  the  soils  vary 
in  the  proportions  of  sand  and  loam ;  upon  the  water  sheds 
the  sandy  soils  predominate,  while  upon  the  slopes  more 
loamy  soils  prevail.  Drainage  principally  into  the  Chatta- 
boocbee  river,  but  a  small  area  in  the  northwestern  part  is 
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drained  by  the  Choctawhatchee.  Timber,  pine,  hickory,  oak, 
ash,  walnut,  sweet  gum,  bay,  etc  Population,  whiter  15,889 ; 
colored,  8,998;  all  others,  10;  total,  24,847.  County  seat, 
Abbeville ;  population,  465.  Other  towns,  Dothen,  population, 
247;  Columbia,  population,  960.  Acres,  improved,  169,788; 
unimproved,  861,779  ;  total,  531,562.  Assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  1891,  real,  11,537,582.00  ;  personal,  81,125,688.00 ; 
total,  82,663,270.00.  County  debt,  1892,  $10,000.  Total  rate 
of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  6|  mills.  News- 
papers, Times,  weekly,  Abbeville ;  Eecorder,  weekly,  Columbia ; 
Wire  Grass  S\ftin(fSy  Dothen.  Banks,  1,  Columbia;  I,  Dothen. 
Railroad,  miles  of  main  track,  Alabama  ^Midland,  27.81.  Tel- 
egraph, miles  of  poles,  Alabama  Midland  Telegraph  Company^ 
27.81 ;  Western  TTnion,  1.  County  watered  by  the  Chattahoo- 
chee and  Choctawhatchee  rivers  and  a  number  of  larije  creeks, 
all  well  stocked  with  fine  fish.  The  Chattahoochee  river, 
which  bounds  the  county  on  the  east,  is  navigable  as  high  as 
Eufaula,  in  Barbour  county,  and  affords  the  county  good 
water  communication.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  rye,  rice, 
potatoes,  sugar  cane,  etc.  Fruits  do  well.  Stock  raising 
profitable.  Lumber  and  timber  interests  extensive.  Crops  in 
1889  (census  of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  69,880;  bales,  23,738  ; 
Talue,  $1,117,434.00;  com,  acres,  55,824;  bushels,  548,674; 
oats,  acres,  6,820 ;  bushelSt  58,272.  Unappropriated  govern- 
ment land  in  ooonty,  6,620  acres.  Lands,  $1.00  to  $10.00  an 
acre.  County  exceptionally  healthy  and  climate  excellent. 
School  facilities  good  and  churches,  mainly  Baptist  and  Meth- 
odist, thzoogfaont  the  county. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  13,  1819.  Territory  from 
Cherokee  cession  of  1816.  Named  for  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son. Lies  in  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  Alabama, 
and  on  the  Tennessee  line.  Area,  1,144  square  miles;  wood- 
land, all ;  valley  lands,  554  square  miles  (190  square  miles  in 
immediate  valley  of  the  Tennessee ;  364  square  miles,  coves 
and  slopes  of  the  mountain  spurs  north  ot  the  river,  half  of 
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which  may  be  red  valley  lands) ;  coal  measures,  table  lands, 
490  square  miles  (200  on  Raccoon  mountain,  south  of  the 
river,  and  290  square  miles  on  the  mountain  spurs  north  of 
the  river).  Surface  more  broken  than  that  of  any  other 
county  in  the  Tennessee  valley  in  northern  Alabama.  The 
valley  down  which  the  Tennessee  river  flows  divides  the 
county  into  two  parts  :  Raccoon  mountain  on  the  southeast, 
and  the  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  on  the  northwest. 
Valley  has  an  average  width  of  about  four  miles,  the  greater 
part  north  of  the  river,  leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  on  the  | 
south  side.  Soils,  the  red,  brown  and  black  soils  of  the  hill- 
sides, of  the  level  and  rolling  lands,  and  of  the  river  and  creek  i 
bottoms ;  light  gray  siUoeoos  or  flinty,  gravelly  soils,  ooverini; 
some  of  the  creek  bottoms  and  some  of  the  slopes  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  the  light  yellowish  or  gray  sandy 
soils  ooTering  the  mountain  plateaus  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  County  noted  for  the  great  number  .and  boldness  of  its 
springs,  and,  in  some  portions,  for  its  wild  and  picturesque 
scenes.  Table  land  elevated  from  1,800  to  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  from  800  to  1,000  feet  above  the  adjacent  valleys. 
Timber  trees,  black,  red  and  white  oaks,  pine,  cedar,  hickory, 
poplar,  ash,  maple,  beech,  wahint,  sweet  gum,  cheny.  Popu- 
lation, white,  24,182 ;  colored,  8,887 ;  all  others,  7;  total,  28,- 
026.  County  seat,  Scottsboro;  population,  959.  Other  towns, 
Stevenson  and  Larktnsville.  Acres  hi  county,  804,849.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  12,331.644.00;  personal, 
81,888,504.00 ;  total,  $4,215,148.00.  County  debt,  1892,  none. 
Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  4^  mills. 
Newspapers,  CSHten^  weekly,  Progretnve  Aye,  weekly,  Scotts- 
boro ;  Chronicle^  weekly,  Stevenson ;  N«%o$,  weekly,  Bridge- 
port. Banks,  1,  ^Scottsboro;  1,  Bridgeport.  Railroads,  miles 
of  main  track,  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  (Mem- 
phis  &>  Charleston  division)  40.90 ;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  ifc 
St.  Louis,  24.  The  Tennessee  river  tiows  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  county  and  affords  good  water  transportation. 
Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  67.»0,  Western  Union.  Resources, 
cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  wool, 
sorgfaum,  hooey,  butter,  and  orchard  fruits,  also,  coal,  iron, 
marble,  limestone  and  saltpetre.  Stock  raising  profitable. 
Some  manufacturing  at  Scottsboro.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of 
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189U)— cotton,  acres,  19,839;  bales,  5,358;  value,  «-230,776.00 ; 
corn,  acres,  65,011;  bushels.  1,1^)0,372;  oats,  acres,  8,652; 
bushels,  ir2,5'27.  Climate  and  health  equal  to  the  best  in 
the  State.  Water  abundant  for  all  purposes,  and  of  beat 
quality.  Educational  advantages  good,  especially  in  the 
towns.  Cliurches  numerous,  and  of  all  the  principal  denom- 
inations. Unappropriated  government  laad  in  couaty,  32,720 
acres.  Lands,  ^5.00  to  $25.00  an  acre. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY- 


EstabUshadbyaetDeoembtt  18,1819.  Kamed  lor  Thomas 
Jaffanon,  of  Yirgiaia.  lias  in  tha  nocth  oiotra  of  tha  State. 
Area,  1,098  square  mllaa;  woodknd  all;  coal  measnres, 780 
square  miles  (Warrior  field,  880 ;  Gsbaba  field,  180) ;  valley 
lands  (Roup's  and  Jones'),  882  square  miles.  Oountj  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  long,  narrow  valley,  or  deep 
trough  (upper  part  oaUad  Jonea'  valley;  low«r  pert,  Roup's 
valley),  from  loor  to  twelve  miles  wide,  which  traverses  it 
from  northeast  to  southwest.  Northwest  of  this  valley,  and 
forming  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  county,  are  the 
coal  measures  of  the  great  Warrior  field,  and  on  the  southeast 
are  the  coal  measures  of  the  Cahaba  field.  County  has  a  large 
proportion  of  valley  lands,  with  yellowish  or  mulatto  soil, 
giving  high  product  per  acre.  Soils  of  the  coal  measures, 
sandy  and  of  medium  fertility.  Forest  growth,  pine,  oaks, 
ash,  hickory,  elm,  walnut  and  other  valuable  woods.  Scenery 
varied  and  picturesque.  Population,  white,  nCO;"!:)  ;  colored, 
31,531;  all  others,  17;  total,  88,501.  County  seat,  Birming- 
ham; population,  26,178.  Other  cities  and  towns,  Bessemer,* 
Oxmoor,  Redding,  Leeds,  Henryellen,  Trussville,  Morris,  War- 
rior, Coalburg,  Pratt  Mines,  Woodward,  Avondale,  Woodlawn, 
Blossburg.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  204,885  ;  unimproved, 
614,654  ;  total,  819,539.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891, 
real,  $26,400,1 80.0<';  personal,  814,607,926.00;  total,  641,008,- 
106.00.  County  debt,  1892,  $625,000.  Total  rate  of  county 
tax»  for  ail  purposes,  on  property,  4  mills.    Newspapers,  lO.f 
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Banks,  174  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Alabama  Great 
Southern,  44.87;  Georgia  Pacific,  50.(>7;  Kiinsas  City,  Mem- 
phis cl-  Birmini^ham,  *i4.661  ;  Central  of  Georgia  (Savannah  A 
Western ),  20.29 ;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &:  Georgia  (Blocton 
branch),  9.55  ;  Louisville  Nashville  (Birmingham  Mineral), 
1U4.1S;  Louisville  &  Nashville  (South  &  North  Alabama), 
39.17.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  Atlantic  Postal,  20.675; 
Wetttem  Union,  22L17.  Resources,  iron  ore,  coal,  limestone, 
cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  fruits,  etc  Iron  ore  and 
coal  abound.  Numerous  iron  furnaces,  coal  and  iron  ore 
mines,  coke  ovens,  and  limestone  quarries  in  county.  Pratt 
coal  mines,  the  largest  in  the  State,  in  this  county.  In  iron 
and  coal  output,  county  ranks  first  in  the  State.  C6al  product 
in  1889,  2,805,888  tons  (short)*;  value  at  mines, 82,485,744.00. 
Laxge  mamifacturing  interests  at  Bixmiogham,  fietsemer  and 
other  points.  Stock  raising  profitable.  County  well  watered 
by  seyeral  large  creeks.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890)—^- 
ton,  acres,  11,790 ;  bales,  4,829 ;  value,  8218,019.00 ;  com,  aeies, 
80,898 ;  bushels,  489,816 ;  oats,  acres,  7,708 ;  bushels,  88,586 ; 
wheat,  acres,  816;  bosheU,  1,389.  Health  and  dimate  good. 
Public  school  system,  especially  in  Birmingfaam,  eieellent 
Chnrohes  of  all  denomlimtioiw.  tTnappiopriated  goremniflnt 
land  In  ooanty,  9,920  acres.  Agrleoltnral  lands,  12.50  to  #50.00 
an  acre. 


UIMAR  COUNTY. 


Established  in  1866  as  Jones  county,  for  E.  P.  Jones,  of 
Fayette  county ;  abolished  by  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1S67;  re-established  in  1868,  as  Sanford  county,  for  H.  C. 
Sanford,  of  Cherokee  county;  name  changed  in  1877  to  Lamar. 
Lies  in  northwest  Alabama,  on  Mississippi  line.  Area,  612 
square  miles ;  gravelly  hills,  572  ;  coal  measures,  40  ;  wood- 
land, all.  Surface,  hilly  and  broken.  Soils  vary  from  stiff, 
reddish  loams  to  light  sands.  Population,  white,  11,338  .  col- 
ored, 2,849;  total,  14,187.  County  seat,  Vernon;  population. 
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192.  Acres  in  county,  305,993.  Assessed  value  of  property 
m  isoi,  real,  ^loTo.Ofio.uo  ;  personal,  !?1,()'24,258.00  ;  totaU 
|tl,6<Mi,ii-23.(io.  Countv  debt  in  l>0-_».  none.  Total  rate  of 
county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  4-V  mills.  Newspapers, 
Co^irier,  weekly,  Vernon  ;  Sexrs,  weekly,  Kennedy.  Railroads, 
miles  of  main  track,  Georgia  Pacific,  22.67  ;  Kansas  City, 
Memphis  &  Birmingham,  17.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  39.07. 
Resources,  iron  ore,  coal,  cotton,  corn,  nats,  wheat,  live  stock, 
OKOhard  fruits,  etc.  Forest  trees,  short  leaf  pinfli  odes,  hick- 
ory, ash  and  chestnut.  Valuable  building  stooes  are  to  be 
found  in  county.  County  well  watered.  Fine  water  power. 
Crops  in  1889  (ceusus  of  1890)«-4Mltton,  acres,  20,716  ;  bales, 
6,008$  vaine,  $325,356.00 ;  com,  acres,  25,881;  bushels,  345,529 ; 
oati,  acres,  5,410;  bushels,  42,206;  wheat,  acres,  319;  bosh- 
ds,  1,006.  Sobooto  and  ehorobes  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Cthnate  and  health  ezoelleDt.  Unappropriated  goyemment 
land  in  ooonty,  SftO  acres.    Lands,  12.00  to  ftl0.00  an  acre. 


LAUDERDALE  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  February 
6,  1818.  Territory  from  Cherokee  and  Chickasaw  cession  of 
1816.  Named  for  Colonel  James  Lauderdale,  a  brave  Tennes- 
see officer  who  was  killed  in  the  night  attack  on  the  British 
below  New  Orleans,  December  23,  1814.  Lies  in  the  extreme 
northwest  corner  of  Alabama,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Tennes- 
see lines.  Area,  682  square  miles;  highlands,  382;  red  valley 
lands,  200;  gravelly  hills,  with  short  leaf  pine,  100;  wood- 
land, all.  Northern  part  (five-sevenths,  called  bic^h lands  or 
barrens)  is  an  elevated  plateau  with  considerable  elevation 
above  the  sea  (250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
increasing  towards  the  north),  with  light  gray  soils,  rather 
poor  as  compared  with  the  valley  soils.  The  southern  part  is 
a  portion  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  is  a 
strip  of  gently  undulating,  nearly  level  lands,  about  100  feet 
above  the  river,  and  some  four  or  five  miles  wide,  and  with 
fertile  soils,  varying  from  red  or  brown  loam  to  a  dark  or 
nearly  calcareous  .loam.  Timber  trees  of  the  highlands,  post 
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and  black  jaok  oaks  and  short  laaf  pina^  widi  finaafc  white  and 
red  oaks,  poplars,  chaatData»«te^  along  tlia  ofaaki  and  xmvioaa 
of  the  valley  lands,  tho  wiima  spaciaa  of  oaka  and  fafolBoriaB. 

A  marked  feature  of  tha  valley  region  is  the  great  abnndanoe 
of  big  springs  and  sink  holes.  Drainage  of  the  coonty,  all 
southward  into  the  Tennessee  river,  which  flows  along  its 
entire  southern  boundary.  Some  of  the  springs  of  the  county 
have  a  reputation  for  medicinal  properties,  the  best  known 
being  Bailey  springs,  near  Florence.  Population,  white,  16,564  ; 
colored,  7,173  ;  all  others,  2  ;  total,  23,739.  County  seat,  Flor- 
ence; population,  6,012.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  93,954; 
unimproved,  336,353  ;  total,  430,307.  Assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  1891,  real,  *3,641,189.00 ;  personal,  $l,626,17u.u0  ;  total, 
$5,267,359.00.  County  debt  in  1892,  820,000.  Total  rate  of 
county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  4^  mills.  Newspa- 
pers, I/era/d,  weekly,  Times,  weekly,  /i««r,  weekly,  Florence. 
Banks,  2,  Florence.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Memphis 
&  Charleston  (branch),  1.70  ;  Louisville  &  Nash\ille  (Nash- 
ville, Florence  &  Sheffield),  17.12.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles, 
18.07.  Tennessee  river,  fio^\'ing  along  southern  boundary  of 
county,  and  navigable,  affords  the  couiiiy  valuable  water 
transportation.  Resources,  iron  ore,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
sorghum,  potatoes,  orchard  fruits,  stock  raising  and  manufac- 
turing. At  Florence  there  are  two  large  iron  furnaces,  a 
cotton  factory  and  a  number  of  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. Valuable  water  power.  County  watered  by  na- 
merous  large  creeks,  the  Tenneaiee  and  Elk  riyers.  Crops  in 
1889  (census  of  1890)— OOtton,  acres,  25,082;  bales,  5,156; 
value,  $229,411.00;  com,  acres,  39,239;  bualiela,  706,859;  oats, 
acres,  2,445;  bushels,  22,596;  wheat,  acreai  729;  bushels, 
4,244.  Edooational  advantages  of  county,  superior.  At  Flor- 
eooe  are  the  State  Normal  Ooliege^*  Southern  Female  Uni- 
veraity,'*  and  Florenoa  Synodioal  Female  Collage.  Chuxohaa 
of  all  denominatlona.  Unappropriated  government  land  in 
ooonty,  19,100  acrea.  Landa,  t5i)0  to  125.00  an  aoce.  Healtii 
and  dimate  excellent 
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LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  Territorial  Legislature  February  4, 1818. 
Territory  from  Cherokee  aad  Chickasaw  cession  of  1316. 

•  Xamed  for  James  Lawrence,  oommander  of  the  American 
frigate  Chesapeake,  mortally  wounded  in  the  combat  between 
that  iressel  and  the  British  frigate  Shofmcn^  off  Boston*  June 
It  1818.  Lies  in  northwestern  Alabama,  near  the  Tennessee 
line.  Area,  768  square  miles;  red  ▼alley  lands,  288 ;  oalcare- 
oos  land  along  mountain  slopes  and  in  ooTes,  242 ;  sandy  lands 
of  Little  mountain,  150 ;  coal  measoxes,  160 ;  woodland,  all. 
Plateau  of  Warrior  coal  field  terminates  in  lower  part  of 
county,  in  a  mountain  escarpment  2&0  or  800  feet  in  height, 
overlooking  the  3(oulton  valley,  and  which  forms  the  divide 
between  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Tennessee  and  those 
flowing  into  the  Warrior  river.  Between  Moulton  and  Court- 
land.  Little  mountain,  runniDg  east  and  west,  separates  Moul- 
ton  valley,  on  the  south,  from  the  Tennessee  valley,  on  the 
north.  The  county  is  thus  divided  into  four  belts ;  two  with 
prevailing  sandy  soils,  formed  by  the  two  mountam  ridges, 
and  two  with  calcareous  ^oils,  occupied  by  the  two  great 
valleys  above  named.  The  mountain  soils  and  soils  of  the 
coal  measures  are  of  no  great  fertihty,  but  holding  well  all 
fertilizers.  Valley  lands  mostly  of  red  sandy  loam  soil,  of 
great  natural  fertility.  Timber  trees,  short  leaf  pine,  post 
and  black  jack  oaks,  hickory,  cedar,  gum,  chestnut,  honey 
locust,  etc.  Water  abundant.  Population,  white,  1*2,536  ; 
colored,  8,189;  total,  20,725.  County  seat,  Moulton;  popula- 
tion, 450  (estimated).  Acres  in  county,  improved,  102,089; 
unimproved,  274,538  ;  total,  436,627.    Assessed  value  of  prop- 

.  erty  in  1891,  real,  $1,769,487.00;  personal,  $934,080.00;  total, 
$2,703,567.00.  County  debt,  none.  Newspaper,  Adoertisery 
weekly,  Moulton.  Railroad,  miles  of  track,  Memphis  & 
Gharieeton,  25^.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  25.20.  Re« 
sources,  cotton,  com,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  orohard  fruits,  etc. 
Stock  raising  profitable.  Oounty  watered  by  numerous  oreeks 
and  by  the  Tennessee  river,  which  forme  its  northern  bound- 
ary.  Crops  In  1889  (census  of  1890)— cottcm,  acres,  40,001; 
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bales,  0,24s;  value,  ♦40*2,529.00;  com,  acres.  44,()::;i  ;  bush- 
els, t)38,094;  oats,  acres,  2,970;  bushels,  3S,815  ;  wheat,  acres, 
1,072;  bushels,  S.5o6.  Good  common  schools  exist  in  every 
portion  of  the  county,  and  religious  facilities  are  good.  Health 
and  climate  of  county  equal  to  any  in  the  State.  Laads,$d.00 
to  $50.00  an  acre. 


LEE  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  December  15,  1866.  Territory  taken 
from  Chambers,  Russell,.  Macon  and  Tallapoosa  counties. 
Named  for  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Virginia.  Lies  in  east 
center  of  the  State,  on  Georgia  line.  Area,  610  square  miles; 
all  metamorphio;  woodland,  all.  Soils,  gray,  red  and  sandy, 
and  productive,  especially  with  fertilizers.  Lee  is  one  of  the 
great  central  cotton  counties.  Population,  white,  12,149  ;  col- 
ored, 16,545 ;  total,  28,694.  County  seat,  Opelika ;  population, 
8,703.  Other  towns,  Auburn ;  population,  1,440;  Phoenix  City, 
popnlation,  3,700.  Acres  in  county,  360^46.  Assessed  value 
-  of  property  in  1891,  real,  $2,161,882.00 ;  panonai,  «2458,866w00 ; 
totel,  14,810,178.00.  Kowapftpeia,  Ihrnocnt^  weekly,  Hi^du^Hal 
IFmBy  WBOkly,  J^oU  AUiane4  JBanntr^  iraaUy^  Opallka;  MaU 
JUabama  l%m$9^  WMkly,  PhcMiix  O^.  Banki,  t,  OpaUka. 
Railroada,  milat  of  main  tra^  Waafeam  of  AlatMUiia,  SiM; 
Savannah  A  Waatan,  89.S2;  Baat  Alabama,  8.76.  Tdagnph, 
milea  of  polea,  186i>l.  Ooonty  irateiad  by  tfaa  CSiaMahooobaa 
river,  whiob  forma  ita  aaatam  boondary,  and  aaveral  laiga  nnw^i 
Itesoaroaa,  ootton,oon,whaafe,oata,aagar  oaiM^poteftoM,  01^^ 
fruits,  water  rnekma,  grapas,  eta.  lime  is  alao  made  in  large 
qoaatitiea  by  the  (^ewaola  Lime  Works,  near  Jonaaboro,  and 
there  is  some  mannfaotoring  at  Opelika.  Ifonat  growth,  short 
leaf  pine,  upland  oaks,  hfadsory,  poplar,  ash,  maple,  dogwood, 
gams  and  cherry.  Cropa  in  1889  (oeosns  1890)— ootton,  aoraa, 
58,447 ;  bales,  18,882 ;  vahie,  $87:^0S6iK) ;  oom,  aons,  81,112 ; 
bushels,  829,438;  oats,  acres,  9,63H;  bushels,  74,749;  wheat,  acres 
586;  bushels,  3,326.  Bdooational  advantages,  superior ;  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  OoUega*  hioated  afe  Anbum;  Opelika 
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has  two  schools  of  high  order.  Churches  of  all  the  leading 
denominations.  Health  and  climate  excellent.  X^ds,  «(3.00 
to  920.00  an  acre. 


LIMESTONE  COLMV. 


Established  by  act  of  February  6,  1818.  Territory  taken 
from  lands  ceded  by  the  Cherokee  and  Chickasaw  Indians  in 
1$16.  Named  for  the  lari^e  creek  that  flows  through  it,  wiiich 
has  a  bed  of  hard  lime  rock.  Lies  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  State,  between  the  Tennessee  river  and  the  State 
of  Tennessee  line.  Area,  596  square  miles.  County  resem- 
bles Lauderdale  county  in  its  geological  structure,  surface, 
configuration  and  soils.*  A  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  its 
eastern  boundary  to  its  southwestern  corner  will  divide  the 
county  into  two  portions,  differing  widely  from  each  other. 
North  of  this  line  are  the  barrens,  the  extension  into  Alabama 
of  the  highlands  of  Tennessee;  south  of  the  line  the  lowlands 
of  the  Tennessee  Talley.  Bottom  lands  have  the  usnal  fertile 
sandj  loam  soils,  and  are  better  suited  to  oom  than  ootton. 
Other  yalley  lands  have  soils  of  olay  loams  of  red,  brown  and 
almoet  Uaok  oolors,  and  yield,  when  fresh,  from  1,000  to  1,500 
pounds  of  seed  ootton  to  the  aore.  The  soils  of  the  harrena 
are  the  same  as  those  <tf  the  barrens  of  Lauderdale  ooonty,  and 
what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  latter  will  apply  here.t 
Forest  growth  of  the  ooonty,  hiokory,  poplar,  oheetnat,  red 
and  white  oak,  beeoh,  maple,  red  imd  white  gam,  walnut 
and  oheny.  County  watered  by  the  Tennessee  rirer,  which 
makea  Its  sonthem  boundary;  BIk  river  (navigable  for 
small  boats  at  certain  seasons )  and  many  large  creeks. 
Population,  white,  12,075;  colored,  9,125;  all  others,  1 ; 
total,  21,201.  County  seat,  Athens;  population,  U40.  Acres 
in  county,  improved,  117,864;  unimproved,  206,620;  total, 
324,824.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  $1,853,- 
127.00;  personal,  !;1,329,4G7.00 ;  total,  83,182,594.00.  County 
debt  in  1892,  «6,u00.U0.    Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all 
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purposes,  on  property,  oii»>]iall  of  one  per  OMt  Ktwtpft- 
pers,  CnuMTxer^  weekly,  AdMHUer^  weekly,  AShm ;  Enterpr%9$y 
Slkmont  Bink,  1,  Athens.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track, 
Memphis  A  Charleston,  12.10;  Louisville  ^  Nashville  (Nash- 
ville A  Decatur),  26.08.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  39.  Re- 
sources, cotton,  com,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  County  well  adapted 
to  stock  raising,  owing  to  its  fine  grasses  and  pasturage. 
Orchard  fruits  do  well.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890) — cot- 
ton, acres,  52,989  ;  bales,  8,093 ;  value,  8353,304.00  ;  corn,  acres, 
30.970  ;  bushels,  671,602;  oats,  acres,  2,326;  bushels,  23,982; 
wheat,  acres,  1,084;  bushels,  6,413.  Social,  educational  and 
religious  advantages  are  the  best,  and  the  health  and  climate 
of  the  county  excellent.  In  Athens,  the  county  seat,  there  are 
several  schools  of  high  grade.  Lands,  $5.00  to  :?25.00  an  acre. 
Unappropriated  government  land  in  county,  1,840  acres. 


LOWNDES  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  approved  January  20, 1830.  Territory 
taken  from  Montgomery,  Dallas  and  Butler  counties.  Named 
lor  William  Lowndes,  the  South  Carolina  statesman.  Lies 
near  the  centre  of  the  State.  Area,  720  square  miles;  all 
prairie  (rotten  limestone  and  rolling  or  hill  prairie) ;  wood- 
land, all,  except  a  few  sqnare  miles  of  open  prauie.  In  the 
prairie  region  a  large  area  of  the  uplands  are  brown  sandy 
soils.  Principal  soil  varieties  are  the  sandy  loams  of  the  table 
lands,  the  dark  loams  of  the  bottoms,  and  the  calcareous  soflt 
of  the  prairies  and  lime  hills.  Soils  very  pfodootive.  Bottom 
lands  particQlarly  adapted  to  oom,  of  which  erop  forty  bosh* 
els  to  the  acre  axe  often  made.  Prinoipal  orope,  eoMon,  oonit 
oats,  potatoes,  millet  and  sogar  oane.  Lowndes  is  sitnsted  in 
what  is  known  as  the  <«blaek  belf**  of  Alabama,  and  is  one  of 
the  riohest  agiionltoral  ooonties  of  the  State.  Popolatloo, 
white,  4,466;  colored,  27,084;  total,  81,660.  Goonty  seat, 
Hayneville;  popnlation,  865.  Other  towns,  Lowndesboco, 
Benton,  Fort  Deposit  and  Mount  WUUng.   Aeres  in  oonnty. 


•  Called  to  from  the  black  color  of  the  laaiU. 
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44S,ftl4.  AtseMed  TBloa  of  prop«rtj  in  1891,  real,  82,155,. 
059.00;  penooal,  81,789,189.00;  total,  88,805,148.00.  News- 
papers,  Aomlnir,  woeUy,  and  7Vir#  CiHxw^  weekly,  Hayne- 
▼Ole.  Railmds,  ndles  of  main  tracic,  Western  of  Alabama 
(Sdma  division),  22.42 ;  Looisrille  ds  XashrlUe  (Mobile  A 
Montgomery  division),  21.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  64.42. 
The  Alabama  rtTer^Bavlgable  thmg^hont  the  year,  forms  the 
entire  northern  boundary  of  the  county.  Connty  watered  by 
seyeral  large  creeks.  Climate  and  health  good,  and  school  and 
church  facilities  superior.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890) — 
cotton,  acres,  113,341 ;  bales,  40,430  ;  value,  ^  1,847,206.00 ;  corn, 
acres,  51,080;  bushels,  1,063,793;  oats,  acres,  .4,591;  bushels, 
60,608.  Lands,  «8.00  to  «20.00  an  acre.  There  are  no  unap- 
propriated government  lands  in  this  county. 


MACON  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  approved  December  19, 1882.  Territory 
oeded  by  Mosoogee  Indians.  Named  for  Nathaniel  Maoon,  a 
distingoished  statesman  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  a  mem* 
ber  of  Congress  oontinnonsly  from  1791  to  1828,  and  who  had 
been  a  solder  in  the  rerolntlonary  war.  Lies  in  the  east  oentre 
of  the  State.  Area,  622  square  miles;  gravelly  hills,  with  long 
leaf  pine,  822 ;  prsirie  region,  260 ;  metamorphio,  40 ;  woodland, 
all.  Soils,  uplands  generally  sandy  loams,  of  yellowish  to 
light  colors ;  bottoms  vary  with  tiie  locality,  being  clay  loams, 
and  in  places  prairlo  like.  SnbooU  mostly  yellow  or  red  clay. 
Soils  easy  of  tillage.  Chief  crops,  cotton,  com,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
etc.,  and  the  lands  are  about  equally  well  adapted  to  each.  All 
the  fruits  of  this  section  do  well  in  the  county.  The  forest 
growth  consists  of  oak,  hickory,  pine,  poplar,  beech,  red  elm, 
gum,  magnolia  and  maple.  In  the  northern  end  of  the  county 
are  vast  quarries  of  excellent  granite,  partially  developed^ 
Retl  ochre  is  also  found  in  the  county.  Population,  white. 
4,148;  colored,  14,200;  all  others,  1;  total,  18,439.  County 
seat,  Tuskegee;  population,  1,803.  Assessed  value  of  property 
in  1891,  real,  $1,178,018.00;  personal,  8958,891.00;  total,  $2,- 
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136,999.00.  Acres  in  county,  380,90-4.  County  debt  in  1S92, 
none.  Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property, 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Newspapers,  Xews^  Mail,  weekly, 
Tuskegee ;  Unicersalist  Herald^  semi-monthly,  Xotasul^. 
Banks,  2,  Tuskegee.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Western 
of  Alabama  (Montgomery  division),  26.38 ;  Tuskegee  railroad, 
5.50 ;  Mobile  &  Girard,  .75.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  64.76. 
County  watered  and  drained  by  the  Tallapoosa  rirer  and  a 
number  of  large  creeks.  Water  for  all  domestic  parpoMa 
abundant  and  of  finest  quality.  Udalth  and  climate  not  sur* 
paased  in  the  State.  Cburohas  numerous  and  school  facilitiea 
ezoelleat.  Tuskegee,  the  county  seat,  has  long  been  noted  as 
an  educational  centre,  and  the  Alabama  Conference  Female 
College  is  located  in  the  town  (see  pages  284-236).  Crops  in 
1889  (census  of  1890)^4»tton,  acres,  56,184;  bales,  19,099; 
Talue,  #902,227.00 ;  corn,  acres,  20,808 ;  bushels,  816,865 ;  oats, 
acres,  4,440 ;  bushels,  46,709.  Unappropriated  government 
lands  in  county,  40  acres.  Lands,  82.50  to  81U.00  an  acre. 


MADISON  COUNTY. 


Established  December  13,  1808,  by  proclamation  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  Named  for  James 
Madison,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  afterwards  President, 
of  the  United  States.  Lies  in  the  extreme  northern  portion 
of  the  State,  on  the  Tennessee  line.  Area,  796  square  miles; 
red  valley  lands,  346;  barrens,  150;  calcareous  mountain 
slopes,  100;  coal  measures,  table  lands,  150;  sandy  lands  on 
smaller  mountains,  50 ;  woodland,  all.  Southwestern  part  of 
county  is  covered  principally  by  the  red  or  brown  soils  char- 
acteristic of  the  Tennessee  valley,  and  is  the  most  desirable 
portion  of  the  county  for  farming.  In  general  this  part  is  level 
or  gently  undulating,  with  a  few  isolated  mountain  peaks, 
which  vary  the  scenery.  The  northwestern  part  of  the  county 
is  occupied  by  the  "  barrens,"  with  gray,  sandy  or  gravelly  soils 
of  only  medium  fertility.  The  valleys  separating  the  moun- 
tain spurs  have  mcistly  calcareoua  soils.  The  Tennessee  and 
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Paint  Rock  rivers  bound  the  county  od  the  south  and  south- 
east, while  Flint  river  and  its  tributaries  ^ter  the  greater 
portion  of  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  county. 
The  county  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  for  all  purposes, 
and  water  powers  are  numerous  and  valuable.  Population, 
white,  19,228;  colored,  18,886;  all  others,  5 ;  total,  38,110. 
County  seat,  Huntsville ;  population,  7,995.  Acres  in  county, 
improved,  188,518 ;  onimproved,  259,025 ;  total,  447,588.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  84,541,529j00  ;  personal, 

12,279,259;  total,  $6,820,788.00.  County  debt  in  1892,  . 

Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  

Newspapers,  Mereurif^  daOy  and  weekly,  Jhmocrat^  weekly, 
Huntsville.  Banks,  2,  Huntsville.  Railroads,  miles  of  main 
track,  Huntsville  Monte  Sano,  8 ;  Memphis  ife  Charleston, 
29.90 ;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  is  St.  Louis,  24.17.  Telegraph, 
miles  of  poles,  50.90.  I<esources,  cotton,  com,  oats,  wheat, 
clover,  tobacco,  rice,  peas,  potatoes,  etc.  Madison  is  the  ban- 
ner county  of  the  Tennessee  valley  in  the  production  of  cotton, 
both  in  the  percentage  of  tilled  land  in  cotton  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  bales  produced ;  and.  In  the  production  of  corn,  its  rank 
in  1889  was  second  among  the  counties  of  the  State.*  The 
wheat  crop  of  the  county  is  annually  increasing,  and  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  on  good  land,  is  not  an  unusual 
crop.  The  soils  of  the  county  are  particularly  well  adapted 
to  clover,  tobacco,  rice,  peas  and  potatoes,  and  the  dairy  and 
orchard  products  receive  considerable  attention.  Stock  rais- 
ing is  profitable,  owing  to  the  fine  grasses  of  the  county.  The 
vineyard  is  also  receiving  attention.  The  timber  is  chiefly 
post,  black,  white,  Spanish  and  blackjack  oaks,  beech,  poplar 
and  sugar  maple.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890)  —  cotton, 
acres,  75,*ii05;  bales,  13,150;  value,  $576,970,00;  corn,  acres, 
64,238 ;  bushels,  1,109,800;  oats,  acres,  7,822 ;  bushels,  102,216; 
wheat,  acres,  1,721;  bushels,  12,968.  Cotton  manufacturing 
receives  attention,  and  there  are  several  cotton  factories  in  the 
county.  The  health  of  the  county,  especially  in  the  elevated 
parts,  is  excellent,  and  Monte  Sano,  with  its  fine  hotel,  near 
Huntsville,  is  a  noted  summer  health  resort.  Schools  of  excel- 
lent grade  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  in 
Huntsville  there  are  several  ooUeges  and  high  schools.  In 
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point  of  social  and  religious  advantages,  Madison  ranks  among 
the  first  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  Lands  range  in  price 
from  85.00  to  %25.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated  goyerament 
land  in  county,  2,180  acres. 


MAREiNGO  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  February  7, 1818»  oat  of  territory  ceded 
by  the  Choetaws,  October  24, 1816.  ITame,  oommemoratlTe  of 
Bonaparte's  famous  victory  over  the  Austrians  in  1800,  was 
adopted  in  compliment  to  the  early  French  settlers,  who  were 
imperialists,  expatriated  from  France.  Lies  in  the  west  centre 
of  the  State,  with  the  Tombigbee  river  for  its  western  bound- 
ary.  Area,  960  square  miles ;  prairie  region,  480 ;  oak  and 
hickory  uplands  with  long  leaf  pine,  380  ;  post  oak  fiatwoods, 
100 ;  woodland,  all,  except  a  few  square  miles  of  open  prairie. 
County  situated  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  black  belt  of  the 
State,  from  the  black  color  of  its  lands,  and,  agriculturally,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  State.  Soil  varieties, 
black  prairie  of  the  plains,  mulatto  soils  of  the  table  lands, 
and  gpray  hammock.  County  largely  in  the  famous  "cane- 
brake  region  "  of  Alabama,  noted  for  its  fertile  soils.  Several 
large  creeks  water  and  drain  the  county.  Population,  white, 
7,814;  colored,  25,281;  total,  33,095.  County  seat,  Linden. 
Chief  town,  Demopolis ;  population,  1S9.S.  Acres  in  county, 
607,488.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  82,109,- 
986.00;  personal,  81,345,899.00;  total,  83,455,885.00.  County 
debt,  none.  Total  rate  of  county  tax  on  property,  for  all  pur- 
poses, four-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  Newspapers,  Nisws^  weekly, 
Demopolis  ;  Reporter^  weekly.  Linden.  Banks,  2,  Demopolis. 
Railroads,  miles  of  main  track.  Mobile  &  Birmingham,  1.95; 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  (Meridian  division),  19. 
Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  20.95.  Resources,  cotton,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  sugar  cane,  etc.  Timber  trees,  oaks,  hickory,  poplar, 
ash,  cedar,  gum,  etc.  In  the  southern  end  of  the  county  are 
large  tracts  of  yellow  or  long  leaf  pine,  in  its  \irgin  state. 
AloniT  the  streams  are  dense  brakes  of  cane,  and  in  the  swampa 
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luge  dlstridi  of  palmetta  Tlw  ••flfttiroodt'*  In  Um  oounty, 
covered  with  wild  dover,  lespedeza,  from  March  to  winter, 
•flbid  fine  grazing.  The  health  and  dimatc  of  the  ooanty  are 
good,  and  its  advantages  in  the  way  of  society,  churoha  and 
schools  are  equal  to  those  of  any  county  in  the  State.  Lands, 
^2.00  to  an  acre.    Unappropriated  government  land  in 

county,  '2,400  acres.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890)— cotton, 
acres,  94,080;  bales,  31,651;  value,  81,436,8*29.00;  corn,  acres, 
44,233 ;  bushels,  796,9*22 ;  oats,  acres,  4,225 ;  bushels,  58,236. 


MARION  COUiNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  Febmary  13,  1818.  Territory  taken 
from  Tuskaloosa  county.  Named  for  General  Francis  Marion, 
the  South  Carolina  revolutionary  hero.  Lies  in  northwestern 
Alabama,  on  the  Mississippi  line.  Area,  796  square  miles ;  coal 
measures,  646;  gravelly  pine  hills,  150.  Surface,  broken.  Soil 
varietiea,  brown  loam  isiids,  black  sandy  lands,  and  the  thin 
whitish  or  gray  dayey  loam  of  the  marshes.  The  high  table 
lands  d  the  county  furnish  superior  famUng  lands,  dmiraMe 
on  aooonnt  both  of  the  natural  fertility  of  th%  soil  and  of  their 
favorable  position  with  refeacence  to  drainage,  etc  Underneath 
the  overhanging  dUlb,  or  «iook  houses,"  as  they  are  locally 
termed,  in  the  ravines  in  certain  parts  of  the  ooonty,  grow 
abnndantiy  some  of  our  rarest  ferns.  The  Bnttahatohie  river 
and  its  tiibataries  drain  the  greater  part  of  the  oonnty.  The 
other  streams  tn  the  county  are  the  Loompalila  and  Sipsey 
rivers,  and  Beaver,  Bull  Monntahi  and  Bear  oreeka.  Popula- 
t&oo,  white,  10,786 ;  colored,  661,  total,  11,847.  Oovnty  seat, 
Hamilton.  Other  towns,  Pikeville,  Bhottaville,  Gntam,  Win- 
field,  Darlington  and  Bamesville.  Acres  in  bounty,  improved, 
88,784;  unimproved,  886,574;  total,  425,868.  Asseesed  value 
of  property  in  1891,  real,  $487,064.00;  personal,  $599,728.00 ; 
total,  $1,086,782.00.  County  debt  in  1892,  none.  Total  rate 
of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on  property,  5  mills.  News- 
paper, Herald,  weekly,  Hamilton.  Railroads,  miles  of  main 
track,  Birmingham,  Sheffield  &.  Tennessee  River,  7.70 ;  Kansas 
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City,  Memphia  <fe  BirmiDgham,  13.814.  Telegraph,  miles  of 
poles,  15.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Stock 
raising  profitable.  Two  cotton  factories,  Iwth  run  by  water 
power.  Coal  also  exists,  and  jjold  has  been  discovered  in  some 
sections  of  county.  Water  for  all  purposes  abundant  and 
of  purest  quality.  Health  and  climate  exceptionally  good. 
Churches  and  good  schools  exist  throughout  the  county. 
Crops,  in  1889  (census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres,  14,552;  bales, 
4,454;  value,  *2U7,084.00;  corn,  acres,  22,827;  bushels,  290,- 
035;  oats,  acres,  2,674;  bushels,  10,783;  wlieat,  acres,  288; 
bushels,  1,321.  Lands,  82.00  to  820.00  an  acre.  Unappropri- 
ated government  land  in  the  county,  50,000  acres. 


MARSHALL  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  January  9, 1886.  Named  for  John  Mar- 
shall, the  eminent  jurist  and  Chief  Jostioe  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Lies  in  northeastern  Alabama,  on  the 
Tenneeiee  rlTor.  Area,  580  square  miles ;  ooal  aeaema,  886 
(255  on  Sand  mountain,  and  140  on  the  mountain  spars  north- 
west of  tlie  ¥ilieys) ;  TaUey  of  the  Tennessee,  186  (186  in 
Brown's  and  Gunter's  Talleys,  south  of  the  river,  50  in  the 
Tennessee  valley  north  of  Guntersville).  Ck)unty  divided 
about  equally  by  a  valley  which  traverses  it  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  and  down  which  the  Tennessee  river  flows  as  far  as 
Guntersville,  where  the  river  turns  northwest,  cutting  through 
the  rina  of  the  coal  measures  which  bound  the  valley  on  that 
side.  Below  (Guntersville  this  valley  extends  through  Marshall 
and  Blount  counties,  under  the  name  of  Brown's  valley.  The 
valley  lands  are  level  or  slightly  rolling,  with  red  or  brown 
loam  soils,  based  upon  limestone,  and  similar  in  general  char- 
acters to  all  the  red  soils  of  the  Tennessee  valley.  Big  springs 
and  lime  sinks  are  numerous  and  characteristic  throughout  the 
whole  r^pon.  Hidge  lands  have  mostly  light  gray  soils,  with 
reddish  or  yellowish  subsoils,  and  are  of  varying  degrees  of 
fertility.  Raccoon  mountain,  an  elevated  tableland  or  i^fitwn, 
is  in  this  ooonty*  Coon^  has  a  oomparativaly  laige  patfot^ 
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tion  of  valley  lands  suited  to  cotton  culture.  The  sandy  lands 
of  the  coal  measures  yield  well  with  fertilizers.  The  surface 
of  the  county  is  mountainous  and  broken,  in  parts,  and  pre- 
sents much  beautiful  scenery.  The  water  courses  are  the 
Tennessee  and  Paint  Rock  rivers,  Locust  fork  and  Town  creek. 
The  Tennessee  river  makes  its  great  and  eccentric  bend  in  the 
heart  of  this  county,  curving  abruptly  from  is  southerly  coui*se 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  flow  northwestwardly  and  empty 
into  the  Ohio  river.  Paint  Rock  river  bounds  the  oonnty  on 
the  northwest.  In  every  part  of  the  county  there  are  bold 
mountain  springs  of  the  purest  and  coolest  water.  Prevailing 
timber,  oak,  hickory,  beech,  walnut  and  cherry.  Population, 
white,  17,552;  colored,  1,881;  all  others,  2;  total,  18,985. 
CovDity  seat  Guntersville ;  population,  471.  Acres  in  county, 
improved,  65,025;  unimproved,  258,880;  total,  321,705.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  81,266,102.00 ;  personal, 

8629,502.00;  total,  81,895,604.00.  County  del>t,  1892,  

Total  rate  of  coimty  tax,  lor  an  purposes,  on  property,  . 

Xewspaper,  Dmnoeraty  weekly,  Guntersrille.  Bank,  1,  Gun- 
tersTille.  The  county  at  present  is  without  oomj^eted  lines 
of  railway,  hut  the  projeoted  lines  are  the  Tennessee  ds  Ooosa 
railroad,  oonneoting  GuntersTille  with  Gadsden,  in  Btowah 
oormty,  on  the  Coosa  rlTor ;  the  Birmingham  Ukontl  zailroaid, 
and  the  Guntscariile  A  Seottahofo  railroad.  Owhiff  to  laek  of 
railroad  faoOitiee,  the  resouroee  of  the  county,  iHiioh  are  very 
rieh,  remain  to  a  large  extent  undeveloped.  Products,  octtoo, 
oom,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  coal,  iron,  manganese,*  copper,  lead 
and  lihmr.  Stock  raistaif  is  alao  profitable.  Crops  hi  1889, 
(ososiis  of  I890)--ootton,  acres,  27,470;  bales,  8,112;  value, 
8861,864.00;  com,  acres,  87,234;  bushels,  607,488 ;  oats,  acres, 
6,425 ;  boshds,  53,365 ;  wheat,  acres,  919;  bushels,  8,806.  The 
health,  climate,  church  and  school  facilities  of  this  county  are 
among  the  best  in  the  State.  Lands,  82.50  to  850.00  an  acre, 
^toremment  land  in  county,  3,000  acres. 
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MOBILE  COUNTY. 


BstablishMl  in  1818  by  produmtkm  of  ttwGofenor  of  the 

then  Mississippi  Territary.  Named  far  the  city,  hay  aod  river 
Mobile.*  Lies  in  the  extreme  soathweetem  part  of  the  State, 
on  the  bay  and  river  Mobile.  Area,  1284  square  miles ;  roUing- 
pine  lands,  764;  pine  flats,  470;  woodland,  all,  except  coast- 
marshes.  County  gently  undulating,  though  the  water  sheds 
have  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  Citronelle 
plateau,  where  crossed  by  the  Mobile  i,t  Ohio  railroad,  is  317 
feet  and  the  Summit  333  feet  above  tide  wattr.  Prevailing 
timber,  long  leaf  or  yellow  pine.  Soil  varieties,  the  red  sandy 
loam  with  clay  subsoil,  peculiar  to  all  the  upland  plains ;  the 
dark  loamy  soil  along  the  bottoms  of  the  Mobile  and  Tombig- 
bee  rivers,  and  the  yellowish  sandy  loam  along  the  western 
shore  of  Mobile  bay.  Mol)ile  bay  and  the  Mobile  and  Tonibig- 
bee  rivers  make  the  eiu>tern  boundary  of  the  county,  and  give 
it  an  extensive  water  front  on  that  side.  The  other  water 
courses  of  the  county  are  the  Escatawpa  and  Doif  rivers  and 
the  Chickasaw  bayou  and  several  other  large  creeks.  Popula- 
tion, white,  -28,136;  colored,  23,U46 ;  all  others,  405;  total, 
61,587.  County  seat,  Mobile;  population,  31,076.  Acres  in 
county,  improved,  13,363;  unimproved,  555,80*2.  Assessed 
value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  810,678,277.00  ;  personaU 
$6,297,210.00;  total,  $16,975,487.00.  County  debt  in  1892» 
#837,500. 00» hoods.  Total  rate  of  county  tax  on  propeir^,  €IM> 
half  of  one  per  cent. ;  school  tax,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
Newspapers,  Hegister^  daily  and  weekly,  News,  daily,  and  /torn. 
Mobile.  Banks,  5,  Mobile.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  tracks 
Mobile  A  Birmingham,  31.18 ;  Mobile  «&  Ohio,  38 ;  LouiSTille  & 
NMhYille  (Mobile  <fc  Montgomery  diyision),  14;  LouisTilto^k 
NMhTiUe  (New  Orleans  A  Tew),  27.  T^iflgfaph*  mite  of 
p6le8»  125^.  Products,  cotton,  core,  pets,  poteloas,  lioSi  sngftr 
cane,  garden  products,  fruits,  lamber,  ttmbsr,  nml  stores,  fish 
aod  oysters.  Gardeniog  fto  northers  and  eastern  markets  is 
estansiysly  oaixiad  oo,  and.  In  fsTOiabla  seasons,  very  profit- 
side,  the  soil  snd  dimata  of  ths  oonnty  heing  peimliarly  waU 
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adapted  to  this  industry.  Cotton  is  not  cultivated  to  any 
extent.  The  open  pine  woods  of  the  county  afford  most  ex- 
cellent pasture.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres, 
48  ;  bales,  2  ;  value,  -i^  1.040 ;  com,  acres,  '2,308  ;  bushels,  46,t»03  ; 
oats,  acres,  *y4  ;  bushels,  775.  The  shipments  of  early  vegeta- 
bles from  the  county  for  the  year  1801  amounted  in  value  to 
more  than  8350,«»0u.ii0,  and  the  business  grows  with  each  year. 
In  Mobile  city  there  is  considerable  manufacturing  in  various 
lines.  The  water  of  the  county  is  abundant  for  all  domestic 
purposes,  and  of  the  purest  quality,  while  the  health  and 
climate  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  county  id  the  State. 
There  are  good  public  schools  throughout  the  county  and  in 
Mobile  city  the  public  schools  are  equal  to  any  in  the  South. 
Churches  of  all  deuominatioos  exist.  Lands,  81.50  to  825.00 
an  acre.  Unappropriated  goremment  lands  In  county,  67,670 
acres. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 


Established  June  1815,  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor 
of  the  then  Mississippi  Territory.  Named  for  James  Monroe, 
of  Virginia,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  afterwards  President, 
of  the  United  States.  Lies  in  southwestern  Alabama  and 
borders  on  the  Alabama  river,  which  makes  its  western  bound- 
ary for  nearly  the  entire  distance.  Area,  990  square  miles ; 
undulating  pine  lands,  340  ;  pine  uplands,  550  ;  brown  loam  or 
oak  and  hickory  uplands,  130;  lime  hills,  270;  woodland,  all. 
Northern  portion  of  county  hilly  and  broken,  with  thin  sandy 
soils  on  the  uplands,  but  productive  valleys ;  central  and 
southern  portions  generally  level,  with  soils  of  a  sandy  loam 
on  the  uplands,  and  a  gray  and  reddish,  to  nearly  black,  stiff 
moSl  of  the  creek  and  river  bottom  lands.  The  cotton  lands  of 
the  ooonty  are  the- lowlands  of  flat  and  limestone  creeks  and 
the  Alabama  river.  The  uplands  are  generally  sandy  and  not 
Tery  productive;  but  there  are  some  good  bodies  of  tableland 
with  brown  loam  soil  and  red  clay  subsoil.  Prevailing  timber, 
long  leaf  or  yeOow  pine,  black,  red  and  white  oaks,  poplar,  ash. 
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beech  azid  sweet  gain.  The  water  oounce,  in  additkxi.to  the 
Alabama  river,  are  Flat  creek  and  its  sereral  forks,  Limeetone, 
TiUatohee,  Lovett  and  Randall  oreeka.  Freestone  wells  and 
springs  are  namerous»  and  water  is  abundant  for  all  domestie 

purposes.    Large  tracta  of  yellow  pine  timber  exist  in  the 

county.  Population,  white,  8,327  ;  colored,  10,660 ;  all  others, 
3;  total,  18,990.  County  seat,  Monroeville.  Acres  in  county, 
improved,  68,11)9;  unimproved,  498,949;  total,  567,056.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  in  county  in  1891,  real,  $1,181,725.00; 
personal,  $572,135.00  ;  total,  81,753,860.00.     County  debt  in 

1892,  .    Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purposes,  on 

property,  per  cent.    Newspaper,  Journal^  weekly,  3Ion- 

roeville.  County  at  present  without  railroads,  but  is  atforded 
transportation  by  the  Alabama  river,  and  the  Selma  Pensa- 
cola  and  the  Louisville  &  Xashville  railroads  in  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Wilcox  and  Conecuh.  Resources,  cotton,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  peas,  millet,  sugar  cane,  orchard  fruits,  etc.  Marl 
deposits  of  value  are  found  in  the  county.  Crops  in  1889 
(census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres,  41,8^2;  liales,  15,959;  value, 
8727,082;  corn,  acres,  26,715;  bushels,  351,725;  oats,  acres, 
4,704 ;  bushels,  41,942.  The  school  and  church  advantages  of 
the  county  are  good,  and  the  health  of  the  county,  away  from 
the  river  and  creek  bottoms,  is  excellent^  and  the  climate  good. 
Lands,  %1.25  to  1^10.00  an  acre.  Unappropriated  government 
land  hi  county,  16,8^  acres. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 


Established  by  an  aet  of  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi 
Territory,  dated  December  6,  1816.  Named  for  Major  Lemuel 
Purnell  Montgomery,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  killed  in  the  tight 
with  the  Creek  Indians  at  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  Alabama,  March 
27,  1814.  Lies  near  the  centre  of  the  State.  Area,  772  square 
miles ;  level  and  hilly  prairies,  600 ;  sandy  and  pebbly  hills, 
with  pine,  100  ;  woodland,  all,  except  a  few  square  miles  of 
open  prairie.  Soil  varieties,  the  red  lands,  which  are  the  sandy 
loams  of  the  uplands;  the  post  oak  and  black  prairie  soils, 
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and  Urn  light  gray  suidy  tolls  lying  befcwetti  tbe  red  lands  and 
the  river  bottoms.  The  greater  part  of  the  cotton,  and  of  all 
the  crops  is  made  in  the  prairie  belt  and  along  the  first  and 
second  bottoms  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  nnmerous  streams 

flowing  into  them.  The  bottom  lands  are  of  great  variety, 
some  being  stiff  prairie  soils;  others  light  and  sandy.  The 
Alabama  and  Tallapoosa  rivers  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  county,  and  it  is  watered  and  drained  by  a  number  of  large 
creeks.  U^ater  for  all  purposes  is  abundant.  Timber  trees,  of 
the  prairie,  are  post  oak,  hickory,  hawthorn,  wild  plum,  ash, 
etc. ;  of  the  red  loam  lands,  oaks,  hickory,  short  leaf  pine  ;  of 
the  bottoms,  poplar,  gum,  magnolia,  etc.;  of  the  sandy  lands, 
short  leaf  pine  and  oaks,  with  water  oaks  and  sweet  gum  in 
the  flata.  Population,  white,  14,530  ;  colored,  41,636  ;  all  others, 
6 ;  total*  biifkl2.  County  seat,  Montgomery ;  population,  2 1  ,^83. 
Acres  in  county,  improved,  266,959;  unimproved,  •J20,40G; 
total,  487,365.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1891,  real, 
77-MOU.OO;  personal,  86,767,829;  total,  818,542,129.00.  News- 
papers^ AdomU^Tf  daily  and  weekly;  Journal,  daily  and 
weekly;  AUianc^  Hwald^  daily  and  weekly,  Montgomery. 
Banks,  6,  Montgomery.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Ala- 
bama Midland,  44.17 ;  Western  of  Alabama  (Montgomery 
di^iskm),  19.78 ;  Western  ol  Alabama,  (Selma  division),  10.10 ; 
MontgOBiKy  A  Sufanla,  21 ;  looisYiUe  A  NashTille  (Mobile  A 
Montgomery  dlTisioa),  1$;  lonisTille  ft  Nashville  (Sonth  ft 
North  Alabama  division,  4.14;  Savannah,  Amerions  ft  Mont- 
gomery, 80.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  Alabama  Midland 
TMegraph  Gompany,  44.20;  Western  Unloo  Telegraph  Oom- 
pany,  110.92.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  peas,  etc. 
Crops  in  1889  (censos  of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  122,526  ;  bales, 
45,860  ;  value,  $2,202,363 :  com,  acres,  49,960 ;  bushels,  730,516; 
oats,  acres,  5,608  ;  bushels,  55,670.  Agriculturally,  Montgom- 
ery county  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and 
it  is  the  banner  cotton  county  of  the  State,  both  as  regards  acre- 
age, number  of  bales  produced  and  production  per  acre.  The 
city  of  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  Alabama,  is  located  in  this 
county  and  is  its  county  seat.  In  Montgomery  there  are  large 
and  varied  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  The 
Alabama  river,  flowing  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
county,  and  navigable  to  Mobile  throughout  the  entire  year. 
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affoidt  the  county  eaoelliiit  water  tnuMportfttioii  fcdiitiit. 
The  health  and  ellmate  of  the  ooonty  are  good,  and  the  eehod 

and  eharch  facilities  equal  to  any  in  the  South.  In  Mont- 
gomery are  churches  of  all  the  leading  denominations,  and 
excellent  public  and  private  sciiools.  Lands,  $5.00  to  825.00 
an  acre. 


MORGAN  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  February  S,  1818.  Territory  derived 
from  Cherokee  cession.  First  called  «*CotaoO|*'  for  the  large 
creek  that  flows  through  it ;  bat  name  changed  to  Moigan,  in 
1821,  for  General  Daniel  Morgan,  of  revolntlonary  fune.  Llea 
in  northern  Alabama,  on  the  Tenneseee  river,  which  fbrms  the 
entire  northern  boundary  of  the  connty.  Area,  686  sqnare 
miles ;  coal  measnres  of  Sand  monntain,  275 ;  sandy  lands  of 
Little  Mountain,  140 ;  valley  lands,  271  (red  lands,  100 ;  coves 
and  slopes,  171) ;  woodland,  all.  The  soil  varieties  are  the 
loose,  rich,  allniial  soils  of  the  Tennessee  river  bottom ;  the 
rich  red  or  brown  soils  of  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  which 
is  a  nearly  level  plain,  from  75  to  100  feet  above  the  river 
level,  and  the  eandy  soils  of  the  moimtaiiis  and  coal  measnree. 
PrevailiDg  timber,  poet  and  Maokjai^  oaks,  hidEory,  poplar 
and  walnut.  Population,  white,  17,903;  colored,  6,183;  all 
others,  8 ;  total,  24,089.  County  seat,  Decatur ;  population, 
2,765.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  67,051 ;  unimproved,  268,- 
792;  total,  335,843.  Assessed  value  of  property  1891,  real, 
$8,1 65,'Jl 2.00  ;  personal,  $1,629,762.00;  total,  $4,794,974.00. 
Newspaper,  News,  weekly,  Decatur ;  Advertiser^  weekly.  New 
Decatur;  J^*// 7 »a>er,  Hartselle.  Banks,  3,  Decatur.  Railroads, 
miles  of  main  track,  Memphis  &  Charleston,  7.70  ;  Louisville  A 
Nashville  (South  &  North  Alabama  di\ision),  22.46.  Tele- 
graph, miles  of  poles,  33.92.  Total  rate  of  county  tax,  for  all 
purposes,  on  property,  —  Resources,  cotton,  com,  oats,  wheat, 
orchard  fruits,  coal,  live  stock,  etc.  The  fine  grasses  of  some 
parts  of  the  county  afford  excellent  pasturage  and  make  stock 
raising  profitable.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890) — cotton, 
acies,  23,628;  bales,         i  value,  ^266,171.00;  com,  acres, 
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38,048;  blttheU,  611.084:  oats,  acres,  6,395;  bushels,  72,260; 
wheat,  acres,  96S  ;  busheU,  M^O.  Lands,  «^5.00  to  ftcO.OO  an 
acre.  Health  and  climate  good,  and  school  and  church  facil- 
ities equal  to  those  of  any  oonoty  in  north  Alabama. 


PERRY  COUNTY. 


Established  bv  act  December  13,  1S19.  Named  for  Com- 
modore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  the  naval  hero  of  the  war  of 
1812,  with  England.  One  of  the  central  counties  of  the  State. 
Area.  774  square  miles ;  gravelly  hills,  449 ;  prairie,  325 ; 
woodland,  all.  Agriculturally  the  county  shows  two  distinct 
characteristics — brown  loam  uplands  in  the  northern  half  and 
prairie  in  the  southern.  The  upland  soil  proper  is  a  sandy 
loam,  with  subsoil  of  yellow  clay,  and  varying  in  color  from 
light  gray,  through  brown,  to  almost  black.  The  prairie  soil 
proper  is  a  stiff,  putty-like  soil,  ariginally  gray,  but  usually  of 
dark  to  black  color.  The  soils,  as  a  rule,  are  fertile,  and  the 
county  is  oonsidaredoneof  the  best  of  the  agricultural  counties 
of  the  State.  Ftevalling  timber,  the  various  species  of  oaks, 
hidniry  and  abort  and  long  leaf  pine.  The  Oahaba  rim  flows 
thiooj^  the  centre  of  the  county  from  north  to  sooth,  and 
TeoeiTea»  directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  drainage  of  the  county. 
From  Marion,  the  oounty  seat,  the  prairiea  stretch  away  for 
twenty  ndlea  towards  the  sooth  in  a  gently  undulating,  trough- 
like plahL  PopolatiOD,  ^ite,  G,806 ;  colored,  22,524 ;  all  others, 
2 ;  total,  29,882.  County  seat,  Marion ;  population^  1,982.  Acres 
in  eoonty,  improved,  170,613;  unimproved,  287,668;  total, 
468,171.  Assessed  value  of  property,  real,  $2,158,803.00 ;  per- 
aonal,  81,189,090.00 ;  total,  $8,347,898.  No  county  debt.  Total 
rate  of  county  tax,  for  all  purpoees,  on  property,  four-tenths 
of  one  per  cent.  Newspaper,  Standard,  weekly,  Marion; 
Canebrake  Herald^  TTniontown.  Bank,  1,  Marion.  Railroads, 
miles  of  main  track,  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &.  Georgia  (Cin- 
cinnati, Selma  &  Mobile), — ;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  & 
Georgia  (Meridian  division),  »3.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles, 
:^9.88.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  potatoeti,  orchard  fruits. 
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etc.  Stock  raising  is  also  profitable.  Crops  in  1889  (census  ■ 
of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  79,739 ;  bales,  24,873;  value,  $1,181,- 
78.T.00  ;  corn,  acres,  41,858;  bushels,  590,094;  oats,  acres, 
6,0"J0  ;  bushels,  88,184.  Lands,  85.00  to  825.00  an  acre.  Gov- 
ernment land,  520  acres.  Health  and  climate  excellent.  School 
and  church  facilities  exceptionally  good.  Marion,  the  county 
seat,  is  a  great  educational  centre,  with  three  colleges.  Near 
Cniontown,  in  this  county,  is  located  one  of  the  agricultural 
experimental  stations  of  ttie  State. 


PICKENS  COUNTY. 


Established  by  aet  December  19, 1820.  Territory  takeo 
from  Tuskaloosa  county.  Named  for  General  Andreir  Pick- 
ens, of  South  Carolina,  a  disting^hed  officer  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  lies  in  western  Alabama,  on  the  Mississippi 
line.  Area,  984  square  miles ;  gravelly  pine  hils,  884 ;  prairie, 
50 ;  woodland  alL  Surface  broken.  Upland  soils  Tary  from 
the  best  brown  to  sandy  loams,  and  all  rest  upon  red  day 
loam.  Bottom  and  hummock  lands  have  in  general  the  diar- 
acters  of  the  loam  uplands  which  adjoin  them,  and  are,  in 
many  cases,  of  superior  quality.  Prairie  soils  are  the  usual 
rotten  limestone.  Timber  of  the  uplands,  pine,  red,  black, 
Spanish  and  blackjack  oaks,  hickory,  chestnut,  etc. ;  of  the 
lowlands,  white,  water  and  willow  oaks,  ash,  cypress,  beech, 
sweet  and  sour  gums.  County  watered  and  drained  by  the 
Tombigbee  and  Sipsey  rivers  and  Bear,  Lubbub  and  Coalflre 
creeks.  Population,  white,  9,286 ;  colored,  13,184 ;  total,  22.470. 
County  seat,  CarroUton.  Newspaper,  West  Alabamian,  weekly, 
CarroUton.  Acres  in  county,  540,334.  Assessed  value  of 
property  in  1891,  real,  ^960,802.00;  personal,  $524,814.00; 
total,  $1,485,616.00.  Chief  crops,  cotton,  com,  oats  and  pota- 
toes. More  than  one- half  the  cultivated  land  is  in  cotton. 
Orchard  fruits  do  well.  Stock  raising  profitable.  County 
well  watered.  Climate  and  health  excellent.  School  and 
church  &cilities  good.  Land,  95^)0  to  180.00  an  acre.  Gov- 
ernment land  in  county,  6,240  aeres.   Crops  in  18S9  (oensna 
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Of  18iH))— ooCtOB,  aeM>  50,M9;  bales,  18,904;  value,  $868,. 
770i)0;  ooni,  acm,  89,011;  tmslieU,  51M10;  oats,  aerea^ 
7,579 ;  Imahala,  nfiS2. 


PIKE  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  of  December  17,  1821.  Territory  taken 
from  Henry  and  Montgomery  counties.  Named  for  General 
Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  who  wa^  killed  at  York  (now 
Toronto),  Canada,  in  the  war  of  1812,  with  England.  Lies  in 
southeastern  Alabama.  Area,  710  square  miles;  oak  and 
hickor}'  uplands,  with  long  leaf  pine,  560 ;  pine  hills,  InO ; 
woo<lland,  all.  Surface  rolling,  and  soil  generally  light,  sandy, 
but  productive  with  fertilizers.  Bottom  lands  are  oi  the  best 
character.  Prevailing  timber,  pine,  oak,  hickory,  elm,  poplar, 
cypress  and  beech.  County  watered  and  drained  by  the  Cone- 
cuh and  Pea  rivers  and  several  large  creeks.  Population, 
white,  15,633 ;  colored,  8,780 ;  all  others,  1 ;  total,  2^,423. 
County  seat,  Troy ;  populatioD,  3,449.  Other  towns,  Brun- 
didge  and  Orion.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  285,859;  anim- 
ptoved,  164,877 ;  total,  400,286.  Asiaaaed  value  of  property 
is  emmtj  in  1891,  real,  91,787,680^  s  pmooal,  91,706,680i)0  ^ 
total,  99^49i419U)0.  Nawapapets,  iSi^Mi^,  weakly,  and  Me9» 
Mit|W,  weakly,  T^y.  Banks,  1,  Troy.  Bailmads,  miles  <rf 
main  tiaok,  Alabama  Uidland,  46^;  Mobile  *  Gkaid,  16. 
Telegraph,  miles  of  poles,  Alabama  Midland  Telegraph  Ciom- 
pany,  46^0;  Western  Union  Telegraph  Oompany,  15.  Chief 
eiopa,  ootton,  oon^  oats,  wheat,  rye^  liseb  sorghnm,  sngar  oane^. 
potatoes,  peas  and  peanuts.  Soil  psooliarly  adapted  to  sweet 
polMes,  sugar  oana  and  peas.  Orohard  and  other  traits  also* 
do  well.  Stook  raising  profitable.  Other  prodiiota,  naval 
stores,  pine  timber  and  pine  lumber.  Large  forests  of  valuable- 
pine  timber.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890) — ootton,  acres, 
6t5,625  ;  bales,  25,879;  value,  81,157,226.00  ;  corn,  acres,  46,4^0  ; 
bushels,  426,116 ;  oats,  acres,  4,958;  bushels,  32,876.  Health 
and  climate  of  county  not  excelled  by  any  county  in  the  State. 
Water  for  all  domestic  purposes  abundant  and  of  the  purest 
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•quali^.  Good  schools  thiong^ioat  tliA  ooiuity  and  ebonb 
fiieUities  ezoeUent.  At  Troy  is  looafeed  ooe  of  the  State  nor- 
mal schools.*  Lands,  $2.00  to  $15.00  an  acre.  Goremmsnt 
land  in  county,  1,040  acres.  Connty  debt,  none.  Total  rate 
•of  coQn^  tax,  one-half  per  cent. 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  18,  183-2.    Xametl  for  John 
"Randolph,  the  distinguished  Virginia  statesman.   Lies  in  east- 
•ern  Alabama,  on  the  Georgia  line.    Area,  599  square  miles ; 
all  metamorphic :  woodland,  all.    Surface  broken  and  moun- 
tainous, with  fertile  valleys.    Soil  varieties,  erray  and  red 
uplands,  with  pine,  oak  and  hickory  timber,  and  light,  sandy, 
bottom  soils,  with   white  oak,  beech  and  poplar  timl)er. 
County  watered  and  drained  by  the  Tallapoosa  and  Little 
Tallapooea  riyers  and  a  number  of  large  creeks.   Water  for 
•domeetio  pnrpoeee  abundant  and  of  most  excellent  quality. 
WeUs  and  springs  of  best  freestone  water  aboond.  Fopala- 
tlon,  white,  18,984 ;  colored,  8,285 ;  total,  17,219.  Coimty  seat, 
Wedowee.  Aoros  In  county,  improved,  84,771 1  nnlmpcoiveil, 
-286,818 ;  total,  871,084.  Assessed  Taloe  of  piopeiiy  in  eoonty 
-In  189l,real,  81,088,616.00;  penonal,  $408,767^)0;  total,  $1,496,. 
•878.00.    Newspapers,  OfteirMr,  weekly,  Wedowes ;  AraU, 
weekly,  Roanoke.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Bast  Ala- 
bama, 8.  Ttiegraph,  miles  of  poles,  8.   Chief  crops,  oom, 
•cotton,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  etc.  All  the  fmits  and  yegeta- 
bks  adapted  to  the  lafeitode  come  to  perflMticii.  Omntypeon- 
llariy  adapted  to  the  prodnotloD  cf  peaches  and  grapes.  Stock 
raising  profitable.  Lands  easily  tilled  and,  wtai  tetQInd, 
yield  well.    Gold,  copper,  mica,  tin,  graphite  and  kaolin  found 
in  county.   Cropo  in  1889  (census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres, 
:28,387  ;  bales,  10,348;  value,  *468,9n8;  corn,  acres,  27,331; 
bushels,  331,213  ;  oats,  acres,  5,815;  bushels,  41,746.  Climate 
salubrious.    Health  exceptionally  good.    Churches  numerous 
.and  good  sohools  throughout  the  county.  At  Wedowee,  Hock 
•SMpttffttio! 
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Mills  and  Roanoke  are  Ugh  sohcNrit  of  merit  Lands,  $SXH)«feo- 
tl6.00  an  aoie.  Govemmint  land  in  ooonty,  8,9*^  aeres. 
Ooonty  debt,  84^25.00. 


RUSSELL  COUiNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  18, 1832.    Named  for  Colonel 
Gilbert  C.  Russell,  of  Mobile.    Lies  in  eastern  Alabama,  on 
the  Georgia  line.    Area,  670  square  miles  ;  gravelly  hills,  with 
pine  and  oak  uplands,  370  ;  blue  marl  lands,  300 ;  woodland,, 
all.    Soil  varieties,  sandy  and  loamy  ;  heavy  l)lack  prairie,  and 
stiff  clayey  to  light  sandy  and  marly.    The  high  rank  of  the 
county  in  cotton  production  is  due  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  lands  in  which  the  blue  marl,  as  it  is  called,  forms  the 
sul^stratum.    General  surface  of  the  county,  undulating,  and. 
in  some  sections,  broken.    Prevailing  timber,  short  and  long 
leaf  pine ;  white,  red,  water  and  blackjack  oaks,  hickory,  gum,, 
beech,  dogwood,  willow,  maple,  walnut,  cypress  and  cedar. 
The  Chattahoochee  river  forms  the  entire  eastern  boundary  of 
the  county,  giving  it  a  river  front  of  more  than  flfty  miles. 
Besides  the  Chattahoochee  river,  a  namber  of  large  creeks- 
water  and  drain  the  oounty.   Springs  and  wells  afford  abun- 
dant water  of  superior  quality  for  all  domestic  uses.  Popula- 
tion, wliite,  5,792 ;  colored,  18,801 ;  total,  24,093.   County  eeat. 
Seals;  population,  299.  Acres  in  county,  412,203.  Assessed 
'  value  of  property  in  ooonty  1891,  real,  $1,610,108.00;  p— "^'i 
$79ft,456i)0;  total,  12,405,559.00.  Newspaper,  Bsgintr^  weekly. 
Seals.  Railroads,  miles  of  msin  traok,  Mobile  Jb  Girard,  84 ; 
Satannah,  Amerieos  A  MbntgooMfy,  22.  Telegiapb,  miles  of 
polei»56.  Chief  Qcops,ootton,ooRi,  oats,  potatoes,  sugar  oane,. 
eto.  Craps  in  1880  (oensus  of  1890)— eottoii»  seres,  86J72;; 
bales,  20,521;  valne^  0051,822;  eoin,  acres,  82,502;  bushels,. 
818,560;  oats,  sons,  5,881;  bushels,  M,708.  The  smring  of 
fruits  snd  stock  raising  are  also  receiTing  attention  and  are 
profitable  industries.   In  agrienlture  the  oounty  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State,  and  as  regards  health,  climate,  and  social,, 
church  and  school  fseillties  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  county  ixk 
the  State.  Lands  range  in  price  from  02.50  to  025.00  an  acrei 
Government  land  in  county,  1,120  aeres. 
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SAINT  CLAIR  COUNTY. 


Estiiblished  by  act  November  20,  1818.  Territory  taken 
from  Shelby  county.  Xamed  for  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  war  of  the  revoiation.  Lies  in 
northern  Alabama.  Area,  648  square  miles;  Gooea  and  Ca- 
haba  valley  lands,  448;  coal  measures,  200  (Coosa  field,  150; 
Cahaba  field,  50) ;  woodland,  all.  County  presents  a  gresi 
variety  in  its  topographical  and  other  natural  features.  Blount 
mountain  forms  the  northwestern  and  the  Coosa  river  the 
southeastern  boundaries  of  the  county,  and  in  the  northwest- 
em  comer  of  the  county  is  Chandler's  mountahi,  about  six 
miles  long  and  two  miles  wide.  The  Coosa  coal  field,  a  belt 
five  or  six  miles  wide,  running  parallel  with  and  at  an  average 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  Coosa  river,  extends 
throughout  the  county,  and  the  northeastem  extremity  of  the 
Cahaba  coal  field  runs  up  into  the  county  as  for  as  the  latitude 
of  SpringviUe.  Between  the  Coosa  river  and  the  Coosa  coal 
field  lies  the  Coosa  valley,  and  between  the  Coosa  and  Cahaba 
coal  fields,  the  Cahaha  valley.  The  valleys  are  themselves 
complicated  by  ridges  running  their  whole  length,  dividing 
them  up  into  narrow  ribbons  or  subordinate  valleys,  differing 
widely  from  each  other.  The  topography,  soils,  timber  and 
other  ohazacteristios  of  the  coal  measures  of  tills  oonnty  axe 
about  tiie  same  as  those  of  the  ooal  measures  in  the  other 
counties  of  the  State.  The  soil  varieties  of  the  county  are, 
gray,  upland  soil,  which  makes  about  one-half  of  the  valley 
lands,  and  the  timber  on  whidi  consists  of  oaks,  poplar  and 
short  leaf  pine  ;  red  or  mulatto  upland  soil,  making  the  other 
half  of  the  valley  lands  of  the  county,  with  timber  of  oak, 
hickory,  poplar,  etc.,  and  the  sandy  bottom  lands,  with  long 
leaf  pine  associated  with  the  other  growth.  The  chief  timber 
growth  of  the  bottom  land  is  white  and  red  oaks,  poplar  and 
hickory.  Along  the  Coosa  river  the  soil  is  sandier,  and  these 
Are  the  best  cotton  lands.  The  valley  of  Big  Canoe  creek  is 
very  fertile  and  attractive.  Besides  the  Coosa  river,  the 
.streams  of  the  county  are  Broken  Arrow,  Trout,  Shoal  and 
•Canoe  creeks  and  the  east  and  west  forks  of  the  Cahaba  river, 
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and  water  is  abundant  for  all  purposes  and  of  the  best  quality 
for  domestic  purposes.  Springs  abound.  The  Cahaba  river 
takes  its  rise  iimong  the  hills  of  the  county.  Chief  crops, 
cotton,  corn,  oats  and  wheat.  Crops  in  ISSO  (census  of  1:^90) — 
cotton,  acres,  ItJ.OGO;  bales,  T.loO;  value,  >?328,37«j.u0 ;  corn, 
acres,  24,946;  bushels,  44>i,u74 ;  oats,  acres,  4,235;  bushels, 
45,264;  wheat,  acres,  1,405;  bushels.  7,406.  County  also  pro- 
duces very  fine  orchard  and  other  fruits.  Mineral  resources 
of  county,  brown  and  red  iron  ore,  coal,  limestone,  building 
stone,  marble,  kaolin,  etc.  County  particularly  rich  in  iron 
ore  and  coal.  Valuable  mineral  sprini^s  are  also  found  in  the 
county  and  are  much  patronizetl  by  health  seekers.  Popula- 
tion, white,  14.'JS5  ;  colored,  3,061 ;  all  others,  7^  total,  17,353. 
County  seat,  Ashvllle.  Acres  in  county,  improved,  57,827  \ 
unimproved,  334,527  ;  total,  392,364.  Assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  1891,  real,  »l,621,762.0i> ;  personal,  #1,765,827.00 ;  total, 
88^87,089.00.  No  oonnty  debt.  Total  Gonnty  tax  on  property, 
2  mills,  or  20  cents  on  each  8100.00  in  valne,  Kewspaper, 
i:<ntth/em  JEgi*^  weekly,  AshTille.  Railmds,  miles  of  main 
track,  Alabama  Gnat  Sonthem,  27.81 ;  Ea^t  A  West,  26.50 ; 

Georgia  Padfle,  22.90 ;  Talladega  ^k  Coosa  Valley,  .  Td- 

egraph,  miles  cf  potas,  Kast  A  West  Bailioad  Company's 
line^  26.60 ;  Ailaatie  Postal  T^raph  Company,  28 ;  Western 
XTnicn  Telegraph  Company,  22.90.  The  health  and  eiimato  of 
of  the  county  ara  eaoeptionalLy  good,  and  the  eonnty  has  good 
sdiools  and  good  ehnich  ftwiHties.  Agriealtnfal  lands  range 
in  price  from  $5.00  to  $25.00  an  acre,  and  mineral  lands  from 
$5.00  to  $50.00  an  acre.  Government  land  in  county,  3,000 
acres. 


SHELBY  COUNTY, 


Established  by  act  February  7,  1818.  Named  for  Isaac 
Shelby,  tirst  Governor  of  Kentucky.  Lies  in  the  north  centre 
of  the  State.  Area,  772  square  miles ;  valley  lands  (Coosa  and 
Cahaba),  377 ;  coal  measures  395  (Coosa  field,  235 ;  Cahaba 
field,  160) ;  woodland,  all.  Surface  generally  hilly  and  broken. 
The  northwestern  part  of  the  county  is  formed  hy  the  coal 
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measures  of  the  Ciihaba  field ;  the  central  belt,  by  those  of  the 
Coosa  held.  Between  the  two  is  the  Cahaba  valley,  with  an 
average  width  of  four  or  five  miles,  and  east  of  the  Coosa  field, 
the  valley  of  the  Coosa.  These  coal  measures  have  the  usual 
rugged  surface  and  sandy  and  not  very  fertile  soils  which  are 
always  found  in  such  regions.  The  whole  area  is  drained  by 
the  Cahaba  river,  which  flows  southwest  the  entire  length  of 
the  county.  The  valley  lands  have  a  yellowish  loamy  soil, 
with  red  clay  subsoil,  or  a  gray,  sandy  soil,  and  are  quite  fer- 
tile. Prevailing  timber,  long  leaf  pine,  oaks,  hickory,  chestnut 
and  mulberry.  Along  the  Coosa  river,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  county,  there  is  a  magnificent  growth  of  loo|^ 
leaf  pine.  South  aod  aoathwest  of  Columbiana  this  growth 
reaches  great  proportions  and  has  furnished  for  many  yean 
the  fuel  for  the  Shelby  furnaces.  Chief  crops,  eottoo,  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  etc.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890) — 
oottoD,  aores,  17,892;  bales,  7,288;  "vahie,  88184^8.00;  oom« 
aeree,  24,418;  bttsbels,  829,672;  oats,  aeces,  5,955;  bushels, 
58,804;  wheat,  aoies,  586;  bosheU,  2,858.  Shelby  is  one  of 
the  mioeral  ooantles  of  the  State,  and  is  partioalarly  rich  in 
minerals.  Iron  ore  and  ooal  abound,  and  limeatone,  building 
stone  and  marble  are  also  found  in  abundanoe.  There  are 
several  large  iron  fumaoes  and  ooal  mines  and  lime  works  in 
county.  line  mineral  springs  also  exist  The  luallh  and 
(dimate  ol  the  eoonty  are  not  surpassed  in  the  States  and 
there  are  good  schods  and  many  ehurdtea.  Population  of 
county,  white,  14,281 ;  colored,  6,605 ;  total,  20,886.  County 
seat,  Columbiana;  population,  654.  Other  towns,  Shelby, 
population,  758  ;  Calera,  population,  753  ;  Gurnee,  population, 
291;  Montevallo,  population,  572;  Helena.  Acres  in  county, 
453,295.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  county,  real,  81,927,- 
889.00;  personal,  82,412,177.00;  total,  14,341,066.00.  News- 
papers,  NewSy  weekly,  Calera ;  Chronicle^  weekly,  Columbi- 
ana. Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Savannah  &,  Western, 
21.12;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  (Blocton  branch), 
29.02 ;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  (Selma,  Rome  & 
Dalton  Railroad),  33.84;  Louisville  &  Nashville  (Alabama 
Mineral),  8.27  ;  Louisville  &  Nashville  (Birmingham  Mineral), 
10.04;  Louisville  *fc  Nashville  (South  North  Alabama),  21.96. 
Telegraph,  miles  of  poles*  90^2.    Lands,  ^2.00  to  826UH)  an 
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acre.  Government  lands  in  county,  8,820  aeres.  No  coanty 
debt.  Tax  rate,  4  mills,  or  40  cents  on  each  $100.00. 


SUMTER  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  1?,  1832.  Xained  for  General 
Thomas  Sumter,  of  South  Carolina,  distinguished  in  the  war 
of  the  i*evolution.-  Lies  in  western  Alabama,  on  the  Mississippi 
line.  Area,  OTU  square  miles ;  central  prairie  region,  545 ;  post 
oak  tlatwoods,  175;  oak  and  hickory  uplands,  with  long  leaf 
pine,  -5<J ;  W(X)dlan<l,  all.  exeepi  a  few  isolated  patches  of  open 
prairie,  amounting  in  all  to  about  forty  square  miles.  Surface 
generally  level.  A  line  running  northwest  and  southeast 
throogfa  Livingston  would  mark  approximately  the  limit  of 
the  prairies,  which  form  the  upper  part  of  the  county.  South- 
vest  of  this  line,  and  occupying  a  belt  yarying  in  width  from 
fire  to  eight  miles,  axe  the  flatwoods  or  post  oak  fiatwoods. 
Soil  Taxieties  of  coanty»  the  prairie  or  black  lands,  the  upland 
and  alluTial  sandy  soils,  and  the  poet  oak  flatwoods.  The 
TomUgbee  riw  lomia  die  eastern  bonndaxy  of  the  ooonty. 
The  other  streams  of  the  county  are  the  Noxubee  and  Sooar- 
noebee  rivm  and  a  number  of  large  creeks.  Population, 
wfaite^  6,919;  ocinred,  28,066;  total,  29,674.  Ooonty  seat, 
LiidngstOD;  populat&OQ,  860.  Other  towns,  Qainssfille^  popOr 
latloD,  1,017 ;  York,  population,  416.  Aorss  in  oounty,  im- 
prored,  178,468 ;  unimproved,  875,662 ;  total,  649,120.  Assessed 
'valoe  of  property  in  ooonty  in  1891,  real,  ;B1, 986,049.00 ;  per« 
sonal,  $1,870,268.00;  total,  88,856317.00.  Newspapers,  Mm* 
9€ngery  weekly,  Gainesville;  JoumaL,  weekly,  Livingston. 
Banks,  1,  Gainesville;  1,  Livingston.  Railroads,  miles  of 
main  track,  Alabama  Great  South^em,  27.23  ;  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  &  Georgia  (Meridian  division),  80. 22.  Telegraph, 
miles  of  poles,  57.45.  Chief  crops,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  peas, 
sugar  cane  and  potatoes.  County  one  of  the  best  cotton 
and  corn  counties  in  the  State.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of 
1890)— cotton,  acres,  82,728;  bales,  25,799;  value,  81.220,. 
888.00;  corn,  acres,  45,858;  bushels,  788,235;  oats,  acre.«, 
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2»152;  bnshds,  28,979.  All  southern  fruits  do  wdl  in  ths 
ooantj,  and  stock  raisiog  is  profitable.  Lands,  12.60  to 
125.00  an  acre.  Government  land  in  oonntj,  090  acres. 
County  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  State  in  point  of  health 
and  climate  and  social,  educational  and  religious  advantages. 


TALLADEGA  COUNTY. 


Established  bj  act  December  18,  1892.  Name  said  to  be 
derived  from  two  Muscogee  words,  Uka,  border,  and  taSa, 
town.*  Lies  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  Alabama, 
Area,  784  square  miles;  all  Coosa  vallqr  and  ridge  land; 
woodland,  all.  Surlsoe,  hlU,  monntath  and  vaUey.  Principal 
soils,  the  red  valley  soil,  timbered  with  red,  post  and  blackjack 
oaks,  hickory,  persimmon  and  sassafras;  the  gray,  gravelly 
soil,  timbered  with  pine,  oak  and  hickory,  and  tlie  gray  to 
blackisb  sandy  loam  of  the  bottom  lands,  timbered  with 
beech,  poplar,  sycamore^  Ironwood,  sweet  gum,  etc  Near  the 
eastern  border  of  the  county,  below  the  Kahatofaee  hills,  the 
beautiful  Talladega  valley  extends  quite  to  the  southern  limit 
of  the  county,  and  in  this  valley  is  situated  the  well  known 
Talladega  sulphur  springs.  The  Coosa  river  makes  the  entire 
western  boundary  of  the  county,  and  the  principal  streams  of 
the  county  are,  beginning  at  the  north,  Choccolocco,  Talladega 
Tallasseehatchee  creeks,  which,  with  the  smaller  streams — 
Blue  Eye,  Clear  and  Cedar  creeks — receive  the  drainage  of  the 
county.  Population,  white,  15,343 ;  colored,  14,003 ;  total, 
29,346.  County  seat,  Talladega;  population,  2,063.  Other 
towns,  Jenifer,  Ironaton,  Sylacauga  and  Childersburg.f  News- 
papers, Our  Mountain  Home^  weekly,  and  News- Heporter, 
weekly,  Talladega.  Banks,  3,  Talladega.  Acres  in  county, 
improved,  123,611;  unimproved,  354,880;  total,  478,461. 
Assessed  value  of  property  in  county  in  1891,  real,  S4,030,- 
885.00;  personal,  $3,405,934.00  ;  total,  $7,436,819.00.  Rail- 
roads, miles  of  main  track,  Georgia  Pacific,  9;  Savannah 
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&  Western,  18.9<>;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  (Sel- 
ma,  Rome  &  Dalton),  40.75;  Alabama  Mineral,  43.30;  Ten- 
nessee &  Coosa  Valley,  — .  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles.  Western 
Union,  70.15.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes, 
fruits,  iron  oro,  limestone  and  marble.  Gold,  silver,  copper 
and  lead  are  also  found  in  the  county.  County  particularly 
rich  in  iron  ore  and  marble.  At  Talladega,  Ironaton  and 
Jenifer  are  located  large  iron  furnaces,  and  the  marble  quar- 
ries near  Talladega  and  Sylacauga  are  extensive  and  valuable. 
The  valley  lands  of  the  county  are  well  suited  to  the  oaltoze 
of  cotton.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890)— eotton,  acres, 
38,588;  bales,  15,686;  value,  8696,469.00;  corn,  acres,  37,117; 
bushels,  536,080 }  oats,  acres,  9,670 ;  bushels,  100,628.  Owing 
to  the  fine  grasses  of  the  coanty,  stock  raising  is  profit- 
able. Valuable  water  powers  are  found  in  the  county.  At 
T&lladega,  the  oounty  seat,  are  located  the  Alabama  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Alabama  Aeademy  for  the  Blind.t 
Lands  range  in  prioe  from  $5.00  to  $40.00  an  acre.  Govern* 
ment  lands  in  the  oounty,  10,800  acres.  Water  abundant  for 
all  purposes,  and  of  best  quality  for  domestic  purposes. 
Health  and  climate  of  the  county  eioeptioiially  good,  and 
churches  and  schools  numerous.  Talladega  county  is  one  of 
the  best  counties  in  the  State  and  offers  every  inducement  to 
the  settler. 


TALLAPOOSA  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  18,  1882.  Tskes  its  name 
from  the  Tallapoosa  river,  which  flows  through  the  county. 
Lies  hi  the  east  centre  of  the  State,  near  the  Georgia  line. 
Area,  796  square  miles;  metamorphie,  all;  woodland,  all. 
Ouiftoe,  hill  and  valley.  Soils,  the  gray  soil,  tiaband  with 
<Mks,  hiskory,  poplar,  aah,  do^  whkih  makes  abovfc  two-thirds 
of  euUivated  lands  of  the  oounty,  and  vaiiss  in  fertility 
ifllii  tiie  varying  quality  of  the  subsoil,  wUoh  la  sometimes  a 
red  day  and  sometimes  sand  or  gravel ;  the  red  soils,  timbered 
with  oaks,  hickory  and  pine,  and  wUeb  make  aboofe  one-third  of 
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tht  onltiTated  lands  of  ths  coonty,  aud  tbt  Mils  of  Uio  bottom 
lands,  whieh  are  somowbat  beavy  and  of  ootors  and  oomposl* 

tions  varying  with  the  uplands  from  which  they  are  derived. 

The  red  soils  are  more  widely  spread  over  the  southern  half 
of  the  county,  and  are  more  suitable  to  grains,  while  the  gray 
soils  are  best  suited  to  cotton.  The  Tallapoosa  river  flows 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  county  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  but  is  not  navigable.  This  river,  with  its  three 
principal  tributaries  on  the  east — Sandy,  Blue  and  Sauga- 
hatchee  creeks — receives  all  the  drainage  of  the  county.  Very 
valuable  water  powers  exist  in  the  county.  Population,  white; 
16,854  ;  colored,  S,G06;  total,  25,400.  County  seat,  Dadeville, 
population,  873.  Acres  in  county,  487,154.  Assessed  value 
of  property  in  county  in  1891,  real,  81,3(34, 1"J3.00  ;  personal, 
81,251,570.00;  total,  rJJi 1 5,093.00.  County  debt,  «25,00<).OU. 
Total  tax  rate,  7^  mills.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track.  Sa- 
vannah ifc  Western,  34.30.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles.  Western 
Union,  35.30.  Newspapers,  Xew  Em^  weekly,  Dadeville,  Dis- 
patchy  weekly,  Alexander  City.  Bank,  1,  DadevUle.  Chief 
crops,  cotton,  com,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  soigbom,  sweet  potatoes, 
etc.  Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890)— ootton,  acres,  58,119; 
bales,  20,337 ;  Tftlua,  #964,099.00 ;  com,  acres,  40,899;  bosbelir 
562,961 ;  oats,  sores,  10,056 ;  bushels,  76,549 ;  wheat,  aoioi,. 
1,667 ;  bosbels,  8,426.  Qold  and  sUtot  and  avmal  oSher  mdia* 
able  mineralt  axe  loiiiid  in  tbo  oonnty.  Landa>  63^  to  %lbM 
an  aore.  GovemnMnt  land  In  ooonty,  660  asrea.  Water, 
bealtb  and  otimate  of  tbe  ooon^  of  tho  my  beat  in  tbe  aiat% 
and  social,  religioos  and  sdiool  advantages  awrtlent. 


TUSKALOOSA  COUNTY.* 


Established  by  act  February  7,  1818.  Takes  its  name  from 
the  Tuskaloosa  or  Black  Warrior  river  that  flows  through  the 
county.  Lies  in  western  and  central  portion  of  the  State. 
Area,  1,346  square  miles;  gravelly  pine  hills,  400;  coal  meas- 
ures, 946.  Surface  generally  broken  and  hilly.  Soils  of  the 
coal  mea.«*ures  are  mostly  sandy  and  seldom  very  fertile.  The 
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uplands  hving  tolerably  fair  crops.  A  large  area  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  county  is  thinly  settled,  but  the  woods  are 
well  stocked  with  deer  and  other  game,  which  find  excellent 
pasture  in  the  grasses  and  leguminous  plants  which  there 
abound.  The  bottom  lauds  of  the  county  have  a  reddish 
loamy  soil  and  red  subsoil,  and  are  the  best  farming  lands  in 
the  county.  Prevailing  timber,  oaks,  hickories,  pines,  beech, 
sweet  gum,  poplar,  elm,  cottoinvood,  etc.  The  Tuskaloosa  or 
Black  Warrior  river,  which  tlows  in  general  southwest  through 
the  centre  of  the  county,  receives  nearly  all  the  drainage  of 
the  county,  and  the  Sipsey  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Tombigbee 
river,  drains  the  northwestern  comer.  North  river,  the 
principal  tributary  of  the  Warrior,  is  also  in  this  county. 
Population,  white,  18,213 ;  colored,  1U,13$  ;  all  others,  1 ;  total, 
30,852.  County  seat,  Tuskaloosa  ;  population,  4,215.  Acres 
in  county,  815,807.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  county  in 
1891,  real,  >(2,867,519.00;  personal,  82,631,585.00;  total,  8(5,490,> 
044.00.  No  county  debt.  Total  tax  rate,  State,  county  and 
soldiers,  9  mills.  Railroads  in  county,  miles  of  main  track, 
Alabama  Great  Southern,  41.28;  Birminyirham  Mineral,  21.02. 
Telegraph,  miles  of  poles.  Western  Union,  80.  Newspapers, 
Oautte  and  2Yme«,  Tuskaloosa.  Banks,  8,  Tuskaloosa.  Chief 
crops,  cotton,  com,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  frnits,  etc.  Crops  in 
1889  (census  of  1890)~cotton,  acres,  89,487;  bales,  18,008; 
yalue,  1618,110.00;  com,  acres,  87,640 ;  bnshds,  550,186;  oats, 
acres,  7,090;  bushels,  61,762;  wheat,  acres,  18;  bushels,  88. 
Excellent  coal  is  found  In  the  county,  and  Tery  Wluable  water 
powers.  .  Lands,  $2.00  to  825.00  an  acre.  Government  land 
in  county,  60,240  acres.  County  one  of  the  most  noted  in  the 
State,  the  city  of  Tuskaloosa  having  been  once  the  capital  ol 
the  State,  and  in  that  city  are  located  the  UniTersity  of  Ala- 
bama, the  Alabama  bisane  Hospital  and  several  female  colleges 
of  high  standing.*  For  health,  climate,  water,  schools, 
ehuzehes  and  social  advantages  this  county  is  no%  surpassed 
by  any  county  in  the  State,  and,  by  reason  ci  its  many  advan- 
tages, is  attracting  considerable  attention. 


•  For  detcriptloM  of  thiM  Stat*  Imtttntiou  Mid  MlltgM*  •••  ptfM  Mft-IM,  S17- 
222,  and  244,  omU. 
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WALKER  COUNTY, 


Established  by  act  December  20,  1S24.  Territory  taken 
from  Tuskaloosa  aad  .Marion  counties.  Named  for  Honorable 
John  W.  Walker,  of  Madison  county,  Alabama/  Lies  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State.  Area.  824  square  miles;  all 
coal  measures ;  woodland,  all.  Surface  generally  billy  and 
broken.  Soils,  like  the  soils  of  all  the  coal  measnm  of  the 
State,  rather  sandy  and  not  very  fertile ;  yet  there  are  many 
areas  of  very  good  farming  land,  especially  in  the  bottoms  and 
lowlands  of  the  various  streams.  Near  the  southern  extmni^ 
of  the  county  the  two  forks  of  the  Warrior  river,  known  as 
the  Locust  and  the  Mulberry  forks,  oome  together,  fbrming  the 
main  river.  Population,  wbite,  14,409;  colored,  1,869;  total, 
16,078.  County  seat,  Jasper;  population,  780.  Acres  in 
county,  825,046.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  ooun^  in  1891, 
real,  62,170,289.00 ;  personal,  62,296,487.00 ;  total,  64,466,726.00. 
Railroads,  miles  mabi  track,  Birmingham,  Sheffield  A  Tennes- 
see River,  28.10 ;  Georgia  Pacific,  88.60 ;  Kansas  City,  Memphis 
A  Birmingbam,  45.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles.  Western  Union 
Tel^grapb  Company,  88.60.  Newspapers,  MouiUain  JBagitf 
weekly,  and  AaiB{^tA<,  weekly,  Jasper.  Bank,  1,  Jasper.  Chief 
crops,  cotton,  com,  oats,  wbeafti  potatoes,  orohaxd  fmits,  eleu 
Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890)--cotton,  acres, 9,466;  bales,  8,211; 
value,  $146,125.00 ;  com,  acres,  25,169 ;  busb^  869,456 ;  oats, 
acres,  4,524 ;  bushels,  88,551.  County  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
State  in  its  deposits  of  valuable  coal ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  almost 
unbroken  coal  field.  Farming  lands,  62.50  to  610.00  an  ant. 
Government  land  in  county,  11,200  acres.  The  climate  and 
health  of  county  are  ezcdlent,  and  the  churcb  and  school 
facilities  are  good,  especially  in  the  towns  and  villages. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


This  is  the  oldest  of  the  oounties  of  the  Stat%  aad  was 
established  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Mississippi 
Territory,  dated  June  4,  1800.  Out  of  its  original  domain, 
sixteen  counties  in  Mississippi  and  twenty-nine  In  Alabama 
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haye  since  been  fomed,  wholly  or  in  part  Named  for  General 
George  Washington,  first  President  of  the  United  States.  Lies 
in  soathwestem  Alabama,  north  of  Mobile  county,  and  on  the 
Mississippi  line.  Area,  1,050  square  miles;  nndolating  pine 
lands,  800;  lime  hills  and  shell  prairie  lands,  150 ;  pine  hills, 
100.  Principal  soil  varieties,  first,  upland  sandy  soil,  of  frray 
to  yellowish  colors,  covering  over  twoothirds  of  the  county, 
and  timbered  chiefly  with  long  leaf  pine  and  blaekjaok ;  second, 
river  bottoms,  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  townships  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  and  timbered  with  white 
oak,  ash,  cottonwood,  hickory,  sweet  gum,  etc.,  and,  third,  lime 
lands  (black  prairie,  shell  prairie),  occupying  a  large  portion 
of  the  northern  tier  of  townships  in  the  county,  and  timbered 
with  cedar,  ash,  hickory,  chestnut,  etc.  The  soils  of  the  coun- 
ty, on  the  whole,  are  fairly  productive,  and  in  portions  of  the 
county  they  are  quite  fertile:  but  in  the  piny  woods,  which 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  area  t')t  the  county,  the  lands 
are  thin  and  not  very  fertile.  The  Toinl)igbee  river  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  and  the  county  is  well  watered 
by  several  large  creeks.  Population,  white,  4,716;  colored, 
3,219;  total,  7,935.  County  seat,  St.  Stephens;  population, 
387.  Acres  in  county,  530,150.  Assessed  value  of  property 
in  county  in  1891,  real,  $510,551.00  ;  personal,  $1,009,347.00  ; 
total,  81,519,898.  Railroads,  miles  of  main  track,  Mobile  <fc 
Birmingham,  26.35  ;  Mobile  &  Ohio,  23.  Telegraph,  miles  of 
poles.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  48.71.  Newspa- 
per, Times,  weekly,  St.  Stephens.  No  county  debt.  Total 
county  tax  rate,  ^  mills.  Products,  cotton,  com,  oats,  pota- 
toes, sugar  cane,  orchard  fruits,  live  stock,  timber,  lumber  and 
naval  stores.  The  yellow  pine  forests  of  the  county  are  very 
extensive  and  valuable.  Lands,  %2M  to  810.00  an  acre.  Gov- 
ernment land  in  county,  70,560  acres.  Health  and  climate  of 
the  county,  like  the  health  and  climate  of  all  the  pine  counties 
of  the  estate,  exceptionally  good,  and  church  and  school  facili- 
ties reasonably  good. 
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WILCOX  COUNTY. 


Established  by  act  December  13,  1819.  Territory  taken 
from  Dallas  and  Monroe  counties.  Named  for  Lieutenant 
Joseph  M.  Wilcox,  of  the  United  States  army,  a  brave  officer, 
who  was  killed  in  the  county,  by  the  Indians,  in  1814.  Lies 
in  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  State.  Area,  94tt  square  miles  ; 
Oak  and  hickory  uplands,  with  long  leaf  pine,  5Su ;  central 
prairie  region,  3U0,  of  which  200  are  of  the  hills-prairie  char- 
acter and  100  of  rotten  limestone;  ttatwoods,  60.  Surface 
generally  uneven,  but  with  considerable  areas  of  level  land. 
Soils  fertile,  for  the  most  part,  and  the  lands  of  the  river 
V)ottoms  very  productive.  County  considered  one  of  the  best 
of  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  State.  The  Alabama  river 
flows  througb  the  county,  and  there  are  a  number  of  large 
creeks  in  the  county,  tributaries  of  that  river.  The  drainage 
of  the  county  is  altogether  by  means  of  the  river  and  its 
tributaries.  Prevailing  timber  of  oonnty,  long  and  short  leaf 
pine,  oalcSt  iiickory,  ash,  elm,  poplar,  cypress,  mulberry,  beech, 
magnolia,  sycamore  and  walnut.  Very  fine  timber  is  found  in 
the  county  and  its  cedar  growth  is  not  surpassed  in  the  State. 
Excellent  cypress  timber  also  exists  in  the  county.  Popola- 
tion,  white,  6,648 ;  colored,  24,168 ;  total,  80,816.  Goon^  seat, 
Camden;  population,  645.  Acres  in  county,  666,888.  As- 
sessed Value  of  property  in  1891,  real,  61,896,645.00 ;  personal, 
81,024,805.00 ;  total,  82,921,450.00.  Katlroads  in  ooon^,  miles 
of  main  track,  Mobile  A  Birmingham,  26.50;  Fensaoda  A 
Selma,  18.25.  Telegraph,  miles  of  poles.  Western  Union, 
89.76.  Newspapers,  Progreu^  weekly,  Ntw  Era^  weekly.  Cam* 
den.  County  debt,  82,668.00.  Total  coonty  tsz  rate,  5  mills. 
Chief  crops,  cotton,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  peas,  etc.  Crops  in 
1889  (census  of  1890)— cotton,  acres,  91,597;  bales,  82^582; 
value,  81,496,168.00 ;  com,  acres,  87,075;  bushels,  688388 ;  oats, 
acres,  3,931 ;  bushels,  46,588.  Coonty  well  adapted  to  orohaid 
fmita  and,  owing  to  its  fine  natlva  grssies  and  osne  akmg  the 
water  coonea,  to  tiie  xaisiog  of  .live  stock.  Comty  weU 
watered.  Lands,  82.00  to  825.00  an  acta.  Gofemmeni  land 
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in  ooanty,  1,000  aem.  Health  and  olimate  good.  Good  schoola 
and  cbuxches  of  all  tht  leading  denominations.  The  schools 
at  Camden,  Snow  Hill,  Pine  Apple  and  Oak  Grove  are  excellent. 


WlNSTOiN  COUNTY. 


EstHblished  by  act  February  12,  1^50,  under  the  name  of 
"Hancock,"  in  honor  of  Governor  John  Hancock,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; but  name  changed,  by  act  of  January  2,  ISnS,  to 
"  Winston,"  for  John  Anthony  Winston,  Governor  of  Alabama 
from  1853  to  1857.  Lies  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
State.  Area,  030  square  miles:  all  coal  measures;  all  woocl- 
land.  Surface  generally  much  br(»ken.  Soils  sandy  and  not 
generally  very  fertile;  the  farming  lands  are  mostly  in  the 
lowlands  and  in  the  creek  bottoms,  where  the  soil  is  of  orreater 
depth  and  more  fertile.  Prevailing  timber,  red,  white  and 
black  oaks,  hickory,  short  leaf  pine,  chestnut,  etc.  The  main 
di\iding  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Warrior  and  Tom- 
bigbee  rivers  rans  almost  north  and  sooth  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  oonnty,  near  its  western  line.  This  (Byler) 
ridge^  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  ooanty*  also  divides  the 
waters  of  tiie  Warrior  from  those  of  the  Tennessee  rlTsr, 
flowing  through  Big  Bear  oreek.  The  principal  streams  of  the 
•ooanty  are  Black  Water  creek  and  the  Sipoey  fork  of  the  War- 
rior with  its  tribntaries,  dear  creek,  Broshy  fork  and  Rook 
creek  on  the  east  side  of  Byler  ridge^  and,  on  the  'west  side,  tlie 
•sonioes  of  the  Bnttahatohie  and  New  rlTsrs,  which 'flow  into 
the  TomUgbee  riw,  and  of  Big  Bear  oreek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tennessee.  The  rarest  and  most  beaatifiil  fens  ars  found  in 
thf  •*  rook  houses,**  or  owfaanghig  ledges,  on  the  rftvines  lead- 
ing  to  the  water  oonrses  in  this  ooanty,  and  there  are  beaatifnl 
rapids  and  waterfalls,  the  dear  creek  falls  rivalling  in  beauty 
many  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  annually  visited 
by  tlioasands  of  tourists.  Population,  ^ite,  6,520;  colored, 
•82;  total,  6,552.    Ooanty  seat,  Doable  Springs.*  Acrss  in 


•  <^  cAlled  from  the  remarkable  H|irln79  which  issue  frOOi  tlM  klllSldM  in  tbM 
Jocalltyi  and  whlcb  are  fatuous  for  their  lH>l(lne»s  and  parity. 
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county,  improved,  15,t2oG  ;  unimproved,  141,171 ;  total,  ln6,4'27. 
Railroads  in  county,  miles  of  main  track,  Birmingham,  Shef- 
field &  Tennessee  River,  '1'S:10.  Newspaper,  flerrdd,  weekly, 
Double  Springs.  Chief  crops,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc 
Crops  in  1889  (census  of  1890) — cotton,  acres,  5,31*2;  bales» 
1,464 ;  value,  %63,370  ;  corn  acres,  11,94-2 :  bushels,  140,971 ;  oats, 
acres,  2,105;  bushels,  13,33S.  County  produces  excellent  or- 
chard fruits.  County  rich  in  coal  and  iron  ore,  slate,  copper, 
and  granite  building  stone  and  millstone  grit  are  also  found. 
Game  abounds  and  excellent  tish.  Lands,  ri.OO  to  SI 0.00 
per  acre.  Government  lantls  in  county,  8*2,740  acres.  Water 
pure  and  abundant  for  all  domestic  purposes.  Health  and 
dimate  equal  to  the  best  in  the  State.  Educational  facilities 
moderately  gcxxl  and  improving,  and  ampla  dumsh  adTantages 
in  the  towns  and  populated  sections. 
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PART  NINTH. 


Sketches  op  Somb  of  the  Pkixcipal  Cities  asd  Towns  of 

Alabama. 


MOBILE.* 


First  of  the  cities  of  Alabama,  in  point  of  population.  Sit- 
uated in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  the  State,  on  the 
west  hank  of  Mobile  riyer,  immediately  at  the  head  of  Mobile 
bay,  from  which  it  derived  its  namcf  Distant,  by  rail,  179 
miles  southwest  from  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  141  miles 
east  by  north  from.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and,  by  water, 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Mobile  Point,  where  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  begins.  Established  on  its  present  site  in  18114  Built 
on  a  sandy  plateau  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Incorporated,  first,  as  a  city,  Deceaiber  10,  1819;  last  act 
of  incorporation,  December  10,  1886.  Population,  31,070.  City 
divided  into  eight  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a 
board  of  seven  aldermen,  from  the  city  at  large,  and  a  board 
of  eight  councilmen,  one  from  each  ward,  elected  every  three 
years,  in  March,  and  styled,  together,  "The  Mayor  and  General 
Council."  City  has  a  full  corps  of  city  officials,  an  efficient 
police  force  and  police  patrol  system,  a  well  equipped  paid  ftre 
department  and  fire  alarm  tal^^ph  system,  and  is  lighted  both 

•  fior ft  dncripticm  of  lIMiito  ooiiacy,  in  wUaa  Itoeitj  «f  MoMle  la  •ictuiMd,  — 
paft  111,  Mit. 

t  Sm  note  on  psft  iBn  ante,  for  origin  of  name. 
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by  gas  nnd  electricity.  City  supplied  with  water  of  the  purest 
quality  and  in  abundance,  by  two  systems  of  water  worlcs. 
Sneh  is  the  purity  of  the  water  that  it  is  used  for  chemical 
purposes  without  distillation.  Gravity  pressure  sufficient  to 
force  water  to  the  top  of  the  highest  buildings,  through  hose 
attached  direct  to  the  fire  plugs,  without  the  aid  of  engines. 
City  has  thirty-eight  miles  of  city  and  suburban  street  rail- 
ways, operated  by  steam  and  animal  power,  and  is  now  build- 
ing another  street  railway,  to  be  operated  by  electricity ;  two 
daily  newspapers;  a  weekly  newspaper;  two  theatres  and 
several  large  halls  of  public  amusement ;  five  asylums,  three 
protestant  and  two  Catholic ;  a  home  f6r  the  aged  and  .infirm^ 
and  a  home  for  widowed  women ;  two  large  hospitals,  the  city 
hospital  and  the  United  States  marine  hospital ;  Providence 
infirmary,  in  charge  of  the  sisters  of  chiurity;  forty-seven 
churches,  representing  the  leading  denominations ;  five  banks ; 
nine  building  and  loan  associations,  principal  office  or  branch ; 
three  local  fire  Insurance  companies;  a  full  complement  of 
associations,  clubs  and  societies,  and  all  the  other  appointments 
of  an  important  city.  The  commercial  org;anizations  are  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  cotton  exchange  and  the  commercial 
club.  City  is  the  couuty  seat  of  Mobile  county.  The  courts 
held  in  the  city  are  :  Federal,  United  States  circuit  and  district 
courts  for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama;  State,  circuit 
court,  city  court,  chancery  court  and  probate  court.  City  a 
port  of  entry.  There  are  twenty-seven  schools,  public  and 
private,  in  the  city  and  its  public  scho<:)ls  are  among  the  best 
in  the  south.  The  Medical  College  of  Alabama  is  located  in 
the  city.  Streets  wide  and  well  laid  off  and  lined  with  beauti- 
ful shade  trees.  Flowers  and  flower  gardens  abound.  Climate 
mild  and  equable,  thermometer  seldom  touching  freezing  point 
and  snow  rarely  seen.  Health  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  the  healthiest  cities  of  the  Union.  The  shell  road,  for  which 
the  city  is  celebrated,  winds  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
bay  to  the  south  for  about  seven  miles,  and  is  a  beautiful  and 
exhilerating  drive.  Frascati  garden,  on  this  road,  about  two 
miles  south  of  Mobile,  immediately  fronting  the  bay  and 
ftmned  by'  its  breezes,  is  the  famous  pleasure  resort  of  the 
peopto  ol  the  city.  The  asbuibao  xeaorts  of  Mobile  are  Spring 
Hill,  six  miles  west ;  Citronelle,  on  the  Mobile    Ohio  railroad. 
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tbirty-three  miles  north,  and  Point  Qear  and  oUitr  watering 
places  on  the  eastern  shofe  of  Mobile  bay,  readied  by  daily 
steamers.  It  was  in  Mobile  that  those  mystic  societies  orig- 
inated, whose  annual  street  parades  and  balls  on  new  yearns 
«ve  and  mardi  gras  attract  so  many  visitors  and  have  made 
the  city  famous.  Four  lines  of  railway  radiate  from  Mobile^ 
the  MobUe  <fe  Ohio,  the  Louisville  Nashville  (MobUe  Jb 
Montgomery  and  Xew  Orleans  &  Mobile  divisions),  and  the 
Mobile  is  Birmingham  (part  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
Jb  Georgia  railway  system)  *  Thacity  has  an  extensive  and 
well  improved  river  front,  and  into  the  broad  and  deep  Mobile 
river,  which  flows  by  its  wharves  and  empties  into  Mobile  bay, 
are  gathered  the  waters  of  eight  other  rivers,  with  an  aggre- 
gate navigabilitj' of  1,810  miles.  Steamboats  of  large  capacity, 
aud  carrying  both  freight  ai)d  passengers,  ply  the  most  of 
these  rivers  regularly,  going,  through  the  entire  winter  and 
early  spring,  as  high  as  Wetunipka,  Alabama,  on  the  Coosa. 
307  miles;  Aberdeen.  Mississi{»pi.  t>n  the  Little  ToniMui't-e, 
about  4iKi  miles,  aiul  Tuskaloo^a,  Alabama,  on  the  Black  War- 
rior, about  41  o  miles  from  Mobile.  The  Plant  steamshii)  line 
from  Mobile  was  established  in  1^^'.»  by  the  Plant  system,  | 
which  controls  other  steamship  lines  and  nearly  all  the  rail- 
roads in  south  Florida.  The  steamers  of  this  line  make 
weekly  trips  between  Mobile  and  Port  Tampa,  connecting  at 
the  latter  port  with  the  same  line  of  steamers  for  Key  West, 
Havana  and  Jamaica,  as  well  as  the  steamers  from  the  Manatee 
river.  The  steamers  of  this  system  also  connect  at  Havana 
with  steamers  for  3Iexico  and  Central  and  South  American 
ports.  Besides  the  Plant  steamship  line  to  Tampa,  Mobile  has 
direct  water  oommunication  with  New  York,  both  by  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels.  Mobile  is  the  only  seaport  of  Alabama, 
and  is  connected  with  the  Golf  of  Mexico  by  a  ship  ohannel, 
twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  whieh  has  been  dredged  by  the 
general  government  to  a  present  depth  of  twenty-three  feet. 
The  work  of  widening  and  deepening  this  channel  is  being 
aotiTdiy  carried  on  by  the  general  government.  Tbeconuneroe 
of  Mobile,  while  not  so  large  as  the  city's  fine  geogtmphical 
eitnation  and  exceptional  means  of  commnnioatfam  would 
warrant,  is  still  very  considerable.  The  city's  general  trade 
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statistics  for  the  year  closing  August  31, 1S92,  were  as  follows  : 
Cotton  receipts,  bales,  «S7,0T1  ;  value,  >'10.<j07,8o'J.OO ;  receipts 
ot  naval  stores,  value,  ^535,<j99.00 :  imports  of  foreign  gootUt 
value,  %lGn,7 94.00  ;  value  of  domestic  exports  to  foreicrn  ports, 
>5-J,S41,014 ;  exiKjrts  of  lumber,  01,09S.'^05  feet;  of  timber, 
i),O72,0S8  cubic  feet;  of  shingles,  175,0oo,00«> ;  trade  in  fish 
and  oysters,  value,  $207,000.0o.  The  shipments  of  early  veg- 
etables  for  that  year  were:  Cabbages,  crates,  110,387;  value, 
^137,983.00;  potatoes,  barrels,  58,433  ;  value,  $87,640.00 ;  beans, 
boxes,  24,845  ;  value,  %18,633.00  ;  tomatoes,  boxes,  1,3*25 ;  value, 
61,825.00;  various  boxes,  etc,  1,803;  value,  ^00.00.  The 
entraaoes  and  clearances  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1892, 
were:  Teasels axriTed, 875 ;  tons, 282,825 ;  cleared, 877;  tons, 
282,747.  Owing  to  the  light  and  productiye  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  advanced  seasons  and  the  absence  of  cold  and  froet,  the 
raising  and  shipping  of  early  fruits  and  Tq;etables  from  Mo- 
l>ile  and  vidnity  to  northern  markets  is  a  profitable  business. 
This  industry  has  grown  rapidly  within  a  few  years  past, 
until  it  has  assumed  veiy  large  proportions.  The  canning  of 
these  fruits  and  vegetables  also  offers  inducements  to  capital 
and  labor,  as  does  also  the  canning  of  oysters,  which  are  here 
found  in  abundance  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Mobile  is  also 
noted  for  its  excellent  fish  market.  Game,  too,  abounds  in 
-certain  seasons.  The  valuation  of  the  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, in  Mobile,  as  assessed  fbr  taxes  ftxr  the  year  1891,  was 
$14,000,000X)0.  The  annual  tax  rate  for  the  purposes  of  the 
•dty  government  is  limited  to  6  mills.  The  following  are  the 
distances  by  water  from  Mobile  to  the  points  named :  To  Mat- 
amoras,  700  miles ;  Tampico,  850  miles ;  Vera  Cruz,  950  miles  ; 
Yucatan,  700  miles ;  Havana,  575  miles ;  Kingston,  1,200  miles ; 
^spiuwall,  1,550  miles ;  Grey  town,  1,250  miles. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Situated  in,  and  the  county  seat  of,  Jefferson  county,*  about 
fifty  miles  northward  of  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  near  the 
middle  of  its  mineral  region.   Founded  in  1871  by  the  Klyton 
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Land  Company.  Xamed  for  the  En2:lish  city  Birminc^haiii. 
First  sale  of  lots  in  June,  1?<71,  at  which  time  the  site  was  an 
oia  lield.t  Population  io  1800, 26,17.S a«  ncrainst  3,<>86  in  l^SiK 
Incorporated,  ttrst,  as  a  city,  December  I'J,  ISTl ;  last  act  of 
incorporation,  December  12, 1890.  City  diviclecl  into  Ave  wanU 
and  governed  by  a  mayor  and  ten  aldermen,  two  from  each 
ward;  bas  an  efBciettt  paid  fire  department;  an  electric  fire 
alarm  telegraph  system;  a  strong  and  efficient  police  force, 
with  patrol  system ;  is  well  lighted  with  both  electricity  and 
gaa,  and  laid  off  with  broad,  straight  streets,  ronning  at  right 
anglee  with  each  other,  and  paTed  witii  granite  or  macadam- 
ized. Water  supply  drawn  from  the  Oahaba  rirer,  a  distance 
of  eight  mQee,  and  is  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  City 
has  many  handsome  public  buildings  and  private  residenoes, 
and  among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  county  court 
house,  built  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.0i» ;  the  United  States  court 
house,  which,  when  completed,  will  cost  88.i0,000.00 ;  t<tbe 
Morris"  block,  probably  the  most  tasteful  biisiness  block  in 
the  South,  built  by  the  late  .Tosiah  Morris,  the  eminent  banker 
of  Montgomery  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Birmingham,  at  a 
cost  of  A8oO,tHM).(i(t ;  the  Caldwell  House,  one  of  the  large>c, 
handsomest  and  best  an|«ointed  hotels  south  of  Washington 
city,  and  the  union  passenger  depot,  in  or  from  which  more 
than  fifty  passenger  trains  arrive  or  depart  daily.  The  city 
has  two  daily  and  eight  weekly  newspapers,  thirteen  banks, 
several  fine  hotels,  a  handsome  opera  house,  three  electric 
light  companies,  several  beautiful  [)arks,  and  a  complete  tele- 
phone system  extending  over  the  entire  district.  Seven  dummy 
lines,  six  electric  railways  and  several  horse  car  lines,  with  an 
eg^gregate  of  over  one  hundred  miles  of  track,  connect  the 
city  with  its  suburbs  and  neighboring  towns.  There  are 
forty-seven  churches  in  Birmingham  and  three  others  build- 
ing. The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  also  have  a 
building,  and  the  United  Charities  support  a  large  infirmary. 
The  Sisters  of  St  Benedict  conduct  a  paroohisl  school  of  250 
students,  and  the  members  d  the  Baptist  church  support 
Howard  College,  167  students,  at  East  Lake.    There  are 

t  In  1««3  the  laml  company  fleclare<l  its  ttm  dividend,  and  !<inc«  that  .late  it  lia* 
paid  ia  divtdendii  un  its  capital  mock  of  <JOO,000.00,  raort*  than  '?3,500,00<).uO,  and  the 
pre»eot  aM«t»  of  tbe  coiupftny  mn  MtimateU  to  be  worth  not  le»«  iban  ;^lO,0(H>,OU0.uu. 
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several  other  well  patronized  private  schools.  The  public 
Rchoola  of  Birmingham  occupy  seven  comfortable  and  well 
ventilated  buildings  and  employ  sixty-nine  teachers,  and  the 
ciiy  has  invested  upward  of  ^300,00«>.U0  in  its  public  schools. 
The  city  joins  the  county  in  the  support  of  the  charity  ht>sj>i- 
tal,  a  modern  institution,  capable  of  accommodating  3uo 
patients.  The  courts  of  the  city  are:  Federal,  United  States 
circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
noithern  district  of  Alabama;  State,  circuit,  city,  criminal 
chiincery  and  probate  courts.  Six  great  railway  systems 
reach  Birmingham,*  the  Louisville  Nashville,  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern  division  of  the  Queen  ct  Crescent  system,  the 
Georgia  Pacific  division  of  the  Richmond  Danville  system, 
the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  it  Birming- 
ham, and  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  (Blocton 
brunch).  The  Birmingham  Mineral  road,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Louisville  &  Xashville,  has  eighty-five  miles  of  finished 
track  runnuig  southwest  from  the  city  and  fifty  miles  of  fin- 
ished track  north  and  east  of  the  city,  and  opens  up  one  of  the 
best  mineral  regions  in  the  world.  Birmingham  lies  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  mineral  belt.  The  great  Warrior  coal  field 
'reaches  her  corporate  limits  on  the  northwest  and  extends  for 
miles  in  either  direction  Red  mountain,  a  ridge  of  iron  ore, 
touches  the  sotttheestem  limit,  and  lies  in  a  line  parallel  with, 
and  at  no  point  over  eight  miles  distant  fronit  the  coal ;  f  Flint 
fidge  and  other  small  ridges  lie  between  the  coal  and  iron  and 
famish  an  ineifaaastible  snpplj  of  flozing  limestone.  The 
development  of  this  coal  and  iron  has  kept  paoe  with  the 
building  of  railroads,  and  the  city  is  the  oentze  of  the  oosl 
mining  and  iron  producing  section  of  the  State4  Soooessful 
production  of  coal  and  iron,  and  an  advantageous  geographical 
position,  has  given  Birmingham  an  almost  unique  equipment 
for  miB0(BUaneous  manufttctuies,  of  which  there  is  a  large  nmn* 
her  in  the  dty.  Climate  mild  and  pleasant.  Health  eioellent 
Blevatlon  above  the  gulf  at  Mobile,  696  feet   City  has  a 

•  For  Jttcrtptlom  «<  tfetM  Mfttal  qpalMM,     poat,  **TIm  BafflmSi  «ff 

bania." 
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number  of  attractive  suburban  resorts,  easily  accessible  by- 
railroads  or  steam  dummy  Hues.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Lakeview,  with  its  beautiful  park,  drives,  lake  and 
hotel :  East  Lake,  with  its  pretty  grounds  and  placid  lake,  the 
site  o£  Howard  College  and  the  Eiist  Lake  Atheneum ;  North 
Birmingham  park,  with  its  beautiful  walks,  and  Red  ^fountain 
park,  on  top  of  Red  mountain.  Assessed  value  of  real  estate 
in  the  city  in  1891,  $13,059,000.00.  Total  assessed  values  in 
Jefferson  county  in  1891,  ^1,008,106.00.  City  tax  rate*  50 
cents  on  each  tlOOU)0. 


MONTGOMERY. 


Montgomery,  the  capital  of  Alabama  and  county  seat  of 
Montgomery  county,*  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  State, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  179  miles  by  rail,  and 
about  400  miles  by  river,  northeast  of  the  city  of  Mobile."'" 
About  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  the  citv,  the  Cousa  and  Talla- 
poosa  rivers  unite  and  form  the  Alabama  river.  The  site  of  the 
city  is  a  steep,  wide  blurf,  running  back  from  the  river,  and 
was  known  to  the  modern  Indians  of  that  vicinity  as  Chufma- 
nugga  Chatty^  or  "High  Red  Blurt  /'  Incorporated,  first,  Decem- 
ber 3, 1819,  and,  again,  December  23,  1^37.  Named  for  General 
Richard  Montgomery,  who  fell  in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1775.  Became  the  capital  of  the  State  in  1846,  and  was 
the  first  capital  of  the  Confederate  States,  whose  government 
was  organized  in  the  city  in  18G1.  Jefferson  Davis,  first  Presi- 
dent, and  Alexander  iI.StepheDS,fir8t  Vice-President  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  were  mangaTated  in  Montgomery,  on  the  steps 
of  the  State  capitol,  February  18, 1861.  City  has  a  sandy  soil, 
with  a  clay  foundation,  and  fine  natural  drainage.  Population 
hi  1890,  21,888,  against  16,713,  in  1880.  City  divided  into  six 
wards,  and  goTtraed  by  a  mayor  and  oity  conncil,  composed  of 
twelve  aldermen,  two  from  each  ward,  elected,  mayor  and 
aldermen,  every  two  years,  in  May;  has  a  foil  corps  of  subor- 

*  For  iletKription  of  .Montgomery  county,  i»e«  page  318.  ante. 
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.  dinate  city  ofBdaU ;  complete  system  of  underground  sewers, 
built  on  the  Waring  plan ;  wide  and  regularly  laid  out  streets, 
which  are  well  shaded,  and  imvefl  u  idi  belgian  blocks  or  tlint 
chert  and  lighted  with  electric  liyrhts :  street  railways  operated 
by  animal  power;  an  ett'ective  police  torce  and  fire  department 
and  fire  alarm  telegraph  aysteni.  Water  supi)ly,  obtained  tioiii 
five  large  artesian  wells,  which  fiow  into  three  reservoirs,  of 
4,0U0,0uo  gaiioii.'^  capacity,  and  from  wiiich  tlie  water  is 
pumped  to  a  stand  pii)e,  is  abunilant  and  of  superior  quality. 
City  has  two  daily  newspapers,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
several  other  papers  and  journals,  religious  or  otherwise;  two 
large  and  several  smaller  hotels,  two  theatres  and  several 
large  public  halls,  six  banks  and  l)anking  institutions,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  manufacturing  industries;  churches  of 
all  the  leading  christian  denominations  ;  excellent  public  and 
private  schools,  and  all  the  otlier  adjuncts  of  a  growing  and 
prosi)erous  city.  City  noted  for  its  many  handsome  private 
residences,  abounding  in  !»hade  trees  and  flowers.  The  rail- 
roads entering  the  city  are  the  Louisville  &  >»ashville  (Mobile 
^lontgomery  and  ^outh  Jic  Xorth  Alabama  divisions),  West- 
ern of  Alabama  (Montgomery  and  Selma  divisions),  Central 
of  Georgia  (Montgomery  is  Eufaula  division ),  Alabama  Mid- 
land, and  Savannah,  Americus  «fe  Montgomery.^  Montgom- 
ery, by  reason  of  its  situation  on  the  Alabama  river,  enjoys 
exceptional  water  transportation  facilities.  The  <dty*s  geo- 
graphical location  for  trade  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any 
interior  city  in  the  south.  Within  a  mile  of  its  corporate 
limits  begin  the  rich  prairie  lands  of  the  State,  on  the  south 
and  southeast,  while  on  the  east  and  west  are  lands  of  great 
fertility.  It  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  cotton  producing 
section  of  Alabama,  and  equi-distant  from  the  yellow  pine 
district  of  the  State,  on  the  south,  and  its  iron  and  coal  dis- 
tricts, on  the  north.  The  city  has  a  number  of  large  and 
handsome  buildings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
State  capitol,  the  county  court  house,  the  TJnited  States  post- 
office  building,  the  Moses  block,  Temple  building,  and  the 
Exchange  and  Windsor  hotels.  The  courts  of  the  city  are : 
Federal,  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the 
middle  district  of  Alabama  j  State,  supreme,  circuit,  city, 

•  FordMeflptloiuiof  «U  tiMM  nttfouii,     jm<<.  **TlMlUdlnMd»  of  AlaUima 
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chancery  and  probate  courts.  The  land  office  of  the  land 
district  of  Montgomery  is  located  in  the  city,  and  the  office  of 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue  of  the  United  States.  Health 
of  city  excellent  and  climate  good.  Elevation  above  the  sea, 
1G*2  feet.  The  principal  trade  of  Montgomery  is  in  cotton, 
and  the  cotton  receipts  for  the  past  five  years  have  been  as 
follows:  18>*7-88,  107,507  bales;  18S8-89,  107,106;  18^0-00. 
145,045;  1890-91,  152,431;  1801-92,  165,417.  Assessed  value 
of  real  property  in  city  in  1891,  87,313.320.00;  personal  prop- 
erty, s3,50 1,022.00 ;  total,  »1 0,8 14,042.00.  Total  city  tax  rate, 
81.12^  on  each  dlOO.ou. 


ANiNISTON. 


Anni$toii  u  situated  in  Calhoun  county,*  Alabama,  and  is 
distant,  by  rail*  138  miles  northeast  of  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
and  sixty-three  miles  east  of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Founded 
in  1883  by  the  Woodstock  Iron  Cbmpany,  which  owned  all  the 
territory  embraced  in  the  limits  of  the  present  dty  until  1888, 
when  the  town  was  opened  to  the  public.  First  act  of  incor- 
poration, February  4,  1879;  last  act,  February  28,  1889. 
PopulatifA  in  1890, 9,998;  hi  1880,  942.  City  divided  into 
four  wards  and  goremed  by  a  mayor  and  eight  oounoiimen— 
two  oounoilmen  from  each  ward.  Streets  carefully  laid  off, 
well  oonstrueted,  and  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity.  City  has 
an  effeottTe  police  force ;  fire  department ;  fire  alarm  telegraph ; 
street  railway ;  water  works  that  aflford  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  of  the  very  best  quality,  drawn  from  mountain  springs, 
dear  and  cold ;  more  than  twelve  miles  of  sanitary  sewers,  of 
most  approved  pattern,  and  all  other  appointments  of  a  firbt 
class  city  with  its  population.  City  has  ezoeEent  public  and 
private  schools.  Among  the  latter  may  he  mentioned  the 
Noble  Institute  for  Boys  and  the  Noble  Institute  for  Girls, 
both  superior  schools,  with  school  buildings  built  of  stone  and 
brick.  For  beauty  of  location  and  salubrity  of  climate,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  eligible  site  for  a  city. 
Anniston  has  many  fine  public  and  private  buildings.  The 
♦♦Anniston  Inn,"  a  wooden  building  and  a  graceful  specimen 


*For  dcaorlpcton  of  tbis  county,  see  page  273,  ante. 
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of  Queen  Anne  architecture,  equipped  with  all  modern  im- 
provements, has  been  pronounceil  the  most  complete  hotel  in 
Alabama.  Then  ace  in  the  city  other  well  appointed  boteU 
of  attractive  appeenaee.  The  otfioe  boildiDg  of  the  AnnUtOD 
City  Land  Company  is  a  large  and  impoiiiig  etrocture,  and 
maiij  of  the  city's  business  houses  are  of  a  character  seldom 
seen  ontside  of  the  laifest  cities.  The  Louisville  <fc  Xa:>h¥ille 
Railroad  Goonpeny's  passenger  depoi  (used  as  a  anion  depot) 
is  haUt  ol  stOB^  with  hitecior' finish  o(  highly  polished  snUd 
wood.  In  ohnfohssy  Anniston  is  withont  a  rival  in  the  State 
and  is  die  wonder  of  strangers.  Several  of  these  saored  edi- 
floss  are  baiit  of  stone  and  are  very  oostly  and  beantif  oL  One 
of  tlie  Ikeaviest  ohimes  of  Mis  in  the  United  Statas  hangs  in 
tlie  massive  tower  of  the  chnroh  of  Saint  Michael  and  All 
Angels.  Three  grsat  railway  systems  reach  Anniston :  *  The 
Kichmond  d;  Danville  (Georgia  Psciflo  division);  the  East 
Tennesiee,  Virginia  Ss  Georgia  (Selma,  Rome  <b  Dalton  divis- 
ion and  the  Louisville  d;  Xashville  (AUbama  Mineral  divisi«»Q), 
which  put  the  city  in  direct  communication  with  all  points 
north,  south,  east  and  west.  City  has  five  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  >$8«>M,0(j0.00,  and  two  daily  ne\vspai>ers 
aud  several  other  papers  and  journals.  The  city  is  located 
upon  immense  deposits  of  Che  best  iron  ore,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  inexhaustible  supplies  of  limestone,  coal  ami 
timber,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  from  a  manufacturing 
standpoint.  The  first  iron  furnace  operated  in  Alabama  was 
situated  onlv  a  few  miles  from  Anniston,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Oxford  furnace,  destroyed  by  raiders  during  the  war,  is 
within  the  city's  corporate  limits.  The  highest  grade  of  iron 
manufactured  in  Alabama  today  comes  from  what  is  known 
as  the  Anniston  district.  Anniston  receives  annually  about 
65,000  bales  of  cotton ;  its  trade  in  general  mercbandi^  is 
very  considerable  and  its  manufacturing  interests  very  large. 
Have  are  located  the  Woodstock  Iron  Company's  four  large 
iron  furnaces,  capital  stock«  $8,000,000.00 ;  the  Anniston  Man- 
nfacturuig  Conpeny's  large  cotton  mill,  with  11,700  spindles 
and  820  looms  and  capital  stock  of  $250,000.00 ;  the  United 
States  Rolling  StodL  Company's  extensive  works,  capital 
stoek,  #8,000,000.00;  pipe  worke;  extensive  ear  wheel  works; 
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maohioe  works ;  gas  works ;  boiler  and  sheet  iron  works ; 
oompress  and  wareliouse;  foundry;  rolliug  mill;  two  ice 
laotories ;  two  planing  mills,  and  a  number  of  other  industries, 
with  capital  stocks  aggregating  a  large  amount.  The  city  li;is 
an  elevation  of  about  Suo  feet  above  sea  level ;  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  I^lue  mountain,  and  has  most  perfect  natural  drain- 
age. Picturesiiue  slopes  present  inviting  building  sites,  and 
the  healthiulness  of  the  city  is  excellent.  The  winters  are 
mild  and  the  heat  of  the  summer  never  extreme. 


HUNTSVILLE. 


Lying  in  the  beautiful,  salubrious  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  in  Alabama,  which  i.s  formed  by  the  sontbem- 
most  spui*s  of  the  Cumberland  mountains;  eighteen  miles 
south  of  the  northern  bouudan*  of  the  State,  and  abont  ten 
miles  north  of  the  river,  is  Ilimtsvilie,  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive cities  of  the  State.  It  has  an  elevation  of  612  feet  above 
tide  water  at  Mobile,  and  is  in  latitude  34'*  40^  44".  Nestling 
among  the  hills  and  mountains  of  that  high  region,  the  dty  Is 
noted  for  its  piotnresqiie  naUual  beaoty  and  attraotlvaneM,  no 
less  than  for  the  historic  Incidents  which  have  transpired 
within  its  limits;  while  in  massiveness  and  stability  of  stroo- 
ture,  it  compares  favorably  with  any  city  of  its  siae  in  the 
union.  It  was  settled  in  1807,  by  John  Hunt,  an  East  Tennea- 
sean,  and  the  tide  of  imuiigraticn,  which  set  in  immediately, 
was  rapid.  The  original  settiess  of  HnntsvUle  were^  princi- 
pally, from  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  with 
some  from  Georgia.  Notwithstanding  Hunt  was  the  founder, 
the  first  name  given  the  new  settlement  was  "Twiekenbam." 
In  1811  the  name  was  changed  to  HnntsviUe,  in  honor  of  its 
founder.  The  town  of  Huntsville  was  incorporated  in  1811. 
The  soil  of  the  vall^  hi  which  HuntsviUa  is  located  is  a  rich 
chocolate  cdored  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  pure  red  ohiy— very 
fertile,  and  producing  large  and  varied  crops  of  cotton,  com, 
oats,  (vheat,  rye,  barley,  clover,  millet,  timothy,  blue  grass  and 
red  top  aod  orchard  grass,  etc. — while  the  geological  forma- 
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tions  uiktorlyiDg  it  belong  to  the  sub-carboniferous  groups  of 
limestone.  The  bealtb  of  HuntoviUe  is  exoeUe&t,  while  its 
eleTEted  location  and  moantfthi  sarroundingt  free  it  from  tlie 
enenrtting  heat«  of  some  parte  of  the  lower  country.  The 
mean  temperatore  throagixHit  the  year  is  57°  Farenheit— heat 
in  sommer,  74°;  cold  in  winter,  40°.  In  the  reported  opinion 
of  the  war  department,  HnntsviUe,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
is  said  to  be  the  best  military  post  in  the  United  States. 
Withhi  half  a  mile,  to  the  eastward  of  the  dty,  its  summit 
reaehed  by  a  railroad  from  the  dty,  rises,  to  the  hdght  of 
1,<(40  feet  above  the  plain,  a  moontainous  elevation,  known  as 
Monte  Saso^  a  oool  refoge  during  the  summer  months,  with  a 
elimate  dostdy  resembling  that  of  the  northern  portion  of 
North  Canriina  and  the  valley  of  the  French  Broad.  The  city 
is  laid  oQt  in  the  form  of  a  sqaare,  its  oorpmte  limits  extend* 
ing  three  fourths  of  a  mile  on  either  side  of  the  court  bouse, 
as  the  centre  of  t!ie  6(iuare.  The  general  structure  of  its 
public  buildings  is  of  a  character  for  durability  and  elecrnnce 
seldom  seen  in  a  city  no  larger,  while  its  churcli  edit1ce^  are 
vei  y  handsome  and  costly.  The  character  of  its  private  resi- 
dences is  not  inferior  to  that  of  its  public  buildings.  The 
streets  of  the  city  are  broad,  well  graded,  solidly  and  smoothly 
macadamized,  and  almost  exempt  from  mud  and  dust,  with 
superior  drainage.  Among  the  many  natural  advantages  of 
Huntsville,  may  be  mentioned  the  large  and  famous  limestone 
spring,  known  as  "The  Big  Spring,"  which  issues  from  under 
a  rocky  bluff,  seventy-five  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
the  public  square.  The  spring  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
United  States— so  large  that,  in  times  past,  the  stream  flowing 
from  it  was  utilized  to  float,  to  the  Tennessee  river,  boats  with 
a  capacity  of  flfty  bales  of  cotton.  Its  water,  which  is  clear, 
odd,  only  moderately  hard,  and  of  ezoeUent  quality,  is  forced, 
parUy  by  8team«  but  mainly  by  its  own  power,  to  a  reMrvoir, 
wiiioh  suppiies  tim  dty.  A  system  of  sewen,  water  worln^ 
an  eleotrio  light  factory,  a  gas  factory  and  an  ice  factory,  fur- 
nish to  Huntsville  the  oonvenieoces  and  luxuries  demanded  in 
this  day.  The  educational  advantages  of  Huntsville  are  fine, 
for  here  are  located  the  Huntsville  Female  College  and  a 
number  of  other  excellent  schools.  The  State  Colored  Xormal 
and  Indu:>triai  School  is  also  located  at  Huntsville.  Hunts* 
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ville  has  two  newspapers  and  two  banks.  It  is  the  county 
•aat  of  Madison  county.*  The  population  of  the  city  in  1^00 
was  7,095,  agraiiist  4,077  in  1880.  HaiiUTUIe  liM  pcoUbly 
given  to  the  State  more  illustrious  naiMt  than  any  other  city 
within  its  borders,  and  is  indeUibly  oomieeted  with  its  history. 
It  was  in  Huntsviile  that  the  conyention  met,  in  lt$19,  wbioli 
gave  to  ths  State  its  first  Constitattoii»  and  here,  in  tha  same 
year,  was  oonyened  the  flzst  Legislatma  of  the  newly  oreated 
State  of  Alabama.  The  oountry  around  HontSTille  is  admir- 
ably suited  to  all  classes  of  farming  and  stock  raising.  Several 
large  stock  farms  are  in  sneoesafiil  opention  In  the  Tiohiity, 
and  fruit,  grain,  cotton  and  vegetables  are  soooeasfolly  ooltl- 
Tated  in  eyery  part  of  the  county.  Of  Ute  yeaie  HontsYille 
is  aspiring  to  become  a  manufiietoring  centre^  for  whioh  her 
proximity  to,  and  excellent  railroad  oonneetions  with,  tlie 
supplies  of  raw  material  admirably  fit  her.  The  two  grest 
rival  railway  systems  of  the  south— the  Louisville  «b  XashviUe 
and  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  it  Georgia — come  together 
here  and  give  her  access  to  all  the  agricultural,  coal,  mineral 
and  timber  tlelds  of  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  The 
branch  of  the  Birmingham  Mineral,  now  building,  will  put  her 
in  close  connection  with  all  the  riches  of  the  Binninghara 
mineral  district,  and  the  Tennessee  &  Coosa,  now  building,  will 
cross  the  Coosa  coal  field  and  the  ore  beds  of  upper  Murphrees 
valley.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  large  tract  of  coal  land 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway.  Among  the 
industries  already  located  in  liantsville  may  be  noted  a  large 
cotton  mill,  which  employs  15<>  ptrsons  and  consumes  several 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  per  annum;  a  cotton  coiu press, which 
ships  many  thousand  bales  to  the  coast  annually  for  export ; 
one  of  the  largest  cotton  seed  oil  mills  in  the  south  (several 
thousand  head  of  cattle  are  fattened  during  eaoh  winter  on  the 
oake  from  this  mill) ;  a  foundry  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
patent  coulter;  the  liOVBea  foundry,  lor  the  manufacture  of 
noveltiee  in  iieiit  oopper  and  brass ;  another  ootton  mill,  now 
building  and  soon  to  be  eompleted,  at  a  ooat  of  1500,000.00, 
will  give  employnient  to  900  persona. 
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SELMA. 


Selma,  the  county  seat  of  Dallas  county,"  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  about  ninetv-tive  miles,  bv 
river,  west  from  Montgomery,  and  308  miles  northeast  from 
Mobile.  The  distance,  by  rail,  from  Selma  to  Montgomery  is 
fifty  miles,  aod  from  Seinaa  to  Mobile,  163  miles.  The  site  of 
the  city  is  a  spacious  plateaa  and  about  100  feet  above  the 
river's  level  at  low  water.  The  founder  of  Selma  was  Thomas 
Moore,  who  located  there  Id  1816,  and  the  settlement  was  first 
called  •>2t[ooce*8  Bluff;"  bat  afterwaxds  the  mune  ci  Selma 
was  ghren  to  it— -the  original  of  whioh  Is  to  be  found  lo 
Osslan,  the  Songs  of  Selma.**  The  elty  was  incorporated  by 
the  latter  name>  December  4, 1830.  Selma  was  a  very  impor- 
tant military  depot  of  the  Confederate  States,  and,  during  the 
late  war,  a  large  powder  mill,  extensive  nitre  works,  ai-senaU 
and  shot  and  sheU  foundry  were  successfully  operated  thm. 
April  2,  1865,  Selma  was  stormed  and  captured  by  United 
States  troops,  who  burned  all  these  works,  with  much  of  the 
business  portion  of  the  city.  No  city  In  the  south  presentd  a 
more  attractive  appearance  than  Selma.  The  streets  of  the 
city  are  broad,  well  graded,  level,  and  most  of  them  beautifully 
shaded  with  evergreen  water  oak,  while  the  elegant  Hewer 
yards  on  the  lawns  attached  to  nearly  every  residence,  and 
which  bloom  nearly  all  the  year,  give  to  the  streets  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  veritable  bower  of  roses.  Population  in  1890, 
7,622.  The  city  government  is  administered  by  a  mayor,  ten 
councilmen,  clerk,  treasurer,  chief  of  police,  superintendent  of 
education  and  city  physician.  The  city  is  composed  of  five 
wards,  each  choosing  two  aldermen.  The  city  has  a  well 
ordered  Are  department,  gas  and  electric  lights,  street  railway, 
telephone  exchange,  and  complete  system  of  underground 
sewers.  The  water  supply,  drawn  from  artesian  wells,  is 
abundant  and  of  purest  quality.  Besides  the  supply  furnished 
by  the  water  works,  which  are  among  the  finest  in  the  State, 
there  are  in  the  city  no  less  than  seventy-five  constantly  flow- 
ing artesian  wells,  some  of  them  possessing  valuable  mineral 
properties.  Climate  and  health  ezceHsot.  Public  school  sys- 

*  For  a  iletcriptioQ  of  Dallas  county,  ae«  pafe  289,  ante. 
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teni  equal  to  that  of  any  city  in  the  State,  and  the  city  has 
H  number  of  excellent  [n-ivate  and  preparatory  schools.  All 
tlie  leading  religious  denominations  are  represented  iu  Selina 
by  churches,  and  some  of  the  church  editices  are  very  h.iud- 
some.  City  has  two  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers ;  three 
baaks,  with  combined  capital  of  ^750,00o.o0;  good  hotels;  an 
opera  hooee,  and  a  number  of  Una  boiidio^s.  The  Hotel 
Albert,  long  unflniabed  and  now  under  ooaatruction,  when 
completed,  will  cover  a  whole  blook  and  ba  ooa  of  the  floest  in 
the  State.  The  city  has  a  cotton  exohange  and  board  of  trad% 
which  look  closely  after  its  oommeraial  iolmits.  AMemrt 
value  of  real  and  peraooal  propaity  in  oitj  in  1801,  HM^- 
866.00.  Total  tax  rata,  State,  ooiinty,  oity  and  apeeial,  24 
mills.  The  olty  ia  located  in  the  very  heart  <rf  the  flneet  egiu 
cultural  hinds  in  the  State  and  is,  also,  very  favocably  situated 
with  reference  to  the  timber  and  mineral  regions  of  Alabjuna. 
Ou  the  west,  stretching  from  the  Alabama  to  the  Tomblgbee 
river,  lie  the  far  famed  black  prairie  lands  of  the  State,  noted 
for  their  fertility ;  on  the  north,  south  and  east,  other  lands, 
very  produotive  under  the  modem  system  of  fertiUiing  and 
improved  culture,  while  to  the  north  and  northeast,  not  far 
distant,  are  valnable  forests  of  yellow  pine  timber  and  rich 
measures  of  coal,  iron,  marble  and  other  minerals.  City  re- 
ceived during  the  season  of  1891-92,  llo,'JuO  hales  of  cotton. 
The  railway  lines  entering  the  city  are :  Western  of  Alabama 
(Selma  division);  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  (Seima 
division.  Meridian  division,  and  Cincinnati,  Selma  ifc  Mobile 
division) ;  Mobile  &  Birmingham  ;  Louisville  &  Nashville 
(I'ensacola  &  Selraa  division),  and  Birmingham,  Selma  &  New 
Orleans.*  Besides  the  railways,  Selma  has  the  Alabama  river, 
navigable  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  which  atiords  the 
city  excellent  water  transportation  facilities.  The  location  of 
the  city  with  reference  to  the  cotton  tlelds  of  the  State  makes 
it  a  most  desirable  point  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  gooda» 
and  its  proodmity  to  the  iron  and  coal  daetiiot  givea  it  peonliar 
advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  A  number  of  large 
and  important  manufacturing  industrieo  are  located  in  the 
city,  among  thmn  the  Mathews  cotton  mills,  with  10,*216 
apiiMUea  and  261  looma;  Central  City  oil  milla;  the  ahopa  of 
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the  £ast  Tennessee,  Virginia  A  Georgia  Railroad,  covering  ten 
acres  of  land  and  having  600  employees  on  its  pay  rolls;  the 
Union  iron  worlcs;  the  Peacock  iron  worlcs,  and  a  nnmber  of 
others.  The  city  has,  also,  two  powerful  cotton  compresses, 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Armour  Paclting 
Company  both  make  it  a  distributing  point,  while  there  are 
many  large  wholesale  and  retail  houses  in  all  the  leading  Ihies 
of  trade.  The  Alabama  river  at  Sehna  is  spanned  by  one  of 
the  finest  iron  wagon  and  foot  bridges  in  the  south.  This 
bridfite  was  built  by  a  oompany  composed  of  Sdma  capitalisut, 
at  a  eont  of  W,000.00.  It  is  a  toll  bridge,  and  pays  hand- 
somely on  the  investment.  Over  the  channel  is  a  draw  tto 
truly  balanced  that  a  ten  year  old  boy  can  t*im  it  with  ease. 
The  building  of  this  bridge  has  been  the  means  of  greatly 
augmenting  Selma's  trade  and  her  trade  territory,  and  is 
another  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  her  business  men.  The 
citizens  of  Selma  are  law  abiding,  industrious  and  hospitable ; 
proud  of  the  reputation  of  their  promising  city,  and  anxions 
to  have  strangers  come  and  settle  among  them.  Located  in 
the  centre  ot  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  south,  with  trars- 
portation  facilities  by  rail  and  water  unsurpassed  by  any  city 
in  the  land:  witli  a  delighiiui  and  healthful  climate;  at  the 
very  door  of  some  of  the  richest  mineral  deposits  in  the 
world;  surrounded  by  wealthy  and  populous  counties,  which, 
of  themselves,  could  support  handsomely  large  manufacturing 
enterprises  located  here;  at  a  point  of  the  State  where  all  the 
great  through  lines  of  travel  must  cross;  with  valuable  min- 
eral wells  and  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  for  drinking 
and  manufacturing;  with  a  quality  of  soil,  and  conformatii>n 
of  streets  for  perfect  drainage,  easy  grading  and  street  railway 
building  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  the  world  ;  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  law  abiding  population,  Selma  must  move  rapidly 
and  far  to  the  front  in  the  great  race  of  southern  progress, 
and  is  a  most  inviting  field  for  enterprise  and  capital. 


FLORENCE. 

Florence  is  the  county  seat  of  Lauderdale  county,*  Alabama, 
and  is  situated  in  the  extreme  northwestern  portion  of  the 
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Stiite,  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river.  Its  site 
U  jv  rolling  plateau,  about  InO  feet  above  the  river's  leveL 
Ciiy  was  laid  out  in  1819,  by  (veneral  Andrew  Jackson  and 
others.  Its  present  charter  is  the  act  of  February  28, 1889,  as 
Hiiiended  by  the  act  of  February  18,  1891.  City  governed  by 
A  mayor  and  five  aldermen.  Population  in  1S90,  6,012;  in 
ItfdO,  1,859 ;  gain,  4,(i58.  Streeta  wide  and  well  kept ;  shaded,  . 
and  paved  with  an  ezoellent  natural  concrete  found  in  the 
▼idnity.  City  has  fine  natural  drainage*  which  fass  been 
eupplemented  by  quite  an  daborate  system  of  sewenge  con- 
structed by  the  cl^«  Ciiy  hsa  a  fine  system  of  waterworks, 
buUt  at  a  cost  of  $150,<M)0.00 ;  an  deetrio  light  plant;  efflolent 
pulioe  force  and  fire  department;  two  banks;  three  newspa- 
pers ;  one  hotel;  a  street  car  line;  several  fine  publio  boildings, 
and  many  handsome  and  attractive  private  residences.  Edu- 
cational advantages  excellent,  and  the  city  is  one  of  the 
educational  centres  of  the  State.  The  Florence  State  Normal 
College,  Florence  Synodical  Female  College,  and  the  Southern 
Female  ITniversity  *  are  located  in  the  city.  All  the  leading 
religious  denominations  have  churches  in  Florence,  and  tlie 
society  is  of  the  highest  type.  Climate  exodlent  all  the  year 
round,  and  tlie  city  hss  a  reputation  for  heslth  of  wiiicfa  it  is 
justly  proud.  The  air  seems  to  be  a  spedflo  for  catarrh  and 
like  diseases.  A  porous  soil,  upon  a  gravelly  subsoil,  absorbs 
the  surface  water  quickly  and  dries  with  rapidity,  and  the 
surplus  drainage  is  into  the  rapidly  flowing  river.  City  enjoys 
exceptional  transportation  facilities.  It  is  naturally  located 
at  the  head  or  deep  water  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  river, 
which  is  here  a  beautiful  and  m;ijestic  stream,  more  than  a 
halt  mile  wide;t  and  has,  in  addition,  the  Louisville  it  Xash- 
viUe  Railroad,  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad,  and  the 
Birmingham,  Sheffield  &  Tennessee  River  Railroad.  The 
Florence  Northern  Railroad,  reaching  up  from  Florence  to  tap 
the  great  ore  fields  and  virgin  forests  of  Wayne  county, 
Tennessee,  is  graded  and  ready  for  the  ties  to  a  point  twenty* 
seven  miles  north  of  Florence,  and  the  Florence  *fc  Paducah 
Railroad,  now  completed  from  Paducah,  Kentucky,  to  Hollow 
Rock,  Tennessee,  is  rapidly  closing  the  gap  between  that  point 
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and  Florence.  In  addition  to  ttie  railroads  named  above,  there 
Li  now  being  surveyed,  at  the  expense  of  the  State  (under  the 
act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Alabama,  approved  February  IS, 
3  sQi,  the  object  being  "  to  set  before  the  world  the  cost  of  build- 
ing and  the  value  and  importance  of  said  railway  to  the  buildei-s 
and  to  the  State  of  Alabama  " ),  a  line  of  railroad  from  Flor- 
enue,  via  Tu:ikaloosa,  to  3Iobile.  Aniund  Florence  stretches 
the  great  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  famous  for  its  beauty,  its 
healthful  climate,  its  agricultural  wealth  and  its  industrial 
prosperity.  Eighteen  miles  north  of  Florence  is  the  southern 
limit  of  the  « western  iron  belt  of  Tennessee,"  covering  over 
5,000  square  miles,  and  containing  inexhaustible  deposits  of 
limonites  or  brown  hematite  ore.  In  places,  the  beds  are 
seventy-five  feet  in  thickness  and  the  ore  is  mined  with  steam 
shovels.  The  ores  are  rich  and  can  be  worked  very  cheaply. 
Tlie  iron  b  a  hi^  silicon  iron,  similar  to  Scotch  pig.  The 
coal  supply  of  Florence  is  drawn  from  the  great  Warrior  coal 
fields  of  Alabama,  which  lie  just  south.  The  city  is  admira- 
bly located  for  successful  manufacturing,  especially  such  as 
has  for  its  basis,  iron,  cotton  or  wood,  and  among  its  present 
industries  are  the  Philadelphia  iron  furnace,  the  Florence 
wagon  woi  ks.  the  Florence  shoe  factory,  stove  and  manufac- 
turing company,  woodenware  works,  iron  railing  and  fence 
factory,  Rash  Bros'  saw  mill,  North  Alabama  furnace,  wood 
novelty  works,  Florence  planing  mills,  Reynolds'  pump  fac- 
tory, Bennie  bucket  factory,  and  Cypress  cotton  mill.  As 
illustrating  the  growth  of  Florence  in  recent  years,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  1887  the  taxable  values  of  Florence  were 
as^essed  at  8800,000.00;  in  1891  they  were  assessed  at  $3,021,- 
81*2.00  ;  in  1887  the  city's  revenue  from  all  sources  was 
$2,800.00;  in  1891  it  amounted  to  $25,000.00;  the  amount 
expended  in  Florence  since  1887  in  the  construction  of  fur- 
naces, factories,  public  buildings,  stores,  private  dwellings  and 
other  improvements  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000.00.  City  debt, 
$100,000.00 — 6  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  for  the  construction  of 
sewers  and  other  public  improvements.  Total  tax  rate,  State, 
county,  city  and  school,  14  mills,  or  81.40  on  each  $100.00.  AU 
manufsoturing  plants  established  in  the  dty  are  exempted 
from  dty  tax  for  ten  years. 
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BESSEMER. 


Bessemer,  the  latest  star  in  Alabama's  bright  ^ulaxy  of 
mineral  cities,  is  situated  in  Jefferson  oounty,*  about  twelve 
miles  southwest  of  Birmingham.  It  lies  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  famous  Jones  valley,  in  which  Birmingham 

is  located,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  mineral  district 
of  the  State.  The  story  of  Bessemer's  phenomenal  rise  ami 
progress  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  illustrates  the  wonderlul 
riches  of  a  region  in  which  nature  has  stored  with  bountiful 
liand  those  mighty  twin  agencies — coal  and  iron.  It  was 
founded  in  the  spring  of  1SS7,  by  the  Bessemer  Land  and 
Improvement  Company,  which  had  been  incorporated  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  had  purchased  4,000  acres  of  land  as  a 
site.  The  two  pig  iron  furnaces  of  the  DeBardeleben  Coal  and 
Iron  Conipiiny,  within  the  present  city  limits,  then  in  process 
of  coustruelion,  formed  a  nucleus.  The  first  sale  of  lots  took 
place  April  \'2,  1>^7.  The  sale  was  well  attended;  the  lots 
were  sold  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the  purchasers  were  mostly 
those  who  intended  to  become  actual  settlers,  or,  at  least,  to 
build  upon  and  improve  thehr  property.  The  city  was  first 
incorporated  in  1S87,  and  its  present  charter  is  the  act  of 
December  12,  1888.  It  is  divided  into  four  wards,  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  eight  aldermen.  Population  in 
1890, 4,544.  The  dty  has  an  efficient  police  and  fire  depart- 
ment, and  is  well  lighted  by  eleotricity.  The  dty'a  water 
supply — ^pure  spring  water,  in  snffldent  quantity  for  all  tlie 
present  purposes  of  the  city — ^Is  furnished  by  the  Bessemer 
Water  Supply  Company,  through  nine  mllee  of  mains.  Tlie 
company's  stand  pipe  is  100  feet  high;  the  fire  pressure  is 
ninety-five  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  there  are  fifty  fire 
hydrants.  The  cost  of  the  works  was  1125,000.00.  The 
leading  industries  and  enterprises  of  Bessemer  are  the  DeBar- 
deleben Goal  and  Iron  Company,  capital  110,000,000.00 ;  the 
Bessemer  Rolling  Mill  Company,  capital  1500,000.00;  the 
Howard-Harrison  Iron  Company  (manufacturers  of  iron  pipe), 
capital,  81,000,000.00;  the  Alabama  Soil  Pipe  Company,  cap- 
ital, >5l00,000.00 ;  the  VVoo<lward  Furnace  Company  (within 
one  mile  of  the  city),  capital,  61,000,0(M).oo.    Besides  these, 
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there  are  more  than  thirty  smaller  industries,  all  contribution 
to  the  business  and  pioeperity  of  the  city.  The  combined 
oafntal  of  the  indostriee  of  Beseemer  is  more  than  #14,000,* 
0Ot).0O.  The  city  has,  also,  two  banks  and  two  newspapers. 
Bessemer  is  boilt  upon  an  endnring  foundation  of  Iron  ore,  coal 
and  limestone,  the  three  elements  entering^  into  the  production 
of  pig  iron,  lying  side  by  side,  in  wonderful  profusion.  The  ge- 
ology of  Alabama  shows  the  existence  at  Bessemer  of  a  moun- 
tain of  fbesiliferous  hematite  or  red  fbssilif erous  iron  ore.  This 
mountain,  which  is  a  range  of  mountains,  forming  the  sooth- 
east  boundary  of  the  valley  in  which  Bessemer  is  located,  is 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  and 
has  II  varyinc:  lieinrht  above  the  valley  of  from  '260  to  500  feet. 
The  ore  is  in  i  t-^^ular  veins  or  strata,  varying  in  thickness  from 
five  to  twenty  feet,  with  medium  partings,  aggregating  at  this 
point  a  thickness  of  forty  feet  iron  ore  witliin  a  sixty  fooc 
nieasinement  at  right  angles  tu  their  direction.  The  ore  veins 
crop  out  on  the  summit,  or  on  the  nortlnvestern  trend  of  the 
ranire.  The  strata  of  ore  have  a  declination  to  the  southea.>t 
of  al'Dut  thirty  degrees.  Centuric-^  of  persistent  mining,  with 
yearly  outputs  of  ore  sufficient  to  make  the  present  iron 
product  of  the  United  States,  will  not  exhaust  the  deposits 
within  four  miles  of  Bessemer.  Four-tifths  of  the  total  out- 
put of  iron  ore  in  the  State  of  Alabama  is  mined  within  four 
miles  of  the  city  of  Bessemer,  and  from  these  mines  ores  are 
furnished  to  the  Chattanooga,  Gadsden,  Birmingham,  £Dsley 
City  and  many  other  furnaces.  Besides  the  deposits  of  the 
Red  mountain  range,  the  Rock  mountains,  bordering  the  Bes- 
semer Yall^  on  the  southweet— separating  it  from  the  great 
BUuik  Warrior  coal  fields— contains  large  depoeita  of  both  the 
red  and  brown  ores.  A  mile  to  the  west  of  Bessemer  an 
immense  body  of  brown  hematite  has  been  nncowed,  and  a 
few  miles  to  the  southwest,  at  Greeley  and  Gothite,  are  the 
largest  bodies  and  masses  of  brown  hematite  ore,  as  well  as 
the  most  fsmons,  in  this  country.  These  deposits  are  owned  by 
the  DeBardeleben  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  (Thomas) 
Pfoneer  Iroo  Company.  The  red  orea  yield  prsctioally  from 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  metal,  while  assaying  from  forty-flye 
to  sixty-three  per  cent.,  while  the  brown  ores  yield  forty-five 
to  fifty-five  per  cent.,  while  assaying  fifty  to  sixty-five  per 
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cent.  The  meatiireg  of  tbe  Warrior  coal  fields  reach  within 
one  mile  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  Mid  fehe  Cahaba 
ooal  fields  lie  some  half  a  dozen  miles  to  the  south.  The  hulk 
r>f  coal  from  both  of  these  fields  is  of  excellent  coking  quality. 
The  lilue  creek  basin,  in  the  Warrior  OOid  fields,  belonging  to 
the  DeBacdeleben  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  ttaid  to  be  the 
richest  and  most  remarkable  field  of  coal  ia  tbe  ioutb,  lies  five 
miles  soQtbwest  ol  Bessemer.  The  Bessemer  Blue  creek  coal 
makes  a  coke  not  excelled  in  this  cotmtry.  Coal  is  deUyered 
in  Bessemer  at  a  cost  d  Isss  than  eighty  cents  a  ton  to  tbe 
operator,  and  coke  ia  made  from  it  in  Bessemer  at  a  ccst  of 
abont  $1.75  per  ton.  The  Woodward  coal  mines  are  three 
miles  from  Bessemer,  while  the  Pratt  ooal  mines  are  eight 
mUes,  and  tbe  Blocton  muMs  are  twenty  miles  to  the  south- 
west. There  are  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Bessemer  600,000 
acres  of  coal  fields,  which,  at  lowest  estimate,  will  practically 
yield  80,00(s0i)0,000  tons-- a  daily  snpply  of  10,000  tons  for 
8,000  years.  The  Trenton  limestone  crops  out  vertically 
throughout  Jones  valley,  and  at  points  it  is  found  in  enormous 
masses,  projected  high  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  hi 
places  formhdg  the  bulk  of  the  huge  mountams.  This  is 
noticeably  the  case  at  Gate  City,  sixteen  miles  above  Bessem«'. 
The  limestone  is  of  the  purest  quality,  analyzing  ninety-eight 
per  cent,  of  lime.  It  is  delivered  at  the  Bessemer  furnaces  at 
sixty  cents  per  ton.  In  addition  to  its  mineral  resources, 
Bessemer  possesses  another  source  of  wealth  in  the  timber  of 
its  surrounding  country.  The  extensive  forests  of  Alabaniii 
abound  in  yellow  pine,  oak.  cedar,  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  gum, 
cherry,  and  the  proximity  of  Bessemer  to  this  abundant  supply 
of  timber,  combined  with  its  wealth  of  coal  and  iron,  makes  it 
unsurpassed  as  a  location  for  all  kinds  of  woodworking  manu- 
factures and  for  railroad  car  building.  Yellow  pine  lumber  is 
sold  in  Bessemer  at  from  $8.00  to  #10.00  per  1,000  feet.  Fire 
clay  for  tire  brick  and  furnace  blocks,  clay  for  building  brick, 
pure  sand  for  glass  making,  crystallized  limestone  or  marble 
for  rtnishing  or  oraamentation,  and  quarries  of  both  sand  and 
lime  stone  are  here  in  immense  beds.  Nine  lines  of  railway 
enter  the  city,  namely  :  the  Alabama  Great  Southern,  the  Louis- 
yille  tfc  Nashville,  Bessemer  &  Nashville,  the  Georsria  Pacific, 
tbe  Kansas  City,  Memphis  «fe  Birmingham,  the  Bessemer  «fe 
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Tuskaloosa,  the  Bessemer  Sc  Birmingham,  the  Hirinincrham, 
Powderly  c\l  Bessemer,  the  Birmingham.  Biiertield  it  Blocton. 
Beside  these,  the  Birmingham,  Shetlield  &  Tennessee  liiver 
Railroad  is  beinj^  extended  from  Jasper,  in  Walker  county,  to 
Bessemer,  which  will  give  the  city  connection  with  tlie  Ten- 
nessee river,  now  becoming  so  prominent  as  a  trans{)ortation 
route  for  the  product  of  Alabama  furnaces.  The  character  of 
construction  in  Bessemer  is  a  monument  to  the  faith  of  its 
founders  and  citizens.  The  Charleston  business  block,  havinj^ 
a  frontage  of  300  feet,  three  and  four  stories  in  lieight,  is  a 
magnificent  structure  of  pressed  brick  and  marble  and  metal 
cornice  work,  cost  SI 50,000. Ot>,  and  would  be  an  ornament  to  a 
city  of  10it,(iOO  population;  the  Grand  hotel,  three  stories,  of 
pressed  brick,  terra  cotta  and  cut  stone,  100  feet  froatage  on 
two  streets,  is  an  elegantly  finished  building,  and  cost  over 
$75,000.00 ;  the  Montezttma  hotel  oost  ^75,0o0.00,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  specimens  of  arcliitecture  in  the  south :  it 
has  a  trontage  of  104  feet  and  a  depth  ol  200 ;  it  is  in  a  p.irk  of 
ten  .acres.  In  addition  to  the  above,  may  be  mentioned  Rebie 
hall,  the  First  National  Bank  block,  the  Bessemer  Savings 
BaoiCt  the  office  building  of  the  Bessemer  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Company,  and  the  armory.  The  new  city  hall  is  a  large, 
impoehig  strooture,  of  composite  arohlteotnre,  eoataining  the 
dty  officee  and  eoiort  room,  fire  department  and  jail,  and 
market  hoose  attached ;  it  cost  some  $20,000.00.  Bessemer 
has  flsoellent  free  paUic  schools;  churches  representing  all 
the  leading  religions  denominatioDs;  good  society,  and  an 
isdnstxioiis  and  law  abiding  popnlation.^  With  an  altitade  of 
600  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  with  the  perfect  natoral 
drainage  afforded  by  two  mountain  streams  flowing  tfarouj^ 
its  limits,  Bessemer  Is  very  free  from  fevers  and  malaria,  and 
it  may  be  saf^y  asserted  that,  in  point  of  health,  it  can  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  city  in  the  State,  When  the  city  was 
laid  off,  park  reservatloDS  were  made  at  snitable  intervals ; 
many  of  these  have  been  improved  and  add  to  tfaus  comfort  and 
health  of  the  people.  The  streets  are  kept  clean  and  in  good 
condition,  and  a  system  of  sewerage,  already  established,  is 
being  constantly  extended.  The  city  has,  practically,  no 
floating  debt,  and  its  bonded  indebtedness  is  only  ^30,0o0.00. 
Its  tax  rate  is  limited  Dy  the  State  Constitution  to  60  cents  on 
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.the  8100.00.  Bessemer  possesses  exceptional  advanta^j^s  for 
nearly  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  in  iron  and  wood.  Nowhere 
on  this  continent  are  the  materials  that  enter  mainly  into  such 
manufactures  more  abundant  or  cheaper.  The  city's  proximity 
to  the  cotton  belt  of  the  State  makes  it,  also,  a  most  favorable 
point  for  cotton  manufacturing.  On  the  lands  of  the  Hesseraer 
Land  and  Improvement  Company,  in  and  near  the  city  limits, 
are  thousands  of  feet  of  railroad  frontage,  affording  excellent 
manufacturing  tjites,  which  the  company  holds  for  the  purpose 
of  donating  to  those  who  may  wish  to  locate  their  plants  upon 
them.  The  amount  that  in  many  other  places  would  have  to  be 
expended  for  a  suitable  site,  in  Bessemer  can  be  saved  ami 
naed  in  construction.  The  present  valuation  of  unimproved 
city  property  ii  from  $10.0o  to  %15U.OO  per  front  foot.  Good 
bnsinees  lots  can  be  purchased  at  from  $40.00  to  Idoo.oo,  iuid 
residence  lots  at  from  810.00  to  $r»o.oo  per  front  foot.  Resi- 
dence iots  in  subarban  places  and  additions  to  the  city  plat  can 
be  purchased  as  low  as  $8.00  per  front  foot.  Larger  plats  of 
landt  for  residence  purposes,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two 
miles  of  the  oeotre  of  the  city,  can  be  purchased  in  acre  tracts 
for  $150.00.  Business  lots,  except  key  lots,  have  a  frontage  of 
25  fbet  and  a  depth,  except  in  the  oomeni,  of  140  feet;  on 
comers  and  key  lots,  100  feet,  and  fronts  of  latter,  80  feet 
The  Bessemer  Land  and  Improrement  Company^  residence 
lots  are  50  feet  front  and  140  to  100  feet  deep.  Lots  In  addi> 
tions  to  the  oity  and  suburban  plati  Tary  in  site.  Omt  2,000 
lots  have  been  sold  in  Bessemer,  of  whfeh  over  1,600  ba^ 
been  sold  by  the  Bessemer  Land  and  ImptOTemest  Company. 
Over  one-half  of  the  lots  witiitn  tho  fire  limits  or  business 
portion  (an  area  of  twen^  blocks  and  622  lots)  ha^e  been  add. 
Purchases  ha^e  been  mads  principally  by  InTsstors  settling, 
or  intending  to  settle,  permanently  in  Bessemer,  and'  not  by 
speeulators,  simply  purdbaslng  for  an  adTanoe.  Eligib]*  rssi- 
denoe  lots  eaa  be  obtained  at  this  time  within  a  half  a  doasn 
blocks  of  the  business  portion  of  the  dty  at  110.00  per  front 
foot,  and  business  lots,  within  the  fire  limits,  at  150.00  per 
front  foot.  Improved  property,  both  residence  and  business, 
can  be  obtained  at  proportionate  values — adding  the  cost  of 
improvement  to  the  prices  of  lots  as  given.  Neat  two  room 
cottages,  plastered,  rent  at  4»0.00  monthly ;  with  rough  kitchen 
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attacbtd,  at  $7.u0;  threa,  fdnr  and  flvo  room  houses*  from 
I9.U0  to  #1&j0O;  nice,  commodloiis,  flyob  six,  sstod  and  sight 
roiitn  houses  from  $15^0  to  9sibM,  Bosiness  houses  and 
stiire  rooms  bring  a  rent  of  from  9*20.00  to  #75.00  per  month. 
With  so  large  an  amount  invested  in  its  mines  and  manu- 
faecorles ;  trith  an  annual  pay  roil  of  $l,000,000i)0 ;  with  ail 
the  features  of  tlie  modem  etty;  with  its  increasing  oom- 
meroial  importanoe;  its  metropolitan  business  biodm  and 
handsome  reeideooes;  its  banks,  schools  and  churoiiee;  its 
genial  dimate,  admitted  liealthfulnees,  abundant  trsnsporta- 
tion  Iscilitlee,  and  tlie  wonderful  reeouroee  of  its  snrroundiog 
country,  surely  nothing  is  ladcing  to  «^ive  assurance  that  Bes- 
semer's  past  adiierements  are  but  suggestions  of  itsluture. 


TL'SKALOOSA. 


Tuskaloosa,  the  county  seat  of  Tiiskaloosii  county,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  high  blutf  on  the  east  side  of  the  Warrior  river, 
390  miles,  by  water,  north  of  Mobile.  The  elevation  of  the 
city  gives  it  a  good  natural  drainage,  which  is  supplemented 
by  a  system  of  sanitary  sewers.  The  water  supply  is  taken 
from  the  Warrior  river,  several  miles  above  the  city,  and 
pumped  into  a  stand  pipe  135  feet  high.  The  supply  is 
abundant,  and  the  elevation  of  the  stand  pipe  gives  a  pressure 
sufficient  for  use  by  the  tire  department  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  engines.  A  street  sailroad  line  and  a  dummy  line 
afford  means  of  transportation  between  different  parts  of  the 
city  for  both  passengers  and  freight.  The  city  is  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  has  an  exchange 
located  there.  As  a  desirable  place  of  residence,  Tuskaloosa 
has  few  equals.  Her  streets  and  avenues  are  broad,  and  are 
shaded  by  triple  rows  of  oaks;  her  climate  is  healthful  and 
delightful ;  her  churches  are  numerous ;  her  schools  ars  of  the 
best,  and  her  people  are  hospitable  and  are  unsurpassed  in 
point  of  refinement  and  social  culture.  The  city  was  for 
many  yesrs  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  old  capitol  is  now 
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the  seat  of  the  Centnd  Female  OoU^ge.  The  Toakaiooita 
Female  College,  Verner^  University  High  School,  and  the 
Uniyemity  of  Alabama  are  also  located  there.  The  city  has 
recently  completed  a  $10,000  pohUc  school  bnilduig,  and  sus- 
tains a  complete  system  d  primary,  grammar  and  high 
schools.  The  Alabama  Insane  Hospital  is  located  jnst  beyoad 
the  city  limits.  By  the  census  of  1890,  the  population  of 
Tuskalooea  is  44215,  against  *2^18  in  1^80 ;  a  gain  of  1,797 
inhabitants,  or  74.82  per  cent.  Its  stores  and  poblic  bnildiiigti 
would  do  credit  to  a  maeh  larger  city.  Among  its  various 
enterprises,  coromerciai  and  industrial,  may  be  mentioned  tvro 
daily  p.ipers  ;  three  banks,  with  resources  of  over  *;oOO,OuO.UO; 
two  large  hotels  ;  the  Tuskaloosa  cotton  mill,  employing  145 
persons  ;  the  Tuskaloosa  yarn  and  cordage  mill,  thirty-tive 
persons :  the  Tuskaloosa  cotton-seed  oil  mill  and  ginm-i y, 
titty  persons;  three  brick  yards,  seventy-tive  persons:  two 
foundiio,  twenty  [jersons;  two  ict-  factories,  twenty  persons; 
two  sash  and  blind  factories,  forty  persons ;  the  Tuskaloo>a 
Manufacturing  Company,  7,.^ni)  spindles,  •24n  looms,  '21b  hands, 
makes  7.")<»,(iihi  pounds  of  yarn  and  :j,Giiu,0(mi  yards  of  plaids, 
checks  and  stripes  per  year;  three  cotton  warehouses:  a 
cotton  compress,  handling  12.iMiO  bales  per  annum,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  workshops  and  factories.  The  commercial 
business  of  the  city  is  large  and  covers  every  branch  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Good  roads  branch  in  all  directions  from 
Tuskaloosa.  An  iron  bridge,  built  by  the  county  at  a  co.st 
of  64O.O(Hl.0(i,  connects  the  city  with  the  town  of  Xorthport 
(l,nO<>  population)  on  the  western  bank  of  the  VVarrior,  and 
opens  up  the  country  beyond  Xorthport  to  the  Tuskaloosa 
merchants.  And  all  of  this  has  been  done  with  but  one  line 
of  railroad  and  a  single  steamboat  line  as  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad  connects 
Tuskaloosa  with  New  Orleans,  on  the  south,  and  Birmingham, 
Chattanooga,  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  on  the  north.  This 
road  is  soon  to  have  oom petition.  The  Birmingham  Mineral 
division  of  the  JLouisville  Nashville  now  reaches  to  within 
seventeen  miles  of  the  city  and  is  building  towards  her. 
Where  the  Louisville  «fe  Nashville  goes,  the  East  Tennessee. 
Virginia  Georgia  will  be  likely  to  go.  A  line  twenty  miles 
long  will  give  that  system  an  entranoe  tberew  The  projeeced 
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line  of  the  Florence  &  Mobile  Railroiul  pii;;ses  through  one  of 
her  -streets.  At  pre>ent  a  weekly  boat  plies  between  .Mobile 
and  Tuskakw)iia.  The  completion  of  the  'govern nient  work 
now  in  progress  will  give  a  low  water  depth  of  six  feet 
throughout  the  year  between  these  points,  and  will  open  the 
way  from  the  Warrior  coal  tield  to  the  jjjulf.  At  the  present 
time  this  river  hius  a  depth  of  six  feet  -I'Hi  days  and  a  depth  of 
ten  feet  11 'J  days,  on  an  average,  each  year.  Aline  of  road 
ten  miles  long,  from  the  present  limit  of  navigation,  would 
pierce  coal  fields  sufficient  to  supply  the  navies  oi  the  gulf 
and  to  meet  all  local  and  export  demands  for  the  next  forty 
yej\rs.  By  tba  building  of  such  a  line  and  of  proper  boats 
aiul  barges,  coal  could  be  laodeil  in  Mobile  at  «1^0  per  ton, 
witb  a  profit  to  the  miner  and  to  the  steainboatmaD. 


GADSDEiN 


la  aitnaited  al  tba  aootheni  tenninoa  of  Lookout  mouiitaiu, 
oo  nofth  baok  of  Oooaa  riw,  flity-two  milea  from  Rome, 
Gaoigia;  v&at/bf  mOm  from  CbattaooogayTBoneaaee;  IUty*lbur 
mllea  northeaat  of  BirmiDgfaaiii,  and  twaoty-eigfat  milea  from 
Aanialoo ;  in  tho  lieheat  mhieral.  and  agrienitural  aeotioo  in 
tba  State.  Oadaden  ia  the  eoonty  aeat  of  Etcuwah  county ; 
waa  loeated  in  the  year  1844  by  Jamea  Laffetty,  wlio  boilt  the 
lint  ateamboat  and  opened  np  the  Cooaa  river  to  navigation, 
in  tha  year  1846.  Gadaden  waa  laid  ont  by  Mr.  LalEerty,  and 
waa  the  principal  trading  point  for  the  immeose  amount  of 
merchandise  that  was  used  by  all  the  counties  lying  west  of 
Gadsden  until  the  building  of  the  railroads  diverted  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  from  the  boats  on  Coosa  river  to 
railroads.  Coosa  river  is  navigable  from  Greensport  to  Rome, 
Georgia.  Gadsden,  by  water,  is  158  miles  from  Kome  and 
thirty  miles  from  Greensport.  Previous  to  the  war,  all  rail- 
roads chartered,  running  through  the  northern  portion  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  had  common  termini  at  Gadsden.  The 
Alabama    Tennessee  liiver  liailroad,  commencing  at  beiiua 
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and  ending  at  Gadaden  \  the  Tennmee  Jb  Cboaa  Railroad,  oom- 
mendng  at  Gadsden  and  ending  at  Qnnteiarille,  oonneeting 
the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  rlTer  with  those  of  the  Alabama 
river;  the  WMh  Valley  RaihKwd,  commencing  at  Chattanooga 
and  ending  at  Gadsden ;  the  Northeast  Jb  donOiwest  Railroad, 
commencing  at  Gadsden  and  ending  at  Meridian,  Mississippi: 
the  Rome  A  Decatur,  commencing  at  Rome  and  ending  at 
Deeatnr,  via  Gadsden,  were  all  partially  boilt  before  the  war, 
bnt  not  until  1870  were  either  of  these  Unes  oompletad.  All 
thette  roads,  under  various  oonsolidations  and  new  names,  have 
at  last  reached  Gadsden,  and  the  city  now  has  the  EastTsn- 
nessee,  Virginia  A  Georgia  Railroad,  the  Queen  A  Crescent 
Railroad,  the  Louisvttle  *  KashviUe  RaUroad,  the  Kashville, 
Chattanooga  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  the  Chattanooga  8ou<li. 
em  Railroad  (from  Chattanooga  to  Gadsden,  to  be  extended  to 
Birmingham),  giving  Gadsden  equal  railroad  facilities  with 
any  point  in  the  south.  Gadsden  has  two  blast  furnaces,  one 
coke  and  one  charcoal :  it  has  the  Elliott  car  worksj^  working 
8o0  men  and  building  a  car  comiilete — makintr  their  own 
wheels,  doing  all  their  own  blacksmith  work,  casting  and  wood 
work.  Gadsden  has  a  paint  mill,  turning  out  six  to  eight  tons 
per  day ;  it  has  two  icfe  factories  and  one  c<ild  storage  plant ; 
it  has  a  large  canning  factory  in  successful  operation ;  it  has 
pipe  works,  for  sanitary  pipes,  capacity  eight  to  ten  tons  per 
day  ;  it  has  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  turning  out  first 
class  engines  and  boilers;  it  also  has  variety  works;  door, 
sash  and  blind  factory ;  large  steam  mill  and  planing  mill, 
giving  cheap  material  for  the  construction  of  houses.  The 
ore  for  the  furnaces  at  Gadsden  is  mined  in  the  corporate 
limits,  and  coal  is  furnished  to  all  industries,  delivered,  at 
from  ninety  cents  to  «1.15  per  ton,  and  is  of  a  very  superior 
quality  and  is  mined  in  sight  of  the  city.  In  additon  to  the 
railroads  mentioned,  Gadsden  has  a  standard  guage  dummy 
line,  known  as  the  Gadsden- A ttalla  Union  Railroad,  traversing 
the  streets  of  Attalla,  Alabama  City  and  (iadsden,  which  is 
also  a  belt  line,  connecting  all  the  railroads  coming  into  the 
city.  This  dummy  line  has  a  i)ranch  line  running  to  the  top  of 
Lookout  mountain,  reaching  the  famous  Nocalula  falls,  one  of 
the  grandest  pieces  of  scenery  on  the  continent.  The  moun- 
tain and  liiUa  around  Gadsden  axe  filled  with  the  riohest 
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t  \xotk  OHM  brown  hematite  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and 

[  rich  foesiliferoos  ores  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  city.  The 

t  supply  of  ore  is  simply  inexhaustible.  Vast  forests  skirt  the 

^  yarioQs  railroads  entering  the  city,  as  well  as  the  banhs  of  the 

1  Coosa  river,  making  Gadsden  the  cheapest  point  in  which  to 

I  mannfaotnre  charcoal  iron  in  the  south.  Gadsden  has  a  fine 

i  public  school  system,  with  800  enrolled  pupils,  and  churches 


of  all  denominations.  City  tax  rate '  is  only  ooe^half  of  1 
per  cent.  The  health  of  the  location  is  unsurpassed;  no 
malarious  diseases  are  ever  known  here;  altitude,  about  700 
feet  above  the  sea,  and,  within  two  miles  of  the  city,  the  top 
of  Lookout  mouhtain  can  be  reached,  giving  a  most  delightful 
summer  climate.  The  city's  hotels  are  first  class,  with  ample 
accommodations  for  the  tnwelling  public.  The  completion  of 
the  Tennessee  cl-  Coosa  Riiilroad  to  Guutersville,  to  be  opened 
to  the  public  the  1st  day  of  July,  l^O'i,  phices  in  easy  access 
immense  quantities  ot*  muuniain  oak  bark,  niakiiig  Gadsneii  a 
fine  location  for  a  large  tannery.  The  neigiiltoring-  forests 
abound  with  yellow  pine  and  all  the  hard  woods,  making 
Gadsden  a  fine  location  for  the  manufa(?ture  of  wagons,  fur- 
niture and  all  articles  made  from  wood.  Cheap  iron  and  cheap 
coal  give  the  city  equal  advantages  with  Birmingham  and 
Chattanooga  for  the  manuiaeture  of  iron.  The  Coosa  river 
is  navigable  the  entire  year,  and  furnishes  a  large  amount  of 
trade  to  Gadsden's  merchants,  as  well  as  supplies  a  large 
amount  of  timber  and  lumber  for  the  various  industries  of  the 
city.  Population  by  the  census  of  1890, 2,901. 


SHEFFIELD. 


Sheilieid,  like  its  neighboilng  city  of  Kbrence,  la  situated 
in  the  extreme  northwestern  portion  of  the  State.  It  is  in 
Colbert  county,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee  river.  The 
city  is  located  on  a  bold  bluff  of  the  liver,  which  reaches,  in 
places,  to  an  elevation  of  150  feet  above  the  water's  level  * 
The  beghining  of  Sheffield  dates  from  the  year  1888.  In  that 
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year,  a  syndicate  for  building  the  city  was  formed  ;  a  stock 
company  established,  with  a  capital  of  $i)00,UUO.OU ;  the  site 
was  purchased,  and  railroads  chartered  and  commenced.  The 
property  included  in  the  purchase  comprised  about  2,7 0«» 
acres.  A  few  months  later  there  was  a  sale  of  lots  at  Shef- 
field, and  362  lots  were  sold  at  auction,  realizmg  %a5o,000.0U 
in  the  ag<i:regate.  The  charter  of  Sheffield  is  embraced  in  the 
act  of  the  general  assembly,  approyed  February  17, 1885,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  February  28, 1889.  The  eity  is  diTided 
into  four  wards,  and  its  government  consists  of  a  mayor  and 
eight  aldermen  (two  aldermen  from  each  ward),  styled  the 
dty  council  of  Sheffield.  The  population,  by  the  census  of 
1890,  is  2,781.  The  site  of  Sheffield  is  one  of  the  most  eligi- 
ble for  a  city  that  could  have  been  chosen.  The  surface,  while 
sufficiently  even  for  the  laying  out  of  streets,  is  yet  broken  in 
a  way  that  offers  excellent  facilities  for  drainage,  and,  by  its 
agreeable  diversity,  furnishes  admirable  sites  for  residences. 
The  elevation  of  the  bluff  is  a  guarantee  against  all  danger  of 
overflow,  and  secures  abundance  of  the  freshest  and  purest 
air,  with  a  fine  outlook  hi  all  dhreotions.  South  of  Shetteki, 
extending  for  several  miles,  is  an  open  country,  clotheil  with 
woods,- terminating  in  a  grand  mountain  range,  from  which 
almost  perpetual  breezes  temper  the  heat  of  mid-summer.  In 
front  is  the  broad  and  deep  Tennessee,  its  banks  free  from 
swamps,  and  picturesque  and  healthful.  The  shore  fronting 
the  town  is  a  natural  landing,  extending  a  mile  in  length  and 
'JOO  feet  deep,  roads  and  railways  being  already  made  to  the 
wharf  front.  Further  south  are  points  well  adapteil  to  the 
construction  of  wharves,  and  very  convenient  for  the  furnaces. 
The  city  has  about  ten  miles  of  graded  streets,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  paved  with  chert  gravel  and  is  lighted  with 
electricity.  The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  the  Tennessee 
river,  and  the  mains  of  the  water  company  reach  every  portion 
of  the  city.  The  city  sustains  an  excellent  public  school,  and 
all  the  leading  religious  denominations  are  represented  by 
churches  and  congregations.  Good 'order  is  kept,  and  the 
oommnnity  is  intelligent^  progressive  and  law  abiding.  The 
more  prominent  buildings  in  Sheffield,  finished  or  in  course  of 
.  construction,  attract  attention  and  attest  the  faith  and  enter- 
prise of  its  citizens.    Among  these  are  the  First  National 
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Bank  buUding,  the  3Icintgomer>'  block,  th«  SbeiBeld  hotel,  the 
Shefileld  Lund,  Iron  and  Coal  Company's  boildiiig,  the  Mobile 
hloek,  the  Ware  building,  and  the  CleTeland  hoteL  Sheffield 
hm  many  pretty  and  alfcraetlTe  private  residences  and  all  Its 
hootfes  and  cottap:es  are  of  good  model  and  tasteful  appeanuice. 
Like  Florence,*  two  miles  distant,  Sheffield  has  the  benefit  of 
the  Tennessee  river  to  control  and  regulate  transportation  ratess 
and  thefe  are  three  lines  of  railway  at  present  operating  into  the 
city,  namely,  tlie  Memphis  Charleston  Railroad,  the  Birming- 
ham, Shertield  Jk  Tennessee  River  Railroad,  and  the  Xashville, 
Florence  <t  Shetfield  Railroiid.  Ami,  like  Florence,  Shellicld 
is  located  in  the  famous  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  lands 
surroundinc^  the  city  are  of  the  same  character  and  of  equal 
fertility  with  those  surrouiuling  Florence.  Sheffield  is  one  of 
the  most  favorably  located  places  in  the  United  States  for  the 
mauufactui'e  <»l  iron  and  steel.  The  brown  hematite  ores 
tributary  to  the  city,  along  the  lines  of  the  Birmingham, 
Sheffield  Tennessee  liiver  Railroad,  inout  twenty  miles 
sorth,  and  the  Xashville,  Florence  vV:  SheiUeid  Railroad,  about 
twenty  miles  north,  show  tifty-tive  to  tifty-six  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron,  are  lower  in  silica,  require  much  less  limestone 
for  tiuxing,  and  much  less  fuel  for  smelting,  than  do  the  red 
ores,  and  are  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  Limestone  is  in 
unlimited  quantities  at  the  furnace  sites,  and  water  is  to  be 
had  at  the  cost  of  pumping.  The  great  Warrior  coal  field, 
near  by,  will  afford  a  bountiful  and  cheap  supply  of  coke  and 
coal  for  furnace,  gas,  steam  and  domestic  purposes.  Among 
the  principal  industries  of  Sheffield  at  pvawnt,  are  the  I..ady 
Ensley  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company,  the  Alabama  Iron  iSu 
Railway  GoiDpany,  the  Sheffield  Stove  Works,  the  Sheffield  « 
LaadYlron  and  Coal  Company,  the  Sheffield  Compress  Oom- 
pany,  the  Sheffield  Machine  Company,  the  ShetS^ld  Harness 
and  Saddlery  Company,  the  Standard  iAaohine  Works,  the 
Sheffleki  Sleotiic  Ught  and  Power  Gompny,  the  Henderaon 
'  HUUng  Company,  the  Sheffield  Water  Conpany,  railroad 
sbope  of  the  Bl^Bingfaaa^  SbeOeld  A  Tenneeiee  Railroad 
Company,  Enterprise  Wood  Working  Company,  and  Knowlea 
planing  mill.  The  capital  whidi  has  heea  expeoded  in  Shef- 
field, since  the  city's  fbnndation  in  1888,  in  its  famaees, 

•  Foradeaeriptioo  of  tbt  city  of  Flortnoe,  mo  p«g*  38T,  anf. 
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iiianufiictorie*,  hotels,  pabUo  buildings,  bminaM  hocuei  and 
I'l'ivftte  residenoes,  and  in  laying  cnt  the  cit>%  grading  its 
dcnets,  and  other  works  of  pahlie  iini»rofemeBt,  is  esttmsted 
at  $5,000,000.00.  The  total  debt  of  the  olty  Is  i70,000j00,  ml 
the  tax  rate  is  5  mills. 


FORT  PAYiNE. 


Fort  Payne,  the  county  seat  of  Delvalb  county,  is  located 
in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State,  on  the  line  of  the 
Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad,  which  passes  through  the 
heart  of  the  city.  It  is  distant,  by  rail,  tifty-one  miles 
southwest  from  Chattanoo^i^a,  Tennessee,  and  ninety-one  miles 
northeast  of  Birmini^ham,  Alabama,  and  is  situated  near  the 
head  of  a  valley,  called  the  Little  Wills  valley,  the  beauty  and 
general  attractiveness  of  which  have  long  been  known  and 
appreciated.  The  rise  of  the  city  dates  from  the  fall  of  1888, 
when  the  P'ort  Payne  Coal  and  Iron  Company  was  organized, 
"  to  build  a  manufacturing  city  in  the  Wills  valley,  at  Fort 
I'ayne."  Prior  to  that  time  the  site  of  the  city  was  a  little 
railroad  village  of  scarce  300  inhabitants.  The  company 
purchased  32,000  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Payne, 
and,  in  February,  1889,  began  the  work  of  building  the  city. 
The  city  was  incorporated  by  act  of  February  28,  1889, 
amended  by  act  of  February  3,  1891.  The  first  municipal 
eleotion  was  held  July  1»  1889.  The  city  government  oonsists 
of  a  mayor  and  eity  oounoil,  the  latter  body  being  oompoeed  ol 
five  councilipen.  The  population  of  the  city,  by  the  census  of 
1890,  is  2,698.  Streets  and  avenues  have  been  opened,  graded 
and  paved;  parks  laid  off  and  improved,  and  a  system  of 
sewerage  established.  Quite  an  elaborate  system  of  water 
works  supplies  the  city  with  pure  and  sparkling  water,  drawn 
from  sprfaigs  which  are  fed  by  streams  from  the  heart  of  the 
mountain;  and  an  electric  light  plant  furnishes  both  are  and 
inoandesoent  lights.  The  DeKalb  hotel,  ereoted  by  the  Fort 
Payne  Coal  and  Iron  Company*  in  1889,  npon  an  entire  aqnaxe 
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tn  the  centre  of  the  city,  at  a  large  cost,  is  modem  and 
complete  in  all  its  appointments,  and  ranks  amonc^  the  best 
hotels  in  the  south.  The  new  passenger  depot  of  the  Alabama 
Great  Somhern  Railrv-)ad,  built  at  a  cost  of  >fJ5,000.00,  is  a 
very  handsome  structure.  The  mountain  ranges  about  P'ort 
Payne — Lookout  mountain,  on  the  east,  and  Sand  mountain, 
on  the  west — abound  in  romantic  scenery,  rocky  glens  and 
tumbling  waters.  The  city  enjoys  excellent  health,  and  its 
elevation  above  tide  water — 800  to  l.'JOO  feet — insures  it  a 
good  summer  climate,  with  cool  and  restful  nights,  and  its 
winters  are  comparatively  mild.  The  city  has  2:ood  public 
and  private  schools  and  churches  of  all  the  leinling  denomina- 
tions. The  debt  of  the  city  is  >«45,000.00,  and  its  tax  rate  is 
llfty  cents  on  the  8100.UO.  The  taxable  property  In  the  city 
in  1888  amounted  in  value  to  9l46,G33.00;  in  1801,  to  62,474,- 
172.54.  There  are  two  railroads  at  present  operating  into 
Fort-  Pavne — the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad  and  the 
Fore  Payne  Js  Eastern  Railroad,  now  building  and  designed  to 
form  a  link  in  a  through  east  and  west  line,  to  connect  the 
Tennessee  river,  at  Guntersville,  Alabama,  with  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  surrounding 
Fort  Payne  are  exceptional.  Rich  iron  ores  abound,  and  lime- 
stone of  excellent  quality,  suitable  for  furnace  flux  and  easily 
quarried^  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  city;  while  coal  for  all  manofactoring  and  domestic 
purposes,  and  of  fine  coking  quality,  and  in  abundant  supply, 
is  readily  obtained  from  the  mines  near  by.  In  addition  to 
Its  deposits  of  iron  ore,  coal  and  limestone,  numerous  and 
valuable  deposits  of  fire  dajs,  flint,  kaoline  and  terra  ootta 
days  have  been  found  and  opened  in  the  Fort  Payne  mineral 
fields ;  also,  sand  stones  of  excellent  colors,  and  which  are 
easily  quarried.  Very  valuable  woods,  including  Spanish,  red, 
white  and  water  oaks,  hickory,  poplar  and  black  gum,  and,  in 
some  sections,  ash  and  pine,  are  found  on  Lookout  and  Sand 
mountains,  adapted  to  building  and  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture. The  mineral  resources  of  Fort  Payne  constitute  its 
greatest  wealth  ;  but  the  agricultural  value  of  the  valleys  and 
plateaus  of  the  county,  when  properly  developed,  will  add 
greatly  to  the  aggregate  value  of  that  region.  Wherever 
these  lands  have  been  cultivated,  they  have  yielded  good 
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nfeoms,  and  the  dty  of  Fort  Fftjno  afldidt  a  good  BMrkat  for 
mil  torn  prodoott.  Tho  prinoipal  indiMtriM  of  Fort  Playiio 
are:  Fort  Payne  Coal  and  Inm  Company ;  Fort  Payne  Kolliog 
Mill,  for  the  manafaotiire  of  eteri  billets ;  Fort  Payne  Fttmaoe 

Company,  for  the  roanufaotare  of  pig  iron ;  Fort  Payne  Stove 

Works  ;  Fort  Payne  Clay  Works,  for  the  manufactare  of  fire 

brick,  sewer  pipe  and  paving  brick ;  Fort  Payne  Basket  and 
Paduge  Company,  for  the  manufactare  of  baakets;  Fort 

Payne  Machine  Works;  Fort  Payne  Ice  and  Storage  Com- 
pany ;  Alabaina  Builders'  Haidvaia  Company,  for  the  mtnn- 
facture  of  builders'  hardware;  Southern  Paving  Company,  for 
the  manufacture  of  asphalt  paving  blocks. 
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THE  RAILROAD  AND  TtLEGRAPH  LINHS  OF  ALABAMA 


Besides  its  great  river  lines  of  tmnsportiition,  the  State  of 
Alabama  has  forty-three  railroads  *  entering  or  travening  her 
territory,  with  a  total  length  of  oompleted  main  line  in  the 
State  of  miles.t 

The  following  table,  from  the  report  of  the  State  Auditor, 
for  the  year  1892,  will  show  the  names  of  tiiesjB  railroada,  with 
the  length  and  value  of  thdr  main  lines  and  side  tradn,  and 
the  valne  of  their  roliiDg  stoek,  in  the  State,  as  assessed  for 
taxes  for  the  year  1892 : 

•  Of  tia»nttialicr.tliitqr-OMlMmtata«oMtraoi«4fttBOtaMe^  ttomurtia 
tOf  tfcto  ttttibT,  xmm  mOm  tmm  hmm  oanHraonq  liaat  !>•  Hw»  »t  tin  twir, 
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The  total  valuation  of  railroad  property  in  the  State,  as 
assessed  for  State  taxation,  in  1892,  was  847,883,749.87,  against 
$46,406,050.55,  in  1891,  and  «^1 0,528,060.43,  in  1877  (the  year 
precedintj  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  Hand 
Book),  showing  an  increase  in  valuation,  in  1802,  of  ^1,477,- 
099.32,  over  the  year  1891,  and  of  837,355,089.44,  over  the  year 
1877.  The  railroads  of  the  State  pay  about  one-fifth  of  the 
taxes  on  property  collected  in  the  State. 

FoUowin^^  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  the 
above  table,  the  raiiroads  of  the  State  may  be  described,  in 
brief,  as  follows  : 

Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad.— Wauhatchie,  Ten- 
nessee, to  Meridian,  Mississippi,  29U.21  miles;  244.95  in  Ala- 
bama. Uses  track  of  Nashville,  Chattiinooga  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  Wauhatchie  to  Chattanooga ;  gauge,  four  feet  eight 
^and  one-half  inches;  incorporated  as  Northeast  and  Southwest 
Alabama  Railroad,  December  12, 1853,  and  as  the  Wills  Valley 
Railroad.  February  3, 1852 ;  reorganized  as  Alabama  and  Chat- 
tanooga Railroad,  October  6, 1868 ;  prwnt  company  organized, 
by  porcbasers,  November  80,  1877  ;  oompleted  May  17, 1871 ; 
general  oiBces,  BirmiDgbam,  Alabama,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Alabuna  Mtdlaod  Ballway.— Bainbridge,  Geoxgia,  to 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  175.08  milee ;  Lamne  division,  Spcagoe 
jonotiofi,  Montgomery  ooonty,  Alabama,  to  Lnreme,  Crenshaw 
connty,  Alabama,  88 miles;  main  line  in  Alabama,  175.08 
miles;  gaoge,  foor  feet  nhie  inches ;  inoorponitsd, in  Alabama, 
March,  1887 ;  oompleted  in  1890 ;  general  office,  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  The  Montgomery,  Tuskaloosa  and  Memphis  Rail- 
way, an  extension  of  this  line,  is  now  under  oonstrootioii. 

BiriDinghuD  and  Atlantte  Railroad.— TUladoga,  Ala- 
bama, to  Pell  City,  on  the  Geoigia  Fsdflo  Railway,  in  8t  Glair 
county,  Alabama,  22.9  miles ;  branch.  Cook  junotton  to  IQtson, 
Alabama,  eight  miles ;  gauge,  four  feet  eight  and  one-half 
inches;  incorporated,  December  19,  1888,  as  Talladega  and 
Coosa  Valley  Railroad ;  present  company  organized,  October  1, 
1890;  completed  in  1887;  principal  oflftce,  Tallivdega,  Alabama. 

Birmingham,  Selma  and  New  Orleans  Railroad. — Pro- 
jected, New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  to  Selma,  Alabama,  240  miles; 
in  operation,  Selma,  Alabama,  to  Martin,  in  Dalhis  county, 
latama, 20.70  miles;  gauge, four  feet  nine  inches;  rail  (steel, 
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8.7  miles),  fifty -two  aod  fifty-six  poondi ;  Inoorpocated,  No- 
vember 16^  1886 ;  geneial  oflloe,  Selma,  Alabama. 

BlmiBgluuBy  SkeflteM  and  Tennessee  Blrer  Rail- 
way.—Sheffield,  Alabama,  to  Birmingham,  Alabama;  oom- 
pleted  and  in  opeiation  to  Soath  Panish,  Alabama,  95.80  miles ; 
branches,  0.40  miles ;  gauge,  four  feet  eight  and  one-half  Uiohes ; 
present  company  organized  in  1889;  general  office,  Sheffield, 
Alabama. 

CtthwUm  Coal  Mining  Cmpanj'a  BaOraid.— Blocton, 
Bibb  county,  Alabama,  to  Woodstoek,  a  station  on  the  Alabama 
Great  Sonthem  Railroad,  in  the  same  coanty,  8.10  miles ;  gauge 
foor  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches;  incorporated  July  18,  1883 ; 
opened  February  12,  1884;  used  to  haul  the  product  of  the 
company's  mines  to  Woodstock ;  principal  office  and  address, 
Blocton,  Bibb  county,  Alabama. 

Chattanooga  Southern  Pal hva v.— Chattanooga,  Teiines- 
see,  south  west  wanlly  through  the  States  ol  Tennessee,  Georiq^ia 
and  Ahihama,  to  Gadsden,  Ahibama,  miles;  in  Alabama, 
4:^.'''<»  miles :  recently  constructed ;  general  oilice,  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

East  and  West  Railroad.— Projected,  Cartersville,  <Teoi'-  , 
gia,  to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  20«j  miles  ;  in  operation,  Carters- 
ville,  Georpcia,  to  Pell  City,  on  the  Georo^ia  Pacitic  Railway,  in 
St.  Clair  county,  Alabama;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches ;  incor- 
porated February  "20,  1^82;  opened  October  I,  1882;  general 
office,  Cartersville,  Georgia. 

Eseamhia  Railroad. — Located  in  Escambia  county,  23 
miles ;  Conecuh  county,  3.50  miles ;  private  logging  road. 

Fort  Payne  and  Eastern  Railroad.— Fort  Payne,  DeKalb 
county,  Alabama,  to  Coal  Mines,  11.26  miles;  gauge  four  feet  ^ 
eight  and  a  half  inches ;  incorporated  November  il,188b;  road 
hnilt  in  1889 ;  principal  offloe.  Fort  Payne,  Alabama. 

Georgia  Pacific  Railway.— Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  Greenville, 
Mieeieeippi, 462.52  milea;  hi  Alabama, main  line,  209.60  miles; 
hnmohee,  48.87  milea;  gange  foor  feet  nine  inohee;  inoorpo- 
lated  in  Alabama  Deoemher  81^1881 ;  oompleted  In  1889;  road 
part  of  Ridbmoiid  and  BanYille  ayatem;  feneral  oi&oe^  Bir- 
mingham, Alahema. 

Hut8f  lUe  iBd  Hottte  Sam  Ballway.— HontavUle^  Ala- 
hama,  to  Monte  Sano,  Alabama,  8  miles;  gaoge  four  feet  nine 
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inebet;  oooatniefeioii  began  in  1M8,  and  md  oomptotod  in 
1889 ;  principal  olBoe,  HmiftiTiUa,  Alabama. 

Kaims  City,  Xenphls  and  BInningluitt  BaUroad.^ 

Mempbis,  Tenneaaee,  to  Btrtningham,  Alabama,  :S68^  milet; 
in  Alabama,  main  line,  107.58;  braneiiea,  48^7;  gauge  turn 
feet  eigbt  and  a  balf  indies;  road  opened  in  1887;  geneial 
office,  Kansas  GItj,  MiesonrL 

Xemphls  and  CSiariestos  EaIlrotd.^Mempbis,  Tennes- 
see, to  Stereneon,  Alabama,  S72  mUes;  in  Alabama,  main  Hne, 
151  miles;  biaaebes,  9.86  miles;  nsea  tneka  of  NaebvUle, 
Chattanooga  and  8t.  Louis  Railway,  Stsfeneon  to  Chattanooga, 
0  88  miles ;  gauge  fonr  fleet  nine  Inobes ;  Incorporatsd  Febraary 
2, 1840;  road  opeoed  in  1858;  controlled  hf  East  Ttanessee, 
Virginia  and  Georgia  Rsilvoad  throngh  ownership  of  a  majority 
of  its  capital  stock ;  general  office,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Mobile  and  Birmingham  Railway.—Projocted  from 
Mobile,  Alabama,  to  Birmingham,  Alabama ;  completed  from 
Mobile  to  Marion  Junction,  on  Meridian  division  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway,  in  Perry  county,  Ala- 
bama, 145.93  miles  ;  uses  track  of  East  Tennessee,  Virprinia  and 
Georgia  Railway,  Marion  Junction  to  Selnia,  14.1  mile?  ;  gauj^e 
four  feet  nine  inches;  road  opened  in  ISsT  ;  road  operated  by 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway  through  owner- 
ship of  stock;  general  office,  JSew  York;  operating  office, 
Mobile,  Alabama. 

}fobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.— Mobile,  Alabama  to  East 
Cairo,  Kentucky,  493  miles  ;  in  Alabama,  .60  miles ;  gauge  four 
A  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches ;  incorporated  in  Alabama  Febru- 
ary  3,  1848;  opened  from  Mobile  to  Columbus,  Kentucky,  in 
1861 ;  from  Columbus  to  East  Cairo,  in  1881  ;  operates  St.  Louis 
and  Cairo  Railroad  under  a  lease  for  forty-five  years;  general 
office,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Nash?ille,  Chattanooga  and  St-Louis  Railway.— Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee,  to  Hickman,  Kentucky,  320.21  miles;  in 
Alabama,  main  line,  24  miles;  Tennessee  and  Coosa  branch, 
83.88  miles;  Huntsville  branch,  24.17  miles;  Jasper  branch, 
2.90  miles ;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches ;  incorporated  Decem- 
ber 11, 1845  ;  completed  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga  in  1854; 
purchased  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  Nashville  to 
Hickman,  at  foreclosure  sale  in  1871,  and  present  name  adopted 
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in  1873,  on  the  consolidation  of  the  two  roads;  general  office, 
Nabhville,  Tennessee. 

SaTannah.  Americus  and  Montcromery  Railway. — 
Savannah,  Georgia,  via  Americas,  Georgia,  Monti^uiner}', 
Alabama;  miles  in  Alabamji,  80.10;  gauge  four  feet  eight  and 
a  half  inches;  coDstructed  since  1886;  general  office,  Americus, 
Georgia. 

Seaboard  Railway^ — Located  in  Mobile  and  Washington 
counties,  Alabama;  miles  of  main  track,  24.*25;  terminals, 
Nannahubba  and  Tuscarora ;  intersects  Mobile  and  Birming- 
ham  Railway  at  Calvert  Statioii»in^aahington  county;  owned 
by  Seaboard  Lumber  Company,  and  operated  mainly  in  con- 
naotkm  with  tiiat  company's  mills ;  general  office,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Talladega  and  Coosa  Valley  Sailroad.— Now  Birmingham 
and  Atlantto  Railroad,  which  see,  page  378,  ante. 

Teiuietsee  RiTer,  Ashrille  and  Coosa  Railroad.— Whit- 
ney, on  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad,  in  St  Qair 
oonnty,  Alabama,  to  Ashville,  ui  aame  county,  8.25  miles. 

TnekegM  Railroad.— Toakegee,  in  Uaocm  ooonty,  Alaba- 
nu^  to  Obehaw,a  stafcteo  on  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama,^ 
in  same  oomity,  hJbO  miles ;  gaage'three  fset ;  inoorpoiatsd  Feb-  0 
nary  80,  I860.;  prlndpal  oflce^  Toskegee,  Alabama, 

Wvatern  Eallway  of  llatauBi,  Kim^omery  Difisioa.— 
Mbntgomery,  Alabama,  to  WesI  Foint,  Gomgla,  88  milse. 
Mm  IHfiikHU— MoBtgonory  to  Sefana,  Alabama,  M.48 
mliee.  Total  ndlsB  in  Alabaasa,  180^2;  gangs  four  feet  nine 
inohes;  present  oompany  ftmned  by  the  eonsolidation,  in  1870, 
of  the  Montgomery  and  .West  Faint  Railroad  (incorporated  in 
1884  and  opsned  in  1804)  and  tbe  Wsstam  Raiboad  of  Ala- 'b 
baaa  (opened  in  1870) ;  gensral  ottos^  Ifontgomery,  Alabama. 

SiOt  ilabuut  Ballwny<— OpelilD^  on  Wsetsni  Railway  of 
At^if^  }ii  jjg^  eonntyy  Alabama,  to  BwnHkf|  In  Randolph 
eonnfty,  Alabama,  86.76  ndles;  gauge  font  fset  eight  and  a  half 
iasiies;  laoorporatsd  in  1868  as  Bast  Alahama  and  Oinebmatl 
Railroad,  and  voad  opened  firam  Opelika  to  BnilMo,  in  Cham- 
bers county,  Alabama,  20  miles,  in  1871;  sold  under  foreelosure 
in  1880,  and  reorganized  Under  present  title;  extended  from 
Butfalo  to  Roanoke  in  1887 ;  part  of  Central  Railroad  of  Geor- 
gia  System :  general  office,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Eufaula  and  East  Alabama  Railway.— Eufaula,  in  Bar- 
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bour  county,  Alabama,  to  Ozark,  in  Dale  county,  Alabama, 
CO. 10  miles;  completed  in  1S88;  part  of  Central  Railroad  of 
Georgia  system}  general  office,  SavaDoah,  Georgia ;  standard 
gauge. 

Mo]>ile  and  Ginird  Railroad — Columbus,  Georgia,  to  Troy, 
in  Pike  county,  Alabama',  84.46  miles;  in  Alabama,  !?8  miles; 
0  gau^re  four  feet  nine  inches  ;  incorporated  in  1846  ;  road  opened 
to  Troy  in  1S70 ;  part  of  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia  system, 
under  lease  for  ninety-nine  yean  from  1886;  prinoliNil  office^ 
Girard,  Alabama. 

Montgomery  and  Eufhola  Railw«y.~MoQtgomery,  Ala- 
bama, to  Enfanla,  Alabama,  80  miles ;  gange  four  feet  nine 
inches ;  incorporated  in  1860 ;  opened  to  Union  Springs  in  1868; 
to  Eufaula  in  1870,  and  to  a  oonnection  with  the  Sonthwestera 
Railroad  of  Georgia  in  1878 ;  operated  by  and  part  of  Central 
Bailroad  of  Georgia  systebi ;  general  office^  Savmoab,  Georgia.  ' 

Sanumah  and  Western  fiailwAjr-^Colambiu,  Georgia,  Tia 
Opelika,  Alahama,  to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  157  miles;  in 
Alabama,  155.98  miles ;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inohcs ;  opened  to 
Birmingham  in  1888 ;  part  of  the  Oentral  Railroad  of  Geoigia 
system ;  general  oiBoe,  SaTannab,  Georgia. 

Sonthweeteni  Bailroad,  JBifavla  Branck-^SmithTille, 
.Georgia,  to  Enfanla,  Alabama,  60ilO  miles;  In  Alabama,  80 
miles.  ColmnMn  BnUMh— Albany,  Georgia,  to  Oolombia, 
Alabanu^  62.50  miles;  In  Alabama,  1*  mile;  standard  gauge; 
leased  to  Osntrsl  Ralkoad  of  Georgia,  and  part  of  that  system ; 
general  offioe.  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Cincinnati,  Selma  and  Mobile  Railway,  or  Akron  firaneh 
of  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway  System — 
Marion  Junction,  in  Dallas  county,  Alabama,  to  Akron,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  liailroad^  in  Hale  county, 
Alabama,  53.06  miles;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches;  company 
organized  in  1881,  as  successor  to  the  Selma  and  Greensboro 
Railroad  Company;  road  acquired  by  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  Georgia  Railway  Company  by  purchase;  general  office, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Briertleld,  Bloeton  and  Birmingham  Railroad,  or  Bloc- 
ton  Branch  of  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georg^  Railway 
System. — Birmingham  Junction,  on  Selma  Division  of  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  iiailway,  in  Bibb  ooimtj,  Aia- 
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Yiaina^  via  Blocton,  in  that  county,  to  Mobile  Junction,  on  the 
Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad,  48.75  miles;  road  owned 
by  East  Tennessee,  \'irginia  and  Georgia  Railway  Company; 
gauge  four  feet  nine  inches  i  opened  in  1891;  general  ortice, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Rome  and  Decatur  Railroad,  or  Decatur  Branch  of  East 
TennL>see,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway  System. — Projected, 
Rome,  Georgia,  via  Attalla,  in  Etowah  county,  Alabama,  to 
Decatur,  in  Morgan  county,  Alabama,  135  miles;  completed, 
Rome,  Georgia,  to  Attalla,  Alabama,  &1  miles ;  in  Alabama,  43 
miles  ;  gauge  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  ;  opened  in  li>'i8; 
road  acquired  by  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway 
Company,  and  u  part  of  that  ayatem ;  general  office,  KnoxvtUe, 
Tennessee. 

Alabama  Central  Railroad,  or  Meridian  Divisioii  of  East 
Tennesaee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway  System.^— Selma, 
Alabama,  via  York  Station,  in  Sumter  county,  Alabama,  to  a 
eonnection  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Lauderdale 
Statkm,  MiaaiMlppl»  1^2  miles,  thenoe  over  Mobile  and  Ohio 
KaUxoad  to  Meridian,  Miaaiaaippi,  18  mUea ;  in  Alabama,  87.22 
vdlea;  gauge  four  leo^  eight  and  a  half  inohee;  portion  between 
Selma  and  York  built  prior  to  the  war,  and  that  between  York 
and  Landefdale  since  1878;  xoad  aoqoired  by  Bast  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  (itagia  Railway  Gompany  by  porohase^  and  is 
part  of  that  oompany's  system ;  general  offioe,  EnoKTille^  Ten- 

SelBia,  Bmm  aad  Dnltoa  Bailrond,  or  Selma  Diriskm  of 
BsstTennesse,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway  System^Dalton« 
Georgia,  via  Rome,  Georgia,  to  Selma,  Alabama,  194  miles ;  in 
Alabama,  171.76  miles ;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches ;  the  por- 
tion of  the  road  in  Alabama  constructed  before  the  war ;  road 
acquired  by  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway  by 
purchase,  and  is  part  of  that  system ;  general  olUce,  Knoxvillei 
Tennessee. 

Alabama  Mineral  Railroad— Calera,  in  Shelby  county, 
Alabama,  to  Attalla,  in  Etowah  county,  Alabama,  119.07  miles; 
consolidated  company,  composed  of  Anniston  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  Anniston  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  and  Shelby  and 
Columbiana  Railroad;  road  opened  in  1891;  gauge  four  feet 
nine  inchea ;  road  acquired  by  LouiaviUe  and  Na«hviUe  Hail- 
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road  Company  by  purchase,  and  is  part  of  that  company^s  sys- 
tem; general  office,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Birtuin&rhain  Mineral  Railroad— Located  mainly  in  Jef- 
ferson county,  Alabama,  with  Birmingham  as  prmcipal  termi- 
nus ;  owned  and  operated  by  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
Company,  in  connection  with  its  South  and  North  Alabama 
Division ;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches ;  incorporated  in  1884; 
opened  in  1884,  but  extended  since;  general  ofiBice,  Binningbaa, 
Alabama;  miles  completed  and  in  operation,  161.84. 

Mobile  and  Montgomery  Railway— Mobile  to  MoatfMn- 
ery,  Alabama,  178  miles ;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inchee;  eooaoli- 
dation,  in  1868,  of  the  Mobile  and  QreeA  Norfcheifi  end  tte 
Alabama  and  Florida  Railroada,  under  preient  name;  leased 
to  LouisTille  and  NaehviUe  Railroad  Gompany  lor  twea^  yeaia 
from  1881,  and  is  operated  that  oompany ;  genml  office^ 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Nasbrllle  and  Deeatnr  Railroad— Nashyille,  Tontwuaee, 
to  Deoatur,  Alabama,  110.09  miles ;  in  Alabama,  89.04  milea; 
gange  four  feet  nine  inches ;  oonaolidatioii,  in  1868,  of  the  Ten- 
iiessee  and  Alabama,  the  Central  Sootlieni,  and  the  Temiesase 
Qsnd  Alabama  Central  Railroads;  oompleted  in  1869  and  18Q(^ 
leased  to  the  LonisTille  and  NaahTiUe  Railroad  Company  for 
thirty  years  from  1872 ;  general  ofBoe,  Nasinrille,  Tiwinssess 

NaahYille,  Florence  and  Shettield  Railway— Colombia, 
^Tennessee,  to  Sheffield,  Alabama,  82.18  miles;  in  Alabama, 
17.12  miles;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches;  consolidation  in  1887 
of  Nashville  and  Florence  and  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama 
Railroads;  completed  to  Florence  in  1888  ;  uses  track  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  Florence  to  Sheffield;  part 
of  Louisville  and  Nashville  system ;  general  office,  Columbia, 
Tennessee. 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Texas  Railroad— New  Orleans, 

Louisiana,  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  140.39  miles;  in  Alabama, 29.24 
miles  ;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches ;  incorporated  in  Alabama, 
November  24,  1866;  first  ground  broken,  at  Mobile,  May  19, 
1868;  leased  to  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company, 
which  owns  all  its  capital  stock,  for  fifty  years  from  1880,  and 
is  operated  by  that  company ;  general  office,  Looiaville,  Urn- 
. tucky. 

PeosacoU  Railroad— Peneaoola,  Florida,  to  Homaton, 
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Alabama,  where  it  intenects  the  MoMIe  and  Montgomery 
Division  of  the  LouisTille  and  XashTille  Railroad,  44.54  miles; 
in  Alabama,  one-tenth  of  a  mile;  part  of  the  LouisTille  and 
Nashville  system;  general •  offices,  Pensaoola,  Florida,  and 
Louisville,  Eentueky. 

Pensaeola  and  8e1ma  Railroad,  Upper  Division— Selma, 
Alabama,  to  Pine  Apple,  in  Wlicox  oonnty,  Alabama,  85  miles. 
Lower  Division — Flomaton,  Alabama,  to  ReptoD,  in  Conecuh 
couDtyf  Alabama,  3'J.39  miles;  constructed  since  the  war; 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Raihoad 
Company;  gauge  four  feet  nine  inches;  general  office,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

V  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad— Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, to  Decatur,  Alabama,  18'2.66  miles  ;  gauge  four  feet  nine 
inches;  opened  in  187*2;  operated  by  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad  Company,  which  owns  a  controlling  interest  In 
its  capital  stock  ^  general  otUce,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
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PART  ELEVENTH. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  ALABAMA. 


By  Engttu  Attm  Smith,  1%,  D.,  SlaU  6«ol0§Ut. 


The  five  great  divisions,  based  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the 
organic  life  of  each,  into  which,  a^ccording  to  Professor  Gekiei, 
the  geological  record  has  been  classified  are:  (1)  the  Archa&aii, 
sometimes  called  the  Azoic  (lifeless)  or  Eozoic  (dawn  of  life) ; 
(2)  the  Paleozoic  (ancient  life)  or  Primai^ ;  (3)  the  Mesozoic 
(middle  life)  or  Secondary ;  (4)  the  Cenozoic  (recent  life)  or 
Tertiary,  and  (5)  the  Post- Tertiary  or  Quaternary. 

The  following  table  shows  the  order  of  succession  of  the 
stratified  formations  of  Alabama,  together  with  the  position  in 
the  geological  column  of  those  formations  either  wanting  or 
not  yet  recognized  ae  occurring  in  the  State: 
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TABLE  OF  GEOLOGICAL  FORMATIONS. 


1  5 


Jf « 


R«€«Ot. 


(  Hiloxl  orcoant  foniuition- 
Pleiatocene  J  River  terraces  ^Mcon«l  tMttouw). 


o 

K 
M 

« 

> 


PlioceDe(?)  lAlkfMterantU  and  pebble  beds 

MIoMiM  Fascafoula  tad  OfMUl  OuU 

VickAborsl 
JackiKin  f 
Claibomt. 
Hulinu>M. 


as  u 

—  i  ^ 


i 


TriaMio. 


i 


CarboniXerooA. 


Derontoa. 


HMob«iigbM. 
BMlUorWM 


ClaarMa  or  Katledfft. 


iRi|ilfv, 
Rotten  1 
Eutaw. 


to 

.Wtettaffta 


Oaal 

('Mountain  limestone, 
i  Oxmoor  sandKMM 
,  Sab-CarbooifiBrou«..-<:  and  Hhal«  .  _ 

St.  Loni-*  or  Hootsrilie^ 
I^LauUerUaio  (Keokuk). 


Hi 


.  Black  shale 

Clinton  or  Red  mountain, 
Trenton  or  IVtham  lime«ton#, 
Knox  dolomite  and  chert. 

fCboccolocco  or  Montevallo  sbales,  indudinc  Um 
Weisner  qi  
Coosa  »lial*>s. 


Arebaean.    Cryttallioe  eehiata. 


In  giTing  the  details  oonoerning  these  foniiatiaos,  it  will 
be,  for*  many  leasons,  most  oonTeoient  to  consider  them  in 
historical  order. 
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CRYSTALLINE  SCHISTS.  —  ARCH^AN. 


TheM  raeks  ooonpy  a  somewhat  triangular  shaped  axea  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  hoanded  hy  a  line  running  ap- 
prozimatdy  as  follows :  From  the  Georgia  line»  near  the  north- 
eastern  oorner  of  debnioe  ooonty,  sonthwestward  through 
Clay  and  Coosa  into  Chiltoot  and  thenoe  esetwasd  through 
Ehttoie,  Tallapoosa,  Maeon  and  Lee  to  the  Georgia  line  again, 
about  opposite  Columbus.  Thsse  rooks  differ  from  the  other 
rooks  of  the  State  in  being  made  np  of  distinet,  often  well 
erystaUized  minersls,  of  whieh  qnarti,  fsldspars,  micas,  and 
hornblende  form  the  great  mass  of  the  rooks  in  question,  while 
siibocdittated  to  these,  other  ndneEals  oeour,  either  fomlng 
rock  varietied  of  limited  distribution,  or  as  ores  of  valuable 
metals,  as  minerals  of  economie  Value,  or  otherwise  of  interest. 

As  before  stated,  the  great  mass  of  these  crystalline  rocks 
are  aggregates  of  the  minerals,  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  often 
associated  with  hornblende.  Of  these  the  quartz  and  horn- 
blende alone  sometimes  form  Lcreat  rock  masses.  Granite, 
gneiss,  mica  schist,  quartzite  and  hornblende  schist,  or  slate, 
are  the  most  abundant  of  these  rocks,  while  soapstones,  or 
steatites,  and  limestones,  are  of  much  more  limited  occurrence. 
They  are  all  disposed  in  beds  of  varying  thickness,  which  are 
seldom  in  horizontal  position,  but  are  usually  tilted  at  some 
considerable  angle  to  the  horizon,  the  dip  or  slope  of  these  beds 
being  prevalently  to  the  southeast,  while  the  trend  or  strike  of 
their  upturned  edges  is,  as  a  rule,  to  the  northeast  and  south- 
west. In  crossing  this  country  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast,  it  Ciin  not  fail  to  strike  the  observer  that,  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  southeastern  border,  he  has  evidences  of  con- 
stantly increasincj  amount  of  decay  among  the  rocks.  Along 
this  southeastern  border  they  are  often  nothing  more  than 
stratified  clays,  which  are  the  result  of  their  decay  from  the 
action  of  the  atmospheric  forces.  This  decay  often  reaches  to 
Sk  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  surface,  as  may  be 
Men  in  many  of  the  railroad  cuts.  In  these  clays,  ledges  or 
thin  sheets  of  quartz,  wbkh  is  practically  unaffected  by  the 
weather,  may  be  seen  protmdlng;  or  broken  down  by  altema- 
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tiona  of  heat  and  oold,  they  oorer  the  groand  with  aogidar 
fragments,  that  in  prooese  of  time  are  worn  into  the  xoanded 
pebbles  that  are  so  widely  distributed  oyer  the  Tes%  of  the 
State.  The  oondnsion  seems  unavoidable,  that  the  sootheuv- 
em  part  of  these  ccystallhie  xooka  is  older,  or  hae  besn  UmgK 
sabjeoted  to  sab-«rial  deoay,  than  the  parte  fbrtfaer  to  the 
northwest* 

The  Crystalline  Sehists,  or  ArohMoi  Rodcs»  have^  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  been  arranged  in  two  serlaa*  ealled 
ffurtmian  and  ZauraiKlafi,  the  latter  being  the  older  of  tlie  two 
and  preaofliably  the  oideat  roeks  of  whioh  we  liaire  any  knowl- 
edge. By  some  geolofists  these  are  considered  as  oldw  than 
any  of  the  stratiiM  loaailiferone  roeks,  while  by  others  they, 
as  well  aa  the  Horonian,  are  tiioagfat  to  be  the  alteaed  and 
erystalliied  sedimaBts  of  the  Cambrian,  Sihnian,  and  perhaps 
later  ages. 

Withoat  attempting  to  decide  any  of  theee  matters  for 

Alabama,  we  may  agtiin  recur  to  the  fact  that  the  rocks  near 
the  eastern  border  of  this  region  appear  to  be  much  older,  or 
at  least  to  have  been  very  mucli  Ioniser  exposed  to  the  disinte- 
grating action  of  the  atmosphere  than  those  towards  the  west, 
or  northwest,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  of  the  rocks 
along  this  northwestern  border  are  nothing  more  than  the 
Choccolocco  or  Montevallo  shales  and  the  Weisner  quartzite 
metamorphosed,  or  changed  to  crystalline  schists. 

Materials  of  Economic  Value. — The  granites  and  gneisses 
above  named  are  used  in  some  slight  degree  as  building  stones, 
and  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  received  from  quar- 
rymen.  The  same  rocks,  especially  the  granites,  which  ivre 
found  chiefly  along  a  belt  running  northeast  from  near  Brad- 
ford, m  Coosa  county,  are  also  largely  U3ed  for  the  manufacture 
of  millstones. 

Marbles  and  Dolomites. — Near  Talladega  and  Sylacauga 
occurs  a  bed  of  good  crystalline  marble  that  has  been  worked 
at  a  number  of  localities,  and  has  yielded  some  fine  materiaL 
In  Lee  county,  near  Opelika,  there  is  a  crystalline  dolomite 
wliioh  is  wliite,  and  would  make  a  tine  ornamental  and  build* 
ing  stone,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  marble.  This  snb* 
stance  has  for  yesia  snppUed  the  Cliawafiia  lime  works  and 
giyes  a  lime  of  ^nrj  mxpuiat  qioality. 
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3oapsiom§  or  ^Mf  ttew— This  rook  is  found  in  several  parallel 
belts  mnniog  northeastward  from  the  Cbosa  river.  It  has  been 
quarried  in  Chambers  county  for  the  manufaeture  of  mon- 
uments, headstones,  and  the  like,  and  for  furnishing  tire- proof 
lining  ta  the  Chewaela  Ume  kQns,  for  which  purpose  it  answers 
admirably. 

Porcelain  Clay, — The  decomposition  of  the  feldspar  of 
granites,  and  other  rocks,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  clays 
which,  when  not  mixed  with  other  substances,  are  suitable  for 
the  manutacture  of  porcelain  and  tine  ware.  The  best  known 
•  occurrences  of  this  clay  are  near  Louina,  Randolph  county,  and 
near  Socapatoy,  in  Coosa,  and  Xotasulga.  in  Macon. 

Glass  Sand. — There  are  some  friable  white  sandstones  in 
Chilton  county  that  crumble  readily  between  the  fingers,  which, 
with  proper  selection,  would  furnish  pure  silica  fit  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass. 

Ashestos. — This  substance  occurs  at  various  localities  in 
Coosa,  Tallapoosa  and  Chambers  counties,  near  the  deposits  of 
corundum,  below  to  be  noticed.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done 
toward  the  development  of  these  beds,  and  it  is  not  known  that 
they  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  value. 

Mica, — In  some  of  the  mica  schists  and  gneisses,  especially 
in  the  niMrthwestern  part  of  the  region  of  the  crystalline  rocks 
tliere  are  veins  flUed  with  large  erystalliced  masses  of  quartz, 
fddspar  and  mksa,  and  it  is  these  masses  ol  mica  that  furnish 
the  mineral  in*  quantity.  We  have  as  yet  no  regular  works 
among  the  mica  veins,  hot  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that 
mica  plates  of  very  good  sise  can  be  gotten  in  many  places. 
The  aneient  excavations  that  are  found  along  the  belt  of  coun- 
try from  Chilton  to  Ciebnme  county,  mark  the  spots  where 
mica  has  been  mhsed  in  tiie  past,  and  the  experience  of  the 
mica  miners  in  North  Oaiolhia  goes  to  show  that  the  best  mica 
ia  usually  to  be  teuDd  by  reopening  these  old  mines. 

Corundum— B$M  been  found  in  conslderabie  quantity  near 
nudleyrille,  in  Tallapooea  county,  and  also  near  Bradford,  In 
Cooea  county.  That  ixk  Oooea  is  usually  very  much  altered, 
and  it  would  be  probably  difficult  to  use  It  beoanee  of  the 
alteration  which  it  has  suffered.  The  Tallapooea  corundum 
is,  so  far  as  yet  known,  in  fragments,  the  solid  bed  having 
never  been  uncovered. 
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Zircan-^HaA  been  found  near  Bradford,  in  Coosa  county, 
nearly  transpareot  and  well  qryitolUted.  The  beet  speeinem 
of  this  mineral  are  sometimes  used  as  gems. 

^ftqvA/to— Is  widdy  dlseeminated  in  email  qnantitieB  in 
many  of  the  erystalUne  rouks,  sometimes  impregnatiDg  alma- 
inoos  slates  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  snilabie  lor 
Inbncating  pnrposes.  Some  wy  fine  seams  of  graphite  have 
recently  been  found  near  Jfinitaohopka,  in  Clay  eoonty,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  will  befomid  in  other  ooontiee  in  enOdent 
quantity  and  of  suiBeient  parity  to  be  Talnable. 

Gold. — ^lioet  of  the  gravels  and  sands  of  this  region  bm  * 
in  the  past  been  profitably  worked  for  gold.  Arbeoiioefaeeb 
Choliflnnee,  Pinetodcy  and  Goktrille  are  well  known  loosHtleB. 
For  many  years,  however,  this  kind  of  work  haa  oeasad,  and 
so  has  the  woriiing  up  of  the  quartz  in  stamp  mills»  There  Is 
reason  for  thinking  that,  with  the  new  piooeesea  tot  the 
extraction  of  gold  from  low  grade  ores,  many  of  oar  ores  can 
yet  be  worked  with  profit.  The  geological  survey  is  at 
present  engaged  in  the  investii^ation  of  these  processes  in 
connection  with  the  Alabama  gold  ores  * 

Copper. — The  history  of  the  copper  mining  in  Alabama  is 
similar  to  that  of  gold.  Some  years  ago  a  good  deal  of  money 
was  invested  in  a  copper  mine  in  Cleburne  county,  and  the 
works  flourished  until  the  rich  surface  ore  was  used  up.  The 
mundic  or  main  body  of  the  vein,  containing  only  a  small 
percentage  of  copper,  could  not  be  profitably  smelted,  on 
account  of  distance  from  Unes  of  transportation,  etc.,  and 
work  there  has  been  suspended  for  a  number  of  years.  Cop- 
per is  known  to  occur  in  very  many  localities  in  this  region, 
but  the  mine  above  named  is  the  only  one  where  any  system- 
atic work  has  been  done  of  late  years. 

Manganese. — Although  mangaoese  is  very  extensively  dis- 
tributed through  this  region,  no  large  deposits  of  it  havn  yet 
been  found. 

Xttm  0rw4 — The  importitat  iron  ore  of  the  crystalline  roeks 
Is  magmHU^  and  it  has  been  found  in  most  of  the  ^ffRntitw  ef 
this  region  of  the  State,  but  not,  so  far,  in  great  quantiij, 
although  searoh  has  been  very  persistently  made  for  it.  Qood 

•  A  bulletin  (>'o.  4)  on  ttie  lower  portion  of  the  gold  region  tia»  been  publlahed 
•iaee  tiM  abuve  «M  to  BHUittMripc. 
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sized  fragments  of  macrnetite,  indicatiDg  a  bed  of  considerable 
thickness,  have  been  tound  in  Cleburne,  Clay,  Randolph,  Cham- 
bers and  Tallapoosa  counties.  In  Tiill.ule^a  county  there  is  a 
sandstone  impregnated  with  magnetite  to  such  a  degree  iis 
aliu<'>:it  to  make  it  a  workable  ore  of  iron. 

JJtmatite  or  Specular  Ore — Is  also  common  in  many  ot  tlie 
rocks  of  this  region,  but  no  large  beds  of  it  are  ytx,  known. 

Limonite — Is  also  abundant  in  many  oases  as  gossan,'' 
f.,  the  result  of  the  deoompositioo  of  pTritons  ores.  Some 
of  the  UmoDite»  however,  which  was  once  used  in  the  old 
Catalan  forges  i^ipeen  to  be  of  a  cUifennt  kind.  In  ail  tlie 
region  where  the  rocks  are  partly  or  entirely  composed  of 
liomt>leiide,  these  iron  ores  of  vftrious  kinds  are  more  or  less 
abmMlant. 

Pyriltf.— BxtenslYO  beds  of  iron  pyiite  or  pyrites  are  known 
in  Clay  connty*  of  this  State,  bat  have  not  yet  been  worked. 
Most  of  the  copper  ore  of  the  State  is  pyrite  with  a  certain 
percentage  of  copper.  In  otmcentratmg  these  ores,  the  sul- 
phnr  of  the  pyrite  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  In  the  English 
works,  this  is  utilised  in  mannfMStuiing  snlphnric  aoid,  the 
profit  upon  which  alone  pays  well,  whilst  the  copper  and  also 
the  iron  are  pnre  gain.  With  capital  snfflcient  to  provide  lor 
mannlsetaring  sulphuric  add,  copper  works  will  be  made  to 
pay  a  mnoh  greater  profit  than  they  do  now.  In  yiew  of  the 
recent  discoveries  of  phosphate  .in  Florida,  it  might  be  well  to 
take  into  consideration  the  possibilities  of  oar  pyrite  beds  as 
furnishing  material  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid, 
used  in  the  production  of  super- phosphates. 

Rutile  or  Titan ic  Acid — Is  a  mineral  of  very  general 
occurrence.  Good  specimens  have  come  from  Coosa  and  Chil- 
ton counties.  Its  uses  in  the  arts  ai-e  hmited,  but  its  value  as 
a  cabinet  specimen,  well  crystallized,  will  command  a  ready 
sale. 

Tantalite. — This  rare  mineral  has  been  found  for  the  tirst 
time  in  this  State,  in  Coosa  county,  near  Rockford,  The  anal- 
ysis of  it,  by  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was 
published  in  the  Urst  edition  of  this  book. 
•  3eryL — This  mineral  has  been  obtained  from  Coosa  county 
ift  crystals,  which  have  yielded  very  handsome  gems  when  out. 
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PALEOZOIC  FORMATIONS. 


Classification  and  Lithological  Characters.— The  geolog- 
ical formations  of  the  above  ii8t»  from  Carboniferoas  td  the 
Cambrian  inclusive,  have  been  grouped  together  in  OM  divis- 
ion, called  Paleozoic  (andeilt  life),  in  aUuaion  to  the  want  of 
resemblance  to  the  present  eziatiag  formt  of  the  animal  and 
plant  remains  contained  in  them. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  diatinguii$hlng  eharaoteis 
of  the  rocks  of  muh  of  the  great  groups  ol  lormmtiooa — (Amt- 
Man,  3Uwian^  J>€90nian  and  Oarboni/erous,  which  oonatitate 
the  Paleozoic — ^we  shall  follow  pretty  closely  what  has  ahnady 
been  printed  in  the  report  on  the  Oahnba  ooal  fields. 

The  Oambrlui.— The  rooks  of  this  formation  are  con- 
glomerates, sandstones  and  shales  in  the  Coosa  valley  region, 
and  sliales  and  shaly  limestone  hi  the  valleys  farther  west,  the 
maximum  thickness  of  the  whole  behig  put  at  10,000  feet ;  bat 
this  great  thickness  is  seen  only  in  the  eastern  part  d  the 
Coosa  valley.  In  the  other  valleys  the  thickness  is  less  than 
half  of  the  above. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  Cftmbrian  which  we  reeogniie  in 
Alabameareas  foUows:  The  Coosa  shales,  the  Chocooloeoo  or 
MontevaUo  shales,  and^  interbedded  with  the  last  named,  the 
Weisner  quartrite.  These  subdivisions  are  based  rather  upon 
the  lithological  eharaetses  than  upon  the  chronological  suooes- 
sion,  which  cannot  at  this  time  be  given  with  oerCainty,for  the 
calcareous  shales,  which  we  class  with  the  Coosa,  have  recently 
betti  found  to  oontain  upper  Cambrian  fpssils,  while  aoae  of 
the  shales  ol  the  MontevaUo  type  have  yielded  lower  Cambrian 
fossils.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Monlevallo  type  of 
shales  may  be  seen  in  places  immediately  underlying  the 
strata  of  the  Knox  ddomite,  while  in  other  places  the  Coosa 
or  flat  woods  type  of  shale  has  apparently  the  same  position. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  difference  in  the  composition  of 
the  CambiiaQ  shales— t.  «^  whether  calcareous  or  sandy — is 
due  to  the  geographical  and  other  conditions  existing  during 
their  time  of  dep)Osition,  and  that  both  kinds  were  formed 
contemporaneously — a  part  near  the  shore  line ;  a  part  further 
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om  to  nm.  In  eertain  piurti  of  the  Coosa  ymUoy,  where  both 
types  of  shales  ooour  together,  the  oalcareocm  ehaie^  of  the 
Ooosa  type  appear  Tory  generally  to  underlie  those  of  the 
stlioeoos  or  HontevaUo  tjrpe. 

Co6m  ^Aa/et.— In  the  Talleys  ahoTO  mentioned,  the  rooks 
of  this  dlrision  are  thin  bedded  limestone,  with  day  seams 
between— usoaUy  Tory  greatty  oontorted  and  tUted  at  high 
angles.  Where  these  rooks  oome  to  the  snrlaoe,  there  rssnlts 
from  their  deoompositlon  a  wy  stiff  oaloaieous  olay  soiL 
These  lands  being  very  level,  and  henoe  very  badly  drained, 
are  not  mneh  onltivated  in  Alabama,  and  are  generally  known 
as  ••datwoods.'*  The  shaly  limestones  that  give  rise  to  these 
ihitwoods  we  have  oalled  Ooosa  shales. 

MtmUvaUo  8hale$.^lTi  the  Coosa  vaDey,  and  especially  in 
its  eastern  parts,  and  in  the  sontfawestem  part  of  the  Cahaba 
valley,  towards  Helena  and  Montevallo,  we  find  a  considerable 
thickness  of  silleeoas  or  sandy  shales  of  great  variety  of  colors, 
each  as  olive  green,  chocolate,  yeltowish,  etc.  The  original 
material  was  a  caleareoos  matter  has  mostly  been  pretty 
thoroughly  leached  out.  and  only  the  more  siliceous  parts  left. 
These  shales  crumble  up  in  places  to  small  fnigments  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  shM  pegs.  Sometimes  they  are  more 
tough,  and,  especially  towards  the  east,  assume  gradually  the 
characters  of  the  semi-crystalline  rocks,  and  it  is  capable  of 
demonstration  that  some  oi  the  partly  crystalline  slates  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Coosa  valley  are  only  the  changed  or  meta- 
morphosed representatives  of  this  division,  which  has  been 
called  the  Montevallo  or  (  liocjzolocco  stmUs,  from  the  character- 
istic occurrences  in  those  localities.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
Montevallo  shales  we  tind  beds  of  blue  limestone  and  gray 
dolomite,  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the 
similar  rocks  occurring  in  the  next  overlying  the  formation. 
Tn  fact,  the  line  between  the  shales  and  the  Knox  dolomite  is, 
so  far  as  Alabama  is  concerned,  rather  an  arbitmry  one. 

Weis)ter  Qi/nrtzite. — In  the  shales  just  described,  and  most 
commonly  in  their  lower  parts,  are  found  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Coosa  valley  great  beds  of  quartzite  and  conglomerate, 
many  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  but  often  of  very  Umited  ex- 
tent geognipbically.  The  quartzite  always  forms  high  and 
rugged  mountains,  sometimes  stretohing  for  miles  in  an  nn- 
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broken  range,  but  as  often  forming  dateeiiad  and  l^y^t^  paaW^ 
rising  suddenly  out  of  the  plaiiit  and  as  suddenly  sinkliig  down 
to  the  same  level.  The  «•  mountain neer  Ooluabiaiim,  the 
Kahntchee  hills,  Alpine  mountain,  Mount  FMrnMsna,  ftt  Talla^ 
degii,  Cold  water  mountain  and  Blue  mountain,  near  Anniaton, 
tbe  Ladiga  mountain,  above  JaeksonTUI«»  and  the  Welaner 
mountain,  east  of  JacksonYille,  are  inetuieea  of  ooonrxwioee  of 
this  quartzite.  The  Weisner  aonntain  haa  been  noet  atndied. 
audita  atrattgraphicai  relation  to  the  Cooea  ahalea,  and  to  the 
Choeoolooeo  ahatea,  moat  clearly  made  onti  for  whieh  reaaon  we 
have  uaed  tbe  tmi— Weianer  quartoite-~to  deeignate  thia 
member  of  our  Cambrian,  which  oooora  interpolated  in  tbe 
ithalea,  aa  local  maasea  of  lenticular  ahape,  often  of  very  great 
thiokneea. 

Prof.  Safford,  of  Tenneiaee,  haa  given  the  name  Chilhowee 
to  aimilar  great  maaaes  of  aiuidatone  and  quartzite  ooonrring  in 
that  State,  apparently  below  the  ahalea  above  named.  Prof. 
SalTord  places  these  sandstones  always  lielow  the  shales,  i  iu 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  their  position  in  Alabama,  as  the 
masses  of  sandstone  occur  at  dilfereut  horizons,  interbeddcd 
with  the  shales.  For  this  reason  we  have  not  used  Prof.  Saf- 
ford's  name  to  designate  the  rock.  Similarly,  it  appears  neces- 
sary to  adopt  a  distinct  name  for  the  thin-bedded  limestones 
with  clay  seams,  of  our  "  flat  wood?,"  since  they  play  a  very 
subordinate  part,  if  they  occur  at  all  in  Tennessee.  In  general 
the  Clioccolocco  and  Coosa  shales,  as  above  detined,  are  partly, 
at  least,  the  equivalents  of  the  Knox  sandstone  and  shale  of 
Tennessee,  but  apparent  important  differences  in  the  strati- 
graphy of  these  beds,  in  the  two  Suites,  make  it  mipossible  as 
yet  to  correlate  them  strictly,  hence  our  adoption,  provisiouaUy 
at  least,  of  different  names. 

The  Silurian.— We  have  not  yet,  in  Alabama,  found  it 
practicable  to  arrange  our  Silurian  formation  in  more  than 
three  principal  divisions,  which,  beginning  at  the  lowest,  and 
coming  upward,  are  as  follows :  Knox  dolomite^  TrmUon  or 
JPelham  limestone,  and  Red  A/onntui?i  or  Ciinton. 

Knox  Dolomite. — This  name  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Safford 
to  a  series  of  rocks  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  inasmuch  iis  the  rocks  of  this  horizon  in  Alabama 
are  identical  with  those  described  by  bim,  we  have  retained 
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the  name  in  the  Alabama  survey.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  widely  spread  ot  our  older  geological  formations, 
and  its  characteristic  rocks  are  magnesian  limestones,  or  dolo- 
mites, sometimes  quite  pure,  but  more  ulten  impregnated  with 
siliceous  matter.  This  siliceous  matter  is  sometimes  found  as 
a  sandy  impurity  in  some  ot  the  dolomites,  upon  the  weather- 
ing? ot  which  it  becomes  quite  prominent.  For  this  reason 
many  of  tiie  dolomite  beds  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Knox  dolo- 
mite, when  exposed  to  the  weather,  show  a  rough  and  sandy 
surface,  marked  by  shallow  cracks  running  in  ©very  direction, 
as  if  the  rock  bad  been  backed  or  gashed  by  some  cutting  in- 
strument. These  purer  and  sandy  dolomites,  tOfethwr  with 
some  beds  of  tolerably  pure  blue  limestone,  occur  near  the  base 
of  the  Knox  dolomite,  and  are  very  closely  related  to  the  beds 
of  the  sbaie  division  already  desoribed.*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  siliceous  matter  in  the  upper  part  of  the  formation  is  usu- 
ally found  in  masses  of  chert,  of  concretionary  origin,  irapreg* 
nating  the  dolomite,  and  on  the  breaking  down  of  these  rooks, 
under  the  action  of  the  weather,  the  caloareous  parts  are 
leached  out,  while  the  siUoeous  parts  usually  remain  in  the 
form  of  anguhir,  flinty  gravel,  which  forms  the  very  character- 
istic ridges  of  Knox  dolomite.  The  weathering  of  the  lime- 
stones and  the  dolomites,  near  the  base  of  this  division,  has 
given  rise  to  the  fonnaticn  of  gently  undulating  temnes,  with 
a  deep  zed-colored  sandy  loam  soil,  of  more  than  average  fer- 
tility, which  is  the  base  of  the  best  farming  lands  in  all  these 
valleys.  The  red  lands  about  Ely  ton,  and  in  parts  d  Birming- 
ham, and  in  the  Alexandria  valley,  across  the  Coosa,  are  good 
examples.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  dolomite  the  cherty,  or 
siliceous  matter,  is  more  abundant  as  a  surface  material  than 
the  calcareous,  and  the  oountry  Is  broken  or  ridgy,  rather  than 
undulating.  Some  of  these  flint  ridges  extend  for  long  dis- 
tances unbroken.  Good  examples  are  the  ridges  of  the  north 
and  south  highlands  about  Birmingham.  .  In  fact,  this  angular, 
cherty  grav<d  is  Ibund  upon  all  the  lands  made  by  the  Knox 
dolomite,  but  is  much  more  abundant  and  characteristic  in  the 
upper  part.  The  Knox  dolomite  contains  very  few  fossils,  and 
these  belong  to  the  lower  Silurian  horizon  of  the  paleontolo- 

"  Recent  invPHtitration  .-ippearn  to  <«h<i\v  rliatiMitof  th4m  MwHitom  }m\»  Iwloag, 
in  all  ptotMUiUUy,  to  Um  CaiiiUrian  forma  tiuii. 
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gists,  but  we  hsye  in  the  ebert  Itself  a  dmrscteristie  by  whfieh 
we  can,  as  a  rale,  distinguish  it  from  the  chert  of  other  forms- 
Uons — that  is,  in  most  of  it  are  small,  angular  cavities  of 
clearly  defined  shape,  which  are  asnally  thought  to  mark  the 
place  once  occupied  by  rfaombohedral  crystals  of  dolomite,  sub- 
sequently dissolved  out.  Prof.  Saffbrd  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  this  mark,  whidi  we  have  found  to  be  an  extremely 
useful  one.*  The  Knox  dolomite,  as  wdl  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  underlying  formation,  seems  to  have  held  oHginally  much 
ferruginous  as  weQ  as  siliceous  matter,  and  throughout  the 
region  Icvmed  both  by  the  dolomite  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
shale,  occur  the  beds  of  the  brown  iron  ore,  or  limonite,  which 
play  so  Important  a  part  hi  the  economic  hlstcory  of  all  this 
region.  The  iron  ore  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  these 
older  rocks.  As  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  Ilmonlte  banks 
connected  with  the  dolomite  and  shale,  I  may  mention  the  Bd- 
wards  ore  bank,  near  Woodstock,  the  mines  at  Greely  and 
Gcethite,  in  Jones  valley,  and  the  great  beds  at  Shelby,  over 
the  Cdosa.  The  great  bulk  of  the  brown  Iron  ores  of  Alabama 
is  from  this  horizon. 

At  the  top  of  the  Enox  dolomite,  and  belonging  perhaps  to 
the  next  succeeding  division,  there  is  rather  a  peculiar  rock 
occurring  at  intervals  along  Jones  valley  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
a  breccia,  made  up  of  angular  fragments,  chiefly  of  the  chert  of 
the  Knox  dolomite,  cemented  together  into  a  rock  which  is  a 
good  many  feet  in  thickness.  This  rock,  being  made  of  fi"ag- 
ments  of  the  Knox  dolomite,  is,  of  course,  younger,  though,  on 
account  of  its  materials,  we  have  usually  classed  it  along  with 
the  Knox  dolomite.  It  is  seen  in  the  greatest  volume  in  the 
Salem  hills,  southwest  of  Bessemer,  but  occurs  upon  the  flint 
ridge  forming  the  north  highlands  at  many  points,  e.  g.,  Bir- 
mingham and  Gate  City,  and  also  west  of  Springville.  It  has 
*  been  called  the  Birmirufham  hreccia  by  Mr.  Russell  of  the 
United  States  survey,  and  Salem  breccia  by  us  in  the  State 
survey.  It  is  of  interest  as  showing  that  a  period  of  disturb- 
ance intervened  between  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Knox  dolomite  and  that  of  the  Trenton  limestone. 

Trentott  or  Pelham  Limestone. — As  its  name  implies,  this 
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division  is  mostly  culciireous.  It  may  be  perhaps,  as  a  maxi- 
mum, 800  feet  in  thickoeas*  and  varies  considerably  in  quality, 
the  lower  part  beiDg  QsoaJiy  impure  and  ;Uialy,  while  the 
Qp^r  part  is  mostly  a  pore  limestone,  often  iised  for  the  par* 
poM  of  making  lime  and  as  a  flux  in  the' furnaces.  The  lower 
part  usually  holds  great  numbers  of  shells  of  Maclurea  mayna^ 
a  characteristic  fosail  of  the  Chasy  limestone  of  the  New  Vork 
geologists.  The  purer  limestone  above  is  also  quite  full  of 
Ibesils,  which,  as  a  group,  are  those  of  the  Trenton  limestone 
of  New  Yoric. 

In  pkoes,  particularly  in  the  region  south  of  the  Cababa 
field  in  Bibb  county,  the  uppermost  beds  of  this  formatioD, 
above  the  purer  limestone  mentioned,  are  calcareous  shales 
and  shaly  limestones,  often  full  of  the  fossil  forms  known  as 
graptoHUB,  Where  these  thin  bedded  shaly  limestones  form 
the  surface  they  make  cedar  glades. 

The  valley  between  the  Ckhaba  and  Coosa  coal  fields 
shows  a  wide  belt  of  Trenton  limestone,  which  is  particularly 
pure  and  well  developed  near  Pelham  and  Siluna,  in  Shelby 
county,  and  southwards.  Near  Pratt's  ferry,  on  the  Cahaba, 
and,  stretching  thence  northeastward,  there  is  another  great 
belt  of  it,  containing  some  tine  marbles,  which  have,  in  a  small 
degree,  been  worked  at  Pratt's  ferry. 

The  Clinton  or  Med  Mountain  Formutvm. — This  is  the 
third  and  uppermost  of  the  divisions  of  the  Silurian  which  we 
make  in  this  State.  The  mass  of  the  rocks  of  Keii  mountain 
are  sandstones  and  shales,  which  show  a  great  variety  of  color, 
yellow,  red,  brown,  chocolate  and  olive  green,  in  this  respect 
resembling  the  Montevallo  shales.  Along;  wit^  these  are  some 
calcareous  and  ferruginous  rocks,  the  latter  passing  into  beds 
of  red  iron  ore,  made  up  of  small  flattened  nodules,  shell  casts, 
etc.,  of  ferric  oxide.  In  many  places  where  mining  has  pene- 
ti-ated  the  ore  bed  beyond  the  reach  of  atmospheric  agencies, 
the  ore  is  seen  to  be  quite  calcareous ;  in  fact,  a  kind  of  highly 
ferruginous  limestone,  which,  when  used  in  the  furnace,  often 
contains  lime  enough,  to  flux  itself.  At  the  outcrop  the  ore  is 
seldom  calcaieous,  tboogh  often  sandy.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  has  been  no  very  satisfactory  em;ftlanation  of  the  mode 
of  formation  of  this  ore.  it  is  of  a  very  variable  thickness,  up 
to  twenty  feet,  and  is  in  more  than  one  bed.  It  is  a  remark- 
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able  fact  tbat,  while  ims  Ozmoor  the  ore  it  some  twenty  feet 
in  tbickneee,  just  eoroie  the  Caliaba  ooal  field,  in  the  Oidiabe 
valley,  about  six  miles  distant,  the  Red  moantain,  or,  rather, 
its  representative,  contains  no  ore  at  all  In  the  greater  part  of 
its  length,  nor  does  it  seem,  eicoept  at  intervals,  to  contain  any 
of  the  CUnton  rocks,  but  only  those  of  the  Devonian  end  snb- 
carboniferoos.  As  is  well  known,  this  formation  famishes 
the  greater  part  of  the  material  need  in  onr  fdmaoes.  In 
places,  the  fermginoos  limestone  of  this  formation  would 
make  a  fine  bnilding  stone,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  sand^ 
stones.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  average  thickness  of 
the  Red  mountain  rocks  proper;  100  fiset  might  perhaps  be  a 
fair  average,  for  the  Red  mountain,  as  a  topographic  feature, 
is  made  of  the  rocks  of  difPerent  ages — ^Trenton,  Qinton  and 
sub-carboniferous,  together  with  the  usually  very  thin  bfausk 
shale  of  the  Devonian. 

The  thickness  of  the  whole  Silurian,  as  usually  p^ven  at 
about  5,000  feet,  is  only  an  estimate.  The  true  thidEnees  it 
would  be  vei7  difficult  to  determine,  especially  in  the  esse  of 
the  most  Importsnt  member,  the  Knox  dolomite,  since  it  is  in 
great  part  made  up,  so  far  as  surface  materials  are  concerned, 
of  loose  fragments  of  chert  In  which  the  bedding  planes  are 
seldom  to  be  seen.  A  greater  part  of  the  area  of  our  valleys 
is  held  by  this  formation  than  by  any  other,  and  its  impor- 
tance  is  still  farther  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  chief 
source  of  the  brown  iron  ores  of  tlie  State.  Many  of  the 
noted  "  bi^  springs  "  issue  from  this  formation. 

The  Devonian. — The  only  representative  in  Alabama  of 
this  system  of  rocks,  which  in  the  States  further  north  is  of 
great  thickness  and  importance,  is  a  thin  bed  of  black  s/mle^ 
averaging  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  but  being  apparently 
absent  altogether  in  some  places.  A  few  fossils  have  been 
found  in  it  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  in  North  Alabama, 
which  serve  to  fix  its  position  as  a  member  of  the  Devonian. 
The  shale,  being  soft  and  somewhat  easily  eroded,  is  usually 
covered  and  concealed  by  the  debris  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  so 
that  it  does  not  commonly  come  inider  notice  even  where  it  is 
present.  It  is  of  importance  chiefly,  perhaps,  as  being  the 
source  of  some  of  our  best  known  sulphur  springs.  The  shale 
iisually  contains  a  large  amount  of  pyrite  in  the  form  ot 
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nodules  or  kidney  shaped  concretions,  the  decomposition  of 
which  supplies  the  sulphur  of  these  springs.  In  north  Ala- 
bama the  thickness  of  the  black  shale,  as  this  formation  has 
been  called,  may  go  up  as  high  as  10<»  feet,  but  so  extreme  a 
thickness  is  rarely  seen  further  south. 

Tlie  Carboniferous.  —  This  we  conveniently  divide  in 
Alabama  into  two  parts — a  lower,  or  sub'Carboniferons,  and 
an  upi^er,  or  coal  bearing  part,  the  true  cofd  measures.  The 
thickness  ot  the  latter  is  placed  by  Mr.  Squire  at  5,5*25  feet, 
and  the  former  at  1,200  fMt»  making  a  total  of  between  6,000 
and  7,000  feet. 

Sufi.  CVrrtenf^erctM.-— Profeesor  baiford  dividee  this  forma- 
tion in  Teonessee  into  an  upper  or  calcareous  memb«r,  and  a 
Urwer  or  silioeoos  one.  This  diviaton  will  alao  applj  equally 
well  to  that  part  of  Alabama  north  of  the  Tenneeeee  river, 
bat  to  the  8oath,and  ererjrwhere  in  the  narrow  anticlinal 
yalleys  of  the  State,  this  distinction  cannot  well  be  made. 

In  the  Tennessee  Talley  the  siliceous  member  of  the  sub- 
carboniferous  consists  of  a  great  aeries  of  cherty  limestones 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  Enoz  dotomite,  but  with  the  lower 
part  more  dierty  than  the  upper.  This  lower  part  (lower 
sUioeoas  of  Professor  Salford ;  probably  the  Keokuk  of  the 
western  geologists)  gives  risa  to  rather  poor  ailioeoas  soils, 
•  and  the  region  oi  its  oecuweribe^  both  in  AlabaoM  aad  Ten- 
nessee, is  known  as  the  barrens."  The  upper  part  of  the 
siliceous  member  (upper  siliceous  of  Saiford ;  St.  Louis  group 
of  the  western  geologists)  is  more  calcareous,  and  the  soil 
derived  from  its  disintegration  is  a  red  loam  of  more  than 
ordinary  fertility,  well  known  in  the  Tennessee  valley  as 
making  the  best  farming  lands  in  that  section.  Here  again 
there  is  an  analogy  to  the  Knox  dolomite,  which  altords,  on 
the  one  hand,  rich,  red  loam  soils  and,  on  the  othei',  poor, 
cherty  ridges. 

The  chert  of  the  sub-carboniferous  is  in  general  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Knox  dolomite,  but  diltei*s  from  it 
in  being  usually  very  highly    fossiliferous,  containing  the 
casts  or  moulds  of  shells  that  have  been  leached  or  dis 
solved  out. 

This  character  of  the  sub- carboniferous  chert  and  the 
presetice  of  the  rhomboliedral  cavities  in  the  chert  of  the 
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Knox  dolomite  enable  iu  in  aimont  every  cane  to  liiHtangniiib 
between  the  two. 

Now,  in  the  anticlinal  valleys  south  of  the  Tenneaeeft  river 
we  tiod  it  impoMible  to  carry  out  this  two-told  divisioo  of  the 
lower  or  eiliceons  member  ot  the  aub^sarboniferous,  for  the 
entire  member  shown,  upon  the  surface  at  least,  little  elae  than 
chert,  which  appears  in  a  mantle  of  angular  fragmeota,  eover- 
ing  usually  one  side  of  all  our  Red  mountain  ridges. 

We  have  called  this  the  jFort  Payne  chertj  and  it  is  prob- 
ably the  representative  of  both  sub-divisions  of  the  l^wer 
sab-carbooiferoos  or  silieeoos  group  of  north  Alahama  and 
Tennessee,  as  long  ago  oonjeotored  by  Froftasor.Safford.  Its 
thickness  is  not  very  great,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
upper  member.* 

The  upper  calcareous  member  is  variable  in  compoeitioii 
In  north  Alabama  it  is  chiefly  limestone — called  moontain 
limestone,  from  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  flanks  of  most  of  the 
mountains  in  that  section  ttiat  are  capped  with  cnal  measures. 
Within  this  limestone  there  is  interbedded  a  layer  of  sand- 
stone of  variable  thickness — ^perhaps  100  feet,  at  a  mazimum» 
in  the  Tennessee  valley*  while  the  over  and  underlying  lime- 
stones are  many  times  that  As  we  come  southward  the 
sandstone  becomes  more  important,  and  the  low«r  seotioo  of 
the  limestone  (below  the  sandstone)  appears  to  give  way  to,  or 
to  be  replaced  by,  a  series  of  black  shales  closely  resemblUi|f 
those  of  the  Devonian,  hot  many  more  times  massive.  In 
many  places  in  the  anticlinal  valleys,  and  especially  the  filrtber 
south  we  go,  the  upper  limestone  also  appears  to  he  wnnting 
or  to  be  replaced  by  the  shales  and  sandstones  above  named. 

The  limestone  which  comes  next  below  the  coal  measures 
is  well  exposed  at  many  places,  as  at  Bangor,  Blount  Springs 
and  Truss ville,  where  it  is  very  extensively  quarried  for  use 
.  as  a  tiuxing  material  in  the  furnaces,  as  it  is  in  part  a  very 
pure  limestone.  But  south  of  the  latitude  of  Birrainghara  it 
is  very  rarely  seen,  anil  in  its  stead  we  find  the  black  shales 
mentioned.   These  shales  are  often  inters tratihed  with  dark 

•  In  th«  anticlinal  valleya  then?  may  tisu.illy  be  *»'«n  between  the  Red  mountain 
ridgeH  ami  the  rim  of  the  vaUvjr  a  narrow  iinl>-Tall«y  with  verjr  good  reddUh  loamy- 
soils,  neariy  alwajit  in  cnltlvatloa.  This  soil  may  bo  in  part  derired  from  the  rocks 
of  tbe  St.  Louio  :;rnur<  of  the  silireoup.  thoa|;h  possibly  fmni  tbt  flwlss  «C  tiM 

Oxaoor  baftoM.  W«  liavo  foaail  no  Xansils  to  «lM»rMiao  tbia  putnu  % 
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colored  limestones,  ;ind  sometimes  with  tolenibly  pure  lime- 
stones, but  these  ;ire  unimportant  in  thickness  as  compared 
with  the  shales  and  sandstones.  The  jjfreater  part  oi  Shades 
valley  is  baseil  upon  these  sandstones  and  shales,  though  the 
limestone  appears  in  several  places,  and  southwestward,  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  Cahaba  coal  tield,  these  rocks  make  a  very 
prominent  to^wgraphic  feature. 

The  sandstone  which  in  north  Alabama  lies  between  the 
two  beds  of  mountain  limestone  has  a  very  close  resemblance 
in  texture  and  other  characters  to'the  lowermost  rocks  of  the 
ooal  measures,  commonly  called  the  millstone  grit,  and  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  that  part  of  the  State  either  as  a 
bench  along  the  sides  of  the  Cumberland  mountain  spurs  or 
else  as  the  capping  and  protecting  rock  of  a  detached  ridge 
separated  from  the  Sand  moon  tain  (coal  measures)  by  a 
narrow  valley  of  erosion.  In  the  anticlinal  valleys  further 
south,  this  sandstone  vitb  the  Uthologieal  characters  above 
named  appears  commonly  as  a  distinct  ridge  running  parallel 
to  the  escarpment  of  the  ooal  measures,  with  a  narrow  valley 
of  shales  between.  It  appears  to  best  advantage  on  one  of 
the  detached  ridges  above  spoken  of,  near  Tusoumbia,  at  the 
site  of  the  old  ooll^  town  of  LaGrange,  and  we  have  often 
used  the  name  LaOrange  sandstoiie  to  designate  it;  but  the 
name  LaOrange  has  been  used  to  denote  an  entirely  different 
formation,  which  has  caused  us  to  replace  it  by  the  name 
Ozmoor,  where  the  rucks  are  also  well  exposed  and  where  the 
shales  are  more  conspicuous  than  at  LaOrange. 

Coal  Measures. — The  strata  of  the  coal  measures  are 
sandstones,  conglomerates,  shales  and  coal  beds  in  many  alter- 
nations, and  at  one  horizon,  at  least,  occurs  a  thin  bedded 
limestone.  The  thickness  of  the  measures  of  the  Cahaba  coal 
field  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Squire  to  be  5,52o  feet,  and  the  esti- 
mate for  the  Warrior  field,  by  Mr.  McCalley,  is  about  the 
same.  The  conc^lonierates  are  found  principally  at  the  base  of 
the  measures,  though  a  very  heavy  bed  of  this  rock  occurs  also 
at  the  top  of  the  measures  in  Shelby  and  Tuskaloosa  counties. 
We  have  good  reason  for  thinking  that  all  our  coal  fields  were 
atone  time  continuous  and  have  been  separated  l)y  subse(]uent 
changes  into  the  three  distinct  fields — named  by  Prof.  Tuomey 
from  the  rivers  which  drain  them — the  fjoow,  Cahaba  and 
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Warrior  fields.  We  should  expect  to  tind  the  succession  of 
the  coal  seuuis  and  of  »»tlier  strata  the  same  in  all  three  tields, 
and  undoubtedly  such  a  similarity  or  ecjuivalency  will  on«» 
day  be  tlioiou£jbly  made  out.  At  the  present,  however,  our 
knowledge  of  the  tields  is  so  limited  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
correlate  their  seams  fully,  though  some  identiUcations  have 
been  very  satisfactorily  made. 

In  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Squire  and  McCalley  on  tiie 
Cahaba  and  Warrior  fields  full  particulars  will  be  found  con- 
cerning  these  tields,  and  th^  reader  is  referre<l  to  these  reports 
for  information  as  to  details.  In  the  Warrior  and  Cahal)a 
fields  there  are  about  forty  coal  seams,  of  which  twelve  to 
fourteen  have  a  thickness  of  two  and  a  half  feet  and  upwards, 
of  coal,  which  can  be  profitably  mined.  Much  of  the  coal, 
however,  which  is  actually  mined  now  comes  from  a  much 
smaller  number  of  seams.  In  another  place  we  shall  give  a 
few  particulars  coaceming  each  of  the  three  fields  above 
named. 


GtOGRAPHlCAL  DlSTRlBUTlOiN  IN  ALABAMA  OF 
THE  PALHOZOiC  FORMATIONS. 


It  ie  a  oommoiily  xmiT«d  opinion  amoDg  goologiats,  and 
one  capable  of  demonetfation,  that  the  older  etratifled  roeka  of 
the  Appalaohian  xegion  of  the  United  St«tee»  of  which  the 
Paleoeoio  nxdu  of  Alabama  form  the  eonthweetem  terminatioot 
are  formed  prindpeUy  ont  of  the  detritus  of  a  preTiooily  ex- 
iating  land  area  lying  eastward  of  tbe  present  shore  Una  of  the 
Atlantic  ooosnt  washed  dofwn  and  deposited  upon  the  floor  of 
the  iolsnd  sea*  which  formerly  ooeapied  tbe  gi-eater  part  of 
what  is  the  pressnt  Unitsd  States.-  Natoiaily,  by  far  the 
greater  part  <rf  this  land  waste  would  be  deposited  close  to  the 
shors  line,  while  only  the  liner  sedimentSi  snob  ss  silt  end 
mud,  woald  be  held  in  suspsnsion  long  enough  to  be  carried 
ont  sod  deposited  at  a  distance  from  the  shore.  As  a  mattw 
of  fact,  in  Alabama,  in  going  from  the  northwest  to  the  soath* 
east,  across  the  region  made  by  our  Paleozoic  rocks,  we  find  a 
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gradual  increase,  not  only  in  the  tliickness  of  tlie  strata,  but  in 
the  onarseness  cvf  the  material ;  heavy  bedded  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  being  much  more  abundant  in  the  eastern  part 
of  this  area  than  farther  west.  The  maximum  thickness  of  the 
Paleozoic  rocks  in  Alabama,  along  their  eastern  bordf  n  is  not 
less  than  20,000  feet,  but  further  westward  it  is  probably  not 
much  more  than  half  this  amount.  After  the  deposition  of  the 
Oirboniferotts  strata,  there  followed  movements  of  the  eorth*s 
crust  by  which  all  these  Paleozole  deposits  were  elevated  above 
the  sea,  and  pressed  or  squeezed  laterally  from  Houthenst  to 
northwest  into  a  much  narrower  space  than  they  occupied 
when  spread  out  upon  the  floor  of  the  sen.  This  compression 
into  narrower  limitst  could  take  place  either  by  the  crn$hin«: 
together  laterally  of  the  beds  and  their  corresixmding  swelling; 
up  vertically:  <>r  by  the  waipinsj  of  the  strata  into  more  or 
less  closely  folded  wnves  nr  wrinkles  ninninqf  nt  rij^ht  nnjrles 
to  the  direction  of  the  coini)ressin<j  f<»rce:  or  by  fracrui'e  .ih)ng 
the  same  Hne  at  ri.i^ht  angles  to  the  cnmitressing  force,  and  the 
sliding  of  one  i)art  of  the  strata  over  another.    It  is  easy  to 
recognize  in  Alabama  in>tances  <»f  all  these  results  of  compres- 
sion :  for  we  tind  onr  Paleozoic  rocks  st^ldi.m  in  their  original 
jKisition :  they  are  mostly  tilted  at  high  angles  to  the  horizon  : 
the  same  beds  are  repeated  many  times,  and  sometimes  strata 
are  now  found  in  juxtaposition  which  are  many  hundreds  of 
feet  apart  in  the  geological  column.    The  direction  of  the  dip 
of  these  tilted  beds  is  mostly  towards  the  southeast,  and*  the 
amount  of  the  tilting  and  def<^rmation  is  greater  in  the  same 
direction,  gradually  diminishing  in  intensity  as  we  go  north- 
west.   After  the  uplifting,  faulting  and  folding  above  indicated, 
there  began  a  gradual  degradation  of  the  strata  by  atmospheric 
agencies.   The  places  most  elevated  by  these  movements,  or 
most  weakened  by  fracture,  would  sutfer  most  by  these  means. 
So  we  find,  lis  a  rule,  the  valleys  now  occupying  what  were 
formeriy  the  crests  of  the  folds  or  waves  of  the  strata,  and  it  is 
consequently  in  these  valleys  that  we  find  exposed  the  lowest 
or  oldest  rocks  in  the  series,  and  the  depth  of  the  exposure 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  previous  elevation. 

In  accordance  with  these  general  principles,  we  find  that 
the  oldest  of  our  Paleozoic  rocks  have  their  greatest  develop- 
ment as  surface  rocks  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  region  of 
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their  (X^currence,  i.  e.,  in  the  Coosa  valley  region.  Here  also 
we  flucl  the  strata  most  disturbed  and  deformed,  while  the 
rocks  of  the  Clinton,  Devonian,  or  Carboniferous  formations 
occur  sparingly  in  the  Coosa  valley,  except  along  iU  western 
limit.  It  is  only  to  the  westward  of  the  Cooea  yaUey  that 
these  upper  strata  of  the  Paleoioio  formatioiis  are  vhdAj 
distributed. 

The  areas  of  our  coal  measures  are  separated  by  vaUejs,  in 
which  the  older  rocks  are  exposed  by  denudation  as  above 
described.  All  these  valleys  have  what  is  called  the  antieliiial 
structure,  L  they  have  been  eroded  out  of  the  crests  of  folds 
in  the  strata ;  bat  this  stroctnre  is  generally  obscured  by  the 
occtmrence  of  ftolts  where  the  beds  on  one  side  of  the  line  ot 
fracture  have  been  pushed  up  over  on  those  of  the  other.  These 
valleys  are,  hi  succession,  going  to  the  northwest :  The  OoAaba 
valley,  lying  between  the  Coosa  and  the  Qihaba  coal  fields; 
WiUs^  vaUet/y  between  Lookout  and  Ssnd  mountains ;  Jtottp's 
and  Jbnet'  mUey,  between  the  Warrior  and  Cahaba  coal  fields; 
JfttrphrteU  valley,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  Jones'  valley  and 
separates  two  parts  of  Sand  mountain;  and  Br&vmU  or  Big 
Spring  valley,  extending  down  from  Tennessee,  as  a  prolonga- 
tion  of  the  Sequatohee  valley,  separating  likewise  two  parts  of  . 
the  Warrior  field.  In  the  last-named  valley,  south  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  the  sub-carboniferous  rocks  form  the  ^^reater  part 
of  the  surface,  and  the  underlying  and  older  rocks  are  exposed 
only  in  isolated  tracts.  North  of  the  river,  the  elevation  of  the 
fold  has  been  greater,  and  the  consequent  exposure,  by  erosion 
of  the  valley,  deeper.  In  the  Tennessee  valley  likewise,  the 
sub-carboniferous  rooks  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  surface. 
Each  of  the  valleys  above  enumerated  has  its  peculiarities,  but 
to  go  into  details  would  lead  us  too  far.  We  may,  however, 
add  a  few  words  to  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  coal 
fields. 

Materials  of  Economic  Value  in  the  Paleozoic  Re&:ion. 
Coal. — The  Alabama  coal  fields,  occupying,  as  they  do,  the 
trouti^hs  between  the  folds  or  wave  crests  above  mentioned, 
are  more  or  less  basin-shaped,  but  the  axis  of  the  basin  in  each 
case  lies  close  to  one  side,  usually  the  southeastern,  instead  of 
being  in  the  center,  and  the  slope  or  dip  of  most  of  the  strata 
is  consequently  towards  the  southeast.  In  going  from  the  north- 
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east  toward  the  southwest,  we  tiiul  the  strata  of  these  tields 
gradually  sinking.  Thus,  on  Sand  mountain,  near  the  Georgia 
line,  the  base  of  the  coal  nie;isures  is  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
above  drainage  level,  especially  alon<  the  elevated  rim  of  the 
basin,  while  at  Tuskaloosa,  the  base  of  these  niea>ures  lies  4,U<Mj 
feet,  or  more,  below  drainage  level.  For  convenience,  we  have 
designated  those  parts  of  the  coal  tields  which  are  high  above 
the  drainage  level,  as  the  j^iatean  region,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  ha^in  retjiou,  where  they  are  at  or  below  drainage  level. 
This  distinction  applies  mainly  to  the  Warrior  field  and  Look- 
out mountain,  the  Cahaba  and  Coosa  fields  having  measures 
generally  below  the  drainage  level :  but  a  gradual  southeast 
sinking  of  the  measures  is  very  clearly  seen  in  them  also. 

The  Coosa  Fidd. — This  has  less  of  what  are  called  the  flat 
measures  than  either  of  the  others.  It  has  suffered  most  from 
denudation,  and  has  the  least  thickness  of  coal  measurM,  and 
consequently  of  coal  seams ;  nevertheless,  two  or  three  seams 
ot  workable  size  are  known  in  the  field,  and  mines  are  in  opera- 
tion  in  two  or  three  k)calities — Broken  Arrow,  Ragland,  Trout 
Creek,  etc.  The  rocks  and  coal  seams  in  tliis  field  appear  to 
be  more  faulted  than  in  the  others. 

This  Vahaba  IHM^Thn  field  hae  been  recently  thoroughly 
deeoribed  by  Mr.  Squire,  and  his  report  is  aocompanied  by  a 
large  and  detailed  map.  It  extends  from  Oanoe  creek,  in  St. 
Clair  county,  to  Haysop  creek,  in  Bibb  county,  its  form  Tery 
doeely  resembling  the  human  foot  and  leg,  MontetaUo  being 
dose  to  the  heel,  and  the  part  repesenting  the  toe  being  oo 
Haysop  creek,  four  or  five  miles  west  of  ScottsTiUe.  The  field 
beg^s  to  widen  at  Helena,  and  opens  out  gradually  as  it  con- 
tfnnes  southward  until  it  attains  a  maximum  width  of  fifteen 
and  a  half  miles,  on  a  line  due  east  and  west  from  Blocton.  The 
length  of  the  field  on  an  air  line  is  sixty  miles,  and  its  area 
■hoot  890  square  miles.  Mr.  Squire  describee  elefen  subordi- 
nate basuis  in  this  field,  besldeB  the  oyertumed  measuns  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  field.  In  oonaequence  of  the  gradual 
dip  of  the  basin  as  a  whole  toward  the  southwest,  the  greatest 
thickness  of  the  measures  in  this  field  is  found  in  the  south- 
western end.  Active  mining  is  now  going  on  at  Blocton,  Gur- 
nee,  Montevallo,  Helena  and  Henry- Ellen,  the  seams  worked 
being:    At  Blocton,  the  Thompson,  or  Underwooci,  and  the 
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Woodstock  seams;  at  Gurnee,  the  Clark  and  Gholson  Mams; 

at  Montevallo.  the  Montevallo  seam  ;  at  Ileleii.i,  the  Wadsworth 

aiul  Helena  seams;  at  Henry-Ellen,  the  Mammoth  seam.    Mr.  • 

Squire  estimates  that  this  tield  has  eleven  seams  of  coal  over  . 

two  ami  a  half  feet  in  thickness,  a^^piegatinj?  forty  feet  of 

marketable  coal.    Coke  is  made  in  large  quantity  at  liiocton 

and  other  mines  in  this  held. 

Warrior  Fithl. — The  area  of  this  Held  is  estimated  at  about 
square  miles,  and  the  thickness  of  the  measures  varies 
with  the  localities,  it  being  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  plateau  region,  and  nearly  -^jOUO  feet  at 
the  southwestern  end  of  the  tield.  The  number  of  coal  seams 
varies  in  the  same  sense.  Mr.  McCalley  gives  about  forty 
seams  in  this  Held,  fourteen  of  which  are  two  and  a  half  feet 
and  upwards  m  thickness.  The  localities  where  most  mining 
is  done  are:  Pratt  Mines,  Mary  Lee  mines,  and  others  near 
Birmingham:  Blue  Creek  mines,  below  Bessemer;  several 
mines  at  Newcastle  and  Warrior,  ui  .leltei-son  county ;  at  Cor- 
«lova,  Morse  Creek,  Carbon  Hill  and  Corona  and  other  localities 
in  Walker  county ;  Brookwood  and  Coaling,  in  Tuskaloosa 
county.  For  details  concerning  the  tield,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  McCalley  ou  the  Warrior  basin  of  the 
plateau  region.  Coke  is  made  in  the  large:it  quantity  from 
the  coftL  of  the  Pratt,  BUm  Craek,  Mary  Lea  and  Bxookwood 
mines. 

Red  Iron  Ore.-^The  Clinton  or  Red  Mountain  formatiai 
carriea  a  varied  thick neaa  of  red  foesiliferoua  ore.  This  forma- 
tkm  oocors  on  the  ridge  on  each  aidt  ol  the  anticlinal  vaUeya 
above  named,  and  in  eaoh  of  theee,  at  one  or  moce  poinfea*  th« 
ore  is  of  quality  and  quantity  whieh  make  it  ol  eommeroia 
importanoe.  The  great  bulk  el  this  ore  mined  in  ai>1i>|«^ 
oomes  from  Red  mountain  ridge,  along  the  eastern  side  of 
Jones  valley,  from  Resder's  Gap  to  Gate  City.  At  ons  plaoe 
the  ore  is  twenty  leet,  or  more  in  tfaiokoM.  On  the  west  sUe 
of  Murphrees  valley,  along  the  waetera  border  of  the  Ooosa 
vall^  above  8pringvill%  and  at  Attalla  near  the  bssa  of  Look- 
out mountain,  and  along  the  eastern  loot  of  .Lookout  at  inter* 
vala  up  to  Round  mountain,  the  ore  is  also  extensively  mined. 

Btwm  Iron  (^rt^This  ore  is  usually  associated  with  the 
strata  of  the  lower  Silurian  ( Knox  dotomite)  and  the  upper 
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part  of  the  sbale  forouUioQ  in  all  the  valleys  above  enumer- 
ated. In  the  Coosa  valley  it  is  mined  extensively  near  tbe 
Shelby  Iron  Works,  and  also  in  Taliadega,  Calhoun  and  Cher- 
okee  coonties.  In  the  GahalMi  v«lley«  near  firiaifleld;  in 
Ronpe  and  Jones  TaUey,  neer  Woodstock,  and  again  at  pointa 
near  TaimehiU  statloo$  in  Mnrpbieea  ^ey,itt  Bloimt  eennty, 
above  Ooeonta;  in  Willa  vaUqr*  there  are  several  mines  be> 
tween  Attalla  and  the  Geoigia  line.  In  FiankUn  oonnty,  near 
RQsedhril]e>  the  ova  Is  assoeiatad  with  eherty  linMStone  of  tiw 
sob^oaiboniferoQa  lormatkMi.  Near  Venioo,  in  Lamar  county* 
it  oocors  with  pebbJee  and  bodies  of  a  mnoh  later  geologio 
period. 

XCfiiMtoiM^Tlie  moontain  limestone,  which  comes  directly 
below  the  coal  measures  of  the  platean  region,  is  usually  very 
pnrs  and  well  suited  as  a  flux,  and  is  eztensiyely  quarried  at 
Trussville,  Bangor  and  Blount  Sprmgs. 

Among  thecherty  limeetone  of  the  lower  sub-carboniferooar 
formation  occur  heavy  beds  of  variegated  and  gray  fossilifer- 
ous  limestone.  The  latter  is  extensively  quarried  in  Colbert 
county,  and  the  same  stone  is  found  abundantly  in  Lauderdale, 
Franklin,  Limestone  and  tiie  other  counties  of  the  Tennessee 
valley. 

llie  Clinton  formation  also  furnishes  a  highly  ferruginous 
limestone  that  will  one  day  be  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

The  Trenton  limestone  of  the  Silurian  formation  is  now 
being  quarried  at  Gate  City  for  the  furnaces,  and  at  Siluria 
and  near  Calera  for  use  in  lime  kilns.  The  limestone  of  thi» 
.ige  occurring  about  Pratt's  ferry  torn?s  a  beautiful  variegated 
marble,  and  it  has  been  quarried  and  worked  on  a  small  scale. 
A  tine  red  or  variegated  marble  also  of  this  age  is  found  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Jefferson  county,  west  of  McCalla. 

White  Crystalline  Limestone  or  Marble — Occurs  at^many 
points  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Paleozoic  region,  in  Tal- 
ladega, especially  near  Sylacauga,  where  it  has  been  worked 
to  some  extent  in  past  times. 

Of  less  importance  than  the  foregoing,  we  may  mentioo 
the  following  minerals  occurring  in  these  formations : 

Barite — Is  found  associated  with  the  Trenton  limestone  in 
many  localities  in  Bibb,  Shelby  and  Talladega  counties. 

MaUoysite  or  jPorceiain  Clay  —  Is  mined  near  Sulphur 
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Spdngs,  ia  DeEalb  ooonty,  tmt  oeeon  in  snuUl  quiatiUes  in 
several  localities  in  the  sub-carlxMiifeKms  fbrmation. 

JtanganeMe  Or«— Like  the  brown  iron  ores,  is  nsnally  foond 
associated  with  the  sab-carbonifezoos  or  the  lower  SUorinn 
beds,  e.  in  Blonnt,  Tuskaloosa,  St  Clair,  Calhoun  and  other 
counties,  but  it  has  nowhere  yet  been  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity  to  be  of  great  commercial  importance. 

•Sandstone — For  building  purposes  has  been  quarried  from 
the  strata  of  the  coal  measures  near  Cullman,  from  the  Clinton 
formation  in  Wills  valley,  and  elsewhere  from  the  Cambrian 
formation  in  many  localities. 

Sidtcrite  or  Spathic  Ore^  or  Clay  Iron  Stone — Is  common 
in  the  coal  measures,  but  not  as  yet  mined. 

Black  Band — Is  also  not  uncommon  in  the  same  formation. 

Rauxiter. — This  important  mineral,  used  as  a  source  of 
metallic  alluminuni.  is  now  being  shipped  in  large  <iu;\ntiiy 
from  Cherokee  county.  It  is  associated  with  the  brown  iron 
ores  of  that  region.  Other  occurrences  are  known  in  Calhoun 
county. 


MESOZOiC  AiND  CENOZOIC  FORM ATIOiNS— CRETA- 
CEOUS AND  TERTIARY. 


After  the  secumulation  as  above  described  and  the  eleya- 
vation  above  the  sea  of  the  sediments  which  make  up  the 
Paleozoic  formations,  they  oonstitnted  the  land  area  of  Ala- 
bama. This  ancient  land  area  was  hi  the  northeast  part  of 
the  State,  its  golf  bolder  behig  then  along  a  enrved  line 
passing  from  tlie  northwest  ooraer  of  the  Scate»  tbioogh 
Fayette  Court  Hoose,  Toskaloosa,  SeoMsriUe,  Oentrerille  and 
Wetnmpka,  to  Colnmbns,  Georgia.^  During  the  next  loUowiiqr 
geological  periods,  wliioh  bays  ,  been  named  Gretaoeoaa  and 
rertiacj,  this  land  mass,  dishitegrated  bj  atmoepherio  agen* 
des,  furnished  the  material  which  was  canied  down  rains, 
riTulets  and  liws  to  the  gnlf  and  spraad  upon  its  floor  hi  the 
form  of  beds  of  pebbles  and  ooarse  sand  near  the  shore  end  hi 
the  shallow  places,  hi  the  form  of  fine  sand  and  okys  ia  the 
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^  deeper  parts  afid  farther  from  the  shores,  while  in  still  deeper 

waters,  not  reached  or  only  partially  aifected  by  the  washini^s 
from  the  land,  flourished  the  corals  and  other  murine  aniiuaU 

;  which  formed  the  limestones. 

-  During  all  this  time  there  was  a  ;/ra>iual  devation  of  the 

J  land — varied  at  intervals  by  periods  of  rest  and  even  of  down- 

ward movement — in  striking  contrast  to  the  manner  in  which 
^  the  Paleozoic  deposits  were  elevated  and  compressed  together, 

^  folded  and  faulted.    The  result  of  this  movement  was  to 

^  transfer  southward,  step  by  step,  the  shore  line  of  the  gulf 

and  to  add  to  the  dry  land,  in  successive  belts,  the  sediments 
J  which  had  accumulated  along  the  coasts.    As  each  belt  of 

these  deposits  was  added  to  the  dry  land,  it,  in  turn,  was  sub- 
^  jected  to  erosion,  and  contributed  its  share  to  the  materiala 

^  carried  down  by  the  streams  and  deposited  upon  the  bottom 

^  of  the  sea,  to  form  the  strata  of  the  newer  formations,  theni- 

^  selves  in  time  and  in  similar  way  to  be  added  to  the  firm  land. 

^  From  this  accoont,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  Cretaoeous  and 

Tertiary  formatUms  eousist  of  strata  bavins^  a  gentle  slope 
toward  the  soatb  and  coming  to  the  surface,  or  outcropping, 
in  approidmately  parallel  Mts  aaroes  the  State— the  oldest 
beds  f^tftbest  north  and  the  newer  beds  ooonpying  the  snrisce, 
I  one  after  the  other,  as  we  go  southward  in  the  order  of  their 

rtiative  age. 

By  making  cartful  eiaminatione  and  measurements  ol  the 
Tarious  strata,  as  espoeed  along  our  xivef8,in  gullies  and  other 
natural  sections,  and  by  making  use  of  the  records  of  artesian 
borings,  the  quality  and  thJekness  ol  the  sediments  of  these 
two  formations  hxn  been  worked  out  with  some  aoouraey. 
If  all  the  steata  oonld  be  penetrated  by  a  sin^  boring,  we 
should  find  about  2,500  fast  of  them  bdonging  to  the  Creta- 
ceous, and  some  1,800  feet  to  the  Tertiary,  and  we  should  also 
find,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  mode  of  deposition,  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  sediments  consists  of  sands  inter- 
stratified  with  thin  sheets  and,  in  some  instances,  with  thick 
beds  of  clay. 

At  two  horizons,  viz :  in  the  uppermost  of  the  Cretaceous 
and  at  the  top  of  the  Tertiary  also,  we  find  important  calca- 
reous deposits,  the  rotten  limestone  of  the  Cretaceous,  which 
forms  tlie  basis  of  our  prairie  lands,  being  about  l,ouu  feet 
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thick,  and  ibft  white  ItmetliM  of  ths  Tntteryt  which  also 
fonns  prairie  or  lime  laoda,  being  200  or  800  fiea  thick.  In 
the  eastern  half  of  the  State  one  of  the  lowermost  of  the 

Tertiary  beds  is  a  limestone. 

Among  the  sandy  strata  of  the  Tertiary  we  And  sevei*al 
important  beds  of  marine  shells  which  can  be  use<l  as  maris, 
and  also  beds  of  lin:nite  or  brown  coal,  which,  though  small  of 
value  as  fuel,  has  recently  been  found  to  be  the  best  material 
to  be  used  in  the  clarifying  of  sugar. 

Cretiiceoiis. — At  the  bottom  of  the  Cretaceous,  we  find 
about  1,000  feet  of  clays  and  sands,  more  clayey  below  and 
sandier  above,  constituting  what  has  been  called  the 
loosn  formation.  These  l)eds  are  much  thinner,  going  eastward, 
and  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  are  less  than  l<»o  feet.  In  the 
lower  part  of  this  formation  there  are  important  l)eds  of  clay, 
in  which  purple  colors  are  conspicuous.  Some  of  these  clays 
will  one  day  come  extensively  into  use  in  the  manufactni-e  of 
fire  brick  and  various  kinds  of  earthenware.  In  the  same  for- 
mation are  found  beds  of  yellow  ochre,  which  have  been  mined 
in  two  or  three  localitiea.  A  fairly  good  quality  of  iron  ore  is 
likewise  found  in  many  places  in  this  formation.  Next  above 
the  Tuskalooaa  come  about  300  feet  of  strata  chiefly  saudy,  to 
which  the  name  EtOaw  has  been  given.  These  beds,  along  the 
Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers,  have  yielded  very  law  foani 
remaina,  bat  going  eaatward,  they  beoome  highly  ftMsiUftnoos. 

Next  above  the  Bntaw  follow  the  caloareooa  beds  of  the 
tffUm  limesloittf,*  1,000  feet  thick  atong  the  Tombigbee  and 
Alabama  rivers,  bat  becoming  mooh  thinner  toward  tiie  east, 
and  givhig  oat  enthraly  befbre  the  Ohattahooche  ia  reaohed. 
Tliis  formation  gives  rise  to  the  calcaieoas  sella  of  the  black  . 
belt,  or  canebiake,  one  of  the  most  noted  fanning  legkms  in 
the  State.  At  thebaaeandatthetopof  tidsiotinatkRiaiatwo 
beds  of  phu^aphaiic  grem  mmd^  to  whioh  sfMoial  attention  wUl 
be  directed  later. 

The  appermost  diviskm  of  the  CMaoeoos  has  been  naiMA 
Ripley.  The  stmfea  are,  in  tlie  western  part  of  the  State,  cal- 
careous below  and  sandy  above ;  toward  the  east  this  formation 


pMt  of  thto  VQOk     ft  KM  filMillr  romatton,  ratber  Umb  a  limestone.  Ike 

name,  rotten  litnesione,  U  ojjen  to  many  oltjertlons.  ••hief  amonp  whirh  i<i  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  formation  in  not  a  liroewtone  at  all,  »trii:tly  !«peakiafc- 
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becomes  much  thicker,  being  1,0U0  feet  on  the  Chattiihoochee 
river,  fn  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  the  most  important 
strata  of  the  Kipley  are  the  blue  micaceous  maris  which  play 
so  prominent  a  part  as  a  soil  maker. 

J\fa(t'rials  of  Economic  Impordifite  in  t/it  Cretaceous. — 
The  most  important  materials  in  this  formation  are  the  p/ms. 
phatts.  These  occur  as  nodides  of  nearly  pure  phosphate  uf 
lime,  similar  to  the  phosphates  of  South  Carolina,  but  which 
have  nowhere  been  found  in  great  abundance,  or  as  pho.^phttic 
tjreen  santK  more  or  less  calcareous,  containiiiL^  up  to  tive  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  occurrinc:  in  lars^e  (piaiitity.  As 
above  indicated,  there  are  two  horizons  where  these  materials 
oooQr,  namely,  at  the  base  and  at  the  top  of  the  rotten  Ume- 
atone,  and  they  outcrop  across  the  State  in  two  belts,  one 
immediately  north  and  the  other  immediately  south  of  the 
black  or  prairie  belt.  In  the  Alabama  Geological  Reports, 
and  in  occasional  papers,  much  detail  has  been  given  concern- 
ing these  maris;  their  capabilities  have  been  folly  shown  by 
experiments  in  sereral  localities.  It  will,  howerer,  be  a  long 
time  before  they  come  into  general  nse,  as  a  moontain  of  pieju- 
dice  and  eonserratlsm  will  have  to  be  first  lemoved.  Materials 
d  esastly  similar  qnaUty  have  for  many  years  been  used  with 
'  the  best  results  in  Kew  Jersey.  Apart  firom  these  marls  and 
phosphates,  the  Gretaceoos  has  little  to  show  of  vahiable  mate^ 
rials,  eaoept  the  olays  and  ochres  in  the  Tuskaloosa  series 
abofe  allnded  to.  The  eteys  are  mined  at  several  points  along 
the  Alabama  Great  Soathem  Railroad  in  Jefferson  and  Tnslta- 
loosa  eonnties.  Tellow  ochre  from  this  same  formation  has 
been  mined  for  a  nnmber  of  years  in  Elmore  oonnty,  near 
Ooosada  station. 

Tertiary.— The  snb-diTlslon^  of  the  Tertiary  haTe  been 
given  fully  in  the  table  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  A 
few  words  of  explanation  may  be  added: 

At  the  base  of  the  Tertiary  is  found  an  impure  limestone, 
thin  and  inconspicuous  in  west  Alabama,  but  thickening  east- 
waixi  until,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  it  is  fully  200  feet. 

This  we  have  called  the  Chiyton  limestone^  formerly  known 
as  our  Midway  yroup,  from  a  locality  on  the  Alabama  river. 

Next  above  the  Clayton,  we  find  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  a 
series  of  black  clays,  luo  feet  in  thickness,  well  exposed  at 
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Black  Bluff,  on  the  Sttmmoeku  rinery  and,  thnfon^  calted  bj 
the  latter  name.  These  elays  thin  down  rapidly,  beeowlag 
more  calcareoas  toward  the  east,  and  in  Wilcox  county  form 
the  base  of  some  fine  prairies.  Beyond  Wilcox  county,  toward 
the  east,  this  section  of  the  Tertiary  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

Next  succeeding  the  Sucamochee,  or  Black  Blutf  group,  is 
the  Jlat/teirs^  Landing^  or  Naheola  series,  composed  of  gray 
sands  and  clays,  with  a  highly  fossiiiferoiis  bed  at  its  base,  and 
a  thick  bed  of  lignite  at  the  top.  On  the  Tonibigoee  river  this 
group  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  Eastward,  it 
decreases  in  thickness,  and  is  lacking  entirely  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee river.  The  next  group,  called  the  Xanafalia  series, 
maintains  a  tolerably  uniform  thickness  across  the  State  from 
the  Torabigbee  to  the  Chattahoochee.  The  beds  are  mostly 
sandy,  V)ut  contain  a  great  number  of  shells  of  a  small  oyster 
called  (jri/ph'^n  t/iirs'f.  Near  the  Alabama  river,  and  Ciujtward, 
the  upper  part  of  this  group  contains  a  e:iay  aluminous  it>ck, 
which  very  closely  resembles  the  buhrstone  below  described, 
and,  from  this  resemblance,  called  by  ns  psendo-buhrstone.'' 

The  2\isca/ioma. — This  series  consists  mainly  of  gray  and 
yellow  laminated,  cross-bedded  sands  and  sandy  clays,  gener- 
ally poor  in  fossils,  except  at  Yellow  Bluff  and  Bell's  Landing, 
on  the  Alabama  river.  It  maintains  a  piretty  uniform  thifikneas 
across  the  State  of  about  140  feet. 

The  Bashi. — The  characteristic  feature  of  this  group  in 
western  Alabama  is  a  bed  of  green  sand  marl,  highly  fossilif- 
erous,  having  its  greatest  development  at  Wood's  Bluff,  on  the 
Tombigbee  river.  Immediately  below  this  marl  we  find  several 
beds  of  lignite.  East  of  the  Sepulgah  river,  according  to  Mr. 
LangdoD,  the  lignite  is  wanting.  The  thickness  of  this  group 
Taries,  it  being  on  the  Tombigbee  about  eighty  feet,  and  on  Pea 
xiyer  150  feet,  while  on  the  Chattahoochee  liw  it  ia  only  iorty- 
fcrar  feet,  and  nearly  devoid  ol  foaaUa. 

Th§  Batchetigbee.—This  member  consists  of  brown,  purple 
and  gray  laminated,  sandy  clays,  and  oroaa-beddad  aands,  about 
176  faai  thiek,  oo  the  Tombigbee  river,  where  a  great  abund- 
ance and  'vmxietyof  fossils  are  met  with.  Eastward,  these  beds 
thin  down,  and  on  the  Chattahoochee  river  the  thiciknaaa  ia  not 
more  than  ten  feet,  but  the  Uthologioal  featoree  ramain  praoti- 
eally  oooatant. 
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ThM  Muhr§ion44 — In  the  wettem  part  of  the  State  the  most 
promhMOt  rocks  of  this  series  are  aluminous  snndstones,  or 
siUosoos  day  stones,  rarying  sUgbtly.in  eompositioDt  and  poor 
in  fossils.  In  eastern  Alabama  the  percentage  of  olay  decreases 
and  the  rooks  beoome  more  calcareous,  and  the  fossils  more 
alrandant,  and  in  place  of  the  silicifled  oasts  cbaraoter^^ing 
them  on  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rlTsrs,  are  eztenslTS 
beds  of  shells,  of  which  oysters  fora  a  wy  luge  proportion. 
On  the  Tombigbee  the  thickness  of  this  series  is  estimated  at 
400  feet,  and  this  thickness  decreases  until,  on  the  Chattahoo* 
chee  river«  it  is  less  than  SOO  feet 

Th4  CKsi^ofiM^The  thickness  of  this  gronp  *on  the  Afai- 
bama  river  is  abont  145  feet,  and  at  Claiborne  Btuff  several 
distinct  strata  have  been  described.  The  most  important  of 
these  occnrs  at  the  top,  and  is  a  bed  of  sand  seventeen  feet  in 
thickness,  filled  with  the  beautifully  preserved  shells  which 
have  made  this  locality  famous.  Bdow  this  comes  a  series  of 
beds,  in  which  an  oyster  called  oHrea  idU^formU  is  the  most 
abondant  and  charaoteristie  fossil.  Below  these  ostrea  sdln* 
formis  beds  we  find  another  highly  fossiliferous  stratum,  ex- 
posed along  the  Alabama  river  at  Lisbon  Landing.  The  most 
persistent  member  of  this  series  is  that  which  is  characterized 
by  ostrea  sellfetormis,  and  this  is  the  only  representative  of  the 
Claiborne  formation  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  where  the 
thickness  is  only  seventy-live  feet. 

The  White  Limestone. — This  is  the  uppermost  member  of 
the  Eocene  in  Alabama.  The  most  abundant  and  characteristic 
rock  is  a  white,  friable  limestone  (  Vicksburff  Um»'<tone)  which 
^vhen  freshly  quarried  can  easily  be  cut  with  a  saw  or  axe,  and 
is  used  extensively,  in  the  region  of  its  occurrence,  in  the  con- 
struction of  chimney  and  pillars  for  houses.  The  characteris- 
tic fossil  of  the  white  limestone  is  the  orbitoides  lyelli.  The 
thickness  of  the  formation  in  Western  Alabama  is  about  200 
feet,  which  thickness  it  maintains  across  the  State,  bein^  at 
least  275  feet  on  the  Chattahoochee.  The  lower  part  of  this 
series  is  made  of  an  impure,  clayey  limestone  (Jackson),  which, 
in  disintei^rating,  g'wQs  rise  to  black,  calcareous  soils,  similar 
to  those  of  the  black  belt  of  the  Cretaceous ;  but  the  topogra- 
phy in  these  Tertiary  prairies  is  extremely  broken,  and  the 
region  of  their  occurrence  is  usually  Iwown  as  the  lime  hilln. 
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Tbe  Grand  Gnlf«— Soothwaid  of  the  regioD  of  the  omr- 
ronee  of  the  white  limestoiie  we  beve  raoeotly  fomul,  hi  Waih> 
ingtoD,  Mobile,  Baldwin^  and  Kaoambia  ooantles,  tandsfeoiMt 
aod  clays  of  variegiited  color,  whieb  are  eharaeteriatie  of  the 
Grand  Gulf  formation  of  Dr.  Hilgaid.  It  i«  always  eioeedhigly 
difBciilt  to  discriminate  between  the  disintegrated  portions  o( 
tlie  rooks  of  this  formation  and  tbe  sorfiioe  beds  of  drifted 
materials  whieh  omlie  that  whole  region,  and  for  this  reason 
tbe  presence  in  Alabama  of  the  Grand  Galf  heds  has  not  nntil 
lately  been  deffinitely  ascertained.  These  beds  belong,  most 
probably,  to^  the  Miocene  division  of  the  Tertiary,  but  tbe  ab- 
sence of  well-detined  fossils  prevents  our  arriving  at  certainty 
ou  this  point. 

The  Paseagoula  Formation.  —  Among  the  materials 
brought  up  by  an  artesian  boring  in  Mobile  recently  are  some 
shells  that  have  l)een  reco<rnized  as  cliaracterisiic  of  the  Mio- 
cene  horizon.  Inasmuch  as  no  marine  shells  have  as  yet  V>eeu 
found  in  the  Grand  (.Tulf  beds,  it  seems  best  to  give  a  distinct 
name  to  this  3Iobile  shell-bearing  stratum.  A  fossiliferous 
stratum  with  the  same  shells  as  those  from  the  3Iobile  bormg 
has  lately  been  discovered  by  Mr.  L.  C.  .Johnson,  of  the  United 
States  geological  survey,  on  the  Pascagoula  river,  in  Missis- 
sippi. This  bed  lies  immediately  over  strata  of  undoubted 
Grand  Gulf  characters,  and  it  may  be  a  marine  phase  of  the 
Grand  Gulf,  but  withal  so  entirely  different  from  the  other 
beds  of  this  formation  as  to  be  worthy  of  a  name  of  its  own, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  has  suggested  J^ascagouia,  from  tbe  original 
locality. 

Mr.  Johnson,  has  also  recently  traced  the  Miocene  fossilif- 
erous deposits  of  Alum  Blutt,  on  the  Chattah(X)chee  river,  in 
Florida,  westward  and  northward  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Covington  county.  It  seems  altogether 
probable  that  this  phase  of  the  Pliocene  will  be  found  to 
extend  into  Alabama,  and  it  may  turn  out  to  be  identical  with 
our  Pascagoula,  as  above  defined.  The  deep  beds  of  sand 
which  overlie  this  whole  southern  coontry  stand  in  the  way 
-  of  geotofieal  examination,  and  the  only  chance  oi  finding 
•exposures  of  tbe  Tertiary  beds  which  underlie  theae  aanda  It 
in  the  bluffs  and  banks  of  the  creeks.  The  recently  discor* 
ered  phoephatee  of  Florida  are  all  aasoeiated  with  Miooeoe 
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dsposita,  which  tends  ns  to  hope  that  these  mme  deposits  may 
yet  be  traced  into  Alahama,  hat  whether,  so  fur  westward  and 
Inland,  these  beds  wiU  be  found  to  contain  a  large  amount  of 
phosphate,  or  not,  is  an  open  question. 

Tke  Lafayette  or  Orange  Sand.— With  the  addition  to 
the  dry  land  area  of  the  State  of  the  Paleozoic,  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  beds  above  described,  the  rocky  sub-stratum  of  Ala- 
bama was  practically  completed.  The  land  stood  then  above 
the  sea  with  substantially  the  same  outline  that  it  now  pre- 
sents. It  was  for  a  long  period  of  time  subjected  to  the  action 
of  rains,  rivers^  frosts,  and  other  disintegrating  and  denuding 
agencies,  until  the  surface  topography  was  essentially  the  same 
as  now. 

The  next  epoch  in  the  geological  history  of  the  State  was 
marked  by  the  spreading  of  a  mantle  of  sandy  loam,  sand  and 
gravel  over  all  the  area  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary,  and 
over  a  tolerably  wide  V)elt  of  tlie  Paleozoic  portion  also.  This 
tells,  according  to  Mr.  McGee,  of  a  subsidence  of  the  land 
until  the  waters  of  the  gulf  covered  all  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  and  lapped  far  up  on  the  Paleozoic.  From  the  north 
were  washed  down,  by  widely  spread  and  rapidly  flowing 
currents  of  fresh  water,  great  bodies  of  sand  and  pebl)les, 
which  came  to  rest  in  great  part  near  the  new  shore  line, 
1.  near  the  line  of  junction  of  the  Paleozoic  and  newer 
formations.  Then  came,  apparently,  a  g^dual  elevation, 
which  permitted  these  materials  to  be  carried  further  and 
further  southward,  so  as  to  cover  in  time  the  whole  surface 
down  to  the  present  gulf  shore.  The  main  mass  of  the  pebbles 
occurs  approximately  along  the  curved  line  above  indicated  as 
marking  the  old  gulf  shore-line,  and  beyond  the  Uraits  of  the 
Sttite,  in  similar  position  at  the  junction  of  the  Paleozoic  with 
the  newer  formations  far  to  the  northeast  into  Virginia  and 
Jklai7land. 

Besides  this,  the  main  body  of  the  pebbles,  they  are  found 
in  streams  along  the  lines  of  drainage  of  the  principal  rivers, 
occupying  an  area  along  each  of  these  streams  averaging 
thirty  miles  in  width.  Some  of  these  pebbles  have  been  carried 
down  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  gulf.  These  beds  wei-e  long 
ago  carefully  studied  by  Dr.  Eugene  W.  Hilgard,'when  State 
Geologist  of  Mississippi,  and  designated  by  him  aranffe  tand. 
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The  formtitioD  has  recently'  been  furthtr  itadied  by  Mr. 
McGee,  from  the  Alissusippt  to  the  Potomae,  and  oamed  bir 
him  AppomaUoXf  bat  receotly  an  older  name  of  Dr.  Hilgard  ha» 
been  adopted,  namely :  Zq^ityttu,  It  ia  one  of  oar  moat  iai- 
portant  l6rmation«i  Inaamooh  ,aa  It  makea  the  baaia  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  aoila  of  the  lower  part  of  the  State.  Thea» 
aedimenta,  like  the  allayiola,  have  no  neoeaaary  connection  wltii 
the  rocka  npon  which  they  are  now  found,  thoogh  in  mmmf 
caaea  to  aome  extent  modified  by  them,  and  their  diatribntiim 
ia  each  aa  to  preolode  the  idea  tl»t  they  have  been  traaaported  * 
and  depoaited  by  any  atream  at  preaent  exiating.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  phenemena,  aeem  to  be  explicable  only  on  the  aappoaition 
tliat  they  are  carried  atong  by  rapid  onrrenta  of  water,  flowing 
from  the  north  to  the  aoath,  and  apreadlng  om  the  entire 
width  of  the  State  from  the  eaat  to  the  weat;  more  than  thia, 
the  same  deposits  in  the  adjoining  States  show  that  this  great 
flood  was  not  confined  to  narrow  limits,  but  extended  over  the 
whole  width  of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  States.  The  thickness 
of  these  beds  in  Alabama  will  perhaps  average  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  but  we  uuen  find  the  older  valleys  excavated  in 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata,  which  have  been  subse- 
quently tilled  in  with  these  beds  of  pebbles  and  sands  to  a  depth 
of  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet.  The  pebbles  occur  commonly  near 
the  base  of  the  formation,  and  above  them  come  the  sands  and 
the  red  loam,  which  latter  usually  forms  the  surface,  except 
where  removed  by  denudation.  The  beds  of  this  age  are  usu- 
ally spread,  as  a  mantle  of  comparatively  uniform  thickness, 
over  hill  and  dale  of  the  older  formations.  In  this  way  the  red 
loam  of  the  Lafayette  group  has  come  to  be  the  sub-stratum  of 
the  best  farming  lands  of  the  southern  half  of  the  State,  and 
its  excellence  is  enhanced  by  the  admirable  under-drainage 
aft'orded  by  the  pebbles  upon  which  it  so  aften  rests.  This 
formation  occupies  in  Alabama  perhapa  five  times  the  aoper- 
ficial  area  of  any  other  single  formation. 

This  formation  until  recently  has  been  considered  as  a 
member  of  the  Pleistocene,  and  the  characters  of  ita  materiala 
and  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  formation,  ao  attedy 
unlike  those  of  the  other  Tertiaries,  might  well  be  considered 
aa  favoring  thia  interpretation  of  the  age ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Meesra.  McGee»  Chamberlin  and  Saliabory  have  tnused 
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Mfue  yellow  gravel,  which  tb0y  oonsider  Lafayette,  beneath 
eertaio  deposits,  which  they  make  the  lowest  of  the  Pleiitto- 
osoe.  If  this  yellow  gravel  is  of  Lafayette  age,  it  seems 
necessary  to  assign  it  to  the  later  Tertiary  or  Pliocene.  There 
seems  to  be  reaiKHi  fbr  hoping  that  fossil  remains  will  yet  be 
fdond  in  the  Lafayette  that  will  ttx  definitely  its  geological  age. 


QUATENARY  FORMATIONS. 


Pleistocene.  —  In  the  tabular  view  of  the  Pleistocene 
iormatibns  of  Alabama,  and  in  the  description  which  follows, 
the  arrangement  must  not  be  understood  to  be  chronological, 
for  it  is  certain  that,  to  some  degree  at  least,  these  formations 
were  contemporaneous,  and  they  very  plainly  grade  into  each 
other.  Being  acc-unuilated  under  tl.iitrent  ocndition^,  tliey 
are  rarely  to  be  seen  together,  so  that  their  precise  strati- 
graphical  relations  are  not  easily  made  out.  In  two  instances 
f  think  I  have  seen  the  ^rray  Ozark  sands  overlying  the  second 
bottom  loams,  but  in  neither  case  could  I  be  perfectly  certain 
of  the  identitications. 

Hiver  Terrace  or  Stcond  Bottom  Ijtposits. — The  rivers  and 
other  larger  streams  of  Akibama,  especially  those  traversing 
the  region  over  which  the  mantle  of  pebbles  and  sand  above 
described  has  been  spread,  riow  along  valleys  of  varying  width 
(often  four  to  eight  miles)  cut  down  into  the  rocks  of  the 
country  (Cretaceous  and  Tertiary).  The  immediate  channels 
of  these  streams,  always  more  tortuous  than  the  valleys  above 
mentioneri,  are  excavated  out  of  materials  which  have  in  the 
past  been  deposited  by  th*e  stream  itself  OTt  at  ieast»  by  the  cur- 
lents  which  once  occupied  the  valleys  between  whoes  widely 
Upaiated  borders  the  present  stmms  porsne  their  winding 
oonrses,  touching  these  boideirsy  now  on  the  one  side,  now  on 
the  other.  These  constitute  the  HMmd  bottom  dtpo^itty  which 
afs  always  above  ofverflow,  and  vaij  in  thlftkness  from  sixty 
feet  upwards,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  to  less  than  ten 
feet,  near  the  gulf.  In  oomposition  they  are  uniform,  and  no 
one  familiar  with  our  lower  rivers  oan  fail  to  have  noticed 
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*the  oomparatively  low  bluAi  which  form  the  banks  oo  at  teait 
one  side  of  the  river.  The  second  bottoms  form  a  neari j  level 
terrace,  sometimes  a  mile  or  two  in  width,  slightly  above  the 
high  water  mark  of  the  rivers  on  which  they  occnr.  The  ibst 
bottoms  or  flood  plains,  annually  overflowed,  form  a  narrow 
terrace  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  stream,  of  oooise  lower 
than  the  main  mass  of  the  second  bottom  deposits  out  of 
which  they  have  been  excavated.  The  materials  of  the  second 
bottom  are  sand  and  day  In  varying  proportions ;  these  pre- 
sent usually  very  indistinct  mark?  of  stratitication,  especbUy 
in  the  upper  parts,  wbich  are  commonly  stitTer  and  more 
clayey  than  the  lower  and  are  univei'sally  used  in  the  mann- 
facture  of  brick.  In  many  places  we  find  near  the  base  of  the 
terrace  deposits  a  clay  filled  with  frugments  of  twigs  and  other 
vegetable  remains,  and  in  this  clay  are  the  roots  of  the  stamps 
mentioned  below.  As  above  stated,  the  immediate  channel  of 
the  stream  is  cut  into  this  material,  and  the  lower  beds  being 
much  more  sandy  than  the  upper,  there  is  a  constant  under- 
mining and  caving  off  goinpr 'm  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bends. 
As  this  caving  progresses,  stum[)s  and  logs  are  frequently 
brought  to  view  which  have  been  buried  under  these  deposits. 
These  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  cypress  stumps,  and  are 
usually  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  All  the  other  phenom- 
ena of  tlie  second  bottom  deposits  go  to  show  that  they  were 
connected  with  the  now  existing  ■  systems  of  drainage,  but 
were  formed  when  the  general  level  of  the  waters  was  higher 
than  at  present,  or  before  the  streams  had  cut  their  channels 
to  the  ]iresent  depths.  The  second  bottoms  are  less  local  in 
character  and  less  closely  connected  with  existing  streams 
than  the  tirst  bottoms  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  more 
restricted  and  closely  related  to  these  streams  than  are  the 
various  materials  constituting  the  Lafayette  series.  Our 
second  bottom  deposits  are  probably  nearly  equivalent  in  time 
to  the  Port  Hudson  and  overlying  beds  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  but  the  material  of  the  latter  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  our  rivers,  the  difference  being  probably  due  in  the 
main  to  the  fact  that  the  Mississippi  river  reaches  up  into  the 
region  once  occupied  by  glaciers.  The  Port  Hudson  deposits 
are  built  op  mainly  of  the  materials  of  glacial  origin.  The 
only  organic  remains  which  the  second  bottoms  are  known  to 
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conufn  are  the  cyprew  stnniiM  above  roeDUoaed.  Some  of 
the  moat  piroduetive  soUa  of  Alabama  are  formed  of  tbeae 
second  bottom  materiaU  and  moat  of  the  celebrated  river 
plantatlaoi}  of  former  timea  rest  upon  theee  depoeiita. 

Oxark  ^isjNb^ While  the  terrace  depoeita  jaat  mentioned 
are  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rivera  and  larger 
water  coiirMai  and  are  rarely  elevated  more  than  fifty  feet 
above  these  watera,  we  find,  eapeeially  in  the  aoothem  part  of 
the  State,  a  mantle  of  gray  sands,  with  pebbles  at  the  base* 
overspreading  the  eoontry  between  the  water  eonrsea  up  to 
altitndea  as  high  aa  150  to  200  feet  above  sea  level  These 
sands  correspond  to  the  interflovial  phase  of  the  Colambia 
fonuation  of  Mr.  McGee,  as  the  second  bottoms  are  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  fiuvial  phase. 

The  Ozark  sands  usually  lie  unconformably  upon  the  red 
loam  of  the  Lnfayette  formation,  with  a  shar[»  and  distinct 
line  of  demarkation  between  the  two,  and,  while  scarcely  ever 
more  than  tonr  or  tive  feet  in  thickness  and  holdins^^  very  little 
gravel  upon  the  divides,  they  increase  in  thickness  and  in  the 
percentage  of  pebbles  along  the  slopes  leading  down  to  the 
minor  streams,  often  forniiug  sandy  terraces  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  in  width  along  the  creeks.  As  above  stated,  the  strat- 
igmphical  relations  of  these  sands  to  the  second  bottom 
deposits  are  not  easily  made  out,  since  they  rarely  occupy 
the  same  areas,  yet  they  often  form  a  sort  of  third  or  higher 
terrace  along  some  of  the  larger  rivers,  a  few  feet  above  the 
second  bottoms  and  quite  as  wide.  ' 

Biloxi-- Const  Sands. — This  includes  the  immediate  gulf 
coast  and  islands  of  Mobile  and  Baldwin  counties  and  an  exten- 
sion up  the  bay  of  Mobile  to  an  undefined  limit.  The  name 
should  not  be  understood  as  iniplyin<c  sterility,  for  much  of  the 
region  is  the  choice  of  the  "  truck  farmers."  Mr.  L.  C.  Johnson, 
who  ha8  recently  given  this  part  of  the  State  some  study,  de- 
scribes the  coast  sands  as  consisting  essentially  of  thin  alter- 
nating layers  of  sand  and  sandy  clay.  The  formation  is  quite 
variable  because,  in  the  course  of  its  structure,  old  beaches  and 
marshes,  both  salt  and  fresh,  were  worked  in  with  the  regular 
strata,  and  now,  when  exposed  along  the  shore,  appear  as  a 
patch  of  black  bottom  often  studded  with  old  stumps.  Mr. 
Johnaon  thinka  that  these  depoeits  on  oar  ooaat  are  the  reault 
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of  three  prindpal  ag«ioies«  tIi  :  the  tidM  of  the  gtU^  the 
Hisstosippi  river,  and  the  united  riven  that  poor  into  MobQe 
bay.  The  time  of  their  aoeanralatlon  wae  probably,  in  pact 
at  least,  oonvemporaneods  with  the  formatioa  of  the  aeeond 
bottom  depoaita,  bat,  inaamoeh  aa  the  aame  ageneiea  aie  active 
at  the  preaent  time  tliat  have  been  for  ages,  tbeae  ooaet 
sands  grade  into  tlie  reoent  shore  deposits.  Mr.  Johnaon  liaa 
recently  shown  bow  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  in  1890, 
breaking  through  the  levee  at  the  Nita  plantation,  poured 
through  Ponchartrain  and  other  lakes  into  Mississippi  sound, 
carrying  its  sediments  to  the  very  mouth  of  Mobile  bay. 
Naturally  the  contributions  of  the  ^lississippi  river  are  more 
pronounced  as  we  go  westward,  and  at  Biloxi  a  boring  for  an 
artesian  well  has  given  a  good  section  showing  the  alternations 
of  coarse  sand  with  marsh  mud  down  to  a  depth  of  eighty  feet. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  proposed  the  name  Biloxi  as  a  substitute  for 
coast  sands. 

Recent.  —  Under  this  head  are  included  all  "  soils,  tirst 
bottom  deposits,  sand  bars,  etc.,  now  in  progress  of  formation 
or  attributable  to  causes  now  in  operation." 

Alluvial — Flood  Plain  Depoaita — Swamp  and  JFirat  Bot- 
tom Lands. — The  current  of  a  river  is  rarely  so  sluggish  as 
to  allow  the  complete  deposition  of  the  finer  matters  held 
in  suspension  in  its  waters,  but  gently  flowing  streams  con- 
stantly leave  on  their  banks,  where  the  retardation  of  the 
current  by  friction  is  greatest,  a  mixture  of  fine  sand  and 
clayey  matter.  When,  however,  the  waters  rise  above  the 
banks  and  spread  over  the  flood  plains,  the  matter  held  m 
suspension  will  be  deposited  in  parallel  zones — the  pebbles, 
sands  and  coarser  meterial  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the 
stream,  where  the  current  is  swiftest,  and  the  fine  sand  and 
olay  further  back  in  the  swamp,  where  the  comparative  still- 
ness of  the  water  permits  the  complete  settling  of  all  the 
matter  held  in  suspension.  The  aoila  of  the  river  swampa» 
thna  aboomulated,  are  of  extraordinary  fertility,  but  have  the 
serious  drawback  that  tbagr  are  liable  to  periodioal  overflow. 
These  depoaita  are  being  made  at  the  present  time,  and  Ihef  , 
therefore,  represent  the  most  recent  geological  formatiooa  and 
form  the  natural  transition  to  the  aoila,  whieh  will  bediaoneaed 
in  another  artiole. 
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'  PART  TWELFTH. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  ALABAMA  AND 

THEIR  SOILS  AND  PRODUCTS. 


With  r«ferenoe  to  their  soils  and  agricoltoral  i)ioducts,  the 
State  may  be  divided  into  three  tolerably  well  defined  divis- 
ione — a  middle,  a  northern  and  a  aonthevn  diyialon — and,  while 
these  divisions,  in  their  agricultural  features,  have  much  that 
is  in  common,  they  have  marked  peculiarities  in  this  respect, 
which  would  be  worthy  of  extended  notice  here  but  for  the 
^t  that  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  and  their  soils,  etc., 
having  been  so  fully  described  in  «  Part  Eighth,"  pages  267- 
338,  of  this  Haxd-Book,  it  would  be,  in  great  measure,  to  go 
over  the  same  ground.  In  view,  therefore,  of  what  has  been 
said  of  the  counties  in  Part  Eighth,"  it  is  only  necessary  in 
this  place  to  outline,  in  a  general  way,  the  boundaries  of  these 
divisions ;  to  group  the  counties  in  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
according  as  they  show  the  same  agricultural  characteristics, 
and  briefly  to  describe  each  division  with  reference  to  agri- 
ouiture. 


MIDDLE  DIVISION. 


A  line  drawn  on  the  map  from  tiie  northeast  ooxner  of  the 
State  south westwardly  to  Tuskaloosa,  and  thence  southeast- 
wardly,  through  Centreville,  Clanton,  Wetumpka  and  Tallas- 
see,  to  Columbua,  Georgia,  would  mark  approximately  the 
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boundaries  of  this  dlTitioii.  It  iadiideB  the  ohiyBttlliiie 
schists  or  metamorphic  region,  and  the  Cooea  rirer  valley  and 
its  oatliers— the  Cahaba,  Roups^  Jones,  Wills,  Mnrphrees  and 
Browns  valleys.* 

The  Ghryttnlliiie  SchlstK  or  Xetamerphie  BeglM.— 
This  region  oocupies  a  somewhat  triangular  shaped  area  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  boonded  by  a  line  ronning  ap- 
proximately as  follows :  From  the  Georgia  Une^  near  the  north- 
eastern oomer  of  Glebnme  eoonty,  sonthwestward  through 
Clay  and  Coosa  counties,  into  Chilton  ooonty,  and  thence  east- 
ward, through  Elmore,  Tallapoosa,  Macon  and  Lee  coanties,  to 
the  Georgia  line  again,  about  opposite  Columbus,  Georgia.t 

Soils. — The  two  principal  soil  varieties  ot  this  region  are 
those  which  make  the  gray  and  the  red  lands  respectively. 
Of  each  of  these,  however,  there  are  numerous  subvarieties^, 
exhibiting'  all  grades  of  color  aiul  fertility. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to 
mark  with  accuracy  the  localities  where  these  several  soil 
varieties  occur  throughout  this  region:  but  what  can  at  pres- 
ent be  said  oi  their  occurrence  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
each  county,  pages  '267-338,  (intt. 

Of  the  true  gray  soils,  there  is  only  a  limited  area  in  this 
State,  but  a  belt  of  this  kind  passes  through  Rockford  and 
Bradford,  in  Coosa  county.  It  is  seen  again  near  Blake's 
ferry,  in  Randolph  county,  and  near  Louina,  in  the  same  coun> 
ty,  then  near  Milltown,  in  Chambers  county. 

The  gray  soils  are  in  general  quite  fertile ;  but  in  localities 
they  are  almost  barren.  They  are  easily  tilled,  are  certain  of 
crop  even  with  moderately  favorable  seasons  and  are  better 
suited  than  the  red  lands  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Their 
native  timber  growth  consists  of  the  various^  species  of  oaks, 
and  hickory,  with  a  few  short-leaf  pines. 

The  soils  of  the  red  lands  of  this  region,  the  color  of  which 
comes  from  the  iron  of  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived, 
are  also  generally  fertile  and  in  places  rank  high  in  productive- 
ness! bot  in  others  tbey  frequently  lie  at  the  other  eztxeme. 


•  TlM  CouM  and  Um  CaliAb»co»l  IteitU  are  inoliuleU  alio  in  tlUa  dlvMoo,  ba(  tiny 
are  tiMt  «l«soiil}ccl  itt  oottMetlMi  wtdi  tliteoal  aeMitiw  of  tlie  Warrior  flefcl«  «a«ler 
tho  MM  (MMtlwffii)  SIvMmi. 

t  8m  ShMOh  of  Cbo  OMiof  yoff  AlttliMna,  page  M,  ante. 
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They  are  considered  hesl  adiipted  to  corn  and  the  otlier  grains, 
and  this  native  forest  growth  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
gray  lands,  that  is,  oaks,  hickory  and  some  short  leaf  pine. 

The  top  stratum  of  the  red  soil,  from  two  Lo  three  inches 
in  depth,  has  often  a  dark,  qjiocolate  brown  color,  hut  dcIxw  it 
hecomes  a  brighter  red  and  at  varymg  depths,  from  "ten  to 
fifteen  feet,  becomes  a  yellowish,  hard  clay.  In  places,  the 
coh)r  is  yellowish,  rather  than  red. 

When  first  cleared,  these  red  lands  were  thought  to  be  the 
best  in  that  section  and  many  fine  farms  are  still  found  on 
them ;  but  the  majority  of  the  farmers  n<^  Mem  to  prefer  the 
gray  soil,  as  being  more  certain  of  crop,  more  easily  tilled  iind 
even  more  fertile.  The  red  lands,  however,  being  the  first  to 
be  cleared  by  the  original  settlers,  must  of  the  older  famis  and 
fine  old  oountry  residences  are  located  upon  them. 

Topography^  ProducU^  Etc.  —  This,  the  metamorpbio  re- 
gion of  the  State,  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  many  instances  rising  to  the  height  of  SOU  feet,  and 
the  scenery  shows  very  gxeat  variety — high  and  mountainons 
ridges  alternating  with  rolling  and  sometimes  ragged  low- 
lands and  valleys.  The  watevs  of  the  region,  obtained  from 
ninnmg  streams  and  never-failing  springs  and  welU,  is  both 
abundant  and  excellent  fbr  all  domestic  purposes,  and  in  many 
localities  affords  very  fUie  water  powers.  The  health  is  good 
and  the  country  comparatively  free  of  malaria.  The  section  is 
well  settled,  and  the  lands,  tboogh  all  oconpied,  are,  much  of 
them,  not  in  caltivatioa.  The  chief  agricnltoral  products  of 
the  region  are  cotton,  com,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  peas, 
tobacco,  etc.  The  lands  produce,  also,  very  fine  garden  vege- 
tables, and  many  of  the  orchard  fruits,  such  as  apples,  peaches 
and  pears,  do  well* on  them.  The  section  seems  to  be  well 
suited  to  peaches,  producing  the  largest  and  most  exquisitely 
flavored  ones  to  be  found  anywhere.  Grapes,  too,  nre  grown 
with  great  success.  Wild  plums  and  blackberries  are  every- 
where to  be  found  in  great  profusion.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  this  country  was  designed  by  nature 
for  stock-raising.  It  is  everywhere  well  watered,  and  the  na- 
tive grasses,  beginning  in  early  spring  with  the  buttalo  clover, 
followed  by  the  bermuda  and  crab  grasses  in  the  summer  and 
fall,  and  the  cane  in  winter,  furnish  abundance  of  sustenance 
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fnr  hoiBM  and  cattle  throughout  the  year,  limited  ezperi* 
meats  have  been  made  in  this  direction  with  good  sncceas. 
Interspersed  between  the  hills  are  many  fertile  valleys  and 
liammoclcs  formed  on  transported  material  bronghtdown  from 
adjacent  hills  and  partaking,  more  or  less,  of  the  character  of 
tlie  hiirs.  They  are  osually  very  prodnctive  and  are  much 
esteemed  as  farming  lands.  Many  of  these  bottoms,  if  left 
uncoltivated  and  protected  daring  the  snmmer  from  stock, 
alToid  large  (quantities  of  cane,  upon  which  eattle  and  hones 
c:io  be  kept  the  entire  winter. 

The  Cuosa  Valley. — This  valley,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  Coosa  river,  which  traverses  its  entire  length,  and  having 
wii  area  of  about  2,580  square  miles,  is^  embraced  in  the  ooun- 
ties  of  Cherokee,  Cleburne,  Etowah,  Calhoun,  St.  Clair,  Tal- 
ladega, Shelby,  Coosa  and  Chilton,  and  is  a  belt  of  territory, 
thirty  to  forty  railes  wide.  east  and  west,  lying  between  the 
au  tamoi  pliic  rej^ioii  on  the  one  hand  and  the  coal  measures  of 
the  St:ite  on  the  other,  and  extendinq^  from  the  eastern  border 
of  the  State,  in  tiie  counties  of  Cherokee  and  Calhoun,  south- 
westward  for  rjo  miles. 

With  reference  to  these  mountain  borders,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  valley,  but  in  reality  it  consists  of  several  par- 
allel valleys,  separated  by  ridjjes  of  greater  or  less  height,  the 
highest  of  which  are  found  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
valley,  where  they  attain  true  mountainous  proportions. 

The  Cahaba  Valley. — This  valley,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  Cahaba  river  that  drains  it,  lies  between  the  Coosa 
and  Cahaba  coal  fields,  in  the  counties  of  St  Clair,  Jefferson, 
Shelliy  and  Bil)b.  and  has  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles. 

Roups  and  Jones  Valleys.— These  are  the  names  that 
are  given  to  the  two  ends  (upper  part  called  Jones'  valley, 
lower  part  Roup's  valley)  of  the  valley  lying  between  the 
Cahaba  and  Warrior  coal  fields,  in  the  counties  of  Jefferson, 
Tuskaloosa  and  Bibb,  and  ixaviog  an  area  of  about  300  square 
miles. 

Wills  Valley.  —  This  valley  lies  between  Lookout  and 
Sand  mountains,  in  DeKalb,  Etowah  and  St.  Clair  counties, 
and  has  an  area  of  nearly  500  square  miles. 

Xnrphrees  Valley. — This  valley  lies  in  Etowah  and 
Blount  counties  and  has  an  area  of  about  110  square  miles. 
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The  Klouiit  Springs  or  Browns  Valley. —  This  valley 
is  a  prolongation  into  Alabama  of  the  Sequatchie  valley  of 
Tennessee  and  runs  through  Jackson,  Marshall  and  Blount 
counties,  and  has  an  area  of  about  4<>0  square  miles. 

.•^oj/j*  of  thn  Coosft  and  Ontlt/iiif/  I'dllfys. — Classitied  ac- 
cording to  color  and  ^^eneral  physical  cliaracters,  the  soils 
occuring  in  the  valleys  ju>t  named  are  eitlier  red  or  brown 
loams;  or  the  lighter  colored  to  gray  soils,  usually  filled  with 
angular,  flinty  gravel  and  resting  on  a  yellowish  clay  subsoil, 
or  light  sandy  loans. 

In  Cherokee  county,  below  the  town  of  (iaylesville.  and 
extending  down  to  (Gadsden,  in  Etowah  county  and  thence 
below  (4adsden,  in  the  direction  of  Springville,  in  6t.  Clair 
county,  nearly  to  the  latter  place :  also  in  Jones'  valley  be- 
tween Ely  ton  and  Jonesboro,  in  Jetterson  county,  and  in  small 
patches  further  south  in  Jones'  and  Roup's  valley,  are  exten- 
sive level  tracts  of  land,  known  as  flatwoods,"  where  the 
clay  in  the  soil  predominates  and  the  h  ainage  is  defective. 
These  tracts  are  usually  unonitivated,  thouLrh  the  timber  on 
tbeni  indicates  a  soil  by  no  means  sterile.  The  soils  of  the 
flatwoods  are  usnally  of  a  g^reenish,  yellow  color,  sometimes 
red  in  places,  occasionally  nearly  black,  and  the  prevailing 
timber  is  post-oak  and  short  leaf  pine.  Where  roads  cross  the 
flatwoods,  they  are  easily  cat  op  into  deep,  muddy  ruts,  in 
whidi  the  water  stands  for  a  long  time.  OocaslonaUy  high 
places  are  found,  with  sandy  soil  and  under  oultivation,  but 
these  spots  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  flatwoods.  Throughout  these  flatwoods,  the  outoroppings 
of  Ihnestone  are  frequent,  and,  in  oases,  there  is  very  little 
soil,  the  rocky  surface  being  then  occupied  by  cedar  glades. 

In  Bibb  county,  northeast  of  Oentreville,near  Pratt's  Isrry, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Montevallo  and  Helena,  in  Shelby  county, 
and  along  the  southeastern  flanks  of  some  of  the  sandstone 
ridges  in  Talladega,  Calhoun  and  Cherokee  counties,  are  found 
soHs  of  choocrtate  brown  red,  greenish  and  gray  colors.  These 
soils  are  usually  thin  and  though  considered  productive  in 
good  seasons,  are  liable  to  injury  from  drought. 

The  mountains  which  form  an  uninterrupted  chain  skirt- 
ing the  western  border  of  the  metamorphic  region  and  extend- 
ing through  the  counties  of  Cherokee,  Calhoun  and  Tailailega, 
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have,  as  a  rale,  a  laody  eoil,  whioht  in  many  places,  it  thin,  ] 
with  scanty  and  stunted  Tegetation,  hat  occaskmally  with  a  ' 
vigorous  growth  of  upland  oaks,  chestnut  and  short  leaf  pine. 
By  reason  of  the  mountainons  character  of  the  country,  very 
little  of  this  soil  is  under  cultivation,  but  there  are  many  spots 
of  good  grazing  ground. 

In  the  Ooosa  vallef  ,  in  Cherokee,  Gslhoun  and  Talladega 
cooQties  and  southward  in  the  same  direction  in  Shelby  nnd 
Bibb  counties,  are  found  atolls  which  are  clay  loams  of  light 
yellowish  to  orange  or  red  colors,  and  of  varying  thickness,  the 
average  being,  perhaps,  one  and  a  half  feet.  The  subsoil  is 
usually  heavier,  being  rather  stiff  clay,  or  clay  loam,  of  a  red 
or  yellow  color.  Both  soil  and  subsoil  are  often  tilled  with 
lumps  01  limonite  or  brown  iron  ore. 

The  characteristic  timber  upi»M  these  lands  is  red,  Spanish, 
post  and  blackjack  oak>,  hickory  aud  short  leal  pine.  Some 
of  the  best  farmiuLj  lands  of  the  State  are  found  here,  and  the 
tine  crops  that  they  still  bear,  after  having  been  in  cultiva- 
tion since  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  attest  their 
value. 

The  second  class  of  soils — the  ^ray  soils,  which  are  usually 
filled  with  angular  chert  fragments  and  have  subsoils  mostly 
of  a  yellowish  to  red  clay — is  iiuite  generally  distributed 
throughout  these  valleys,  and  vary  between  wide  limits,  from 
the  brown  loams,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  gray  siliceous  and 
nearly  barren  soils,  on  the  other.  When  the  cbert  is  promi- 
nent as  a  surface  material  the  soils  have  little  to  recommend 
them  and  the  country  is  almost  uninhabited ;  but  where  the 
chert  is  less  prominent,  the  gray  lands  are  of  very  fair  quality, 
and,  while  not  so  fertile  as  some  of  the -red  lands,  are  thought 
to  be  better  adapted  to  the  cotton  crop,  especially  where  com- 
mercial fertilizei^  are  used. 

The  better  grades  of  these  gray,  gravelly  lands  are  tim- 
bered with  oaks  and  short  leaf  pine,  hickory,  dogwood, 
while  those  of  a  sandier  nature  have  the  long  leaf  pine, 
associated  with  post,  Spanish  and  blackjack  oaks  and  small 
hickories. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Coosa  valley,  as  forming  the 
southeastern  side  of  the  valley  range,  and  in  the  other  valleys 
of  this  region,  as  narrow  belts,  are  found  soils  ol  good,  strong 
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loams,  but  so  limited  in  extent  as  to  be  of  no  agricultuitil 
importance.  These  lands  have  frequently  a  dense  growth  ot 
cedars. 

The  red  iron  ore  ridges  of  these  valleys,  the  usual  position 
of  which  is  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  skirting  the  escarpment 
of  the  coal  measures,  which  forms  the  borders  of  the  valley, 
yield  sandy  soils  of  considerable  fertility,  but  their  location  on 
the  steep  hillsides  makes  them  of  little  importance  In  agricul- 
ture. Where  the  red  ridges  are  not  too  steep  for  cultivation, 
their  soils  are  well  adapted  to  most  of  the  southern  crops, 
especially  grain.  The  color  of  these  ridge  soils  is  usually  red 
or  brown  on  one  side  of  the  ridge  and  gray,  flinty,  gravelly, 
on  the  other. 

In  these  valleys,  occurring  only  in  narrow  belts,  occupying 
the  depressions  between  the  red  ridges  and  the  escarpment  of 
the  coal  measures,  and  in  the  Cdosa  valley,  as  forming  the 

s;urface  of  four  small  basins,  are  yellowish,  reddish  or  brown 
loams,  similar  to  some  of  the  soils  of  northern  Alabama. 
These  soils  give  some  of  ihe  most  desirable  farmini^  lands  in 
the  State,  and  their  prevailing  timber  y:ro\vth  is  red,  post, 
v^  h'itt  and  Spanish  oaks,  hickory,  persimmon,  chestnut,  black 
gum,  sour  wood  and  second  growth  of  short  leaf  pine. 

PriM/ucts  of  the  ^oosa  and  Outhjinfj  ViiUeijs. — In  describ- 
ing the  soils  of  these  valleys  in  the  pages  immediately  pre- 
ceding, their  agricultural  products  and  forest  arrowth  were 
necessarily  pointed  out  to  considerable  extent,  and  we  need 
not  enhiige  upon  them  in  this  place. 

The  principal  crops  of  this  region  are  cotton,  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  rye,  sweet  potatoes,  peas  and  tobacco,  and  the  prevail- 
ing timber  consists  of  the  various  species  of  oaks  common  in 
that  latitude,  hickory,  chestnut,  poplar,  gum,  long  leaf  pine, 
short  leaf  pine,  etc.  These  lands  produce,  also,  line  native 
grasses  and  excellent  clover,  and,  being  abundantly  watered, 
are  well  adapted  to  stock  raising.  All  kinds  of  fruits  common 
to  that  latitude  come  to  perfection  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
notably  the  apple,  and  the  peach  and  the  grape.  The  Blount 
county  apple  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  grown  on  this 
continent. 

This  district,  as  a  whole,  is  very  desirable  for  homes.  The 
health  and  climate  are  excellent,  the  water  pure  and  abundant, 
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the  country  is  well  timbered,  and  the  district  possesses  many 
other  advantages  recommending  it  to  those  in  search  of  homes 
where  life  may  be  comfortably  supported  and  iuteiUgent  labor 
well  rewarded. 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


This  division  adjoins  the  middle  divisioQ  on  the  northwest» 
and  embraces  most  of  the  State  lying  north  and  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  through  Birmingham, 
nearly  to  Toskaloosa,  and  has  an  area  of  about  10,000  square 
miles.  As  regards  structure  of  the  country  and  soils,  this 
division  may  be  divided  into  the  coal  mtmwrf  and  the  sub- 
carboniferous  region. 

Coal  Xeasnres. — These  measures  are  embraced  in  the 
counties  of  Lawrence,  Winston,  Walker,  Cullman,  Morgan, 
Madison,  DeKalb,  Cherokee,  Etowah,  Jackson,  Marshall, 
Blount,  Jefferson,  Tuskaloosa,  Fayette,  Marion  and  FrankUn.* 

The  coal  measures  present  everywhere  substantially  the 
same  characters  as  regards  soils;  but  important  variations 
result  from  ditferences  in  latitude  and  elevation  above  the  sea. 
The  plateaus  seem  to  be  specially  suited  to  the  growth  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  nutritious  grasses,  but  neither  the 
plateaus  nor  the  other  parts  of  the  coal  fields  have  hitherto 
been  in  good  repute  as  farming  lands.  As  yet,  this  part  of  the 
State  is  comparatively  thinly  settled,  but  its  many  advantages 
are  gradually  being  appreciated.  All  the  soils  are  sandy  and 
more  or  less  deficient  in  vegetable  matter  and  lime.  The 
better  classes  of  these  soils  are  light  colored  loams,  with  yel- 
lowish or  reddish  subsoils,  and  these  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment, since  they  will  "retain  all  fertilizers.  The  gray  soils  of 
the  coal  measures,  with  light  colored  to  whitish  subsoil,  defi- 
cient in  clayey  matter,  are  too  porous  and  draughty  to  be 
profitably  cultivated,  and  they  do  not  retain  fertilizers  well. 

TopogTraphy,  Products^  Etc. — The  plateau  region  of  the  coal 
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measures  consists  of  the  bigb,  wide,  ilat  aDd  plain-like  anas 
of  the  tops  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  Sand  mountain. 
Raccoon  mountain  and  Lookout  mountain.  The  mountains  of 
which  it  forms  the  tops  are  separated  from  each  other  by,  and 
have  running  into  them,  deep  valleys. 

As  above  marked  out,  this  plateau  region  comprises  about 
4,5i»0  square  miles.  It  is  from  1,000  to  2,0uv  feet  above  tide 
water  level,  and  from  SOO  to  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  valleys.  It  is  most  elevated  in  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  State  and  gradually  slopes  from  this  point  to  the  south- 
west.  This  plateau  region  is  a  country  of  beautiful,  wild  and 
interesting  scenery.  It  is,  away  from  the  edges  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  water  courses,  generally  an  open  wixxls  country, 
with  but  little  undergrowth  and  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
grasses  and  fems«  and  is  just  enough  rolling  and  indented 
with  hollows  and  ravines  to  make  the  landscape  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  but  on  the  edges  ot  the  mountains  and  on  the  water 
courses  it  is  unite  ditteient  and  the  scenery  is  often  grand, 
wild  and  picturesque.  Tlie  elevatetl  h.uli  Muit.s  of  its  borders 
or  of  the  tops  of  its  steep  mountain  sides,  and  the  high  water 
falls  of  its  creeks  and  branches  often  produce  sights  that  are 
well  worth  the  travel  of  many  miles  to  see. 

lliis  plateau  region  has  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate  and 
an  atmosphere  that  is  pure,  dry  and  light.  The  drainage  is 
perfect  and  it  has  no  marshes  or  malaria. 

Under  the  high  blutfs  capping  the  mountain  sides  are  nu- 
merous fine  free-flowing  springs  of  freestone,  chalybeate  and 
alum  waters.  These  springs,  from  'JUO  to  l,i»UU  feet  above  the 
vallevs,  furnish  the  coldest  natural  waters  of  the  State. 

The  soil  of  this  region,  though  naturally  sandy  and  thin, 
produces  choice  root  and  fruit  crops  and  grasses,  and,  with 
suitable  compost,  can  be  made  to  yield  a  good  divenii^  ol 
erops.  Thus  treated,  it  will  bring  good  cotton,  com,  oats,  rye^ 
rice,  sorghum,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  tumips,  peas,  etc.  . 

The  country  for  the  most  part  is  still  covered  with  its  vir- 
gin forests  of  post  oaks,  Spanish  oalcs,  scarlet  oaks,  tanbark 
oaks,  black  oaks,  chestnuts,  hickories,  gums,  short  and  long 
leaf  pines,  dogwood,  sourwood  and  sassafras.  The  steep 
mountain  sides  and  the  coves  have,  hi  many  localitieB,  been 
covered  with  a  line  growth  of  the  best  of  hardwoods,  as  red 
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cedars,  blHck  walnuts,  chestnut  oaks,  yellow  poplar,  white  ash,  • 
red  or  sweet  gum,  linden  trees,  elms,  hickories,  beech,  etc 
These  lands  are  now,  however,  being  rapidly  cleared  up  and 
as  the  virgin  soils  are  becoming  better  understood,  are  grow- 
ing into  favor  as  desirable  horticultural  and  farming  lands. 

The  Tenneaiiee  Valley  Beglon.^  Under  this  head  are 
hdoluded  not  only  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
but  also  the  whole  region  in  Alabama  drained  by  its  tributa- 
ries, except  the  valley  down  which  the  river  flows  in  Jackson  « 
county,  the  table  lands  of  DeKalb  county,  the  Cumberland 
spurs  in  Jackson,  Madison  and  Marshall  counties  and  the 
pebble  covered  belt  in  Franklin,  Colbert  and  Lauderdale  coun- 
ties. The  region  embraces  an  area  on  both  sides  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river  extending  from  the  State  line  on  the  north  to  the 
coal  measures  of  the  Warrior  field  on  the  south.  The  average 
width  of  this  drainage  area  from  north  to  south  is  about 
forty-five  miles,  and  includes  parts  of  Jackson,  Marshall, 
Morgan,  Lawrence,  Franklin.  Colbert  and  Lauderdale  counties 
and  all  of  Limestone  and  part  of  Madison  counties,  aggregating 
about  4,500  square  miles. 

The  hilly  country  in  the  northern  part  of  this  area  is 
known  aa  "the  barrens"  and  is  a  part  of  the  great  highland 
rim  of  Tennessee.  These  have  generally  light-colored  siliceous 
soils,  and  are  not  much  under  cultivation,  but  they  include 
many  tracts  of  fertile,  calcareous  soils. 

South  of  the  barrens,  lies  the  valley  proper  of  the  Tennes- 
see, which  has  usually  a  fertile,  calcareous  soil  of  deep-red 
color.  The  surface  is  alin(>st  level,  the  uniformity  broken 
here  and  there  by  slight  elevations  generally  covered  with 
trees  and  made  up  of  fragments  of  chert.  Upon  these  wooded 
knolls  are  frequently  situated  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
plantei-s.  Throuf?hout  the  whole  area,  sink  holes  and  caves 
are  common,  almost  characteristic. 

The  southern  border  of  the  valley  is  made  by  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  Warrior  coal  field,  Sand  mountain,  as  it  is  called, 
rising  above  the  valley  to  a  height  which  will  average  perhaps 
six  or  seven  hundred  feet.  Along  the  northern  face  of  this 
escarpment,  about  half-way  up,  is  a  terrace  or  bench  which,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Morgan  county,  is  very  narrow,  but  widens 
going  westward  and  a  considerable  depression  is  then  found 
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between  it  and  Sand  mountain.  In  Lawrence  and  Franklin 
counties,  this  depression  lias  deepened  into  a  valley  with  cal- 
careoas  soils  (Moulton  and  RusselTs  valleys),  and  the  bend), 
now  completely  sepanited  from  Sand  Mountain,  forms  a  very 
eonspicuoua  feature  of  the  lanclacape,  known  as  the  Uttle 
mountain  range. 

The  Barrm$» — These  occur  in  greatest  force  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State  near  the  Tennessee  State  line,  in  the 
counties  of  Sfadison,  Limestone  and  Lauderdale.  The  western 
part  of  Lauderdale  county  is,  perhaps,  the  most  biciken  of  any 
of  the  barrens  lands  in  Alabama.  The  most  widely  distrib- 
uted and  characteristic  soils  of  the  barrens  are  light-colored, 
whitish  to  gray,  sandy  loams,  haTing  a  reddish  or  siliceous 
subsoiL 

These  barrens  lands,  like  some  of  the  Sand  mountain  soils, 
already  spoken  of,  were  formerly  considered  almost  worthless 
for  farming  purposes,  but  have  been  coming  ni]  i  lly  into  favor 
of  late  years. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  larger  creeks  and  southward  in  the 
lowlands  of  the  river,  the  »oil  is  a  red  or  brown  loam  similar, 
in  most  aspects,  to  that  of  the  red  lands  of  the  valley. 

The  Ked  or  Valley  Lauds.  —  Under  this  head  are  in- 
cluded the  valley  proper  of  the  Tennessee  extending  from 
the  barrens  on  tlie  north  to  the  Little  mountain  range  on  the 
south  ;  the  valley  lying  between  the  I-ittle  mountain  range 
and  Sand  mountain  :  and  the  valleys  and  gaps  separating  the 
spurs  of  the  Cumberland  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  division, 
which  are  all  closely  related  in  their  agricultural  and  topo> 
graphical  features. 

These  lands  are  nearly  level  or  icently  undulating,  especially 
near  the  Tennessee  river. on  both  sides,  but  in  the  gaps  iietween 
the  mountain  spurs  the  surface  is  more  broken.  On  account 
of  the  fertile  nature  of  the  soil,  most  of  these  lands  are  cleared 
and  under  cultivation,  but  the  monotony  is  agreeably  relieved 
by  the  low,  rocky  knolls,  which  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  oaks.  Where  the  flaggy  limestones  lie  very  near  the 
surface,  with  but  a  thin  coating  of  soil,  they  are  usually  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  thicket  or  glade  of  red  cedar.  The  soil  of 
the  red  or  valley  lands,  while  varying  between  wide  limits,  is, 
in  general,  a  sandy  loam,  resting  upon  what  is  usually  called 
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red  clay,  but  which  is  really  a  heavy  loam.  In  color,  the  soil 
varies  fi-om  mulatto  to  deep  red  and  nearly  black.  The  creek 
lx)ttom  lands  in  the  Tennessee  valley  are  of  varying  degrees 
of  fertility,  but  are  generally  productive,  since  they  ooDtaia 
the  l)est  parts  of  the  uplanda  which  surround  them.  Upon 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  spurs  in  Jackson.  Madison  and 
Morgan  coontietf,  and  also  along  the  base  of  the  Little  moun- 
tain range,  there  is  a  stiff,  clayey  and  loamy  soil,  whieh  anp- 
porto  a  fine  growth  of  forest  trees ;  hat,  on  aooonnt  of  their 
position  on  mountain  slopes*  these  Umds  are  not  wdl  soited 
for  cttltivation.  There  are,  however,  many  pfaioes  in  the  coon- 
ties  named  where  this  soil  is  often  in  sufficiently  level  position 
to  be  profitably  cnltivated,  and.  In  many  of  the  rich  coves 
which  penetrate  the  sides  of  the  monntains,  these  are  the 
prevailing  soils.  The  prevailing  color  is  gray  to  black,  and  in 
places  on  Little  mountain,  and  in  other  localities  of  this  divis- 
ion, are  found  spots  of  black  soil  that  recall,  in  appearance,  the 
black  prairie  soils  of  southern  Alabama. 

liietle  MoHMtaiM. — This  well  marked  feature  of  the  Ten- 
nessee valley  has  already  been  alluded  to.  The  Little  moun- 
tain proper  extends  from  Hosgaa  county,  through  Lawrenoe 
and  Colbert  counties,  out  to  the  Mississippi  line.  In  Madison 
and  Jackson  counties  there  are  many  small  and  detached 
spurs  which  are  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  main  body,  and 
they  are  to  be  considered  in  the  same  connection.  The  sum- 
mits of  these  uiountains  are  mostly  rather  level,  and,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  lands  are  not  much  under  cultivation,  since 
the  soil  is  rather  poor  and  scarcely  pays  to  cultivate. 

The  northern  face  of  these  mountains  is  usually  steep  and 
abrupt  and  somewhat  indented  with  fertile  coves,  having  red 
brown  loam  soil.  The  southern  slope  is  mudh  more  gradual. 
On  the  summit  or  southern  slope  of  these  mountains,  owing 
to  the  thinness  of  the  soil  and  the  proximity  of  the  rock  to 
the  surface,  there  are  places  destitute  of  trees  and  which  are 
called  prairies.  These  places,  however,  furnish  excellent 
pasturage. 

Products,  Etc.  —  The  native  timber  growth  of  the  red  or 
valley  lands  are  enormous  oaks,  giving  way  to  red  cedars 
when  the  limestone  approaches  the  surface.  When  first  set- 
tled, these  lands  were  very  fine  and  commanded  high  prices. 
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Thoagh  they  have  l)€en  in  coDtinuous  cultivation  for  many 
years,  and  that,  too,  without  any  manure,  save  such  as  has 
been  neoess&riiy  saved  on  a  farm,  they  still  bring  remoneratiye 
crops  when  well  tilled.  They  are  excellent  for  grains  and 
grasHes,  and  very  line  crops  of  blue  grass,  clover  and  orchard 
grass  may  be  seen  in  this  region.  These  lands  also  produce 
fairly  well  in  cotton.  Some  of  the  orchard  prmlucts,  such  as 
apples,  pears  and  peaches,  do  well  on  these  lands,  and  the 
grape  grows  here  to  perf^ion. 

The  climate  and  health  of  this  region  are  excellent,  good 
water  is  abundant,  and  no  part  of  the  State  is  more  desirable 
for  a  home,  affording  more  advantages  or  possessing  greater 
agricultural  possibilities. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISION. 


All  that  part  of  the  State  south  and  west  of  the  limits  of 
the  middle  and  northern  divisions  is  embraced  in  the  southern 
division,  which  includes  the  whole  or  parts  of  Lauderdale, 
Colbert,  Fr&nklin,  3Iarion,  Lamar,  Fayette,  Tuskaloosa,  Bibb, 
Chilton,  Elmore,  Tallapoosa,  and  Lee  counties,  and  all  of  Pick- 
ens, Sumter,  Greene,  Hale,  Perry,  Dallas,  Autaugii,  Montgom- 
ery, Macon,  Tvussell  and  the  other  counties  south  of  these 
counties.  The  area  of  this  division  is,  approximately,  3'2,335 
square  miles,  and  it  may  be  subdivided  into  six  agricultural 
regions,  namely:  the  oak  and  pine  iiplanrl  region  ;  the  central 
or  upper  prairie  region :  the  pf>st  oak  tiatwoods  region :  the 
lower  prairie  or  lime  hills  region  ;  the  long  leaf  pine  region, 
and  the  alluvial  region  of  the  rivers  and  the  coast  marehes. 

The  Oak  and  Pine  Upland  Res?ion.— This  region  em- 
braces an  area  of  about  16,915  square  miles,  and  includes  the 
oak  and  hickory  uplands,  with  short  leaf  pine ;  the  gravelly 
hills  with  long  leaf  pine  and  the  oak  and  hickory  uplands, 
with  long  leaf  pine. 

T/ie  Oak  07) fl  Hickory  Uplands  icith  Short  Leaf  Pine  and 
the  OtaoeUy  JlilU  vnth  Long  Leaf  /'i/jc.— The  fli-st  of  these 
subdivisioDs*  the  oak  and  hickory  uplands  with  short  leaf 
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pine,  has  an  area  of  about  4,135  scjuare  miles  and  includes  the 
whole  or  parts  of  Lauderdale,  Colbert,  Marion,  Lamar,  Fayette, 
Tuskaloosa,  and  Pickens  counties ;  and  the  second,  the  grav- 
elly hills  with  long  leaf  pine,  has  an  area  of  S,8tiO  square  miles, 
and  occupies  a  belt  of  varying  width,  but  averaging  about  30 
miles,  stretching  from  Lauderdale  county  on  the  northwest, 
to  Russell  county  on  the  east  and  including  the  following 
counties  and  parts  of  counties  :  the  western  parts  of  Lauder- 
dale, Colbert,  Franklin,  Marion,  Laraar  and  Fayette;  nearly 
all  of  Pickens,  Tuskaloosa  and  Bibb ;  northern  Greene,  Hale, 
Perry  and  Dallas;  southern  Chilton;  nearly  all  of  Autauga; 
southern  Elmore  and  Tallapoosa;  northern  Mojutgi>mery ; 
most  of  Macon  and  Russell  and  southern  Lee. 

These  two  sections  are  in  soils  and  topography  practically 
identical,  but  are  separated  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  belt  the  long  leaf  pine  is  not  character- 
istic, while  it  is  on  the  rest  of  the  area. 

Tiie  soils  vary  from  sandy  loams,  overlying  a  red  clay 
loam,  to  very  thin  sandy  soils  with  sandy  sabeoils.  The 
bottom  lands  in  ttiis  region  vary  with  the  surrounding  up- 
lands, and  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  cultivated  and  quite  fertile. 
The  second  bottom  soils  are,  also,  in  great  measure  similar  to 
the  upland  soils,  but  are  usually  stronger  and  some  oi  the  beet 
liurming  lands  in  the  whole  region  are  to  be  found  in  these 
second  tenaoes. 

The  Oak  and  Miekory  UpUmdi  wUh  Long  Ltaf  Fim^ 
This  belt  of  country  has  an  area  of  about  8^095  oquaie  miles, 
lies  south  of  the  prairie  and  flatwoods  belt  and  embraces  parts 
of  Sumter,  Choctaw,  Clarke,  Marengo,  Wilcox,  Monroe,  Cone- 
cuh,  Butler,  Crenshaw,  Covington,  Coffee,  Pike,  Montgomery, 
BuIIikJl,  Barbour,  Dale  and  Henry  counties.  It  has  practically 
.the  same  kinds  of  sdls  as  the  preoedtog,  and  the  whole  tegioa 
may  be  characterized  as  that  of  the  drown  loam  upkmd§.  The 
long  leaf  pine  uplands  of  this  region,  which  are  usually  heav- 
tty  timbered  with  long  leaf  pine,  have  a  sandy,  aterQe  soil 
As  we  go  eastward  towards  the  Chattahoochee  ziver  drainage, 
the  sandiness  of  the  soil  continually  increases. 

Products^  Etc. — The  natural  timber  growth  of  the  oak  and 
pine  upland  region  consists  of  nunnerous  species  of  upland 
oaks,  coDspicuous  among  which  are  the  Spauisli,  post,  red, 
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black  and  blackjack,  hickories  and  short  and  long  leaf  pine. 
The  chief  crops  are  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes, 
peas,  etc.  Many  of  the  orchard  fruits  do  well  in  this  region 
and  m  many  portions  of  it  the  native  grasses  are  e.xcellent  and 
clover  thrives.  Garden  vegetables,  also,  come  to  perfection. 
'J'he  whole  regioa  is  well  watered  aod  the  climute  und  health 
are  good. 

The  rpper  or  Central  Prairie  Region.— This  region 
forms  a  belt  running  somewhat  diagonally  across  the  State, 
having  a  width  of  some  thirty  miles  near  the  Mississippi  line, 
but  narrowing  down  towards  the  east*  and  almost  disappear- 
ing in  Russell  county.  It  includes  parts  of  the  following 
counties:  Pickens,  Snmter,  (Greene,  Hale,  Marengo,  Perrj, 
Dallas,  Autauga,  Lowndes,  Butler,  Montgomery,  Crenshaw, 
Bullock,  Macon,  Kussell  and  Barbour  and  embmces  an  area  of 
about  5,91o  square  miles.  The  region  may  be  subdivided  into 
the  black  frairie  or  cauebraA-e  lanUs:  the  htU  prairi4$  and 
Chunntnuggn  ridgg^  and  the  blue  marl  lands, 

TAe  Black  Prairie  cr  Canebrake  Lands** — This  division 
occupies  an  area  of  about  4,865  square  milee,  and  Is  found  in  all 
the  counties  of  the  prairie  region,  ezoept  those  on  the  extreme 
eastern  border  of  the  State— -Barbour  and  Russell— where  it  is 
replaced  by  the  blue  marl  lands.  The  principal  of  the  soil 
varieties  of  this  section  is  a  gray  or  greenish  gray,  clayey  cal» 
careous  soQ,  which  becomes  black  or  very  dark  colored  when 
mixed  with  vegetable  matter.  The  sabsoil  of  the  oaltivated 
hinds  is  usually  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  top  soil.  Fkom  the 
slight  elevations  the  soil  has  sometimes  been  wished  away 
and  bald  spots  are  left  where  the  bare  rock  partly  forms  the 
surface.  (Bald  prairifs.)  The  sandy  ridges  throughout  this 
division  have  a  variety  of  soils,  which,  upon  many  of  the 
ridges,  do  not  differ  from  the  loam  soils  of  other  localities ; 
and  the  table  lands  have  brown  loam  soils.  These  ridges  and 
table  lauds  form  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  monotony  of  the 
prairie  region.  What  are  known  as  post  oak  prairies  in  this 
section,  have  a  yellow  or  mulatto  soil,  with  post  oak  as  the 
most  characteristic  tree.  This  soil  is  a  stiff,  calcareous  loam 
of  yellowish  to  reddish  coloi-s,  with  a  subsoil  oi  red  or  yellow 

•mti«nltotyta<«ll«l«laotlwMre»M«,Mid  tiriwB  its  bum  tnm  ttM  MMk 
color  of  itnlMid*. 
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clay  loam,  whic^  sometimes  becomes  more  sandy  with  increas- 
ing depth. 

The  bottom  soils  of  this  seption  vary  between  very  wide 
limits,  from  stitl",  black  prairie-slough  lands,  to  light  or  rather 
sandy  loams,  which  have  usually  io«im  enough  in  them  to 
make  them  very  strong  and  lasting. 

Along  the  northern  border  of  this  belt,  abed  of  green  aaiid, 
highly  pbosphatic,  comes  to  the  surface,  giving  rise  to  aooMof 
the  most  fertile  lands  of  the  section.  These  lands  are  osiiany 
eomewhat  sandy,  but  are  of  ezceptional  fertility  This  green 
sand  marl  crosses  the  State  approximately  along  a  line  passtag 
through  Pleasant  Hidge,  Eutaw,  Greenslx)ro,  Marioo,  Ham- 
hmg,  Snmmerfleld,  Prattrille  and  Wetumpka.  A  simUar  bed 
of  pboephatio  gveen  sand  oatorope  along  the  smitheni  border 
of  the  prairie  belt. 

The  nUl  Prairies  and  Chnnnenufft/a  Ridge, — A  belt  of 
varying  width  of  lands  of  this  character  fa  asnally  fbond  bor- 
dering the  pn^rie  region  on  the  south  and  its  area  may  be 
given  at  about  1,000  square  miles.  These  ridges  and  knolls 
break  off  towards  the  black  prairies  in  a  series  of  rocky  hiUs, 
along  the  slopes  of  which  the  limy  clays  are  encoontmd  soon 
after  the  summlta  are  left.  These  hills  are  abrupt  knoUs,  with 
a  surftoe  of  yellowish,  teoadoaa  clay  filled  with  white  eooore- 
tions  of  lime.  The  timber  oontlstB  of  red,  post,  and  Spanish 
oakfl,  short  leaf  pine,  sweet  and  sour  gum,  poplar,  white  oak, 
hickory  and  ash,  and  all  the  trees  are  usually  draped  with 
long  moss.  In  many  places  the  hillsides  are  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion and  deeply  gashed  with  gullies,  and  the  surface  in  such 
bare  spots  is  often  strewn  with  fossil  shells. 

A  well  defined  ridge,  which  acts  as  a  divide  between  waters 
flowing  north  and  south,  may  be  followed  without  interruption 
from  Wilcox  county  along  the  line  between  Butler  and 
Lowndes,  through  northern  Crenshaw,  southern  Montgomery, 
and  northern  Pike  into  Bullock  county.  The  northern  face  of 
this  ridge,  overlooking  the  prairies  is  rather  steep  and  abrupt, 
while  southwardly  it  slopes  away  very  gradually,  mei-ging 
imperceptibly  into  the  lonp:  leaf  pine  and  oak  uplands.  In 
Bullock  county,  the  ridge  is  known  as  the  Chunnenuggri  ridge. 
Its  general  surface  is  quite  sandy,  and  the  soils  are  grayish  in 
4X>lor. 
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The  soils  of  the  hill  prairies  are  of  three  types.  The  soils 
of  the  first  kind  exhibit  the  usual  variations  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  the  beds, and  little  further  need  he  said  concern- 
ing them.  The  best  of  them  are  the  brown  or  yellowish  soils, 
which  do  not  ditter  materially  from  the  simihir  soils  of  the 
loaoi  in  other  localities. 

The  two  principal  of  the  soil  varieties  of  the  second  class 
are — 

1.  The  bald  prairie  hills,  on  which  the  soil  is  of  slight 
depth  and  resembles  to  some  extent  the  bald  prairies  of  the 
preceding  division,  but  the  country  is  more  broken  and  the 
hillsides  are  often  badly  waslied. 

2.  The  beeswax  hammocks,  or  beeswax  flatwoods,  the  soil 
of  which  it  a  greenish  yellow,  clay,  timbered  with  blackjack 
oaks  with  a  few  pines.  The  stitt'  and  unmanageable  character 
of  this  kind  of  soil  stands  in  the  way  of  its  successful  culti- 
vation. 

A  third  class  of  soils,  resulting  from  the  intermixture  of 
the  two  olasses  just  mentioned,  exhibits  all  the  grades  between 
the  brown  loams  of  the  uplands  and  the  stiff,  beeswax  soils 
above  mentioned.  Upon  these  mixed  soite,  post  oak  is  a  char- 
acteristio  growth. 

The  surftuse  loam  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  more  or  less  deeply 
tinged  witii  ixoo,  and,  In  some  places,  the  color  becomes  a  dari^ 
red,  and  both  soil  and  subeoil  are  filled  with  concretionary 
peifaftiles  of  brown  Jronore.  These  are  known  in  Alabama  as 
the  red  gravel  lands,  and  are  similar  to  the  Buncombe's  " 
of  Pontotoc  ridge,  in  Mississippi.  While  these  soils  ate  fer- 
tile, they  are  not  so  desirable  as  other  varieties,  since  the 
pebbles  dull  the  plough  and  the  lands  are  very  liable  to  injury 
from  washing. 

The  Blue  Marl  Lands. — ^These  lands  attain  their  greatest 
development  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  along  the  Chat- 
tahoochee i*ange. 

The  greater  part  of  this  territory  presents  the  characters 
of  the  brcncn  loum  uplands  and  of  the  pine  uplands^  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  surface  beds. 

Along  the  Cowikee  and  Bear  creeks,  and  their  tributaries 
in  Russell  and  Barbour  counties,  there  are  level  or  gently  un- 
dulating  tracts  with  a  clayey  soil,  forming  a  kind  of  prairie. 
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These  lands  are  known  as  Cowikee  lands,"  and  on  them  the 
long  leaf  pine  is  a  prominent  tree,  associated  with  hickory, 
white  and  Spanish  oaks,  and,  in  the  lower  places,  with  sweet 
and  sour  gums,  and  maple,  all  covered  with  long  moss.  In 
some  of  these  placet*,  the  short  leaf  pine  replaces  the  long  leaf 
species. 

Topogrnphij^  Products,  Etc. — As  here  used,  the  term 
"prairie"  does  not  always  mean  a  timberless  region, but  refers 
rather  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  "while  under  this  name 
are  included  all  those  parts  of  central  Alabama  where,  the 
prairies  occur,  only  a  part,  and  not  the  largest  part  of  the  area 
is  of  the  genuine  prairie  character. 

The  uniformity  in  the  composition  of  the  rotten  liiDestone» 
the  disintegration  of  the  beds  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  true 
prairie  soils,  has  its  influence  on  the  topogmphy  of  the  reg&oOy 
which  is  a  low  trough,  with  gentle,  undulating  sur&use, 
bounded  north  and  south  by  hills  which  rise  two  to  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  general  prairie  level..  The  monotony 
of  the  region  is  relieved  by  the  occurrence  here  and  there  of 
ridges  and  conical  hills  capped  with  the  pebbles  and  sand  beds 
of  the  drift,  which  at  one  time  overspread  the  entire  region. 
In  much  of  this  region  the  rocks  lie  very  near  the  sarfsoe  and 
large  trees  are  wanting  entirely ;  bat|  on  the  other  hand,  thera 
are  many  fine  groves  of  oaks,  walnut,  poplar,  etc 

In  all  the  prairie  country  the  water  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  lime  and  is  often  insignilloant  in  qnantltyr  snd  for 
a  supply  recourse  is  usually  bad  to  arteaian  weUs  and  eistams 
and,  for  farm  purposes,  to  shallow  ponds.  (Sstems  are  dug 
into  the  limestone  rock  and  usually  no  brick  work  is  neees- 
sary.  Upon  the  ridges  an  adequate  supply  of  pure,  freestone 
water  is  always  to  be  had  and  these  sandy  ridges  are  usually 
chosen  as  the  sites  for  dwelling  houses^  and  often  for  lowiis 
and  villages.  From  the  uniformity  of  level  the  waters  lalBii^ 
upon  this  region  are  very  slowly  dndned  away  and  much  of  it 
soaks  into  the  ground,  converting  it  Into  a  mud,  whkih,  when 
worked  up  by  vehides,  soon  renders  the  roads  nearly  impaaa- 
able.  In  some  parts  of  this  central  prairie  region,  tha  snrfaoe 
Is  more  or  less  hilly,  and  in  some  localitiea,as  in  Little  Texaa, 
in  Lowndes  county,  the  broken  character  of  the  ooontiy  Is 
extreme. 
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Tbe  Uue  marl  lands  characteiittic  of  this  region  in  the 
eastern  part  of  tbe  State,  in  Barbour  and  Russell  counties,  are 
in  topography  much  like  tbe  oak  and  pine  uplands.  This  is 
the  great  cotton  producing  region  of  Alabaoui,  and  bence  its 
name  of  eoiton  It  is*,  also,  the  best  Indian  com  producing 
eeotion  of  tbe  State  these  two  being  its  great  staples.  Many 
erope  besidee  ootton  and  com  are  suooessfuUy  grown  on  these 
blade  landSt  such  sa  wheat,  rye,  oats,  tobaooo,  potatoes,  bariqr 
sogar  oane^  miUek  and  many  of  the  grasses.  Good  pestnrage 
Is  to  be  found  in  very  many  looalities  and  stock  raising  and 
sheep  husbandry  are  profitable.  Timber  is  not  so  abundant  as 
in  the  other  sectums  of  the  State,  but  the  supply  Is  sufficient 
to  all  domestio  purposes,  fm  fence  building,  house  building, 
and  flie  wood.-  The  roads  in  summer  are  bard  and  smooth, 
but  In  winter  heavy.  The  soil  of  the  black  prairies  as  a  rule 
is  of  great  fertility  and  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  soil  Ui 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  heavier  and  more  difficult  of  culti- 
vation than  the  soils  of  the  other  sections  of  the  State.  The 
health  of  the  region  is  as  good  as  the  health  of  rich  lands 
usually  is  and  the  only  diseases  incident  to  it  are  those  super- 
induced by  malaria — a  cause  which  is  rapidly  disappearing 
with  better  drainage  and  more  attention  to  saiiitai y  laws. 

The  Post  Oak  Flatwoods  Reaiion. — The  flutwoods  or  post 
oak  region  enters  Alabama  fium  Mississippi  in  Sumter  county, 
and  extends  across  that  county  and  Marengo  to  about  Prairie 
Blurt"  on  the  Alabama  river.  East  of  the  Alabama  river,  the 
black  clays,  from  which  the  flatwoods  are  derived,  become 
more  limy  and  nfive  rise  to  the  formation  of  true,  black,  prairie 
soils,  such  as  characterize  Prairie  creek  and  parts  of  Pine  Bar- 
ren creek,  in  Wilcox  county.  Beyond  Wilcox,  this  belt  loses 
its  distinctive  characters. 

The  formation  upon  which  the  tiatwoods  and  adjoining 
hills  are  based  is  a  heavy,  dark  gray,  laminated  clay,  and  the 
soil  proper  is  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  this  clay. 
When  wet  by  rains,  this  clay  becomes  a  tenacious,  gray^stiol^ 
mass,  speckled  with  red,  which  in  texture  is  much  like  some  of 
the  clay  of  the  prairie  hills,  but  unlike  them  is  rather  deficient 
in  lime.  .The  prevailing  tree  throughout  the  flatwooda  is  the 
poet  oak  of  long,  lank  habit,  but  the  abort  leaf  pine  and  in 
pUu)es  also,  tbe  black jaek  oak  are  sasodatsd  with  it  The  post 
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mks  nre  bordered  on  the  northern  adgo  by  the  central  prairie 
rt^on  above  described  and  on  tlie  southern  by  the  hilis  o(  the 
brown  loam  on  oak  and  pine  uplands.  These  bills  are  capped 
with  sand  and  other  tnperficial  beds  and  the  washings  from 
the  hills  have  caosed  nomerous  modifloatioiis  In  the  cbaraetsr 
of  the  llatwoods  soils.  These  soils  are  all  defleient  In  v^ge. 
table  matter,  wblob  appears  to  be  a  capital  defect  In  all  tlie 
flncwoods  s<^ls.  The  addition  of  lime  and  the  ploogliing  onder 
of  green  crops  and  deep  coltiTation  are  efidentlj  the  obvioos 
means  of  Improvement  of  these  soils,  thorongh  drainage  being 
fivat  of  all  a  necessity. 

The  Lime  Hills  or  Lower  Prftirle  Eegloii.— This  agii- 
cultoral  division  embraces  portions  of  Choctaw,  Washington, 
Clarke,  Monroe,  Coneonh,  Covington,  Crenshaw  and  Geneva 
counties.  In  the  first  named  four  counties  these  prairie  spots 
are  more  netirly  continuous ;  in  the  others  they  appear,  only 
in  detached  bodies,  often  far  apart.  The  area  Is  put  at  l;:S50 
square  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  this  area  has  the  characters  of  the 

brown  loam  uplands,  or  of  the  pine  hills,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
first  aud  second  bottoms  and  on  the  summits  of  the  lower  liiii> 
that  the  limy  soils  are  to  any  extent  encountered.  The  prairie 
or  limy  spots  are  interspersed  in  such  a  manner  among  ilie 
brown  loam  and  sandy  pine  lands  that  nothing  short  of  a  de- 
tailed map  could  show  their  actual  occurrence.  Unlike  the 
upper  prairie  region,  there  is  in  this  region  cojnparatively  little 
level  land,  except  upon  some  of  the  broader  table  lands  with 
brown  loam  soils.  These  table  lands  break  otf  towards  the 
water  courses  in  a  series  of  hills,  which  are  capped  with  peb- 
bles and  sand,  and  which  are  clothed  with  a  growth  of  Ions: 
leaf  pine  and  blackjack  oak.  Upon  the  table  lands  the  growth 
is  long  and  short  leaf  pine  and  the  usual  variety  of  upland  oaks. 

The  lower  hills,  as  before  stated,  have  here  and  there  the 
peculiar  black'  calcareous  soil  whicli  gives  the  name  to  this 
region,  and  this  soil  extends  usually  to  the  bottom  lands 
below,  where  it  is,  however,  mostly  tempered  with  the  sandy 
washings  from  the  uplands.  The  black  prairie  soils  are  fSD- 
emlly  quite  fertile,  and  most  of  the  hillsides,  usually  very 
steep  where  it  occurs,  are  cleared  and  under  cn]ti?ation. 

In  Choctaw  and  Washington  counties,  near  the  line  of 
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Mississippi,  the  lime  bills  or  ratber  the  prairiA  lands,  are  cbar- 
acteristic  and  numerous,  occupying  occasionally  moderately 
level  tracts  of  luO  acres  or  more.  Towards  tbeeast,  ho\reyer, 
they  diminisb  in  frequency  nnd  continuous  extent,  and  are* 
seen  no  farther  east  than  the  lower  part  of  Crenshaw  county, 
ensept  a  small  traot  in  the  adjoining  lower  comers  of  Geneva 
and  Henry  coontiea ;  but  long  before  this  limit  is  reached  the 
ooontry  bears  almost  esdosively  the  obaiaoter  of  the  long  leaf 
pine  hills,  the  limy  soils  bebug  in  small,  dataebed  bodies. 

The  charaeleristie  soil  of  this  region  is  a  waxy,  gray,  oal* 
eareous  clay  soil,  wbiob  becouMs  black  when  mixed  with  vege- 
table matter.  This  soil  is  stiff  and  diffioolt  to  cnltivate,  but  is 
very  productive,  and  is  quite  similar  to  some  of  the  plairie 
soils  of  the  upper  prairie  region. 

A  second  variety  is  of  loose  texture  and  black  color,  often 
fnUof  small  rounded  fragments  of  limestone,  some  of  which 
are  very  soft  and  crumble  easily  lietween  the  Angers.  This 
soil,  which  characterizes  the  shell  prairies,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  this  division,  and  rarely  faiU  to  yield  excellent  crop^  of 
either  com  or  cotton. 

A  third  variety  of  soil  common  in  this  region  is  admixed 
one — a  stitf,  waxy,  reddisl]  or  chocolate  colored  clayey  mate- 
rial, (liilicult  ol  cultivation,  but  fertile,  and  in  most  respects 
similar  to  the  post  oak  prairie  soil  of  the  upper  prairie  region, 
which  it  resembles  not  only  in  its  mode  of  formation,  but  also 
in  its  timber,  which  is  mostly  post  oak,  associated  with  some 
short  leaf  pine,  hickory,  bweet  gum  and  dogwood,  all  draped 
with  long  moss. 

The  Lone:  Leaf  Pine  Region.— This  region  has  an  area 
of  about  7,790  square  miles,  and  may  be  subdivided  into  the 
lony  leaf  pine  hills:  the  rolling  and  op€n  pine  wootU  and  lime 
einlc  region^  and  the  pine  jiats. 

Long  Leaf  Pine  Hills. — The  northern  border  of  the  long 
leaf  pine  region  differs  from  the  rest  of  it  chiefly  in  being  oon- 
fliderably  more  broken.  In  agricultural  characters  this  divis- 
ion does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  next  succeeding,  and 
the  characteristic  soils  will  be  described  under  that  bead. 

Boiling  and  Open  J*ine  Woods  and  Lime  i^ini:  Jtegion,^ 
This  region  includes  parts  of  the  following  counties :  Wash- 
ington, Mobile,  Baldwin,  Chirke,  Monroe,  Conecuh,  £scambia. 
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Oofington,  Oofftt,  Genen,  Dale  and  Heorj,  and  —tnMWi  «& 
area  of  <Ky570  sqnava  miles. 

The  prevailing  noil  of  this  ragioB  is  saady,and  of  a  gray  or  - 
'  ash  color.  In  the  bettor  spots  the  eoler  Is  a  dark  gray.  The 
botiloni  lands  have^  as  a  nde,  light  sandy,  but  productive  sdb. 

Upon  the  uplands  thronghcQt  this  division,  the  prevailing 
timber  growth  is  the  long  leaf  pine,  associated  with  little  or 
4  no  uodergrowth,  bat  with  blackjack,  turkey  and  high  gnmnd 
willow  oaks  and  some  hickories,  upon  the  sterile  sandy  ridges 
the  growth  is  stunted  and  scrubby  oaks  of  several  species  are 
associated  with  the  scrubby  pines.  The  usual  timber  growth  in 
the  bottom  lands  consists  of  magnolia,  bay,  ti-ti,  sweet-leaf, 
juniper,  star  anise,  laurel, sweet  shrub,  etc.  The  open  swamps 
in  the  region  have  the  richest  and  most  varied  herbace<'>us  Horn. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  in  jjeneral  quite  rolling,  with 
no  great  differences  in  elevation.  'I'he  absence  of  all  under- 
brush in  many  of  the  pine  forests  enables  one  to  see  for  irreat 
distances  between  the  straight  trunks  of  the  pines,  and  over 
the  rolling  land  thus  unobstructed  by  undergrowth  a  wagon 
may  be  driven  in  any  direction  without  following  any  beaten 
track.  The  pines  shade  the  ground  compamtively  little  and  a 
great  variety  of  grasses  and  leguminous  plants  Houri^  and 
give  sustenance  to  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Pine  FUits. — Towards  the  gulf  coast  the  rolling  pine  lands 
sink  away  into  low  pine  barrens,  in  which  the  true  growth 
consists  of  the  long  leaf  pine  and  the  so-called  Cuban  pine, 
and  with  these  a  smaller  growth  of  several  species  of  ilex,  etc. 
The  low,  wet  margins  of  the  ponds  support  a  varied  and  beau- 
tiful herbaceous  growth.  The  soil  here  is  sandy  and  sour, 
little  suited  to  cultivation,  and  cotton  is  not  planted.  The 
settlements  are  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  streams. 

The  coast  plain  and-  the  islands  off  the  coast  have  gener* 
ally  a  soil  of  drifting  sands,  destitute  of  timber,  but  sofopori- 
ing  a  few  characteristic  shrubs  and  lesser  plants.  The  pine 
flats  are  limited  to  the  lower  parts  of  Mobile  and  Baldwin 
coonfeies  as  a  body,  but  low  pine  barrens  of  vary  simihir  nafenie 
are  seen  further  inland. 

•  JProdneu,  Vlimate^  isT/c— The  soils  ol  the  long  leaf  pine 
region  sie  light,  thin  and  sandy,  as  a  rule;  and,  as  yet,  have 
no  very  great  agrieultoral  value.  Still,  there  are  many  leitUe 
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loealHiM  in  this  saetioa:  notably  in  the  ridier  oonnties  of 
BntlM-t  Monroot  CUrke,  iind  Choetaw^  wliioh  amply  reward  the 
husbandman  fdr  hU  labor. 

These  pine  lands — thin  though  they  be^-are  susceptible  of 
great  and  oomparatiyely  easy  and  inexpensive  improvement, 
and  have  of  late  years  very  much  increased  in  value  for  mar- 
ket gardening  purposes,  and  will  continue  to  increase  with 
advancing  railroad  facilities,  and  the  demand  for  early  vege- 
tables for  the  northern  markets.  The  means  of  their  enrich- 
ment lie  immediately  at  hand,  in  the  pine  straw  which  falls 
annually,  and  the  marls  of  this  section  which,  with  this  straw, 
make  an  admirable  and  inexpensive  compost. 

From  the  nature  of  its  soil,  this  pine  region  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  root  crops  and  the  growing  of  vegetables. 
Sugar  cane,  which  has  entered  extensively  into  its  economy 
since  the  war,  is  grown  here  (^uite  extensively,  and  its  products 
rival,  in  quality,  those  of  the  famous  Louisiana  cane.  The 
sweet  potato  may  be  said  to  arrive  at  perfection  here — and  its 
line  >f'itti.-i  are  celebrated,  both  for  size  and  taste.  No  where 
does  the  watermelon  do  so  well,  except  upon  the  eiiually  as 
sandy  soils  of  New  Jersey.  For  size  and  iiavor,  the  water- 
melons of  this  section  are  unsurpassed.  The  other  melon 
crops  do  equally  as  well. 

Nearly  all  the  varieties  of  vegetables  can  be  sucoeesfolly 
ooltivRted  upon  these  soils,  and  their  yield  in  this  respect 
never  fails  to  exoite  surprise— producing  far  in  exoeia  of  rieher 
bat  stiifer,  and  less  porona  soils.  To  the  ezpeiienoed  gar- 
dener, tlds  region,  wherever  railroad  faoilities  are  at  hand, 
presents  ao  inviting  field  for  the  growinsr  of  early  vegetables 
iknr  northern  markets.  Already,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mo- 
bile, this  industry  is  assnmhig  large  proportions.*  The  lands 
anmnd  Mobile  are  identical  with  those  tluoQghoat  the  rest  of 
this  seotkm.  Here,  and  elsewhere  in  this  sectioD,  the  season 
is  from  foor  to  six  wesks  in  advance  of  the  season  in  higher 
latitndes;  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  these  early  TQg- 
elablea— the  prodneera  finding  no  difilonlty  in  dispoeing  of 
prodncts.  The  railroads  leaving  Mobile^  recognizing  the  im- 
portance to  them  as  well  as  to  ttie  prodneers  of  this  growing 


•  For  the  ^hipMientt of  e»rlir  rtpetablwi  fioin  Molille  during  Uw  year  laiMt. 
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industry,  extend  to  ite  development  all  the  aid  in  their  power, 
and  by  reduced  freight  charges— which  will  decrease  jvs  ship- 
ments increase,  and  in  a  greater  ratio — enable  the  producer  to 
realize  a  fair  profit. 

Tiie  growing:  of  early  fruits  for  northern  markets  is  also  a 
promising  industry  in  this  region,  and  the  shipments  of  such 
show  a  large  increase  with  each  year.  The  peach  is  perfectly 
at  home  in  Alabama,  and  no  where  mure  so  than  in  this  pine 
region.  Here,  witii  proper  culture  and  attention,  it  reaches 
perfection.  Here  it  ripens  from  one  month  to  six  weeks  ear- 
lier than  it  does  in  the  north  and  west:  and  early  shipments 
And  a  ready  and  remunerative  sale  in  those  markets.  The 
shipments  of  the  earlier  kinds  commence  the  last  week  in  May, 
and  are  continued,  with  the  other  varieties  in  saccession,  to 
the  middle  of  July.  G«rtaiB  varieties  of  tho  pear  also  do  well 
in  this  region  with  pioper  coltnn,  and  shipmente  of  the  early 
kinds  to  northern  markets  pay  well. 

The  stitiwberry  grows  finely  and  produces  abundantly  is 
this  section,  and  early  shipments  make  remimenitive  retoms. 
The  fig  doeii  well  here,  also ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  in 
time,  this  region  should  not  become  a  lai'ge  shipper  of  this  deli- 
oioiis  fmit  in  its  dried  state.  The  little  blm  Jig  of  this  aeetion 
it  tmsnrpaMed  lor  flavor.  On  the  ooait  below  Mobile  very  flue 
native  orangee  are  prodooed.  Many  otiier  fniiti  do  weii  in  this 
aeetion ;  only  tlioee  for  wfaieh  it  ie  peenlitriy  adapted  liaviBg 
been  enomeimted  above.  Cotton,  oom  and  oats  also  do  ration- 
ably weU, with JodioioQt  manoring tad  cnltivation.  Tliefortet 
gfo'wtb  of  long-leaved  or  yellow  pine  aflbrdt  an  abondanoe  of 
tnperior  and  teotttibte  Inmber  for  feneing,  bonte  building,  etc^ 
while  exeellent  fnel  it  abondant  in  the  tonibby  oalc  and  other 
gnuvea  nearly  ef  try  where  interspersing  this  seotion. 

The  roads  are  smooth  and  hard :  esetUent  in  winter  and 
tUBuner.  Its  water  it  abondant,  pare»  and  whdlseome;  and 
the  health  of  theee  high,  dry,  pfane  lands  eqoal  to  that  of  any 
region  in  the  wortd.  The  exudations  from  its  grand  old  for- 
ests of  pine  are  life-giving,  and  a  snre  saf^goard  againat  tboaer 
great  deetr^yera—eoBoomption  and  oholera.  Inttiebsasflcent  • 
Order  of  natare— 4ui  order  whioh  does  not  give  to  any  one  seo- 
tion all  the  advantages,  and  to  another  all  the  disadvantages 
of  llfe-^it  seems  decreed  that  those  locations  the  least  fertile 
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should  be  the  most  heiUtbfui,  and  .those  the  ricbesC  the  most 
WiiiUing  in  this  regard. 

So  genial  is  the  cliniate  of  this  pine  belt,  its  summer  heats 
terapereil  by  the  moist,  sweet  breezes  ot  the  gulf,  which  con- 
tinually blow  over  it  during  the  heated  term,  and  its  winters 
.modemted  by  the  influence  of  that  great  river  in  the  ocean — 
the  warm  GuU  Stream,  that  vegetation  ia  almost  perennial, 
and  crop  succeeds  to  crop  with  scarcely  any  Intermission. 

AUuviml  KegiOB. — Under  this  head  may  be  ineluded  the 
aeoond  bottoms,  or  hammooka  of  the  variona  rivers  and  larger 
streams  of  the  State;  the  swamps  and  annually  overflowed 
lands,  or  first  bottoms  of  the  same  streams ;  and  the  sands 
and  saline  marshes  of  the  coast. 

Second  jBMlom*.— The  yellowish  loam  constituting  the 
upper  layers  of  these  deposits  often  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet 
makes  usually  a  soil  of  great  fertility  and  underlies  most  of 
the  fine  river  phintations  of  former  and  present  times. 

Rictr  tSvanip$  and  Tirst  ^o<tofn«.— These  deposits  have 
already  been  spoken  of  in  some  detail  in  the  geological  article, 
Part  Eleventh,*  and  little  more  need  be  said  conoeming  them. 
Below  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  the 
waters  of  these  streams  reach  the  bay  of  Mobile  by  several 
channels,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Mobile  river,  but  the 
Tensas  and  Middle  rivers  and  others  diverge  from  the  main 
stream  and  form  a  kind  of  delta  region,  low.  flat  and  subject 
to  overflow,  generally  covered  with  a  growth  of  cypress.  Near 
the  bay  this  swamp  assumes  the  character  rather  of  a  marsh, 
in  which  the  courses  of  the  stream  are  often  nearly  indistin- 
guishable. These  swamps  are  uncultivated  aixl  have  in  drier 
spots,  besides  the  cypress,  tupelo  gum  and  several  species  of 
poplar,  elms,  palmetto,  etc.  In  the  delta  region,  and  also  along 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  are  found  numerous  shell  heaps  accumu- 
lated by  human  agency.  These  heaps  are  now,  generally, 
either  wholly  or  partially  submerged,  showing  that  the  sub- 
sidence of  this  part  of  the  State  is  now  in  progress. 

Valine  Marshes  of  the  Coast.— These  are  found  only  in 
the  counties  of  ^lobile  and  Baldwin,  'i'hey  are  without  tim- 
ber, but  have  a  herbaceous  growth  chiefly  of  rushes  and 
sedges,  which  is  characteristic.   The  muck  of  decayed  vege- 

*  Set  paiet  483.  iMCr*. 
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table  matter  Irom  the  miirshes  may  ofteo  be  applied  with 
profit  to  the  sandy  soils  whioh  adjoin  them  and  the  marshes 
themaeWes  in  other  States  have  sometimes  been  redaimed  for 
cultivation.  The  area  of  sea-marsh  in  Alabama,  on  aoooimt  ef 
comparatiTeiy  limited  extent  of  coast,  is  neeessarily  small, 
and  few,  if  any,  attempts  have  been  ma^  towards  redamaHoB. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said,  that  of  the  land  of  tiie  States 
a  considerable  amount  is  Gotemment  Isnd,  and  iubjeet  to 
entry  under  the  National  Homestead  and  Pre-emption  laws,  at 
nominal  figures ;  while  of  the  land  held  by  indiTiduals«  only 
about  one-third  is  in  cultivation,  the  balance  being  unoutti- 
▼ated,  or  primitive  wood-land.  Besides  this  available  land 
lt/in(/  oiit^  to  use  a  common  erpression,  there  are  many  huge 
and  small  farms,  under  good  cultivation,  in  all  portions  of  the 
State,  which  may  be  rented  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
years,  or  even  longer,  at  prices  ranging  from  one  to  three 
dollars  an  acre,  according  to  locality  and  improvement:  or 
purchased  on  long  time,  and  from  ¥2.50  to  SI 5.00  an  acre. 
While  ahnost  every  crop,  known  and  cultivateil,  can  be  grown 
in  this  State,  its  great  staples  have  been  cotton,  corn,  wheat 
and  oats.  Since  the  war,  in  many  portions  of  the  State,  rice, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  millet,  chufas,  and  the  grasses  have  en- 
tered largely  into  the  farming  economy,  yielding  tine  returns. 

The  rainfall  of  Alabama  averages  about  52  inches  annually, 
and  is  so  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year  and  over  the 
whole  State,  that  irrigation  is  not  required  at  all,  and  our 
farmers  are  saved  this  great  and  expensive  burder  which  rests 
upon  the  farmers  in  the  northwest.  Here,  we  have  not  the 
periodical  visitations  of  the  grasshopper  as  they  do  in  the 
northwest,  coming  as  the  plague  in  Egypt  to  eat  up  the  sub- 
stance of  the  land.  Nor  have  we  their  vast  prairies  and  tree- 
less plains,  with  their  accompanying  northers — rude  blasts 
from  the  frigid  zone,  both  in  and  out  of  season. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  in  no  section  of  the 
union,  is  intelligent  agriculture  more  certain  of  reward  than 
in  Alabama,  find  while  we  may  not  have  the  richest  soils, oors 
are  safe  and  reasonably  sure  of  an  honest  return.* 

•  Th0  mfttMteto  o.*  this  artleto  Invt  li«en  taken  chiefly  f mm  the  vwy  valttbto 
acrfcaltural  report  for  the  year<*  1881  and  1882  publUhed  by  £ng:«ne  Allen  Smith, 
Fli.  D.,  Stata  Geoioj;ist,  and  cooden«eU  by  the  aathor  of  this  Haxu  Book,  with  mmu« 
•nr  aildltioM.  RtfMWM  lii  maito  to  thta  admlmbto  repott  fbr  mora  •xitwM 
tefoffaittfekm  in  ragwil  to  tlit  •ftieultoiml  fHttuim  nf  tiM  SlMt. 
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PART  THIRTEENTH. 


THE  FORESTS  OF  ALABAMA  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS* 


Originally,  the  territory  of  the  ^^t.ite  of  Ahxbanui  was,  with 
the  exception  of  a  comparatively  teniall  area  of  prairie  land 
and  grassy  savannahs  in  the  southern  portion  of  its  centre,  an 
almost  unbroken  forest.  Much  oi  this  forest  still  exists  :  >oiiU' 
of  it  culled  of  its  large>t  growth,  but  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion as  yet  scarcely  touched  by  the  axe.  Fully  one-half  of  the 
hind  in  the  State  owned  by  individuals,  is  still  woodland. 

The  heaviest  tinil)ered  lands  are  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  within  the  great  maritime  pine  belt,  where  the 
forest  area  amounts  to  sixty-six  per  cent.;  in  the  central  coun- 
ties, situated  m  the  prairie  region  and  embracing  the  cotton 
belt,  it  amounts  to  forty-tive  per  cent.;  in  the  broken  moun- 
tainous part,  embracing  the  mineral  region  and  extending  to 
the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  river,  to  nearly  seventy  per  cent.; 
and  in  the  northern  part,  with  the  rich  agrioultui-al  land  in 
the  Tennessee  valley,  to  sixty  per  cent. 

According  to  the  distiibutioa  of  the  prevailing  trees,  deter- 
mined  by  climatic  influences,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
topographic  features  of  the  country*  the  forests  of  thie  State 
pceeent  three  characteristic  regions.  Distinct  as  they  are  by 
peenliar  featarest  their  boondariee  cannot  be  defined  by  a  dis- 
ikM^  line  one  xegioD  passing  almost  imperceptibly  into  the 
other. 

The  first,  or  lower,  region  is  formed  by  the  great  pine  belt 
of  the  Gulf  coast— the  coothimitton  of  the  immense  pine  forest 

•Vor  Hm  vm/nSUag  ttntor  tfoM  ta  «Mk  of  «lw  eoutiM  of  tto  Soita,  iMfw 
3Br-338,  onto.  8m.  abio.  Part  Twelfth."  iiaf{t«  lpa-4lt,  cni^.  tat  tht  iltotrfltttClM  of 
tiinliortiOM  In  tiM  State,  i>y  diTisionii. 
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which  ttstends  from  the  enstern  bank  of  the  MboiMippi  to  the 
shores  of  the  AUaotic  ocean.  It  oo?ers  the  soathem  part, 
Quinterruptedly,  from  ssst  to  west,  asd  extends  from  one  huq* 
dred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  mUes  into  the  interior.  This 
area  is  almost  extdnsively  oocupied  eoniferoos  trees— the 
undulating  dry  and  sandy  uplands  entirely  by  the  long 
leaved,^  or  yellow  pine,  the  most  important  while  mo«it  valaable 
of  our  timber  trees,  which  arrlres  here  at  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion. On  the  lands  more  level  and  with  a  substratum  more 
retentive  of  moisture,  it  is  accompanied  by  tlie  pond  pine,  and 
the  loblolly,  or  old  tield  pine.  VoUowing  the  sandy  and  grav- 
elly deposits  of  the  drift,  the  limits  of  that  formation  determine 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  pine  region,  proper.  A  growth 
of  pine  trees,  however,  prevails  wherever  the  siliceous  constit- 
uents of  the  drift  soil  rain<rle  with  the  outcrops  of  the  tertiary 
strata.    This  is  the  *?reat  timber  region  of  the  State. 

The  products  of  this  forest  of  yellow  [»ine  are  assuming 
every  year  a  ijreater  iniportant-e  to  the  business  of  the  Gulf 
ports,  and  the  exports  from  .MoDile  of  sawed  luniher,  square 
timber,  spars,  shingles  and  naval  stores,  shows  annually  a 
rapid  increase.'* 

The  average  height  of  the  yellow  pine  in  the  virg-in  forest  is 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  for  two-thirds  of  its  height.  It  is  of  slow  growth,  par- 
ticularly at  the  later  periods  of  its  life.  According  to  the  num- 
ber of  annual  rings,  trees  of  the  above  dimensions  must  have 
reached  an  age  of  sixty  to  seven  years.  The  reproduction  of  a 
tree  from  the  seed,  furnishinf.^  an  equal  supply  of  timber, 
would  at  this  rate  take  about  two  generations.  It  is  a  poor 
seeder.  In  unfruitful  years,  a  forest  of  "hundreds  of  miles 
may  be  i-ansacked  without  finding  a  single  cone.  Taken  from 
the  flat  and  moist  lands,  and  it  is  replaced  almost  exclusively  - 
by  the  pond  and  old  field  pine ;  the  hilly,  broken,  dry  upland, 
denuded  of  the  grand  old  pine  forest)  is  with  surprising  rapid- 

oovered  by  a  dense  and  scrubby  growth  of  blackjack,  tur* 
key  oaky'scarlet  and  upland  willow  oak^  above  which,  seldom 
a  young  yellow  pine  raises  its  head,  crowned  with  its  large 
white-fringed  terminal  bud«  Full  of  restnous  juices,  through 
all  stages  of  its  life,  the  young  trees  are  not  as  able  to  with- 

•  For  exiMifftiior  tlww  •rtieleti  fcwin  MOMte  !■  ttefcftr  lMl<4tt,  ace  |M(t  911^  miCt* 
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ttuDcl  the  nigging  flm  that  aomisUy  dovnitate  the  wnoda,  ae 
the  leas  reninoiM  epedee,  and  the  deeidnoiie  leafed  trees;  he> 
siden  that  behig  moeh  «lower  growtht  this  Doble  tree  ia 
doomed  to  extinction,  If  not  protected  hy  the  aid  of  man.  On 
tracts  sheltered  from  the  invasion  of  flre^  groves  of  young 
trees,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  can  be  observed  aroond 
Mobile,  testifying  that  its  eiisteneet  for  the  future  can  in  some 
measure  be  secured,  if  protected  from  these  destraotive  in- 
fluences, unnecessarily  caused  by  man. 

The  other  spedes  of  pines  found  in  this  region  are  of  little 
importance  to  agriculture  or  commerce.  Of  considerably 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  yellow  pine,  and  of  a  soft  and 
sappy  wood,  they  have,  aa  timber  trees,  but  small  value.  On 
account  of  their  rapid  growth,  they  are^  however,  impoi*tant 
resources  of  lire  wood,  and  of  a  lumber  of  inferior  quality,  lit 
for  ordinary  purposes,  as  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  etc. 

Xext  to  the  yellow  pine  in  importance,  follows  the  cypress. 
It  grows  in  fpre^t  abundance  on  the  perpetually  overflowed 
bankH  of,  and  in  the  marshes  skirting,  the  rivers  in  the  tide 
water  rejjion,  as  well  iuj  the  deep  inundated  swamps  in  the 
pine  region  from  which  issue  the  feeders  of  the  innumerable 
creeks  that  water  the  pine  belt.  Here,  it  readies  fjigantic  di- 
Diensions — trunks  from  a  hundred  and  more  feet  in  heiL,du, 
and  from  twenty-tive  to  forty  feet  in  circumference  above  the 
conical  base,  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  forest  swamps  of 
the  Tensas  river.  Logs,  of  tliree  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  are 
often  floated  down  to  the  shingle  yards  and  saw  mills  of  Mo- 
bile. Its  lumber  finds  a  variety  of  application.  It  is  mostly 
sawed  into  planks  for  exportation,  lately  in  increasing  (juan- 
titles;  much  of  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  doors,  window- 
sashes,  and  other  cabinet  work,  and  in  that  of  shingles.  For 
posts,  it  is  scarcely  rivaled,  resisting  the  action  of  water  for 
ages. 

The  juniper  is  found  in  great  perfection  on  the  low  land 
skirting  our  great  rivers,  and  in  the  large  forest  swamps  ot 
the  low  pine  barrens,  preferring  a  partially  inundated  soil. 
Soft,  light,  easily  worked,  of  a  tine  grain  admitting  of  high 
finish  and  pleasing  hue,  when  well  seiusoned  its  wood  offers  the 
flnest  material,  particularly  for  the  manufacture  of  hoUowware. 

The  live  oak  has  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  timber  here.  The 
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excellent  finalities  of  its  wood,  particularly  fitting  it  for  ship 
building,  has,  like  everywhere  else  on  the  Gulf  coast,  led  to  a 
rapid  destruction  of  the  stately  groves  that  extended  alon^ 
our  seashore. 

The  black  jack,  turkey  oak,  Spanish  oak,  upland  willow 
oak,  and  a  more  or  less  scrubby  growth  of  black  and  red  oaks, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  hickory,  form  the  second  growth  on  the 
denuded  dry  pine  land.    These  furnish  the  supply  of  hard  tire- 
wood.    The  growth  of  these  trees  on  the  poor  looking  lands  is 
indeed  surprising,  forming,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  when 
protected  from  tire,  tine  large  groves.    The  water  ash,  growing 
with  the  sweet  bay  and  juniper,  in  the  low,  inundated  swamps, 
must  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  trees  furnishing  much  of  the 
fire  wood.    The  light,  yet  tenaceous,  wood  of  the  sweet  bay,  is 
much  used  for  hroi>m  handles.  The  grand  ;ind  solder  monotony 
that  characterizes  the  pine  forest,  finds  a  pleasant  relief  in  the 
thickets  and  glades  of  evergreen  shrubs  and  various  smaller 
trees  which  fringe  the  water  e<^urses  and  swamps.    The  red 
bay,  sweet  bay,  small  gum  treet,  wax  myrtle;  with  a  dense 
growth  of  the  ti-ii^  interspersed  by  dahoons,  hollvs,  and  red 
maple,  intertwined  by  a  variety  of  climbers  and  vioes,  thorny, 
like  those  beloogiDg  to  the  different  kinds  of  smilax,  adorned 
with  flowers,  as  the  yellow  jesSMoine,  the  gn*aceful  wistaria 
and  peculiar  crosAvine,  form  impregnable  thickets.   The  lands 
above  high  water,  in  the  maritime  plains  of  the  pine  region, 
with  a  soil  richer  in  vegetable  mould,  are  the  home  of  the  lotty 
magnolias,  the  live  oak,  water  oak,  associated  with  the  pond 
pins.  These  are  called  hammook  lands.   They  harbor  an  un- 
dergrowth of  shrubbery  unsurpassed  in  variety  and  beauty* 
There  the  sweet  ilUdum,  and  the  calycantbus,  or  spioe  shrub 
are  found,  with  rkdi  bkiomiiig  andromedas,  blueberries,  asaUas* 
and  the  gorgeously  blooming  kalmia,  or  sheepslaurel.  There 
the  fragraDt  storaz  shrubs,  the  delieate  halesia  and  fHoge  tree 
with  the  oyriDa,  stnartia  and  otothra,  unfold  thdr  snowy 
flowers,  with  many  others,  deUgfatlng  the  eye,     the  riohness 
'  of  their  blomn,  from  the  earliest  bsginning  of  the  spring  to  the 
end  of  the  summer,  ofltering  a  lasting  feast  to  the  bee,  wiiieh 
for  the  largest  part*' of  the  year  is  here  fcrand  to  gattier  the 
sweet  treasores,  distilled  in  the  flowery  caps.  As  a  honey  pro- 
ducing  country,  this  district  can  be  soaroely  rivaled. 
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Where  the  Umestoiiee  and  the  nuurls  of  the  terllfiry  and  cre- 
taceous formation  begin  to  prevail,  free  from  the  cover  of 
sandy  drift  soil,  the  second  forest-region  of  the  State  is  entered. 
Here  the  evergreens  give  way  to  the  largely  preponderating 
trees  with  deciduous  leaves,  and  the  pine  is  confined  to  the 
poor  ridges  and  thinnest  soils.  The  forest  growth  is  originally 
interrupted  by  more  or  less  extensive  savannas.  The  post  oak 
covers,  in  extensive  tracts,  the  stiifer  calcareous  soils.  White 
oaks,  the  overeup  oak,  and  the  willow  oak,  with  ash  trees, 
elms,  walnuts  and  hickories,  cover  the  richer  black  lands,  com- 
posing fine  woods,  full  of  useful  timber  of  large  dimensions. 
As  a  timber  region  for  export,  It  has  yet  no  importance,  only  a 
limited  quantity  of  oak  staves  reach  the  seaboard  by  the  Mo- 
bile and  Tonibigbee  rivers.  The  richest  agricultural  districts 
of  the  State  are  embraced  in  these  regions.  At  Its  northern 
limits  it  borders  upon  a  deposit  of  drift,  which  traverses  the 
State  from  northwest  to  southeast,  four  to  iive  miles  wide  at  its 
southern,  reaching  gradually  towards  its  northera  end  a  widtli 
of  thirty  to  thirty-tlve  miles.  Ijke  the  great  coast  pine  belt, 
it  is  covered  with  an  almost  continuous  forest  of  the  yellow 
.pine,  whose  products  so  far  serve  only  to  supply  the  demand 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

Beyniid  this  drift  belt,  in  the  eastern  lialf  of  the  State,  the 
generous  red  lands  of  the  metaniorphic  region  are  covered, 
where  not  deprived  of  it  by  cultivation,  with  magniticent  oak 
forests.  Here,  at  an  altitude  of  from  SOU  to  1,'JOO  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Gulf,  the  types  of  a  southern  vegetation  are 
missing,  but  the  occurrence  of  the  water  and  willow  oak,  the 
overeup  and  Spanish  oak,  tis  well  as  the  frequency  of  large  yel- 
low pines,  which  cover  the  crests  of  the  elevated  rocky  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  the  more  barren  hills  with  a  rocky,  siliceous 
soil,  still  impress  on  this  region,  a  southern  character.  The 
latter  tree  is  replaced,  giadually,  towards  the  north,  by  the 
short  leaved  pine,  which  furnishes,  in  the  upper  district,  a 
great  part  of  the  lumber  of  excellent  quality.  The  more  sterile 
and  broken  mountainous  country,  east  and  west,  embracing 
the  mineral  lands  of  the  State,  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
black  and  red  oaks,  the  smooth  hickory,  sparsely  intermixed 
with  scrub  pines.  In  the  more  elevated  ranges,  the  mountain 
chestnut  oaks,  and  the  chestnut  tree,  prevail,  the  latter  rapidly 
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dying  out.  The  numerous  fertile  valleys  are  harboriiig  tine 
woocis.  Composed  of  trees  delighting  in  a  richer  soil. 

The  third  and  most  northern  sylvan  reprion  of  the  State 
begins  with  the  limestone  formation  of  the  Tennessee  vallef- 
Species  of  the  woody  Yfigetation,  chmctertstlo  ol  the  lower 
latitudett,  are  no  more  seen,  or  wlien  met  with,  as  dwarfed 
stragglers.  The  maples,  the  tall  hickories,  the  stately  elms, 
walnnts,  wild  cherry,  hackberries,  nettle  trees,  with  shady 
gioTes  of  beech,  make  up  the  forest  growth,  bearing  the  same 
chameter  aa  tlie  forest  flora  of  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Appalachian  motintains,  soath  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  sooth- 
em  magnolias  are  represented  here  by  the  umbrella  tree,  the 
oocnmber  tree,  and  the  mighty  white  poplar,  or  toUp  tree. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  article,  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  obtain  any  very  late  and  accurate  statistics  as  to  the 
amount  of  timber  still  standing  in  the  State ;  but  the  following 
is  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department,  of  such  timber  in  1886 : 


FEKT  U.  M. 

I^:a»t  of  Perdiilo  rlrer   4J>Sj.no0.0oo 

We«t  of  Penlido  river   XjmSMfi» 

RAgtonsof  mtxMdgrowKh  Wjmjmm 

Ontnlplne  1>«lt   I.TSO.ono.onfl 

CooM  zf  rer  Uasln   90J,OOa.ooo 

SrortlnrwMra  distrtet   Ijmmfn 

Total  t   IMM^MMN 


The  Northwestern  Lumberman^  a  standard  authority,  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  published  in  1890  a  complete  directory  to 
the  lumber  mills  in  Alabama,  with  the  capacity  of  each. 

According  to  this  authority  there  were  in  tiie  State  in  1890, 
the  following  number  of  saw  mills  and  woo<l-\vorking  estab- 
ments  ;  saw  mills,  loo;  planing  mills,  04;  shingle  mills,  11 ; 
door,  sash,  and  blind  factories,  10;  box  factories,  2;  stave  and 
heading  mills,  3. 

Of  the  saw  mills,  13  had  a  daily  capacity  of  from  1,000  to 
5,000  feet;  55,  of  from  5,000  to  10,000;  45,  of  from  10,000  to 
25,000;  30,  of  from  25,000  to  50,000  feet;  10,  of  from  60,000 
to  100,000  feet  and  2  of  from  100,000  to  '200,000. 

Nearly  all  the  saw  mills  in  the  ^State  cut  yellow  pine  lum- 
ber, but  there  are  some  that  cut  both  yellow  pine  and  hard- 
woods, and  a  few  that  cut  hardwoods  exclusively. 

The  saw  mills  located  at  Mobile,  or  on  streams  and  rail- 
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roadii  tributary  to  Mobile  imd  Pensacola,  and  the  mills  in 
southeastern  Alabama,  tributary  to  Appalucblcola,  saw  chieily 
for  foreign  markets. 

All  thea»e  mills  prepare  wbat  is  called  «*sawn  lumber,**  a 
very  desirable  olass  of  yellow  pine  lumber,  which  has  almost 
completely  driven  ••hewn,'*  or  hand  prepared  timber,  out  of 
the  foreign  markets.  These  mills  are  well  fitted  up  and  can 
saw  from  40,000  to  160,000  feet  of  such  ••timber"  per  day. 
The  making  of  such  timber**  is  comparatively  a  new  indus- 
try. *•  Hewn  "  stuff  has  been  exported  for  fifty  or  more  years, 
but  ••sawn  **  has  gained  a  name  for  itself  within  the  past  ten 
years.  The  seasons  have  been  of  varying  prosperity  and  at 
times  very  large  profits  have  ^>een  made.  There  has  never 
been  a  losing  season.  . 

The  south  coast  lumber  mills  saw  for  the  foreign  market 
chiefly,  but  not  exclusively ;  and  they  are  frequently  eng;iged 
also  in  sawing  timber. 

Most  of  the  flooring  mills  and  the  other  niilU  of  the  State 
tlicit  dress  lumber  are  located  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  along 
the  lines  of  tlie  niilroiids,  but  some  few  are  located  at  Mobile 
and  on  the  gulf  coast. 

Most  of  the  product  in  ceiling  and  flooring  (dressed  and 
matched)  goes  to  the  northern  and  northwestern  markets. 
The  product  of  the  coast  flooring  mills  goes  mostly  eastward, 
chiefly  by  water  and  some  by  rail. 

The  mills  of  the  interior  of  Alabama  send  out  car  stutf, 
such  as  sills,  framing,  etc.,  and,  from  report,  it  seems  that 
yellow  pine  is  as  good  as  oak  for  this  purpose.  At  any  rate,  a 
great  deal  of  pine  is  being  used  in  car  building,  and  the  mills 
in  the  short  leaf  pine  country  are  reaping  a  harvest  from  the 
business. 

The  shingle  product  of  Alabama  is  almost  entirely  of 
yellow  pine  and  cypress,  and  is  marketed  in  nearly  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  much  of  it  is  shipped  to  foreign 
ports.  The  exports  of  shingles  from  the  port  of  Mobile,  alone, 
in  the  year  1891-92  were  176,000^000.  - 
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PART  FOURTEENTH. 


THE  IRON  AND  IRON  WORKS  OF  ALABAMA. 


In  the  extent  iiiul  <[U;ility  of  its  iron  ore  deposits,  Alabama 
is  one  ot  the  richest  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  great  mineral  wealth  has  been,  in  the  past  twelve 
years,  the  means  of  attracting  to  the  State  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  capital  for  investment  in  its  iron  lands  and  iron 
producing  enterprises.  The  greatest  activity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  southern  pig  li-on  industry  during  this  time  was 
in  Alabama,  and  the  State  has  risen  in  rank  among  the  States 
of  the  Union  as  a  producer  of  iron  ore,  from  sixth  plaoa»  in 
1880,  to  aeoond  place,  in  1889.* 

The  growth  and  character  of  the  iron  industry  in  Alabaiba 
may  be  beat  illnatrated  by  statistics  trom  tbe  United  States 
osnsns  of  1800,  and  tbe  bulletins  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  pablished  in  Pniladelpbia. 

Iron  Ore*  Pr^ttetion  of  in  Alalmnis*— By  tbe  United 
States  census  of  1890,  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  the 
United  States  during  the  preceding  year  (1889)  amounted  to 
14,518,041  ton8,t  of  wliich  Michigan  produced  6,856,109  tons, 
Alabama  l,570,819tons,  Pennsylvania  1,560,284  tons,  and  New 
York,  1,247,587  tons;  total  of  the  four  Stetes,  10,284,259  tons 
or  70.49  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  tho  United  States  in 
that  year. 

Of  this  output  in  Alabama,  1,190,985  tons  wCJ^j  red  hema- 
tite and  879,884  tons  brown  hematite. 

•  TlM  oufipat  of  iron  ore  In  AlalMuna  in  1600  wm*  171,139  tons,  anil  In  IWH,  i,67D,31t 
t^tom  of  Inm  on  in  tUt  ftrdcte,  to  WMnc  lonf  liNHi. 
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According  to  this  census,  the  capitiil  invested  in  iron  ore  min- 
ing in  Alabama  in  1S80,  amounted  to  $5,244,900,  against  !*n3G,- 
442  in  1880,  and  the  number  of  producing  mines  was  forty-tive. 

By  this  same  authority,  the  average  cost  of  mining  iron  ore 
in  the  United  States  in  vrvi&  if  1.71. per  ton;  the  cost  in 

Alabama  (the  lowest)  being  «2  cents  per  ton,  against  ^2.07 
in  Miohigan,  l^l  lO  in  Pennsylvania,  andi^I.iU  in  New  York. 
Alabama  wan  the  only  State  in  1889  that  i»roduced  iioa-ore  at 
a  lees  omt  than  il.00  per  ton.  The  avenge  expenditure  for 
wages  per  ton  of  iron  ate  mined  in  the  United  States  in  1880, 
was  in  Alabama,  (tlm  lowest)  69  cents,  against  91.10  in  Mieh- 
igan,  75  cents  in  Pennsylyania,  and  tl.00  in  New  York. 

Pig  Iron,  Prodnetion  of  In  Alabania*— According  to  late 
bulletins  of  tbe  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  the  total 
production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  in  1801,  was  0,278,:. 
455  tons  of  2,000  pounds ;  of  which  Alabama  produced  801,154 
tons,  divided^cbarcoal,  87,844  tons,  coke  808,810  tons.  By 
the  same  authority,  the  production  in  Alabama  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1802,  was  o86,G-i7  tons. 

Alabama  is  now  third  in  rank  of  the  States  of  the  Union  as 
a  producer  of  pig  iron. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  Alabama  since  1876,  has  been 
as  follows :  • 

TXAB«. 

1SW  

IWT  


1S82. 


TOS*.t 

VKiUU. 

41.241 

.  i\,m 

.  174*0 

.  99,081 

,413,786 

.in  499 

.19»,9ft4 

.282.792 
.•M9.4n 

1M0  ;  1T490      \8m  791,425 


Ore  Supply. — In  the  order  of  their  relative  importance  in 
the  production  of  iron,  the  Alabama  ores  stand  as  follows : 

let.  Tbe  limonites  of  tbe  dolomite  and  the  fossiliferous 
red  ores  of  the  Clinton  group  of  the  Silurian  formation. 

2d.  The  limonites  of  tbe  sub-carboniferous,  metamorpbic, 
and  Tuskaloosa  formations. 

8d.  The  magnetites  of  the  metamorpbic  region,  and  the 
carbonates  of  tbe  coal  measures. 


•VlgarwBMttjrftMitbtbvltaiiM  of  ltoAmrtoMltoiiMdSC9«l  A«9oelali««. 
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.  Whether  the  ores  of  the  third  named  cla^ts  will  ever  be  of 
commercial  value  remains  yet  to  be  shown.  The  ores  enumer- 
ated under  the  second  head,  thoupjh  not  now  worked,  have  in 
the  past  been  used  in  furnaces  and  forges,  and  may  yet  again 
1>e  mined.  At  the  present  time  the  Silurian  formation  yields 
all  the  iron  ore  mined  in  Alabama. 

The  Clinton  or  Red  Mountain  formation  occurs  on  the 
ridge  on  each  side  of  the  Cababa,  WUU,  Roups,  Jones,  Mur- 
phrees,  and  Browns  valleys. 

The  great  bulk  of  this  ore  mined  in  Alabama  comes  from 
IJed  mountain  ridge,  along  the  eastern  side  of  .Jones  valley, 
from  Reeders  Gap  to  Gate  City.  This  outcrop  extends  in  an 
almost  unbroken  line  through  the  State  from  northeast  to 
noatbwest  for  sixty  miles,  and  opposite  Birmingham  is  less 
than  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  city  limits.  There  are  at 
least  five  beds  of  the  ore  which  seem  to  extend  throughout 
the  Birmingham  district,  from  two  to  thirty-tive  feet  in  thick- 
DMt  and  of  various  qualities.  Near  Birmingham  seotioDs  of 
the  outcrop  show,  in  from  four  to  six  beds,  from  twenty  to 
fifty  feet  of  ore,  and  sketohes  are  shown  in  BirminglMMn  of  a 
section  taken  at  a  point  not  more  than  five  miies  distant  from 
one  of  the  fumaoe  pbmts  with  aixty-f our  feet  eiz  inehee  of  ote 
at  the  oateropb  It  Is  estimated  that  there  m  moie  than 
500,000,000,000  tone  of  ore  hi  the  Red  Moantahi  depoeits,  with 
an  aversge  aiudyale  of  50  per  cent,  of  petalUo  hm. 

Mr.  John  H.  Porter,  of  Chiofamati,  Ohio,  in  a  paper  read  he- 
fore  the  Amerioan  Institateof  MhiiDg  Bngineers  hi  1880,  sead: 

the  Soath  *  *  *  theOLfaitoD  [ore]  le hotter  known  than  in 
other  plaoes.  •  •  *  In  Pennsylvania  the  greetest  thjckneee  ol 
the  Clinton  is  probehly  aeyen  feet;  and  in  general  one  to  three 
feet  seems  to  be  considered  a  fair  development.  This  holds 
trde  not  only  for  that  State  bat  lor  every  region  traversed  bj 
the  ore,  from  its  northern  extremity  dear  into  sonthem  Ten- 
nessee. As  far  as  can  be  determined,  it  is  throughout  that 
extent  at  best  but  a  single  workable  stratum,  divided,  if  at  all, 
only  by  a  thin  parting.  But  from  southern  Tennessee  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  outcrop  under  the  alluvial  drift  of  the 
Black  Warrior  in  Alabama,  the  ore  takes  a  different  character. 
It  splits  up  into  several  beds,  each  often  as  thick  as  the  whole 
in  the  north,  and  at  the  same  time  it  decreases  in  phosphorus 
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daeidedly.  lo  Alabama  *  *  *  in  all  of  tho  touthern  part, 
it  tttumes  more  dislinotly  the  character  of  an  anticlinal,  with 
shftTply  nptumed  oo«l  measofet  on  each  side ;  and  within  a 
lew  inileA  of  its  disappearanoe  under  the  Bkick  Warrior  allu- 
Timn  it  shows  what  are  probably  the  finest  outcrops  of  Clintoo 
in  the  country.  •  •  •  JefferMm  county  has  the  name  of 
making  the  cheapest  iron  in  the  United  States,  a  reputation 
dssenred,  but  due  to  the  great  developaiant  d  coal  and  iron  are 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  rather  tlian  to  perfection  of  piactiee. 
JTrom  Birmingham  to  Woodstock  and  Oraenpond,  twenty- 
five  miles  down  the  valley,  the  Clinton  has  its  maximum 
site,  and  has  in  some  places  twenty  feet  thick  of  good  ore,  at- 
taining its  maxinram  at  Eureka,  where  the  fbllowing  section 
shows  its  wonderful  richness:  1,  Umestone  and  sandstone  of 
indefinite  thickness ;  2,  sandy  red  ore  (80  to  82  per  oent.  iron), 
10  to  V2  feet;  8,sandstones  and  shales,  15  feet;  4,8oft  red  ores 
(51  to  54  per  oent.  iron),  15  feet ;  5,  hard  red  ore  (40  per  cent. 
Iron),  17  to  18  feet ;  6,  sandstone,  3  feet ;  7,  medium  soft  ore 
(50  per  oent.  iron),  8  feet;  8,  limestone  (siiioeoutf) ;  9,  lime- 
stone (good ) .  Total,  84  to  87  feet." 

Afessrs.  A.  8.  McCreath,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  B.  V.  d'ln- 
villiers,  of  Fhiladelphia,  Pa.,  writing  for  the  same  institute  in 
1887»aaid: 

« Clinton  cire,  or  Red  mountain  ores,  as  they  are  called  in 
.  Alabama,  make  up  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  ore  supply  of  the 
Birmingham  furnaces.  The  ore  is  found  in  the  Red  moun- 
tain group  of  rocks,  •  ♦  •  which  in  this  portion  of  Ala- 
bama forms  monoclinal  hills,  on  either  side  of  an  anticlinal 
valley  of  Cambro-Silurian  limestone,  in  which  Birmingham  is 
situated.  These  hills  rise  "-On  to  250  feet  above  the  plain  of 
the  valley,  their  crests  practically  marking  the  outcrop  of  iron 
ore,  and  are  remarkably  regular  and  persistent  as  ridges 
throughout  the  length  of  the  State,  northeast  and  southwest. 
The  ore-bearing  rocks  dip  southeast  and  northwest  on  either 
side  of  the  anticlinal  valley,  and,  when  not  faulted,  pass  regu- 
larly beneath  the  sub-carboniferous  measures  skirting  the 
Oahaba  coal  held  on  the  east  side  and  the  Warrior  coal  held  on 
the  west.  The  absence  of  Oneida  sandstone  No.  IV,  and  Hud- 
son river  slate  No.  Ill,  intervening  between  these  lied  moun- 
tain measures  and  the  valley  limestone  in  the  north,  and  the 
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attenuated  oonditloiif  if  not  total  abeenee*  of  manj  of  the 
Fdeosie  rock-groups  oanaUy  found  betweon  Na  V  and  the 
ooal  measnies,  hae  brought  about  a  prosimity  of  the  raw  nuu 
teriale  required  in  the  mannfaeture  of  pig  iroD,  upon  which 
muoh  of  the  enooew  of  the  Birmingham  district  is  founded. 
Indeed,  this  oondltion  of  affairs  Is  unique ;  for,  while  geologi- 
cally the  same  conditioa  may  exist  in  many  other  places  in  the 
State,  the  same  important  development  of  the  economic  strata 
can  hardly  be  carried  far  out  of  the  district  described.  For 
instance.  East  Red  mountain  ore  group  has  a  thickness  of 
twenty-two  feet  for  a  few  miles  south  of  Birmingham,  but  no 
such  development  is  found  to  the  north  or  south  of  this  area." 

The  red  iron  ore  is  also  extensively  mined  on  the  west  side 
of  Murphrees  valley,  along  the  western  border  of  the  Coosa 
valley  above  Sprinsfville,  and  at  Attalla.  near  the  base  of  Look- 
out niountciiii,  anil  along  the  eastern  part  of  Lookout  mountain, 
at  intervals  up  to  Hound  mountain. 

The  deposits  of  brown  iron  ore  in  Alabama  are  also  very 
large  and  rich,  and  constitute  some  ol  the  most  valuable  prop- 
erties in  the  State.  This  ore  is  minted  extensively  in  Shelby, 
Talladega,  Calhoun  and  Cherokee  counties:  in  the  Cahaba 
valley,  near  Brierfleld;  in  Roups  and  Jones  valley,  near 
Woodstock,  and  again  at  points  near  Tannehill  stiition;  in 
Murphrees  valley,  in  Blount  county,  above  Oneonta,  and  in 
Wills  valley,  between  Attalla  and  the  Georgia  line.* 

Most  of  the  furnace  companies  own  large  bodies  of  ore 
lands,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  anything  like  a  monopoly  of 
ores.  There  is  a  large  area  of  desirable  ore  properties  still  on 
the  market  at  from  A'25.00  to  y'200.00  per  acre.  rSeveral  furnace 
concerns  buy  all  their  ore,  preferring  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
their  supplies  and  save  the  large  interest  charge  that  necessa- 
rily attaches  to  extensive  holdings  of  land. 

•TataaM*  d«po«ili  of  thla  ot«  mn  fo«iid  to  niMjotlMr  ptaew  ta  Am  fltftl*,  tat 

lt»  inininir  is  «Ione  principally  at  the  points  n.iined. 

For  tbo  oocanonoe  of  iron  on  la  Uie  aereral  coonUi^  or  near  xhit  Mveral  cXMm 
off  tte  BtoM,  iM  pM  niacfc  and  Ktetfe,  onfii. 
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IRON  ORbb  OF  THE  TUSKALOOSA  FORMATION. 
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»l!lce«.u*  matter   4  3?  4  »*7  4  51              !l. .13  IT  47  :H.:4  £1.4*  47  M 

Krrric  oxiile  1  7* 'Jm  !»0,i»A  hI  uh  ,<«.•. .ti      iwi  "JH  47  t:*  30  W  Tt!  .V»  44 

Aluniinu   o.TC  o /.'J  I  o  71   5..*k>    !».«0  14. •_•  ;>.■)  197 

M:inKane!H»  oxide   0  iti  o  uT  0.401  i   l  .trl    o.'M  — 

Lim*   0  81  41  41  o.;;ii  |   1  4'»  

.M^u'Ti-  'ia   '  •>  3!'  '••««  0  (U  ...    '      .'.   

l'hu.>ptiurnit»  ,  0  1'7  0._'7  o  r,'  0.20    0  M,    0.15    O.Ofi    0.14    0  20   

iMilpaw  i  0  12   0  «7   0.14  1  j    J  j  o.:»  

MetalltejTOii.^. ..  ....  •  34.80  .'Mi.04  M.WI  K.V^  4K.3M  «.H4'  33.38'  3S.«S_.\^0oi jn.M 

Cost  of  Making  F'v^  Iron  in  Alabanuu— It  is  conceded 
that  Alabama  can  maniifaetuie  pig  iron  at  the  lowest  pos.sible 
cost  and  at  tigures  which  enable  the  State  to  sell  at  a  protit  in 
nearly  all  the  principal  markets  of  the  Union.  The  chief  sav- 
ing of  the  Alabama  iron  master,  as  against  northern  furnaces, 
is  in  the  co>t  oi  hi.>  <nt'<.  while  even  as  against  his  southern 
c«)m[)etitois.  whuse  ores  at  some  points  come  to  them  ahnost 
as  cheap,  he  has  the  advantai^e  of  cheaper  coke.*  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  materials  whiv'h  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron  may  be  collected  in  the  iron  districts 
of  Alabama  at  a  less  aggregate  cost  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  consequence  partly  of  geo- 
logical conditions  that  make  the  originiU  coet  of  individual 
m»t«riaia  low,  and,  possibly,  in  larger  measure  still,  of  the 
exceptional  proximity  of  coal  and  limestone  t  to  iron  ore. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  geologist  of  Harvard  Uuivenity,  in  a 
«  recent,  paper  says : 

*«The  peculiar  ease  with  which  the  soutbera  irons  are 
mined  ia  in  good  part  due  to  their  geologio  conditions.  They 
are  generally  in  the  form  of  true  beds  which  once  were  lime- 
stones, and  have  been  converted  by  percolating  waters  con- 
taining iron  in  a  dissolved  form  into  iron  ores ;  being  beds  of 
this  origin,  the  deposits  are  more  continuous  than  those  of 
other  nature,  such  as  those  abont  Lake  Superior,  where  the 
ore  occurs  in  mnch  more  irregular  deposits.  Moreover,  the 
southern  country  was  not  occupied  by  the  glaciers  of  the  last 

•See  I'art  Fffteentb,  The  Coal  aiut  COiil  Mines  of  .Vlabaina. 

t  For  the  occurrence  of  Uineetone  in  the  State,  aee  *'Sk«tcb  of  Ui«  Cveulogy  of 
AliteaMk.**  IMUEW  ST-OS,  fruit.  LluiMtiMv  In  AlmiBclMict  ta  rnmifl  In  tmin««llat«> 
pmxfmlCjr  ro  the  Iron  orm  in  tlw  Htntt.  nml  In  vptj  •tanftlj  ^MfrtotU 
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ice  period:  thus  the  soft  oxidized  ores  were  not  worn  away, 
as  has  generally  been  the  case  in  the  glaciated  fields,  nor  have 
the  outcrops  been  hidden  by  the  deep  accumulations  of  drift 
materials  which  are  so  common  in  northern  districts.  In  part, 
also,  their  advantageous  conditions  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
southern  climate  permits  work  to  be  carried  on  in  opea  pits 
throughout  the  year." 

The  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  in 
the  Birmingliam  (Alabama)  diatrict  is  from  a  reliable  aonrae: 


»^  t«ms  iroD  ore  »t.<$l  06  per  ton  *  *  $S  .IStt 

1%  tons  coke  at  -52  25  per  ton  .  3  37>^ 

%toaof  ltoe«loMa(frH«MiUp«rtM  

▲Ud  labor  at  ftoniaw   tm 

VBtal  eo«t  of  Bwktiif  pig  Ixoa  !•  Simper  mi. 

CDMt  of  mlniBgore  fnr  all  lalKir  f.  o.  h.  mine  k2c.  ii«r  ton. 

CcMt  Of  mialng  oool  for  all  labor  f.  o.  b.  mine  <0e.  per  ton. 

Com  of  «iakiiic  eoko  for  all  labor  f .  o.  b.  ov«a»  <isc.  per  too. 

Coet  of  quanylnK  liineetono  for  all  labor  f.  o.  b.  qnartjr  -tt^.  per  ton. 


Zador. — The  mineral  industries  of  Alabama  have  drawn 
their  unskilled  labor  mainly  from  the  plantations  of  this  and 
adjacent  States,  though  at  present  convicts  are  worked  to 
some  extent  in  mines  and  quarries.  Skilled  labor  has  come 
from  the  northern  manuf^tnring  centres.  The  former  is, 
even  within  the  observation  of  a  hurried  visitor,  abundant ; 
the  latter  quite  sufficient  In  quantity  for  all  ordhiary  demands. 

In  soft  red  ore  miners  are  paid  from  25  ta40  cents  per  ton ; 
in  hard  ore,  40  to  60  cents ;  In  coal,  40  to  65  cents.  Brown 
ore  is  dug  at  the  price  of  earth  excavation,  tl  and  tli25  per 
day.  The  common  furnace  laborers  are  paid  the  same  daily 
wages.  The  rolling  mills  pay  Pittsburg  prices ;  the  shops  and 
foundries  much  the  same  rates  that  obtain  throughout  the 
United  States. 

There  has  been  very  little  disturl)ance  of  labor  in  Alabama. 
Probably  in  no  other  manufacturing  region  of  the  United 
States  are  relations  between  employer  and  employe  so  gener- 
ally satisfactory. 

Steel  Manufacture  in  Alabama. — It  is  universally  recog- 
nized that  the  most  pregnant  problem  for  Alabama  is  the 
practicability  of  making  steel  of  the  native  pig  iron.  As  yet 
but  one  venture  has  been  made  in  this  line.  Tn  1887,  a  small 
and  cheap  experimental  pUmt*  was  built  at  Birmingham  to 

•  Tlie  HondariNin  Aitel  Company'a  ptam. 
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twl  ibm  »ppiiBitfap  ol  what  to  jmown  tlw  H<od«iOB  pioeees 
to  Hm  bnio  patents  for  making  open  hearth  steel,  whioh 
process  undertakes  to  eliminate  at  once  the  phosphorus  and 
the  silicon  in  the  iron  by  the  agency  of  a  composition  of  lime 
and  fluorspar. 

This  plant  succeeded  in  making  "soft  steel"  at  a  cost  of 
i!*2l.2fj  a  ton,  and  the  result  of  its  operations  was  to  give  abun- 
dant assurance  that  the  process  is  a  success  and  that  with 
more  approved  methods  and  with  operations  conducted  on  a 
larger  scale,  Alabama  could  and  would  manufacture  steel  from 
its  pig  iron,  of  a  quality  and  at  a  cost  that  would  enable  the 
State  to  compete  successfully  in  all  the  markets  of  the  union.* 

Blast  Furnaces  in  Alabama.— Coke. — Bai/  State  Fur- 
nace (.^ornpaiu/. —  Fort  Payne,  Delvalb  county  :  one  stack,  Jio  X 
14;  partly  built;  begun  in  1889;  work  suspended  in  I'^OO. 

Cole  Furnaces. — Alabama  Iron  and  Kailway  Company; 
iiherti eld,  Colbert  county;  three  stacks,  each  75.x1n;  built  in 
1887>8 ;  ore,  brown  hematite :  product,  foundry  pig  iron ; 
estimated  annual  capacity,  l*2u,ui>o  net  tons. 

DeJSardeUbeth  {The)  Coal  and  Iron  Cinn§Hm^4 — Bessemer, 
JeifersoQ  ooonty ;  seveq  stacks  in  Jefferson  county,  of  which 
flva  are  in  Bessemer  and  two  at  Oxmoor ;  Bessemer — Nos.  1 
and  2,  each  75  x  17,  built  in  188(^7  ;  Nos.  8  and  4,  each  75  x  17, 
built  in  1889.90;  No.  5,  or  Little  BeUe,  60x12,  baUt  in 
189».90;  Xweka— No.  1,  75x17,  boUt  in  July,  18n,'aiid 
vDhuUtin  1888;  No. 3,  76x17,  built  in  1876  and  relraUt  In 
1886;  oree,  brown  hematite  and  red  ioesiliteons ;  produot, 
foundry  pig  iron;  total  annual  oapaoity,  210,000  net  tons. 

JBtimmreU  £ron  Ccmp<my. — WoodstoolE,  Bibb  county;  one 
ataek,  70x15;  flnt  blown  in  in  1880;  modeled  in  1887  and 
in  1800;  ore,  red  hematite;  product,  foundry  and  miU  pig 
iron ;  annual  oapaoity,  80,000  net  tone. 

JFcrt  Payn$  MStttnom  Company. — Fort  Playne,  DeKalb 
oounty;  one  etaok,  05x14;  built  in  1881MN);  ores,  red  and 
brown  hematite. 

Oaiidm  JMrnmu  i^Wfiswi  Compant/^^JQmMim,  Btowah 
county;  one  stack,  75x15;  built  in  1887-88;  ores,  red  and 
brown  hemuUte ;  product,  foundry  and  miU  pig  iron ;  annual 
capacity^  37,000  net  tons. 

*Tbl«  pUuit  tiM  recently  liecn  rehuilt  and  enUrg«U. 


HAyn-nooK  of  Alabama. 


Ladij  EiiaUij  Coul^  Iron  and  liaUraad  (.'ompuny. — Shef- 
field, Coll)€rt  county;  two  stacks,  each  75x17;  Lady  Ensley 
furnace,  built  m  i^b7-b9;  Hattie  Ensley  furnace,  built  in 
1887-8^;  ore,  brown  hematite;  product,  foundry  and  ncatnl 
forge  pig  iron ;  total  annual  capacity,  S0,00()  net  tonib 

Jfury  Pratt  Fttrttom^^^hucy  Pratt  Furnace  Company,  Bir- 
mingham, Jefferson  county;  one  stack,  G5 x  14;  boiit in  1882; 
rebuilt  in  1889 ;  ores,  brown  and  red  foaailifevoua;  amnial  oa> 
pacity,  30,000  net  tons. 

North  Aiabama  Furtuietf  Fofrndry  and  Laud  Company y 
Flonno^lAiidMdateooiiiity;  one  stack,  7&X  16;  built  in  1888; 
oitt,  brown  hematite;  aonual  capacity,  80,000  net  tons. 

PhUadtlphia  Fttrnace,—  ¥]ianoM  Cotton  and  Iron  Cboh 
pany,  Florence^  lAuderdale  county;  one  staok,  75x17;  com- 
menoed  in  1887  and  completed  in  1800-01;  ora,  brawn  hcnwtite; 
product,  foundry  pig  Iron :  annual  capacity,  50,000  net  tons. 

JPioneer  Fumaeu* — Pioneer  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Thomas,  Jefferson  county ;  two  stacks,  each  75  x  17; 
No.  1,  built  in  1886-88 ;  No.  2,  built  hi  1880-00;  ores,  rod  and 
brown  hematite;  product,  foundry  pig  iron;  total  annual  ca- 
pacity, 85,000  net  tons. 

8lot9  FumoMM. — Sloes  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Birming- 
ham Jefferson  oonnty ;  four  stacks ;  No.  1,  66  x  10,  built  in 
1881-82;  No.  2,  75x16,  built  in  1882;  Ko.  8, 75x17,  buUt  hi 
1887-88;  No.  4,  75x17,  built  hi  1887-80;  product,  loandzy 
and  mill  pig  iron ;  total  annual  capacity,  175,000  net  tone. 

TalUtdeya  jPiinMe0.«Tal]adeg»  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
limited  ;  Talladega,  Talladega  county  ;  one  stack,  72  x  18; 
bnUt  in  1880 ;  ore,  brown  hematita;  product,  foundry  and  forge 
pig  iron  ;  annual  capacity,  40,000  not  tOM. 

TVnnssMS  Coal^  £raH  wnd  RMroad  Company  — NashfiUl^ 
Tennessee ;  six  stacks  in  Jefferson  county  ;  Alice  fnmaeas  ait 
Birmingbaui ;  two  stacks;  No.  1,  75x15;  built  in  1870-80; 
No.  2,  75  X  18,  built  in  1888 ;  Ensley  furnaces  at  Ensley,  four 
stacks,  each  80  x  20;  built  in  1887,  1888  and  1890;  ores,  red 
and  brown  hematite ;  pro<luct,  foundry  and  mill  pig  iron; 
annual  capacity  of  Alice  furnaces,  60,000  net  tons ;  of  Ensley 
furnaces,  200,000  net  tons. 

TmssDille  Furnace. — Trn.ssville  Furnace  and  Mining  Com- 
pany, Trussville,  Jetterson  county  ;  one  stack,  06  x  lO^^  i  built 
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in  lf^5i7-9;  ores  reel  and  brown  hematite;  product,  foundry 
pig  iron  :  annual  cupiicity,  40,000  net  tons. 

Vantltrhilt  (  The)  Steel  dud  Iron  Cotnjxtn;/. —  Birminghiim, 
Jett'erson  county;  Clara  furnace,  one  stack.  <)5xl4:  built 
1890  ;  oi-es»  red  ami  brown  ;  product,  foundry  pig  iron  i  annual 
cupiicity,  25,000  net  tons. 

WiUiamson  Furnace. —  \Villiam^(in  Iron  Company,  Hirminc^- 
hani,  Jefferson  county:  one  stjick,  05  x  12  2-3  ;  built  in  1886; 
ores,  red  and  brown  hematite ;  product^  foundry  and  mill  pig 
iron;  luinual  capacity,  15,000  net  tons. 

Woodstock  Furnaces. — Woodstock  Iron  Company,  Annis- 
ton,  Calhoun  county ;  two  tttaoks,  each  75x16;  built  in 
1887-9;  ore,  brown  hematite;  product,  foundry  pig  iron;  an- 
nual capacity,  80,000  net  tons. 

Wooiiward  Iron  Company. — Woodward,  Jeft'erson  county; 
two  stacks,  each  To  x  15;  one  built  in  1882-3  and  the  other 
In  184<6;  oree,  brown  hematite,  blaokband  and  red  fossil; 
product,  foundry  pig  iron ;  total  annual  capacity,  70,000  net 
tons. 

Number  of  coke  furnaces  in  Alabama,  thirty-eight  com- 
pleted staeks  and  one  stack  partly  built 

Chftreoal. — AUatta  Pwmae^. — The  Southern  Iron  Com- 
pany, Nashville,  Tennessee;  lomaoe  at  AttaUa,  Etowah 
ooonty ;  one  stadc,  55  x  11,  built  in  1S88-9;  ores,  red  and 
brown  hematite ;  product,  ear  wheel  pig  iron ;  annual  capacity, 
15,000  net' tons. 

BM  Fttma0$, — Alabama  Iron  and  Steel  Oompany,  Brier- 
field,  Bibb  oounty ;  one  stack:  55  x  12 ;  built  in  186S ;  rebuUt 
in  1881 ;  re-modeled  in  1886 ;  ore,  brown  hematite ;  annual 
capacity,  14,000  net  tons. 

Clifton  i^t/r>iactf«.— Clifton  Iron  Company,  Ironaton,  Talla- 
dega, county ;  two  stacks;  No.  1,55x13,  built  in  1883:  No. 
2,  60  X  14,  built  in  1889-90  ;  ore,  brown  hematite  ;  product,  car 
wheel  and  malleable  pig  iron  ;  total  annual  capacity,  33,000 
net  tons. 

Decatur  Charcoal  Iron  Furnace .—Dec'Atxxv  Land,  Improve- 
ment, and  Furnace  Company,  New  Deciitur,  Morgan  county  ; 
one  stack,  00x12,  built  in  1887-8;  blown  in  1890;  ore,  red 
and  brown  hematite  ;  estimated  annual  capacity,  18,000  net 
tons. 
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Gadsden  Furnace. — Gadsden  Iron  Company,  Gadsden, 
Etowah  county:  one  stack,  64x12,  built  in  1882:  blown  in 
in  188:i ;  ores,  red  and  brown  hematite:  product,  foundry  and 
car  wheel  p'lf^  iron:  annual  capacity,  0,000  net  tons. 

Jenifer  Furnace. — Jenifer  Iron  Company,  Jenifer,  Tallade- 
ga county;  one  stack,  55x10;  built  in  1:^73,  remodeled  in 
1884;  rebuilt  in  1892:  ore,  brown  hetnatite;  prcMLuct^  car 
wheel  pig  iron  ;  annual  capacity,  U),UUo  net  tons. 

Piedmont  Land  and  Improvement  Companij. — Piedmont, 
Calhoun  county:  one  stack,  60x12;  comitt60Ced  in  1891); 
work  suspended  in  1891. 

Rock  Run  FKrnace. — Biiss  Furnace  Company,  Rock  Run, 
Cherokee  county;  one  stack  47  x  9,  built  in  1873-4,  and  en- 
larged in  1881  :  ore,  brown  hematite;  product,  car  wliaalpig 
iron  ;  annual  capacity,  12,000  net  tons. 

Round  Mountain  Iron  Works. — The  Elliott  Pig  Iron  Cooi> 
pany,  Gadsden;  furnace  at  Round  Mountain,  Cherokee  county ; 
one  stack,  46  z  94 ;  built  in  18od|  rebuilt  in  1874:  remodded 
in  1888;  ore,  red  fossiliferotis ;  product,  car  wheal  pi|(ixoa; 
annual  capaci^,  7,000  net  tons. 

^/idht/  Fumac€i. — Alabama  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Shel- 
by, Shelby  county;  two  staoka,  Noa.  1  aod  2,  9§et  60x14; 
built  in  1863  and  1878;  offe^  lirowii  banuitlto;  pioduet,  car 
wheel  pig  iron ;  total  annual  capacity,  40,000  net  tons. 

T$oumMk  Fumae€.  Tecnmaeh  Iron  Company,  Tecumaeh, 
Gberokee  county;  one  atadk,  60x  12;  built  in  1878;  blown  in 
in  1874 ;  orei  brown  hematite;  annual  eepedty,  16/HIO  net  tone. 

Woodtoek  j^^tmaeea. — Woodstock  Iron  Company,  Anni^ 
ton,  Calhonn  oounty;  two  ateeks,  eteh  64x11^;  No.  1,  built 
in  1878,  rebuUt  in  1880;  No.  2,  buUt  in  1879,  bomed  and  re- 
bnilt  in  1891 ;  oce,  brown  hematite;  pradnot,  oar'wiieal  pig 
iron;  totel  annuel  oepedty,  25/KK)  net  tone» 

Summmrif, — Number  of  coke  temeoee  in  Alabema,  een- 
pleted,  88;  unoompleted,  1;  totel  nnmber*  89.  Number  eC 
chercoel  fnmaoee  in  Alabama,  completed,  16 ;  uncompleted,  1; 
totel,  Ilk  Total  number  of  fumeoee  in  Aiabeme,  eompleteili 

•la  addltlmi  to  tbwM.  thm  mn  to  Ihibatoi  tin  followtoir  abaadaiwa  m  taag 

llMllltlTt  fill  

Cornwall  Iron  Works,  Cedar  KIulT,  Cherokee  coanty,  boilc  In  18C2. 

McKe«  FumAce,  Irop<l»l«  Pomaoe  p<Mto(Kc«,  JefTenbn  oooatgr. 

Vonti^omwjr  rWMMi  llBMaiNMty  Furnace  and  ClwadMl  ComiHUiy,  Jisa^ 
fOOMiy,  MontcpMqrcnoatr;  oomuMnoatl  buitUiiiK  in  18S7;  WMMptolKl. 
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M ;  onoomplated,  2.*  Amraal  eapnoitj  of  oomptoted  foniaoes 
in  AlalNuna,  net  tons,  ooke,  1,407,000 ;  oharcoiU,  211,000 ;  total, 
1,618,000. 

Rolllnir  Hilln  and  Steel  tVortoi  in  Mthtimz*— Alabama 
Iron  and  iSttd  Company, — Brierfleld,  Ribb  county:  baitt  In 
1868,  reboilt  in  1882-88  and  put  in  operation  in  1888 ;  product, 
merbhant  bar  iron  and  nails ;  annual  capacity,  9,000  net  tons. 
Formerly  called  Brierfleld  Rolling  Mills.  See  Furnaces. 

AMama  Rolling  MIU  Compcr»y.~Blnningliam,  Jefferson 
county.  Worlcs  at  Gate  City,  Jefferson  comity.  Built  in 
1887-8  ;  product*  bars,  bands,  hoops,  light  T  rails,  etc.  Annual 
capacity,  1  ^,000  net  ton«. 

Annititoit  Rottinff  3/ifh. — Anni!*ton  Rolling  Mills  Company. 
Anniston,  Calhoun  county.  Built  in  1890-1,  but  not  put  in 
ope  nit  ion. 

Bt'sstiiier  (  T/it)  Ji'o//n,;/  Ressemer, .Ierterst)M  (.'ounty. 

Built  in  1887-S  ;  product,  l):ir,  guide,  plate,  and  .^heet  iron. 
Annual  capacity,  :!i>,<mi(i  net  toi)s. 

Birminf/hinn  lloUimi  Mill  ('ornpttntj. — Birmingham,  .lerter- 
son  county.  Built  in  I88u.  New  mill  added  in  1887  :  product, 
bar,  angle,  sheet  and  plate  iron,  round  edge  tire,  small  T  rails, 
tram  rails  and  tish  plates;  car  iron  a  specialty.  Annual  ca> 
pacity,  5u,00u  net  tons. 

Fort  Payne  JioUiug  MUIa. — Fort  Payne,  DeKalb  county. 
Work  of  building  commenced  in  1889,  work  suspended  in 
1891 ;  product,  bars,  light  rails,  nails  and  shapes. 

Uenderson  tSt^  and  Manufacturing  Company. — Blrmlng- 

ham,  Jefferson  county:  Built  in  1 889-90 ;  product,  ingots.  An- 
nual capacity,  9,000  net  tons.  This  furnace  takee  the  place  of 
an  experimental  Henderson  open  hearth  furnace,  built  in 
1887.$. 

iihMy  Rottitty  Milt  Con^poiiy.— Helena,  Shelby  ooonty. 
Bnilding  commenced  in  1878,  enlai|;ed  in  1889;  product,  mer- 
ohant  bar  and  band  iron,  and  light  T  rails.  Annual  capacity, 
8,000  net  tons.  Formerly  Oentoal  Iron  Works. 

SaaiAtm  RoOtny  JICirw^Blrmibgfaam  Railway  Supply 
Company,  Birmingham.  Built  In  1888*9 ;  product,  merchant 
bar  iron;  daily  capacity,  60  net  tons. 

UniUd  State$  Rolttny  Stack  Ctmt/Kiiiy.— Anniston,  Oslhoun 
ooonty.  Bnilt  In  1884;  enlarged  hi  1888-9;  product,  car  axles 
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aod  msroluuit  bar  iron.  ADonal  oapaoity,  12,000  nal  toat. 
Formerly  Anninton  RoUing  Mills.  . 

Number  of  loUing  mills  and  steel  worlcs  in  Alabme,  ten. 
Of  Uiese,  two  have  liesic  open  iiearth  steel  plants. 

Iron  Pipe  Works  in  Alabama.-— ilfadama  Company/. 
— Bessemer;  soil  pipe  exdustTely ;  sizes,  firom  two  to  six. 
inobes;  daily  capacity,  tbirty  tons;  finished  work,  twenty 
tons.  « 

AnnUton  Pipe  Works, — Sizes,  from  three  to  thirty-six 
inches;  daily  melting  capacity,  200  tons. 

Chattunooya  Foundry  and  Pipe  Workt. —  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee ;  works  at  Bridgeport ;  sizes,  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  inches;  daily  melting  capacity,  100  tons. 

Ilercides  Fouyidry  Compa/iy. — Works  at  Pell  City;  soil 
pipe  ;  sizes,  from  two  to  twelve  inches ;  daily  melting  capacity^ 
fifty  tons. 

£/orcard-II(irri.ion  Iron  dnajKihy. —  Bessemer;  sizes,  from 
four  to  six  inches  ;  duily  melting  capacity,  300  tons. 

Car  Axle  Works  in  Alabama.—  i'/'idd  stcues  lioUiny 
Utock  (\jinpany. — Anniston  ;  daily  capacity,  IGO. 

George  Peacock.  -.Selma  :  mine  car  axles. 

Car  Wheel  Works  in  Alabama.— -5/<#i^on  Car  Wheel 
Company, — Blulfton;  product,  Cast  iron  wheels;  daily  .capac- 
ity, 200. 

Decatur  Car  Wheel  and  Manufacturiny  Compa)ty. — New 
Decatur;  product,  chilled  cast  iron  wheels;  annual  capaoi^, 
60,000. 

Peacock^ 8  Iron  Works. — Selma ;  product,  patent  self  oihng 
tram  wheels ;  annual  capacity,  85,000 ;  .also,  15,000  small  plate 
wheels. 

United  States  Polling  Stock  Company. — Anniston;  prodnet, 
oast  iron  chilled  wheels ;  annual  capacity,  60,000. 

Car  Builders  in  Alabama.— TTk;  Ellioa  Car  Compon^^^ 
Gadsden ;  annual  capacity,  2,000  freight  ears. 

Tlu  UniUd  States  JSoUing  Stock  Company. — Anniston  and 
Kesr  Deoatnr;  fmnual  cepeoity  at  each  plaee,  4,500  frei|^t 
ears. 

Bloomaries  in  Alabama. — Anniston  Bloomary. — Works 
at' Anniston;  built  in  1887;  produot,  blooms  from  pig  iron. 
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PART  FIFTEENTH. 


THE  COAL  AND  COAL  MINHS  OF  ALABAMA. 


The  coal  fields  of  Alabama  form  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  great  Appalachian  ooal  fields,  the  northern  limit  of  which 
lies  along  the  western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  State  line, 
and  extends  southwestward  through  portions  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  West  Yirginia,  Virginia,  OhSa,  Eentinkj,  Tennes- 
see, Alabama  and  Georgia.  The  coal  deposits  of  Alabama  are 
known  to  nnderlie  the  whole  or  portions  of  the  counties  of 
Franklin,  Lawrence,  Morgan,  Marshall,  Jackson,  DeEalb,  Cher- 
okee, Marion,  Winston,  Gnllman,  Etowah,  Bkmnt,  Walk«r, 
Fayette,  St.  Gair,  Jeiteson,  Tuskaloosa,  Shelby  and  Bibb. 
The  State  gedlQgieal  sorrey  of  Alabama  estimates  that  the 
ooal  deposits  of  the  State  embraoe  an  area  of  8,000  sq^ure 
milei,  although  aetnal  mining  opevatioiis  are  coodnoted  In  but 
ten  counties,  viz:  Blount,  Cherokee,  Tuskaloosa,  JelEerson, 
Xtowab,  St  Clahr,  BiU>,  Shelby,  Walker  and  CoIUnan. 

Tlia  ooal  region  of  Alabama  is  divided  into  three  distlnefe 
districts :  That  portion  drained  by  the  Warrior  river  and  its 
tributaries  and  the  Tennessee  river  and  its  tributaries  in  Ala- 
bama constitutes  the  Warrior  coal  Held,  with  an  area  of  about 
7,S0<»  square  miles.  The  Coosa  tield  is  situated  in  St.  Clair 
and  Shelby  counties  and  is  drained  by  the  Coosa  river  and 
has  an  area  of  about  470  square  miles.  The  Cababa  field  lies 
along  the  Cahaba  river  in  the  counties  of  Shelby,  Jetferson 
and  Tuskaloosa,  and  has  an  area  of  about  390  square  miles.* 

The  coals  of  Alabama  embrace  all  the  bituminous  varieties, 
such  as  gas,  coking,  block,  splint  and  cannel,  thereby  providing 
the  rapidly  developing  industries  and  increasing  population  of 
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the  State  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel  for  fumaoe^ 
stCcim  and  domestic  uses. 

Mining  of  coal  was  begun  in  this  State  about  the  year  1853, 
but  the  total  output,  which  was  produced  mainly  by  sraall 
operators  for  local  consumption,  did  not  reach  lUi),(»oo  tons 
until  the  year  1876.  The  production  for  the  census  year,  1880, 
was  323,972  tons,  valued  at  y47<),911  at  the  mines.  The 
growth  of  the  industry  thenceforward  has  been  almost  phe- 
nomenal, the  product  for  the  census  year,  1880.  bong  3,378,484 
tons,  valued  at  x3,707,426.  The  output  for  the  jmt  1892  will 
be,  it  it  ettimated,  4,0()0,OOU  ^ns.  The  average  number  of 
persons  employed  during  the  census  year,  1888,  in  tha  ooal 
industry  of  the  State,  was  6,702,  and  the  amount  of  wagea 
paid  was  $3,175,356*  These  tignres  apjdy  exclusively  to  tba  •« 
mining  of  coal  and  preparing  it  for  shipmmit,  all  expenditorea 
lor  the  manofactora  and  handling  of  ooke  being  exdudecL 

Numerooa  estimates,  of  rather  speculative  than  praetioal 
consequence,  have  been  made  of  the  volume  of  the  coal  de- 
posits of  these  fields.  In  a  United  States  governmental  piilili* 
cation,  Ui  1888,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ashbnrner,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  geological  survey,  stationed  at  Pittsburg,  Fbbh- 
aylvank,  sagely  said  of  a  ourrent  eatimata  that  ^era  wm 
over  108,894»000/)00  tons  of  ooal  in  tba  Warrior  field  alooa  in 
aeama  over  eighteen  inchea  thiok :  «*8noh  eettmatea  aa  thaaa 
are  of  no  praotlcal  valna,  ainoe  It  is  a  matter  of  very  llttta  Im- 
portance to  the  Intertsta  of  the  State  or  the  ooal  trade  wheUier 
the  ooal  field  oontaina  fifty  UlUon  tona,  mora  or  leea,  wfaUa 
than  may  be  said  to  be  in  sight  aofflkiieot  coal,  eadudtog  all 
other  flelda,  to  meet  the  wanta  of  the  entin  United  States  lor 
many  yeara." 

It  la  believed  that  thera  an  not  less,  than  fifty  aeama  €< 
coal  fai  the  Warrior  field,  of  which  at  least  twenty-five  era  of 
workable  thletmata.  The  thinneat  vein  so  far  developed  ia  - 
three  iMt  tbidk ;  the  thiekeat  loarteen  feet  In  the  QOute 
there  ara  aooia  twenty  aeama  of  ooal,  of  whidhaa  yet  only  three, 
ranging  bi  thlokneua  from  two  to  alz  feet»  ara  worked  on  a 
eooaidentblo  aeale.  Of  the  Utnminoos  coal  producing  regions 
of  the  United  States,  tha  Alabama  flekis  now  stand  at  the 
.  head,  the  l&rf^e  need  of  the  pig  iron  industry  of  the  State  hav- 
ing been  the  chief  stimulus  to  their  development. 
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Aooessible  virgin  lands  of  varyiDg  thickness  in  ooal  may 
be  had  in  Alabama  in  large  bodies  at  from  110  to  150  an  acre. 

The  loUowiDg  linea  of  railroad  traverse  the  coal  fields  of 
Alabama  and  provide  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  the 
product :  Alabama  Great  Soutbem ;  LooisviUe  and  Nashyille^ 
Sooth  and  North  AUibama,  Birmingham  Mineral  and  Alabama  . 
Mineral  divisions;  Kansaa  (Xtj,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  ; 
Georgia  Fsciflc;  Kashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Lonis;  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  Alabama  Division  and  Bloo- 
ton  Branch ;  East  and  West ;  Gahaba  Gbal  Mining;  Birming- 
ham and  Atlantic;  Birmingham,  Sheffield  and  Tennessee 
River ;  Chattanooga  Sonthem ;  Fort  Payne  and  Eastern ;  Ten- 
nessee River,  Asheville  and  Coosa:  Savannah  and  Western; 
Rome  and  Decator.* 

Owing  to  the  indifference  of  operators,  it  has  been  foand 
impossible  in  the  compilation  of  this  book  to  obtain  auy  very 
correct  or  full  statistics  as  to  the  coal  industry  In  the  State, 
or  any  cooiplete  list  of  mines  or  operators,  but  the  following 
list  of  coal  mines  in  Alabama,  with  their  location  and  output, 
was  furnished  to  the  writer  of  this  article  by  one  of  the  largest 
coal  .operators  in  tbe  State  aud  is  as  reliable  and  complete  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  such  a  list,  but  even  this  list  is  not  given 
as  complete,  as  there  may  be,  and  probably  are,  other  mines  in 
the  States  : 

LIST  OF  COAL  MINES  IN  ALABAMA— LOCATION  AND 


OUTPUT. 

WailBIOa  COAL  SIIUV.  Daut  CAr aoctt. 

Tom. 

Carbon  Hill  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  CarlMM  Bill   MO 

Chickasaw  Coal  Company.  Carbon  Hill     IM 

Carbon  Hill  and  Lost  Creek  Coal  Conipauy,  Carbon  Hill   100 

Morri»-Goss  Mining  Company,  Carbon  Hill   900 

McDonald  Coal  Company,  Carbon  Hill   ISO 

J.  T.  Eced,  Carbon  Hill   SO 

.La^  Snal«y  Wvanmem  OonpaardTyLMf  aad  Miff  Bite),  Bono  Cn<k,l,ia9 

Dora  Coal  Mining  Company,  Horse  Creek   100 

National  Mine  (Thonuut  I'rice  «&  Co.),  Hors«  Creek   ]flO 

Tnraer  Ooal  Oompaay,  Pnloo   m 

Coal  City  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Jasper  W 

Townley  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  UaacUile   4M 

OoffOMOonlMMl  CoMOoflipMf.CoroM   000 

Lockbart  Mines.  Conma   IRO 

Virginia  and  Alaliama  Coal  Comi>any,  Coal  Valley  and  Patton  i^ 

Doer  CrMk  Coal  Conpaay,  rsttoa    lOO 

American  Coal  Company,  Hewftt   400  * 


•rer  «leoerlptioB  nt  each  ot  theoe  rallroada.  eee  paijee  aTMOft,  vUm. 

81 
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L\tt\e>  Wiirrlnr  Coal  Company.  DeBernler   noo 

bloss  Irna  and  Steel  Company,  uiouUarg.  UroolnMtMul  Coaibars.  *jaoa 

MofTOW  MiMs,  MMT  BIrntectem  

Snake  Mlne«.  near  HirtnfnKham  

Peacock  Cual  Company,  Days  Gap   9 

Wuto  Cnul  tml  Inm  Comimnjr.  Warrior.   IM 

Prar'»on  Coal,  Imn  and  Railroad  Coaipaaf,  WilTtor   300 

Mabol  Mining  Company,  Warnor    loO 

fr»rrtor  Coat  and  Cok»  Company,  Wantor.   IM 

Hoene  Cnnnolidaced  Cnai  and  IfOM  OBMpaaj.  Wiwrlor   ITS 

Bradford  MInoa,  W}-niond    IM 

Alabama  Cuan«ll»rille  Coal  and  Cuke  Company,  ConocUtrllle 
Tenn.  Coal.  Inm  and  Railroail  Company,  Pratt  MtMSMK 

Standard  Coal  Company.  Milldale  and  Brookwood  

DeUardolelMin  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Adger,  Johns,  Sompter  and 

Henr>-  Ellen  

William  Gould.  Coallnir   

CoallnR  Co4U  and  Coke  Company,  Coaling   7i 

Maty  Im  Oaal  aad  BaOimiI  CoMpwf ,  Mar  BtnUaRlnai   in 

Woodwanl  In>n  CumpMjr.  WoodwaMI   Mf 

CAHABA  COAL  FIELD- 

Cahabu  Coal  Mininic  Company.  Bluccon  and  Giiruee  4.000 

Xontorallo  CMl  aad  TnUMi|iorttSleB  CompaDy,  Aldrtob   wtm 

Minen  ;it  Hn«rrteld.  not  working  

Soutli  Ui  nil  I  nifUam  Coal  Company.  Zenitla   ISO 

COOSA  CUAL  FIELD— 

St.  Clair  Coal  Com|>auy,  Innan  

Coal  City  Coal  aad  Coka  Company,  Coal  Cttgr  

Ragiand  3UMf ,  not  being  ofieratwl  
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SAUm  or  COMPAXT. 


Alabama  ConnellfTllle  Coal  and  Coke  Coinnany  . 
Birmingham  Fnmace  and  .Manufacturing  Company 
Lady  Ensley  Coal,  Iron  and  Railrr>a<l  Company... 

Mary  Lee  Coat  and  flail  war  Company  

MUnar  Coal  and  Ballway  Company  

PiocMor  MaanCMtiirtnt  aad  atlnUiff  Company. . . . 


Sloaa  Iron  and  Steel  Company . 


CababaOodl  Mining  Company  

DeBanloIebon  Coal  and  Iron  Company 

Fort  Pame  Coal  and  Iron  Company.... 

SUndafd  Coal  and  Iron  Company  

Townley  Coal  and  Coke  Couifmny  

Watts  Coal  anil  Iron  C'>iii|>any 

Warri'jr  Coal  and  Coke  Com|)any  

Woodward  Iron  Oompany  


Connellsville . . , 

Bradford  

Horse  Creek.  . . 

Mary  Loo  

Newcastle  

Thomas  

Rlrmlnfcham.. 
Cualburg  ... 

Rrookslde  

Blossburg  

Pratt  Mlnoa. 


Bloocoa. 
Beia*randBl 

Oxmoor  

Fort  Aiyno.. 
BnMrimldo. .. 

Jaopor  

Warrior  

Warrior  


IMal 


i 

> 

0 

6 
2: 

u 

50 

75 

.  103 

lU 

-JOO 

.  110 

im 

6 

9 

.  400 

j«a 

2S5| 

.  216  • 
.  IMf 

i»ito 

>  ml 

M« 

'.  m 

ijm 

IM 

m 

IM 

m 

sn2 

3M 

300 

4S0 

33 

45 

16 

\This  list  U  not  complete,  but  Is  as  nearly  so  as  It  wa*  |>o«slble  to  make  it.  Moat 
all  of  these  oTons  are  owned  by  the  furaaoo  eompanies  of  the  State.  They  aro  aUtOr 
nearly  all.  lN»e  hire  ovens,  and  all  are  of  klada  that  giTO  no  by-prodocc 
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COTTON  MANUFACTURING  IN  ALABAMA. 


The  census  of  1^>0  makes  the  following'  stateiuents  in 
regard  to  thd  cottOD  manufacture  of  the  United  States  during 
that  year: 

Capital  employed  I208,280«846 

i^MEtd-power  employed  by  aUam.  126,750 

"  tt        tt  water  148,764—  275,504 

Bales  of  ootton  oooanmed   1,570,340 

Pounds    •*  «    750,348,981 

Cost  of     »         ^   186,946,726 

Poonda  of  goods  produced   607,264^41 

Value    «     »   6192,090411 

Number  ol  apindlee  at  woA  in  1680   10,668,436 

TTpoD  these  atattmanta  I  aabmit  the  fdUowiDg  remaika: 
Steam  and  water  power  mad  in  nearly  equal  pioportiooa. 

Loaa  in  weight  hi  maaafaotoie  (ponnda)  146,077,740 

(N.  B^Tfaia  abowa  about  19  per  oent  of  loaa,  whioh  is 
laigar  than  ia  geneiaUy  eatlmated.) 

Average  ooat  of  cotton  per  pound  ll-ZU^r  <Mnta. 

Average  value  ol  gooda   81  ^'^  <• 

Gapltal  employed  per  spindle  610.68 

( Mem.— Looma  and  aH'other  machinery  included.) 
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Oottoo  spun  by  mch  spindle  during  the  year  (  pounds  )  57 
Cotton  cost  for  a       u      «     m  18  ,10 

Value  of  goods  produced  per  spindle   18.00 

Increase  of  value  resulting  from  raanufseture. . .  .II05,I4<M86 

This  increase  is  14  oents  per  pound  on  750,848,980  pounds. 

The  total  crop  of  the  season  of  1870-'80  was  5,885,000 
balee.  At  an  average  475  pounds  gross,  It  was,  in  pounds, 
2,771,625,000.  If  all  manufactured  at  home  at  tlie  same  in- 
crease of  value,  the  total  increase  would  have  been  over 
8888,000,000. 

The  increase  of  value  as  deducted  from  the  statement8  of 
the  census  was  made  on  all  numbers  of  yam  fn>m  eights  to 
sixties,  and  is  only  stated  to  show  the  vast  aggreg-ate ;  and 
while  it  is  no  guide  to  the  valuation  of  the  lower  numbers,  it 
shows  a  very  great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  higher  numbers. 

Messrs.  Latham,  Alexander  &  Co.,  of  Xew  York,  m  their 
comprehensive  work  on  '"Cotton  Movements  and  Fliictuii- 
tions,"  state  the  crop  of  i>Sl>-'00  —  ten  years  h\ter  than  the 
census  — at  7,307,281  bales,  of  which  the  American  consump- 
tion was  •2,396,959  bales  and  exports  4.91M,:^*J7  bales. 

They  report  the  average  weight  of  the  bale  for  the  season 
at  478  pounds  and  the  average  price  11  ^''o-^y  cents  per  pound. 
They  report  the  value  of  the  exports,  of  cotton  in  the  season 
1889-90  at  ^'250,007,314,  and  the  value  of  the  entire  crop 
$873,161,831,  so  that  according  to  their  estimates  the  Amoncan 
consumption  had  a  value  of  « 12*2,654,507. 

The  census  estimate  of  value  for  1879-'80  is  llfVf,  cents 
per  pound,  almost  exactly  the  same  as  Messrs.  A.  Jk  Co. 
make  it  ten  years  later. 

If  the  increase  of  value  due  to  manufacture  in  189(»  is  as 
the  census  makes' it  in  1880,  viz.,  14  cents  per  pound,  the  home 
manufacture  added  1160,404,496  to  the  lint  value  of  last  year's 
crop. 

At  the  same  rate,  the  increase  of  value  due  to  manufactur- 
ing the  entire  crop  at  home  would  have  been  >!489,004,784,  and 
the  crop  of  1889-'yo  in  its  manufactured  state  would  have  had 
a  total  valuation  of  the  enormous  sum  of  1862,165,615. 

Will  the  time  ever  oome  when  the  whole  crop  will  be  man- 
ttfaotured  at  home? 
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The  object  of  the  writer  in  preseotiiig  this  pcodigioiis  and 
somewhat  formidable  array  of  figures,  with  other  remarks  to 
follow,  is  to  aroase  attention  to  the  enormoos  possibilities" 
of  cottoii  and  its  home  ihanvfiustnre. 

The  oensiis  of  1870  reports  the  mimber  of  spindles  Ui  that 
year  as  9,M0,684  and  the  oensos  for  1880  as  10,658,485,  while 
C^eden  i^oel^a  valuable  annual  publication,  makes  the  number 
in  1800  14,405,000.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  the  emhient  sta- 
tistioian,  I  think  estimates  the  number  at  about  the  same. 

The  average  oonaumplion  in  1870  is  stated  by  the  census 
at  56^  pounds  in  the  north  per  spindle^  and  at  140^  pounds 
in  the  south  per  spindle*  The  northern  yam  averaged  28.56 
hanks  per  pound;  the  southern  yam  averaged  12.67  hanks  per 

    ^» 

pUillMIe 

Admitting  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  that  the  crop  of 
1880>^  was  7,307/JOl  bates,  the  loss  in  manufacturing  would 

l)e,  at  14  per  cent.,  488,097,824  pounds.  Suppose  the  manu- 
facture to  have  been  exclusively  at  the  north,  the  manufact- 
urers at  tlie  north  would  have  paid,  at  even  the  low  rate  of 
oO  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  on  this  vast  (luantity  of  cotton 
waste,  useless  and  valueless,  nearlv  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  Suppose  this  manufacture  to  have  been  exclusively 
at  the  south,  this  vast  sum  would  have  been  saved  and  kept 
at  home,  amounting  in  ten  years  to  «'-i5,OUU,UU0,  simply  because 
every  ounce  of  waste  would  have  gone  to  the  waste  piles  of 
the  southern  mills  instead  of  being  carried  u^ielessly  hundreds 
of  miles  to  northern  and  eastern  mills. 

If  manufactured  at  home  ( in  the  south  )  every  ounce  of 
product  would  have  been  marketed  without  any  deduction  of 
value  due  to  waste,  but  it  would  have  cost  less  per  pound  to 
get  it  to  market  than  the  raw  cotton  of  which  it  was  made. 

The  difference  in  the  rate  of  freight  on  lint  cotton  and 
manufactured  goods  is  due  to  the  manifest  interest  in  freigbt- 
ers  to  foster  the  various  enterprises  along  their  various  routes. 
The  diminished  freight  charge  is  one  of  the  many  advantages 
the  south  has  over  ite  competitors. 

The  writer  has  found  no  stetement  of  the  water  powers  of 
Alabama;  but  the  number  must  be  yery  great  and  to  become 
in  the  future,  of  very  Ugh  value.  The  Stote  seems  to  have  a 
regular  slope  from  the  northern  portion  all  the  way  to  the 
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giilf,  down  which  the  water  phinges,  at  times  with  hij^h  falls. 
Some  of  these  are  not  conveniently  located  on  the  existing 
lines  oi  transportation,  but  aJl  will  be  ainde  accetiaible  and 
useful  as  time  passes.  * 

The  writer,  iu  October,  1890,  published  an  article  in 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly^  intended  to  show  that  of  two 
milU,  exact  duplicates  of  each  other,  one  operated  by  water 
power  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  the  other  by  steam  in  Phil»> 
delphia,  the  Augusta  mill  in  twenty  years  (  what  is  frequently 
called  the  lifetime  of  a  mill)  would  show  a  dear» undeniable 
advantage  of  %240,ooo.  The  attempted  demonstration  has 
never  been  refuted,  and  may  stand  the  test  of  the  most  ezifant 
critifHsm. 

Some  manufacturers  prefer  steam  to  water,  as  a  more- 
steady  power,  but  when  the  wat«r  wheel  is  adapted  to  the  work 
it  has  to  do,  it  must  be  more  steady  than  steam  power.  The 
water  wheel  has  no  dead  points,  as  the  steam  engine  has,  but 
every  inch  of  its  periphery  has  precisely  the  same  speed  as 
that  of  the  periphery  preceding  and  following  any  given  point, 
and  the  water  wheel  most  afford  a  very  regular  power,  not- 
withstanding aU  that  has  been  saM  upon  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  maehinery  empk^ed,  any  manofaetiuer  at 
the  south  can  pnrahase  the  very  best;  so  that  In  thia  respeet 
the  sooth  stands  npon  the  same  level  as  its  oompeHtors.  - 

In  a  seetlon  where  land  oao  be  boagbt  psr  osrv  at  the  smm 
price  as  is  paid  for  a  sqoare  foot  in  some  of  the  larger  eltles, 
there  seems  to  be  no  wisdom  in  the  coQetmctkm  of  mills 
whose  upper  storiee  olimb  the  air. 

Why  not  place  the  miUs  all  on  one  floor,  entirely  oninter- 
nipted  by  partition  walls.  Let  the  ceilings  be  twelve  feet  from 
floor  to  the  lower  edges  of  roof  timbers,  and  nothing  above^ 
holow  the  roof  except  one  or  more  gangways  of  stout  plank, 
eo  as  to  give  access  to  the  shafting  for  oUIng,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  allow  ample  ventilation. 

There  need  he  no  elevtton  to  eany  flte  froon  one  to  three 
or  four  other  floors ;  no  stiifeases,  to  weary  the  operatives ; 
not  even  a  belt  hole  in  the  floor,  which  may  be  four  inches 
thick,  so  that  the  entire  floor  can  be  flooded  in  case  of  incip- 
ient Are. 

I^t  ample  arrangements  be  made  for  heating  and  lighting. 
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and  the  windows  so  arranged  that  the  foremen  can  leudily 
temper  the  air  in  the  ro«>in  to  suit  not  only  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  employes,  but  also  the  deijrees  of  Imniidity  so 
important  in  some  branches  of  the  work. 

The  j)icking  or  blowini^  room  is  by  far  the  must  liable  to 
sudden  tire.  It  should  be  distan:  at  least  twenty-tive  feet 
from  the  main  building,  with  blank  walls  contiguous.  It  should 
be  built  of  brick  or  stone,  with  a  cement  tloor  four  inches,  at 
least,  thick,  to  endure  the  falMng  of  the  cotton  bales.  It  should 
be  lighted  abundantly,  and  when  operated  at  night  should 
have  the  lamps  (  unless  electrical )  placed  in  a  close  bo.x  out« 
side  of  the  picker  room,  so  as  to  have  the  sash  as  a  shield  to 
prevent  the  loose  lint  cotton  from  being  accidentally  ignited. 

The  ceiling  of  this  dangerous  room  should  be  as  high 
(twtfve  feet )  as  that  of  the  main  building. 

There  will  still  l»e  unavoidable  danger  of  icrnition  of  the 
loose  cotton,  which  burns  like  a  Hash  of  i)owder,  from  some 
extraneous  matter  passing  through  the  rapidly  revolving  beat- 
ers: but  with  a  good  system  of  sprinlslers  overhead  to  be  set 
in  action  simply  from  the  heat  below,  and  with  a  large  hose 
connected  with  an  ample  reservoir  outside,  the  danfftr  and  Ms 
insmranee  wiU  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  such  a  mill  the  manager  can  see  the  enture  work  going 
on,  and  moreover  can  be  seen  by  all  the  operatives*  Wben 
one  reflects  upon  the  physical  labor  saved  in  relieving  hun^ 
dreds  of  hands  from  dimblng  three  or  four  staircases  several 
times  daUy»  and  that  for  years,  the  one  floor  system  shows  a 
great  advantage. 

The  cotton  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  enter  the  picker  or 
Mowing  room  at  the  far  end;  thence  into  the  carding  departr 
ment,  and  so  through  the  various  nuudiines  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  main  building,  so  that  it  will  pass  regularly  onward 
and  not  be  carried  back  agahi  to  interfere  with  the  oncoming 
work. 

With  ceilings  twelve  feet  high,  there  need  be  no  lack  of 
head  room  in  passing  under  the  driving  belts,  and  they  may 
with  a  little  ingenuity  be  placed  in  .very  regular  lines,  not  to 
interrupt  the  view,  while  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  compel 
stooping  to  pass  under  them. 

Of  course  tin  ample  fire  apparatus  will  be  provided,  in 
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addition  to  the  overhead  sprioklen.  In  the  Ea^^e  PtMsniK 
mills,  of  Columbos,  Georgia,  tome  eighteen  or  more  stroams 
from  inch  noolea  can  be  thrown  with  sufficient  force  to  cross 
each  other  over  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  a  five  story  hnildiiig. 

With  a  mill  arranged  somewhat  aa  snggestedt  there  is 
nothing  unwholesome,  nothing  depmsing.  The  dost  is  aU 
forced  oat  of  the  hoilding  hf  powerful  nns.  There  Is  good 
yentilation,  a  proper  tempmtore  and  abundant  light.  The 
woric  is  not  hard,  and  the  hands  Uhm  rapidly  and  soon  become 
expert.  It  alfords  an  admirable  edocation,  fbr  it  teaches  pmet- 
oality,  order,  cleanliness,  proper  and  commendable  snbmission 
to  proper  authority,  obedience,  oarefdlness,  and  what  not  that 
goes  to  make  up  a  good  citizen  f 

The  boys  have  opportnmties  to  rise  to  positions  of  respon- 
silMlity  and  trust,  and  the  girls  and  young  women  soon  make 
themselTes  valuable  to  their  employers  and  respectable  to  all, 
instead  of  toiling  in  stuffy  rooms  over  the  needle  and  the  shirt, 
"from  morn  till  night,  from  night  till  mom,"  and  all  for  ;i 
pittance  not  to  be  compared  with  the  liandsome,  fair  wages 
earned  by  their  more  fortunate  sisters  "away  down  soutli  in 
Dixie." 

If  in  a  cotton  growing  region  within  reach  ot  the  fields, 
there  should  be  a  cotton  gin  always  ready  for  rapid  work.  Of 
course  the  mill  mechanics  will  keep  it  in  first  rate  working 
order.  There  w  ill  not  be  so  much  to  go  to  the  waste  pile  if 
the  gin  is  sharp,  in  good  order  and  attended  by  a  competent 
person. 

All  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood,  many  of  whose  crops  are  too  small  to  bear  the 
expense  of  a  private  gin.  Let  the  farmer  and  the  spinner 
agree  upon  terms.  Avoid  baling,  which  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary in  such  cases.  Either  buy  the  cotton  in  the  seed  before 
-  gimiing  it,  or,  after  ginning,  as  lint.  The  writer  has  seen  the 
system  operating  beautifully  in  Georgia  for  years,  and  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Cotton  may  be  brought  to  the  mill  from  the  field  in 
one,  two  and  four  horse  wagon  loads,  weighed  in  the  wagon, 
and  be  shipped  as  faultless  yam  the  next  morning. 

From  the  higliest  railroad  authority  the  following  freight 
rates  on  the  products  of  cotton  mills  are  learned :  From  Mont- 
gomery to  Philadelphia,  58  cents  per  hundred  pounds ;  to  Bos- 
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ton,  80  onts;  to  Now  Yorie,  60  ^t»;  St.  Loaia,  58  oente; 
LoQisrttle,  41  cenU ;  dnoiniiati,  47  oento. 

Messrs.  L^CA  Co,  state  that  Alabama's  home  oonsump- 
tioB,  season  1880<-*90,  was  87,084  bales.  Id  seventeen  mills  with 
94,200  spimUee. 

Alabama  oonsamed  in  1889-*90  one  one  hundred  and  nine- 
tieth (y^;^)  part  of  the  cotton  crop  of  tliat  season. 

The  census  of  1880  gives  her  a  crop  of  almost  exactly 
700,000  bales.  Ten  years  later  she  spins  oae  eightieth  part  of 
her  crop  of  1^90. 

But  what  shall  Alabama  do  in  the  future  cotton  manufact- 
ure? Shall  she  make  standard  sheeting's?  The  market  is  full. 
Shall  she  make  plaids?  Already  many  manufacturers  are 
combining  to  save  themselves  and  secure  better  prices.  Shall 
she  make  printing  cloths?  The  proi^ess  is  slow.  Laces?  Too 
tine,  as  yet  for  southern  work.  It  appears  obvious  that  the 
prospecting  Alabama  manufacturers  should  contine  themselves 
principally  to  the  manufacture  of  yarns,  in  skein, and  in  warps 
and  in  earpet  twine,  rope,  etc. 

This  work  can  be  done  quite  as  well  and  at  less  cost  in  the 
south  than  in  the  north  aiid  east.  There  is  more  skill  in 
weaving  north  than  in  the  south.  The  arts  of  design  are 
better  understood  north  than  here,  and  it  must  continue  to  be 
so  for  years  to  come.  The  proper  combination  of  oolors  is  not 
to  be  learned  as  one  learns  to  tie  a  knot.  The  demands  of  the 
great  markets  are  bettor  known  by  those  engaged  in  trade 
near  the  great  eentera  of  btniness.  Capital  is  far  more  abun- 
dant north  and  east  tliaa  here  in  the  south.  Some  goods  are 
made  north  throughout  the  season  and  stored  away  for  the 
trade  and  sold  out  at  the  proper  season,  perhaps  twelve 
months*  work  in  a  very  few  months. 

But  fbr  tiie  yam  businees  many  of  theee  diffioultleB  are  not  ^ 
•  enoountered,  and  yams  are  bought  throughout  the  year  by 
those  who  rely  upon  supplies  from  the  south  to  keep  their  own 
looms  at  work. 

For  theee  reasons  it  seems  to  be  wise  in  those  who  oontem- 
plato  manufsctuxing  at  the  south  to  direot  their  attention  at 
first  to  the  yam  buainesa. 

Intelligent  merohanto  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  in  some  western  cities  are  competent  to  advise 
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thoie  about  to  enter  on  tb^  work  of  such  wonderful  promise^ 
as  to  the  mont  desirabto  nuinben  to  spin  and  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  presenting  them  to  the  market,  whether  ta  skein,  in 
warps,  on  cope,  or  in  twine  of  viirioiie  deacriptioos,  oords  and 
rope,  of  the  last  of  which  large  quantities  are  made.  It  is 
evident  that  the  preparation  necessary  requires  much  care 
and  thought,  so  that  when  a  contemplated  mill  ia  built  and 
equipped  with  its  thousand  appliances,  it  may  be  found  ready 
to  send  its  products  into  a  constant  market 

There  is  no  diiKculty  in  the  south,  as  yet»  to  be  met  in 
procuring  an  ample  Nupply  of  operativea,  who  will  flock  by- 
thousands  to  any  well  contrived  mill  when  they  are  assured 
of  fair  wages,  respectful  treatment,  prompt  payment,  and  loca- 
tion suited  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

Some  writers  at  the  north  ( there  are  but  fevr  at  the 
south),  led  by  their  mveterate  prejudices,  anticipate  and 
prophesy  much  difficulty  in  this  respect;  but  the  9ot*th  knows 
better,  from  experience  past  and  present  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  young  children  and  young  women  stand  anx- 
iously idle  for  want  of  ojtportnnity,  that  God*like  thing  that 
oomea-not  to  all,  and  when  asked,  "  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the 
day  idle?"  reply  truly,  'Because  no  man  hath  hired  us.** 

It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  these  little  folks  learn  to 
•*  keep  up  an  end,"  as  the  mill  phrase  goes,  "  to  piece  a  yam,'' 
to  handle  a  "drawing,"  with  its  delicate  fibers,  to  spin,  to  reel, 
to  warp,  to  weave,  to  linisli,  to  pack,  and,  in  short,  to  perform 
the  multifarious  duties  which  go  to  make  up  the  daily  routine 
of  a  well  ordered  mill. 

It  is  a  sight  to  gratify  any  philanthropist,  to  see  eighty  or 
a  hundred  comfortably  dressed,  well  fed,  cheerful  young  people 
of  both  sexes  engaged  ih  their  daily  duties,  bright,  cheerful, 
good  tempered,  orderly,  obedient  young  folks,  as  they  pass 
rapidly  among  their  exquisite  machines,  sometimes  singing  in 
concert,  and  content  —  the  very  people  who  have  had  all  their 
lives  long  nothing  to  do! 

Hundreds  of  hearts  will  be  lightened,  hundre<lsof  sad  faces 
brightened,  when  they  hear  of  new  mills  contemplated  in  their 
vicinage,  when  they  know  the  managers  to  be  men  of  human- 
ity, of  even  pity  for  those  whom  the  fate  of  life  has  doomed 
to  lower  fortunes  than  themselves. 
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I  heard  of  some  northern  vieitora,  nuwnfiictnrers,  who  tIb- 
Uecl  many  yearn  ago  the  old  Auguata  factory,  ( I  like  to  think 
of  it  an  the  august  Augusta**)  and  looking  over  tlie 
number  of  bands,  remarked  that  they  had  never  seen,  in  their 
large  experience,  a  better  set,  nor  a  better  looking,  more  con- 
tented set  of  hands  in  the  more  practiced  regions  of  the  north 
and  eiist  with  which  they  were  familiar,  than  they  fbund  in 
Augusta,  Georgia,  *«away  down  south !  ** 

Striked  are  almost  unknown  among  these  really  icorthy 
jifopfe,  who  fill  their  appropriate  squares  in  the  great  chess 
board  of  life,  dutifully  and  t/ladsomely^  as  crood  citizens,  as 
much  worthy  of  respect  and  consideration  as  the  merchant 
princes  of  the  land.  One  of  very  considerable  extent  was 
attempted  a  few  years  ago  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  but  it  failed 
mid  h<ii<  nerer  he>n)  repeau^d.  And  yet  there  was  no  cruelty  in 
repression.  These  southern  gentlemen  acknoirUdf/e  the  rights 
of  their  employes,  and  treat  them  in  acr-ordance  with  those 
rights  —  and,  wliat  is  more,  the  employes  know  and  appreciate 
that  just  and  kindly  clisposition.  A  kin<i  and  respectful  salu- 
tation from  employer  to  employe,  and  back  ayain,  costs  noth- 
ing, l»iu  softens  a  lot  sometimes  in  its  start  sad  from  poverty, 
never  from  excessive  and  hopeLesa  toil  in  thitf  suuuy  land. 
How  they  fought  for  it  I 

If  only  the  goverament  —  which  professes  to  be  "the  peo- 
ple,*' ''the  sovereigns'' — would  allow  southern  people,  and 
northern  people  as  well,  to  buy  their  machinery  outfits  where 
they  can  buy  best  to  suit  themselves^  OUT  progress  would  be 
more  rapid;  hut  tbe  McKinley  tariff  imposed  an  additional 
duty  of  ten  per  cent,  to  render  still  more  odious,  stupid  and 
oppressive  the  85  per  oent  ad  valorem  on  machinery  imported* 
almost,  and  iotended  to  he  quite,  prohibitory — one  of  the  sint 
tbe  republican  party  has  still  to  repent  ot 

Blany  persons,  1  hope^  will  be  induced  beldre  very  long  to 
avail  themselvei  in  Alabama  of  the  many  advantages  it  offen. 
Many  have  means  not  needed  in  their  present  buainesi,  but 
are  wfthout  theoretSoal  or  pfactical  knowledge  of  this  work,  in 
the  vast  importance  of  which  you  and  I  cordially  agree.  Per- 
haps my  life  education  of  nearly  fifty  years  may  enable  me  to 
put  some  things  in  a  plain  light  before  snob  persona  whose 
attention  and  stody  have  been  otherwise  directed.  With  this 
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idea  in  view  I  copy  below  a  table  made  up  some  months  ago, 
which  I  think  is  absolutely  correct,  showing  the  number  of 
spindles  required  to  spin  a  certain  quiintity  (  say  1,500  pounds 
daily)  in  eleven  hours  of  working  time,  but  say,  to  avoid  crit- 
icism, in  ten  hours  of  actual  spinning  time.  There  is  an 
essential  difference  between  the  two,  except  in  cases  of  a  very 
perfect  administration. 

1,500  pounds  of  No.  10  yarn  will  require  1,606  spindles. 


M  M  u  u  14  4(  u 

tt  U  u  u  I  ((  u 

M  tt  (i  it  ]  s.^  i(  u 

M  a  u  ti  20 

M  M  i(  ((  *22  it 

U  U  <i  u  24 


2,450  " 

3,023 

3,417 

3,800 
4,332 
4,84:1 


The  preparatory  machinery  required  for  1,500  pounds  No. 
■2(»  yarn  in  eleven  hours  of  working  time  will  be  ample  for  all 
the  numbers  indicated  above,  ljut  if  3,i>0<i  or  4,000  spindles  are 
prepared  for  Xo.  20's,  and  if  it  should  become  necessary  to 
change  the  number  spun  to  lO's,  there  will  appear  a  surplus 
of  spindles  and, a  deficit  of  preparatory  roacbinery. 

This  consideration  shows  the  importance  of  a  careful  study 
of  the  work  to  be  attempted,  so  as  to  avoid,  before  aay  expend- 
itiire  is  made,  any  changes  thereafter  affecting  move  than  a 
few  numbers  abo^e  or  below  the  normal  numbers. 

The  measure  of  production  is  generaUy  taken  from  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  front  roller  of  the 
spinning  frame,  which,  being  one  inch  in  diameter,  of  coone 
delivers  to  the  spindle  8.14  inches  of  yam  at  each  revolution^ 
or  it  shoQld  be  said,  not  of  yam,  but  of  untwisted  roving. 
This  roving^  length  is  materially  diminished  by  the  oontmc- 
tlon  due  to  the  twisting  process.  The  amount  of  oontraotioo 
▼ariee  with  the  number.  Its  percentage  being  much  greater  in 
some  cases  than  in  others.  But  there  Is  another  heals  on 
whioh  to  calculate  production,  which  seems  to  be  entirely  free 
of  the  Tarying  percentage  of  contraction.  It  is  ftmnded'  upon 
the  number  of  the  yam  and  the  number  of  turns  of  twist  per 
inch  of  yam. 

For  instance,  supposing  Ko.  20  yam  to  be  in  question,  and 
that  there  are  desired  twenty  turns  of  twist  per  inch,  and  that 
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the  spindle  turns  8,000  times  per  minute,  it  is  manifest  tliat 
tlie  rerolntions  of  spindle  divided  by  the  twist  per  inch 

will  give  the  number  of  inches  twisted  for  each  minnte 
of  the  spind)e*s  action,  leaving  no  question  as  to  the  con- 
traction. 

The  ditference  is  but  small,  as  far  as  each  spindle  is 
conoenied,  but  if  10,000  to  40,000  spindles  are  undor  consid- 
eration, the  error  of  the  first  mode  of  estimating  production 
becomes  very  obvious. 

Following  this  line  of  thought,  it  will  be  found  that  if  the 
number  of  the  yarn  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  twists 
per  inch  and  that  product  by  50.4  and,  the  entire  product  be 
divided  into  the  number  of  spindle  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  quotient  will  be  the  weight  of  yarn  produced  in  ten  hours 
of  constant  spinning — not,  be  it  noted,  of  working  time.  The 
following  fornmla  is  short  and  easily  i-eroemberecl : 

X    T  ■  :)0.4 

e<|U;ils  the  weiglit,  in  ponmls  and  decimals,  of  a  pound  of  yam 
spun  in  ten  hours  nf  constant  work. 

The  degree  of  twist,  i*.  e.  tlie  number  of  turns  per  inch, 
varies  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  desij^ned.  James  Hyde, 
an  English  writer  of  ability,  gives  the  following  scale  to  indi- 
cate the  twist  (per  inch)  to  be  given  for  dtlferent  purposes : 

He  multiplies  the  square  root  of  the  number  by  different 
multipliers  for  different  purposes,  thus :  For  hosiery  yam  he 
multiplies  by  2.5;  for  doubling,  by  2.75;  for  weft  yarn,  by 
S.25;  for  common  mule  twist,  by  d.75;  for  extra  twist,  by  4. 

J  have  seen  authoritative  statements  made  that  in  some 
cases  the  manufacturer  multiplies  his  square  root  by  even  as 
high  a  multiplier  as  6,  but  was  unable  to  imagine  even  a  reaaon 
for  such  a  super-extra  hard  twist  as  indicated. 

In  the  formula  above,  which  is  more  easily  xemembered 
than  the  other  mode^  8  R&sthe  spindle  turns  per  minute;  N 
represents  the  number  of  yam  in  question;  T  as  the  number 
of  twists  per  inch,  and  60^  is  a  oooatant  multSplier.  For  10^ 
hours  of  constant  spinning,  instead  of  10  hours,  the  multiplier 
becomes  48. 

If  any  one  who  may  think  I  put  too  much  stress  upon  the 
matter    twists  will  take  the  trouble  to  calculate  the  diibrent 
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yield  from  eighteen  turns  of  twist  on  No.  'io's  to  twenty  turns 
on  the  same  number,  he  will  be  astonished  at  tlie  result  if 
applied  to  10.000  spindles  for  310  days  in  the  year. 

Kvery  unnecessary  turn  of  twist  is  just  that  much  manu- 
facturing force  tcuji(e(L  The  twist  ought  to  be  that  which  the 
purchaser  wants,  of  course;  for  the  yarn  is  made  to  sell,  and 
the  weaver  will  not  buy  if  the  twist  does  not  suit  him.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  weaver  often  wants  more  than  he  needs. 

Those  who  may  have  patience  enough  to  read  this  long 
essay  may  esteem  the  writer  an  enthusiast.  So  be  it.  I 
confess  that  I  have  an  enthusiastic  love  for  my  ""art  and 
mystery."  It  is  sustained  by  the  beautiful  accord  between 
theory  and  practice  ;  it  is  increased  by  the  wonderful  promise 
of  the  southern  cotton  manufacture  of  the  future,  as  one  of 
the  most  potent  elements  in  the  resoscitation  of  the  once 
desolated  eoatbt  when 

"Sec«si«te  fell,  unwept,  uritlmnt  a  <  nuu-." 

Millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  mihtMuiii  and  other 
enterprises,  and  many  more  millons  have  been  invested  and 
seeurtd,  as  the  phrase  goes,  in  United  States  and  State  bonds 
at  a  wretchedly  low  rate  of  hiterest,  whioh  ought  to  be  in- 
Tested  in  this  most  promising  Intmst,  so  fall  of  hope  to  the 
patriotic  eitizetts  of  old  Dijie.  The  railroads  may  be  ren- 
dered useless  and  their  bonds  TalnelesB,  by  oompetitum,  or  by 
this,  that,  or  the  other.  But  if  a  modem  mlU  is  eonodfod, 
boilt  and  equipped  with  the  toll  and  wise  eonsidenitioa  its 
importanoe  deserves,  it  will  stand  and  stand  and  stand.  It 
promises  employment,  homo,  snbsistenoe  and  a  valuable  train-  , 
ing,  to  the  young;  a  fair  inoome  to  the  eapitalist  and  a  ftx 
more  tiian  moderate  return  for  the  use  of  his  money.  It  gives 
oocupation  to  the  neighboring  farmer,  to  supply  provisions  to 
Helen's  little  chappie,  ••who  wants  to  see  the  wheels  go 
wound"  and  who  is  to  be,  perhaps,  another  Arkwrigfat  or 
Hargreaves.  Isaac  Taylor  says:  There  is  no  harm  in  en- 
thusiasm, even  if  the  mind  is  on  fire  with  the  velocity  of  its 
pui-suit  of  its  chosen  object,  provided  the  object  is  worthy  of 
the  ettort  to  attain  it." 

Steam  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  do  it  well,  where  water 
power  cannot  be  had  ;  but  for  me,  give  me  water  power  every 
time — i/'  I  can  get  it. 
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The  time  is  coming,  in  my  opinion,  when  tons  apon  tons  of 
admirable  yarn  will  be  sent  from. the  soutli  across  the  ocean, 
to  be  woven  in  ditterent  countries.  Let  Alabama  look  into 
the  future.  She  has  but  few  spindles  now.  She  will  have 
millions  more;  and  do  not  let  Alabama  forget  what  Col.  Sellers 
said:  "There's  millions  in  it." 

XoTE. — Since  writing  this  essay,  something  recalls  arj 
interview  with  a  yarn  merchant  in  Manchester,  England, 
which  is  quite  germane  to  the  subject,  and  may  prove  not  only 
interesting,  but  instructive. 

It  was  in  1S69.  i  asked  him  what  he  thoujrht  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  yarns  in  the  United  States  lor  sale  in 
England  and  on  the  continent.    He  replied : 

♦»  Manchester  is  the  yarn  market  of  the  world.  It  cannot 
be  glutted.  You  can  put  your  yarns  in  paper  bundles  as 
you  please.  It  will  be  repacked  in  EngUad  to  Milt  our 
market.  If  you  will  go  into  the  yam  business,  on  your  return 
to  America,  and  send  your  yams  to  nie  for  sale,  I  will  make 
yon  a  return  every  thirty  days,  will  charge  you  two  and  a  half 
per  cent  commission  (the  commission  is  five  per  cent,  in 
America,  just  double).  I  will  keep  you  adTised  as  to  the 
numben  most  in  demand,  and  will  deposit  in  llie  Bank  of 
Liyerpool  £10,000,  anbjeot  to  sight  draft,  acoompanied  by  bill 
of  lading  for  shipnient»  to  three*fontth8  of  the  market  value 
at  the  time,  and  I  will  always  keep  my  depoett  np  to  £10,000.* 

The  CettOB  MlUa  of  AUIiama.— ^ic^miw  Concn  300$^ 
Montgomery.  Organised  1888;  capital  $75,000;  apindlea, 
8,015;  looms,  06;  steam  power;  sheetings,  shirtings,  oena- 
burgs  and  ducks. 

Annisian  MilUi — ^Anniston  Manufacturing  Company,  An- 
niafeon.  Capital  8250,000 ;  operations  commenced  1881 ;  spin- 
dles 11,200;  looms  820;  cards,  104;  steam  power;  brown 
sheetings,  shirtings  and  drills. 

AutaugaoiUe  Factory. — M.  M.  Smith  «fe  Co.,  Autaugaville, 
Autauga  county.  Spindles,  2,200 ;  looms,  63  ;  water  power ; 
sheetings,  shirtingp  and  osnaburgs.  ' 

Bell  Factory. — The  Bell  Manufacturing  Company.  On 
Flint  river  in  Madison  county,  ten  miles  northeast  of  llunts- 
ville ;  postoffice,   Huntsville.    Spindles,   3,2U0 ;  looms,  80 ; 

•  Mr.  3Itis»'  •rtloir  cadA  b«rt. 
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cards,  26  ;  steam  and  water  power  ;  sheetings,  sbtrtiogs,  giag- 
bams,  tucks  and  plaids.    Idle  since  1885.    For  sale. 

Ct/prcjig  MWs. — Cyprei-s  3Iills  Company.  On  Cypress 
creek,  in  Lauderdale  county;  p<wtofl8ce,  Florence;  operations 
commenced  1873;  spindles, '2,500 ;  lotjms,  bO;  caixlStO;  brown 
domestics  and  yarns.    Not  in  operation. 

Cherokee  Mills. — L.  F.  Irwin,  president  and  manager,  Mo- 
bile.   Spindles,  1,U00  ;  steam  power;  twine,  rope  and  batting. 

Dallas  Mills. — Dallas  Manufacturing  Company,  Huntsville. 
Capital  A.'>OU,OOU ;  operations  commenced  November,  1>^92; 
spindles, '25,000  ;  looms  (broad),  750  ;  steam  power;  sheetings. 

£mbery,  .s'on  d'  Yountj. — Floi  ence.  Spindles, 2,500  ;  loooki, 
30;  water  jmwer;  yarns  and  jeans. 

Eur'anla  f'otton  Mi/h. — Eulaula.  Capital  ^lOl^uuo ;  ope- 
rations commenced,  ISSS  ;  spindles,  6,5-J8  :  looms,  •2*24  ;  cards, 
36;  steam  power;  brown  sheetings,  shirtinr's  and  drills. 

/""'ill  MfDui  f'icturinf/  (^owpany. — On  Big  Bear  creek.  Ma- 
rion county,  3^  miles  from  B.  S.  A  T.  H.  R.  Postotlice,  Bear 
Creek.  Spindles,  1,*2o<) ;  looms,  none ;  cards,  12:  water  power; 
yarns  and  rope.    Idle  since  189(».    For  sale. 

Galeton  f  'otton  Mills.— Formerly  Huguley  Cotton  Mills. 
Near  West  Point,  Ga.,  on  Chattahoochee  river  Postoffloe, 
West  Point,  6a.  CapitiU  $100,000;  spindles,  6,000;  looms, 
168;  cards,  63;  water  power;  cotton  duck. 

ffuntsvilU  Cotton  Mills. — Huntsville  Cotton  Mills  Com* 
pany,  Huntsville.  Ca^tal  $140,000;  OfgMiixed,  1881;  spin- 
dles, 10,048 ;  steam  power ;  yams,  warps,  etc. 

Mwrrieam  Crmk  Cotton  MilU^Hjoriotjae  Creek  Mannfso- 
toring  Compeny,  Spring  Garden,  Cherokee  ooonty.  Oapltid 
$24,000 ;  oiganlsed  1888 ;  si^dles»  1,000 ;  water  power ;  single 
yams  and  rope. 

McUKmet  Cotton  JfiOf^-^Mstbews  Cotton  Mills  Company, 
Solme.  Capital,  $170,400 ;  operatiooB  eomnwneed  1877 ;  spin- 
dles, 10^00;  looms,  28$;  oards,  64;  stsem  power;  sheetings 
shirtingB,  drills  and  osnabnigs.  Conqpany  adding  new  ma* 
ehinery  and  improving  the  plant  generslly. 

.  Mfmtaim  MUh^W.  H.  Cherry  A  Co.,  Mountain  Mills, 
Colbert  ooonty.  Operatioos  oommeneed,  188$ ;  splndlse,  6/H)0 ; 
looms,  none;  cards, 41 ;  steam  power,  yams,  sin|^  and  ply. 

Piodmont  Cotton  Jfan^faetttrinff  Comptmy, — ^Piedmont,  G$l- 
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houn  county.  Operations  commenced  1892;  capital,  >:10;*i,0<>o  ; 
spindles,  4,000  ,  looms,  noue;  cards,  10 ;  steam  power;  cotton 
yards. 

Prattcille  f'otton  .ViV/^.—  Pnittville  Cotton  Mills  and  Bank- 
ing Company,  Prattville,  Autauga  county.  t^i)erations  com- 
menced 1S8S;  capital  'S'l-Jo,")!)!):  spindles,  r>,(ioo  ;  looms,  140: 
canls,  55 ;  steam  and  water  power ;  osnaburgs,  shirtlug,  sheet- 
ing, drills  and  cotton  rope. 

Jiosedale  Manufacturinff  ^'ompnny. — Uock  Mills,  Randolph 
county.  Operations  commenced  1}<87:  capital  «45,U00  ;  spin- 
dles, 5,000 ;  looms,  78 ;  water  power ;  duck,  oanaburgs,  sheet- 
ings, and  yarns. 

Searcy  Mope  and  Yum  Mills. — ( Vo.  A.  Searcy,  Tuskaloosa. 
OperatioBS  oommenced  1<S01  ;  capital  935,000  ;  spindles,  2,700; 
looms,  none;  cards,  24;  steam  power;  cotton  rope,  yam  and 
small  cordage. 

Tallnssee  Mills. — Talla.ssee  Falls  Manufacturing  Company. 
At  Tallassee  Falls,  on  Tallapoosa  river,  in  Elmore  county; 
postoflQoe,  Montgomery.  Operations  commenced  under  new 
company,  1878;  capital  >»5o0,ooo:  spindles,  18,000;  looms, 
360;  water  power;  sheetings,  shutings,  osnaburgs,  duclcs, 
twine  and  rope. 

Tuduihoia  Manufacturinff  Company, — At  Cottondale,  Tus- 
'  kaloosa  county;  postolBce,  Tnskalooea.  Operations  com- 
meiioed,  under  new  company,  1877 ;  capital  ^0,000 ;  spindles, 
12,000 ;  looms,  800 ;  cards,  52 ;  steam  power ;  checks,  plaids, 
stripes,  domestics,  twines,  wicks,  rope  and  batts. 

TuMhata  Cotton  JUilU. — Tuskaloosa.  Operations  -  oom- 
menced 1870;  capital  $40,000 ;  looms,  172;  steam  power; 
cotton  plaids.  Mills  only  weave ;  do  not  handle  any  cotton 
and  bay  their  warps  and  yams.  • 

Union  SprinyB  Cotton  3iiU$4 — Union  Springs,  BuUodk 
oounty.  Operations  commenced  1891 ;  capital  $45,000 ;  spin* 
dies,  4,000;  cards,  19;  steam  power;  hosiery,  yams,  skehi 
warps,  ball  sewing  thread  and  twhie.  Company  now  patting 
in  1,000  more  spindles,  to  be  in  operation  by  Jaaoary,  1898. 

WoU  JBuniivUle  CoUoh  MUh  Company.^WeBt  Hontsville. 
PoetoiBoe,  HuntsYille.  operations  commenced  1892 ;  capital 
$100,000 ;  sphidles,  5,200  ;  cards,  30 ;  steam  power. 

Wui  Point  Mmmfaetuiing  Company. — Near  West  Point, 
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ihi^  in  Chambers  county,  Ala.;  postoflSce,  West  Point  Oa. 
Operations  commenced  1S82;  capital  3ii300,000;  spiiidle^ 
14,000  :  looms,  31*2  ;  cards,  104 ;  water  power ;  duck. 

Total  cotton  mills,  25;  spindles,  162,951:  looms,  3,4:io ; 
ciinls,  540.    Bales  cotton  consumed  1892, 42,205  ;  1891, 39,145.* 

The  Woolen  Mills  of  AlBkhmiu—HeMkr^an  luiUUing 
Mills  Company. — Troy,  Pike  county.  OperatloDS  commenced 
1889;  capital  830,000;  spindles,  720;  knitting  machines,  13; 
sets  woolen  curds,  2 ;  steam  power ;  knit  underwear. 

Sigh  ShoaU  MiUs^U.  F.  (Jssery,  High  Shoals,  Randolph 
county.  Carding  only ;  steam  power. 

XiOibrgw  Woolen  MUU^TYum.  J.  KiUebrew,  near  Kewton, 
Dale  oonnty.  Postofflce,  Newton.  Operations  commenced 
1872:  capital  120,000;  spindles,  woolen,  160,  cotton,  128; 
looms,  12;  cards,  6;  water  power;  woolen  jeans  and  span 
yarns.  Cotton  machinery  used  principally  to  make  warps  for 
the  woolen  jeans. 

Opelika  Ho^Urjf  Company* — Successors  to  Opelika  Knit- 
ting Mills ;  Opelika,  Lee  county ;  operations  commenced  189() ; 
steam  power;  cotton  hosiery. 

Total  woolen  mills,  4 ;  spindles,  880 ;  looms,  12 ;  cards,  8 ; 
knitting  machines,  IS.f 

•  Year  ending  AiiRust  3i  st .    Actual  rtfxires  reported  by  the  mills. 

tTh«M  figure*  do  not  inclocto  Uie  cards  in  cIm  mill  ac  High  Sboate,  or  ttw  knit- 
itaf  flMdriBM  111  tte  nffl  at  OpiinB,  whkh  u«  net  ttatML 
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MiSCBLLANKOUS  InDUSTBIKS  AND  RbSOUBCKS  OF  ALABAMA. 


LIME. 


Alabama  is  rich  in  true  dolomite  or  niagnesian  limestone, 
to  be  found  in  many  localities,  of  the  finest  quality,  inexhausti- 
ble in  quantity,  and  easy  of  access.  This  limestone  is  very 
uniform  in  composition,  and  noted  for  the  whiteness  of  the 
lime  produced  from  it  and  the  excellence  and  hardnes«  of  the 
mortar  it  affords,  which  is  often  more  or  less  hydraulic. 

Lime  burning  is  already  a  considerable  industry  in  the 
State  and  one  that  is  rapidly  growing.  The  majority  of  the 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  builders*  lime  are  located  in  or 
Dear  Calera  and  Siluria,  in  Shelby  county.  There  are,  also, 
extensive  works  in  Lee  coonty,  near  Cbewacia;  in  DeKalb 
oonntj,  near  Fort  Fayne,  and  at  several  other  points  in  the 
State. 

The  following  general  statistios  of  the  production  of  lime- 
stone in  Alabama,  in  1889,  are  taken  from  the  census  of  1890 : 
Total  value  d  product,  1824,814.00;  total  wages  paid,  1199,- 
480.00 ;  total  expenses,  1259,118.00 ;  total  capital,  8868,071.00 ; 
per  cent  of  profit  on  capital,  18.61 ;  on  value  of  produot,  20.28 ; 
per  oentage  of  wages  to  total  expenses,  76i)8 ;  percentage  of 
wages  to  total  value,  61.41. 
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STOCK  RAISING  IN  ALABAMA. 


Prior  to  the  war  the  planter's  in  Alabama  were  so  given  up 
to  agriculture,  especially  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  that  little 
or  no  attention  was  given  to  this  important  industry.  Now, 
however,  stock  raising  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  among  our 
people  and  the  importation  of  blooded  stock  yearly  increasing. 
The  Durham,  the  Ayrshire  and  the  Jersey  thrive  remarkably 
well  with  us,  particularly  fn  the  more  northern  portion  of  the 
State,  and  are  easily  acclimated.  The  grasses  of  that  section 
are  rich  and  afford  excellent  pasturage  and  hay.  The  immense 
cane  tracts  of  middle  and  southern  Alabama  also  afford  excel- 
lent pasturage  for  stock.  Our  climate  being  almost  exempt 
from  snow  and  ice.  and  our  winters  mild  and  pleasant,  stock 
here  does  not  re(iuire  the  great  and  expensive  care  necessary  tt) 
shelter  and  provide  for  it  during  the  Inng,  bleak  winters  of 
higher  latitudes.  Horses  and  mules  are,  also,  succesiit'ully 
raised  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  IN  ALABAMA. 


For  the  same  reaaon  (exolusive  attention  to  cotton  caltare) 
sheep  raising  has,  heretofore,  received  but  minor  ooosideia- 
tion  at  the  hands  of  Alabama  planters,  notwithstanding  there 
tire  few  sections  where  sheep  can  be  raised  more  prdltaUy 
than  in  this  State.  Now,  this  husbandry  is  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  by  our  formers  and  wool  growing  taking  its  proper 
rank  among  our  other  industries. 


CAME. 


The  woods  of  Alabama  abound  in  game  of  nearly  every 
description-- such  as  wild  deer,  turkeys,  ducks,  partrldgea, 
woodcocks,  snipe,  etc^  which  afTords,  not  alone,  fine  sport,  but 
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oontribntes  largely  to  the  table.  The  markets  of  Mobile,  in 
proper  seasona,  are  filled  with  game,  brought  from  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  city  or  the  Interior  of  the  State. 


FiSH. 


Nowhere  is  to  be  found  a  greater  variety  of  fish  than  the 
waters  of  Alabama  afford,  and  the  quality  of  many  of  these 
varieties  is  unsurpassed.  The  bay  of  Mobile  is  i.imous  in  this 
respect,  and  the  rivers  of  the  State  are  tilled  with  many  liiuds 
of  flsh.  The  United  States  government  is  now  engaged  in 
stocking  our  rivers  with  shad,  one  oi  tlie  most  delicate  and 
highly  prized  of  the  tinny  tribe,  and,  in  time,  a  bountiful 
harvest  of  this  most  excelleui  tlsh  may  be  expected. 


POULTRY. 


In  every  section  of  Alabama  poultry  of  all  kinds  may  be 
successfully  raised,  and  nowhere  does  the  domestic  turkey  and 
and  duck  do  better.  The  most  improved  breeds  of  fowls  find 
a  congenial  climate  in  this  State,  and  thrive  well. 


VEGETABLES. 


Bvery  variety  of  vegetablee  is  suooessfully  cultivated  in 
Alabama,  and,  owing  to  our  mild  dimate,  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  fresh  vegetables  may  be  gathered  from  the  garden 
throughout  the  entire  year— summer  and  winter. 
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COTTON  SEED  OIL. 


The  manafoctare  of  oottxm  seed  oil  is  a  large  and  prodtable 
Industry  In  Alabama,  and  there  are  quite  a  namber  of  mills  in 
the  State;  bat,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  operators,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  compile  anything  like  a  complete  and 
accurate  list  of  such  mills,  and  the  author  has  been  forced  to 
forego  the  publication  of  Any  list. 


WATER  POWER. 


The  trend  of  the  water  courses  south  of  the  Tennessee  river 
is  southward.  The  natural  fall  ^'ixes  the  water  flow  great 
rapidity.  In  many  places,  on  all  the  more  important  streams, 
the  beds  are  solid  rock.  Many  of  the  courses  supply  from 
1,000,000  to  5,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  diem  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  none  of  them  aze  interrupted  by  ice  in  winter. 
The  Tennessee  river,  at  aoy  point  along  the  Muscle  shoals, 
could  furnish  water  for  the  canal,  and,  it  is  believed,  have 
enough  left  to  turn  all  the  machinery  of  New  £Dgland.  The 
Coosa  river,  in  extent  of  available  water  powen,  oltes  yet 
greater  advantages  than  the  Tennessee. 
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PART  EIGHTEENTH. 


THE  CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH  OF  ALABAMA.* 


The  State  of  Alabama  lies  between  the.thiity-flrst  and  the 
thirty-rtfth  parallels  of  latitude.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore, 
that  the  climate  is  temperate  in  winter  and  not  excessively  hot 
in  summer.  It  is  bounded  by  Tennessee  on  the  north,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  a  part  of  Florida  on  the  south.  About 
midway  between  the  j^ulf  coast  and  tlie  Tennessee  line  the 
land  rises  considerably,  and  culminates  in  a  semi-mountainous 
district,  reaching  an  elevation  in  some  phues  of  l/joo  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  As  every  county  is  more  or  less  popu- 
lated, and  as  many  of  the  counties  are  in  affiliation  with  the 
Medical  Association  of  the  State,  we  are  enable<l  to  have  a 
pretty  correct  idea  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  every  part  of 
the  State. 

It  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Alaliama 
is  one  of  the  healthiest  States  in  the  rnion.  The  various 
papers  which  have  been  read  before  the  Medical  Association 
for  the  last  thirty  years — accompanied,  as  they  have  been  in 
many  instances,  by  valuable  statistics — go  to  prove  that  very 
few  portions  of  the  State  are  unhealthy,  and  these  few  locali- 
ties suffer  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  great 
agricultural  and  mineral  regions  of  the  State  are  unexceptioo- 
ably  healthy,  while  the  pine  district»  reaching  100  miles  from 
the  ooasti  and  intersected  by  namerous  clear  and  coi:>l  streams 
of  purest  water,  is  free  from  every  kind  of  disease.  The  lon- 
gevity Id  this  region  is  proverbial,  and  the  climate  is  so  bland, 
equable,  and  delightful  that  this  portion  of  the  State  is  fast 

•TMsartlef»wM  wrMm     tin  taM  Dr.  Wto.^AadanoB.  Fraftmorof  Fli^ 

iology  in  tbe  Medical  Collei;e  nf  Alabama,  Mobile,  expresitiy  for  th«  itrst  editiun  of 
this  Ha»d  Book.  Dr.  Anilemon  ban  aloc«  dteil.  aiid  tbe  article  l»  printeil  twre  m  h« 
urntt  it,  wttfc  wiiy  *— ll  rtwmm  M       mot nwry  to  brintr  it  to  date. 
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becoming  a  popular  resort,  during  the  fall  and  winter  mouths, 
for  invalids  from  the  northwest,  who  are  forced  to  )ieek,at  that 
season,  a  more  genial  climate  than  their  own. 

As  this  paper  is  designed  to  give  a  truthful  account  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Alabama,  we  will  divide  the  State  into 
nortbera,  middle,  and  southern  Alabama,  and  treat  of  each 
section  separately.  Xorthern  Alabama  embraces  a  district  of 
country  boanded  by  Tennessee  on  the  north,  Georgia  on  the 
east,  and.  Mississippi  on  the  west.  The  whole  division  is  a  flne 
farming  country,  and  is  interspersed  by  many  lofty  bills,  aver- 
aging 400  to  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  well 
watered  and  possesses  a  delightful  climate.  The  diseases  in 
summer  consist  of  liglit  bilious  fever,  intermittent  fever,  and, 
sometimes,  mild  dysentery  and  bowel  affections.  These  dis- 
eases are  brief  in  their  course  and,  generally  speaking,  very 
amenable  to  medical  treatment.  They  are  seldom  fatal,  and  the 
robust  and  healthful  appearance  of  the  population  proves  that 
they  seldom  make  serious  inroads  on  the  constitution.  In  the 
autumn  the  type  of  fevers  is  rather  more  severe,  but  still  the 
vast  majority  of  the  cases  are  relieved  by  medicine  Intelligently 
prescribed.  The  winter  diseases  consist  principally  of  lung 
troubles,  such  as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  etc  On  the 
whole,  the  health  of  northern  Alabama,  all  the  year  round, 
will  cmpare  favorably  with  that  of  the  same  extent  of  terri- 
tory in  any  part  of  the  ITnited  States ;  while  the  temperature 
in  winter  is  milder  than  that  of  Tennessee,  and  in  summer, 
owing  to  the  general  elevation  of  the  country,  the  climate  is, 
in  every  way,  delightful. 

The  middle  division  of  Alabama  comprises  the  principal 
cotton  growing  section  of  the  State.  It  is  comparatively  level, 
and  is  watered  by  numerous  streams.  As  compared  with  the 
northern  division,  ft  is  not  as  healthy,  and  portions  of  it  are 
visited  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the  early  antomn 
with  fevers  of  a  severe  type.  Before  the  recent  civil  war,  this 
was  a  comparatively  healthy  section  of  country,  but  the  neglect 
of  proper  drainage  and  a  more  careless  system  of  agriculture 
.  have  had  the  effect  of  developing,  in  the  hot  season  of  the 
year,  bilious  fevers  of  a  dangerous  type.  Every  year,  however, 
remedies  this  evil,  as  the  drainage  becomes  better,  and  the 
method  of  farming  more  consistent  with  the  suppression  of 
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niiilarial  poison.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  past  years 
hiive  been  more  healthy,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  summer  and  autumnal  fevers  will  annually  become 
lighter  and  more  easily  managed. 

Southern  Alabama  countains  a  small  portion  of  the  cotton 
region  and  the  whole  district  of  country  hounded  by  Florida 
and  the  gulf  coast  on  the  south.  This  region,  except  on  the 
margin  of  the  water  couise^,  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  lofty 
pines  and  has  a  sandy  soil.  With  the  exception  of  the  immedi- 
ate coast,  it  is  rather  sparsely  populated.  It  is  a  delightful 
region  of  country,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grapes  and 
some  ol  the  tropical  fruits.  The  whole  district  is  exceedingly 
healthy.  The  olimate  is  softened  in  winter  and  refreshed  in 
summer  by  the  sea  breezes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  No  more 
beautiful  country  for  the  residence  of  man  is  to  be  found  than 
Southern  Alabama.  The  elevation  above  the  sea  level  rarely 
reaches  more  than  add  feet,  and  the  table  lands,  at  this  eleva- 
tion, are  noted  for  their  salubriousness  and  for  the  oomfortable 
residence  of  invalids  from  the  north  and  west,  both  in  winter 
and  summer.  Abundance  of  fruit  and  large  vhieyards  are 
found  in  this  region.  It  is  here,  also,  that  the  charming  city  of 
Mobile  is  located,  immediately  on  the  bay  of  Mobile  and 
within  forty  miles  of  the  Jkbzicnn  gull  The  dimato  of 
Florida,  for  a  winter  re8idenoe,.althoogfa  more  noted,  is  not  so 
agreeable  or  so  whcdesome  as  the  gulf  coast  of  Alabama.  The 
chilly  eastern  breeze  from  the  Atlantic,  which  is  so  disagree- 
able in  Florida  hn  February  and  March,  is  here  replaced  by 
the  soft  wind  from  the  tropics.  If  it  should  happen  that,  for 
any  period  of  a  week  or  two  in  whiter,  the  gulf  breeze  is  loaded 
with  too  much  moisture  for  invalids,  they  have  but  to  retire 
from  twenty  to  forty  miles  from  the  coast,  where  the  elevation 
is  too  great  for  the  fogs  to  ascend,  and  where  pure  springs,  a 
sandy  soil,  and  a  bracing  winter  atmosphere  furnish  all  the 
avenues  to  health  that  could  be  desired. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  bay  are  several  delightful 
watering  places,  much  frequented  in  summer,  and  serving  also 
as  winter  residences  for  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  climate 
on  this  shore  is  delightful  all  the  year  round,  and  parties  are 
now  contemplating  the  buildin<^of  a  sanitarium  for  invalids  in 
the  winter  tis  well  as  the  summer  season.   At  Point  Clear, 
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about  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  Mobile,  there  is  a  large 
and  elegant  hotel,  tilletl  in  summer  with  visitors  from  Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  It  is  also  open  in  winter  to  all 
who  may  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  salt  air  from  the 
gulf.  This  watering;  place  is  the  finest,  most  healthy,  aDd 
most  commodious  in  the  south.  The  bathing  houses  are 
within  fifty  yards  ot  the  hotel.  In  the  rear,  and  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  building,  may  be  found  the  magnolia,  growing,  in 
many  instances,  to  an  enormous  size,  and  filling  the  sorroand- 
ing  air,  in  spring,  with  its  agreeable  perfume.  Some  oraoge 
groyes,  in  full  bearing,  already  exist,  anfl  others,  on  a  large 
scale,  are  coming  to  maturity.  The  whole  ahore,  lor  twenty- 
five  miles,  is  studded  with  cottages  and  handsome  residences, 
which  are  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity  during  four  or  five 
months  of  the  year.  The  gulf  breeze  on  this  side  of  the  bay 
must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated.  The  .Vtlantie  coast  has  no 
wind  that  can  be  comparett  with  it,  either  for  health  or  agree- 
ability.  Its  temperature  is  the  same,  whether  it  rises  into  a 
gale  or  blows  lightly  enough  only  to  mlfle  the  <|oiet  water  of 
the  bay.  For  this  reason,  it  is  allowed  to  blow  night  and  day 
throng  the  cottages,  where  the  doors  and  windows  are  left 
open  oontinoally  to  reoeire  it 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  climate  of  Alabama,  it  will 
be  seen  that  no  State  in  the  onion  possesses  more  desirable 
advantages  for  the  new  settler,  and  none  can  snrpass  it  in 
oomfort  for  the  population  already  living  within  its  boiden. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  some  of  the  yarioos  diseases 
which  the  experience  of  the  past  half  centory  proves  to  be 
benefitted  by  a  winter  residence  at  or  near  the  gnlf  coast : 

First,  consumption  of  the  lungs.  About  f6rty  yean  ago 
Mobile  was  a  great  resort  for  consumptives  tmm  the  nortlieni 
States.  It  vras  thought  that  the  miU  climate  would  check  the 
disease,  and  in  thne  restore  the  patient  to  health.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  disease  wouM  be 
roucli  mitigated  and  that  outdoor  exercise^  always  bo  impocw 
tant»  could  be  indulged  in  mudi  oftener  than  in  tiie  nortb. 
The  consequence  was  that  hundreds  of  patients  came  annually 
to  Mobile  to  pass  the  winter  months.  But  the  hope  was  delu- 
sive, and  the  city  soon  lost  its  reputation  as  a  good  winter 
climate  for  consumption.    Experience,  indeed,  proved  that 
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during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  the  patients  were  conj- 
fortable  and  seemed  to  rally;  but,  every  now  and  then,  there 
came  from  the  gulf  heuvy  fogs,  which  interfered  seriously  witli 
continued  improvement.  Bat  for  the  warm  and  oppreaaive 
atmosphere  during  the  prevalence  of  these  fogs,  Mobile  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  At  the  period  we  apeak  of,  however, 
there  waa  no  retraat  from  the  moiat  atmosphere  in  question. 
There  were  no  railroads  to  transport  the  invalids,  in  an  hour 
or  two,  to  a  location  above  the  influence  of  the  gulf  fogs ;  nor 
was  there  any  inhabited  country  to  receive  them,  if  they  could 
have  been  moved  off  temporarily.  The  case  is  now  different. 
In  less  than  two  hours  the  railroads  will  take  us  to  a  beautiful 
country,  more  than  800  feet  above  the  tide  water,  well  culti- 
vated with  vineyards  and  orchards,  populated  by  intelligent 
and  hospitable  inhabitants,  and  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  lowland  mists.  Under  such  circumstances,  3Iobile  is  re- 
gjiining  her  reputation  as  a  winter  home  for  consumptives. 
Patients  may  remain  in  the  city  and  enjoy  the  comforts, 
amusements  and  elegancies  of  city  life  at  least  three  weeks  iu 
every  winter  month.  When  the  damp  season  comes  on.  they 
can  go,  in  an  hoar's  notice,  to  the  pine  hills  in  question,  and 
^  never  suffer  from  the  oppressive  weather.  After  spending  a 
few  days  in  this  dry  and  healthy  region,  where  the  time  may 
be  occupied,  if  desired,  in  hunting  and  fishing,  they  can  return 
to  the  city,  to  meet  again  the  >unshine  and  the  numerous 
enjoyments  of  city  life.  If  this  high  country  north  of  Mobile 
had  l)een  opened  up  and  inhabited  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
the  city  and  the  gulf  coast  would  never  have  lost  reputation 
as  a  location  suitable  for  consumptives  from  the  northern 
States.  Invalids,  particularly  consumptives,  ought  to  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  the  winter  season  in  or  near  a  city.  The 
mind  has  a  powerful  influence  over  the  body,  and,  while  the 
latter  requires  to  be  invigorated  by  soft  atmosphere  and  an 
agreeable  climate,  the  former  must  also  be  nourished  by  the 
psychical  stimulants  of  amusement  in  its  various  forms  and  the 
conventionalities  uf  elegant  and  refined  society.  Thousands 
of  consumptives  from  England  and  northern  Europe  are  sent 
by  their  physicians  to  the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  to  spend 
the  winter.  This  is  not  altogether  because  of  the  climate — 
since  ALuderia  and  some  of  the  islanda  in  the  temperate  latt- 
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tude  are  known  to  possess  a  rather  better  cliraate*-bttt  it  Is 
because  in  these  islands  there  is  nothing  but  the  ooogenial 
atmosphere,  while  at  Nice  and  other  cities  of  soatbem  Europe 
there  are  associations  and  diversions  vbich  occupy  the  mind 
and  daily  sustain  and  animate  it  with  agreeable  reflectioos. 

What  has  been  said  of  climate  as  regards  consumption, 
will  apply  also  to  other  chronic  diseases  of  the  chest  Broo- 
chitis  is  a  very  general  ailment  in  the  north  and  northwest  in 
the  winter  season.  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  cure  it  when  the 
patient  is  daily  exposed  to  the  rude  blasts  of  the  north.  No 
amount  of  warm  clothing  will  keep  the  cold  air  from  affecting 
the  system.  It  must  be  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and  there  the 
air,  at  a  temperature  of  :20*  to  80^  FUirenheit,  suddenly  comes 
in  contact  with  a  delicate,  inflamed  membrane  of  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  98'  to  100^  How  is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  latter 
should  not  suffer?  Various  devices  have  been  used  to  soften 
the  air,  by  drawing  it  through  woolen  doth  placed  over  the 
mouth,  and  sometimes  substituting  fbr  this  a  net  work  of  fine 
wire,  whidi,  being  warmed  by  the  escaped  air,  would  heighten 
the  temperature  of  the  ingoing  breath.  But  these  have  little 
effect.  All  physicians  know  that  they  are  poor  snbstitntes, 
and  that  they  retain  the  poisonous  volatile  animal  matter  of  . 
exhalation  and  give  it  back  again  with  the  air  that  is  inhaled. 
For  these  reasons,  southern  climatee  In  winter  act  flavonUy 
on  bronchitis.  Another  good  effect  produced  by  residence  in 
a  southern  climate  during  the  harsher  seasons  is,  that  the  mild 
atmosphere  assists  the  action  of  remedies  which  are  often 
required  in  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is  through  the  Mn  \3taX 
some  of  the  most  important  of  these  remedies  act;  and  the 
more  temperate  the  climate,  within  certain  bounds,  the  more 
active  are  the  cutaneous  exhalations.  So  mild  is  the  tempera- 
ture in  Mobile  and  on  the  gulf  coast  in  winter  that  several 
d<ays  together  are  often  passed  without  the  necessity  of  light- 
ing a  fire.  These  mild  spells  of  weather  may  be  spent  by 
invalids  in  the  open  air,  where,  in  addition  to  the  grateful 
sunshine,  the  moral  effect  of  the  rich  foliage  and  the  gay 
flowers  of  winter  insures  that  restorative  mtiuence  which  the 
•    mind  always  has  over  the  body. 

In  this  short  sketch  we  cannot  particularize  all  the  diseases 
that  are  benefitted  by  a  residence  in  a  southern  climate  during 
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winter.  We  must  mention,  however,  the  benign  effect  of  a  soft 
climate  on  chronic  affections  of  the  skin.  The  writer  has 
known  cases  of  eczema  and  psoriasis  of  forty  years  standing 
to  be  apparently  cured  by  a  continued  residence  of  twelve 
months,  consecutively,  in  Mobile.  These  cases  came  from 
Virginia,  where  the. temperature  la  never  so  low  as  in  the 
northern  and  western  States.  The  cure  is  attributable  to  the 
mild  breezes  of  the  gvlf,  which  are  never  hnrsb,  and  which 
prevail  abundantly  both  in  winter  and  summer.  Chronic 
affections  of  the  skin,  altliough  (juite  prevalent  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  are  comparatively  rare  on  the  gulf 
coast.  Few  originate  here,  and  the  greater  number  of  persons 
who  come  to  the  south  from  northern  climates,  troubled  with 
t'lose  atteetions,  are  either  soon  cured  or  very  much  relieved, 
^uch  diseases,  also,  are  more  amenable  to  treatment  in  southern 
than  in  northern  climates. 

It  has  been  the  custom,  for  several  years  past,  for  physi- 
cians in  the  higher  latitudes  to  send  to  Louisiana.  Alabama, 
and  Florida  patients  suffering  with  Bright's  disease  and  other 
chronic  affections  of  the  kidneys.  This  custom,  suggested  by 
theory,  has  V)een  found  to  work  well  in  practice.  Any  climate, 
not  too  debilitating,  that  favors  continued  action  of  the  per- 
spiratory glands  of  the  skin,  must  have  a  salutary  effect  in 
relieving  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
case  of  Bright's  disease  that  has  been  cured  by  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  south,  but  thei  e  is  no  doubt  that  the  change  is 
beneficial  in  winter,  and  makes  the  oondition  of  the  patient 
much  more  comfortable.  This  is  proved  by  the  amelioration 
of  many  cases  that  are  annually  sent  to  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans.  Doubtless  the  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  which 
cannot  be  enjoyed  in  the  north,  has  much  to  do  with  this 
temporary  improvement. 

It  was  the  opUiion  of  the  late  Professor  J.  C.  Nott,  whoee 
honesty  of  purpose  and  critical  acumen  were  never  doubted 
by  those  who  knew  him,  that  the  gulf  coast  la  the  healthiest 
portion  of  the  United  States,  and  is  partteolarly  adapted  to 
the  amelioration  of  many  diseases  made  worse  by  passing  the 
Mfinter  and  early  spring  in  northern  districts.  Certainly  few 
men  were  as  competent  to  judge  in  such  matters  as  himself. 
A  residence  of  forty  years  in  Mobile,  with  a  reputation*  spread- 
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ing  over  the  entice  ankm,  brought  to  his  notice  many  snfferen 
from  the  north,  who  aooght  hie  medlcel  aid  during  thehr  winter 
sojourn  in  the  south.  The  eminent  Dr.  Warren  Stone,  of  New 
Orleans,  shared  the  same  opinion.* 

l*he  heaith  of  the  peopie  of  Alabama  can  compare  faTocably 
with  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  Violent  epidemics  are 
▼ery  rarely  found  within  her  Ix>rder8,and  whenever,  after  long 
years,  y^ow  fever  or  cholera  And  lodgment  on  her  8oil»  it  is 
due  entirely  to  immigration,  and  the  disease  soon  spends  itself 
in  the  locality  where  it  first  finds  foothold.  The  thermometer 
seldom  goes  above  100^  and  only  now  and  then  in  yean  does 
it  range  a  degree  or  so  below  zero.  It  is  considered  to  be  ex- 
tremely cold  when  the  temperature  reaches  10%  and  intensely 
hot  when  the  thermometer  records  100^  in  the  shade.  Not 
more  than  two  or  three  days  in  the  year  give  such  high  tem- 
perature, and  only  a  few  localities  in  the  State.  The  atmos- 
phere is  moist  enough  to  produce  a  oooliug  sensation  on  the 
skin  when  the  breeze  passes  across  the  heated  person  as  it 
sweeps  in  from  the  west  and  northwest.  Tlie  average  rainlidl 
for  the  entire  State  is  only  52.12  inches,  and  at  no  place  does 
the  normal  precipitation  run  above  65.00  inches.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  atmosphere  is  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist  for 
the  most  luxuriant  production  of  vegetation  and  for  the  best 
condition  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State. 

The  highest  normal  average  temperature  is  82.2",  in  July, 
and  the  lowest  is  43.1  ^  in  January,  giving  a  range  of  SO.l**. 
The  winters  are  seldom  very  cold  and  the  summers  are  not 
excessively  warm.  The  last  frost  in  spring  occurs  on  April 
15th,  and  the  first  frost  in  autumn  comes  on  November  lf»th, 
so  that  the  farmer  is  blessed  with  seven  months  in  which  no 
cold  occurs  sufficiently  severe  to  even  nip  the  most  tender  bud, 
except  at  rare  intervals.  It  is  a  iact  well  known  that,  because 
of  this  long  season  for  growing  and  maturing  plants,  some- 
times several  crops  are  gathered  on  the  same  body  of  land  in 
the  same  year. 

The  cold  weather  does  not  begin  until  December,  and  only 
one  month  in  tde  winter  is  really  disagreeably  cold,  viz:  Jan- 
uary. The  winter  is  usually  mild  and  snow  seldom  falls  heavy 
enougli  to  cover  the  <j:roun{l  more  than  two  or  three  inches. 

•  Dr.  Aodenuii**  artlcte  mtfad  Imi*. 
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WATER  LINES  OF  ALABAMA. 


Alrtbania  ranks  among  the  rtrst  of  the  States  of  the  union 
in  the  number,  extent  and  value  of  her  magnificent  water 
lines.  Every  section,  and  nearly  every  county,  of  the  State  in 
watered  and  afforded  coDimeroial  facilities  by  some  one  or 
more  of  its  navigable  rivers,  while  the  large  creeks  and  other 
streams,  which  How  through  and  irrigate  the  soil,  are  almost 
innumerable.  A  single  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  ot 
Alabama  will  verify  these  assertions. 

The  importance  and  yalae  to  the  State  of  these  great 
natural  lines  of  transportation,  when  properly  impvored  and 
developed,  cannot  well  be  over  estimated. 

Pn^sesor  Toom^,  the  first  State  Geologist  of  Alabama,  in 
bis  report  oa  the  geotogioal  loniMitioDS  of  the  State  said: 

«The  rivers  of  Alabama,  whether  we  eonsider  them  as  one 
of  the  gxeat  physioal  faatnres  of  the  State  or  in  aa  eeooomioal 
point  of  view,  are  ezoeedfaigly  interesting.  There  is  soaioely 
aA  ezteotive  and  really  valuable  agrioultural  tract  in  the  State 
that  has  not  its  navigable  strsam." 

The  first  of  these  watsr  Unas  is 

MOBILE  BAY  AND  HARBOR. 


The  bay  of  Mobile,  the  great  reservoir  of  south  Alabama, 
is  a  beautifal  expanse  of  water,  and,  all  things  considered,  the 
finest  harbor  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  took  its  name  from 
the  Mobile  Indians,  who  once  lived  upon  its  shores.*  It  has  all 

•SMOIlf*. 
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the  Msentials  of  a  good  harbor,  except  sntlldent  depth,aiid  this 
can  be  obtained  at  comparatively  nodeiate  cost  The  bay  is 
nearly  Umd-looked,  and  its  tower  -  aneA4traffe,  twenty-seven 
miles  south  of  the  wharves  of  the  city  of  MobilSi  with  an  area 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  square  miles  and  an  average  depth  of 
twenty*four  feet,  affords  a  safe  and  capadoos  roadstead  for 
vessels  of  that  draught.  It  is  not  subject  to  tornadoes,  and  in 
it  no  vessel  was  ever  lost  by  storm.  For  fifty  years,  hot  one 
vessel  has  been  dismasted  in  Mobile  bay,  and  that  one  was  by 
a  water  spout.  Vessels  sddom  drag  their  anchors  in  the  bay, 
owing  to  its  line  holding  ground,  and  but  few  have  ever  been 
blown  ashore. 

The  length  of  the  bay,  from  its  mouth  to  the  city  wharves, 
is  thirty  miles.  Its  width,  immedhitely  at  its  entrance  from 
the  gulf,  is  three  and  a  quarter  milCM.  At  its  lower  andiorage 
it  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-tfi'o  miles  wide,  and  at  its  northern 
extremity,  not  more  than  eight  and  a  half. 

The  improvement  of  the  channd  of  Mobile  bay  was  begun 
by  the  general  government  in  1827,  the  depth  of  water  then 
being  five  and  one-half  feet  through  Choctaw  pass  and  eight 
feet  on  Dog  River  bar. 

This  was  deepened  by  dredging  under  appropriations  from 
1820  to  1852  of  $228,830.68  to  ten  feet  throutrh  both.  In  1860 
the  channel  in  ChocUiw  pass  had  shoaled  to  seven  and  one-hall 
feet.  From  1870  to  1878  the  channel  was  deepened  by  dredging 
to  thirteen  feet,  under  apprupriations  amounting  to  $401,000. 
Length  of  cut,  eight  miles. 

From  1881  to  1888  the  channel  was  deepened  by  dredging 
to  seventeen  feet,  under  appropriations  amounting  to  %740,oO0, 
but  this  project  was  not  completed  when  the  last  project  was 
adopted.    The  length  of  cut  was  25.91  miles. 

The  present  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  channel 
was  adopted  in  August,  1888,  the  object  being  to  afford  a 
channel  of  entrance  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  city  of 
Mobile  of  280  feet  width  on  top  of  cut,  with  a  central  depth  of 
twenty-three  feet  at  mean  low  water,  by  dredging,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  11,080,000.  Act  of  .September  19, 1890,  extended 
the  work  up  Mobile  river  to  the  mouth  of  Chickasabogue  creek 
and  increased  the  esUuiatcd  cost  to  $2,04<i,800. 
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The  entire  length  of  ehaonel  under  present  project  is  81.85 
miles,  and  the  entire  length  of  oontiniioits  cut  is  :21i.98  miles. 

The  amount  expended  on  the  present  project  np  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  80, 1891,  was  8806,6)^0.82. 

The  aTcrage  central  depth  of  the  dredged  channel  on  June 

80. 1891,  was  10.4  and  the  minimum  depth  on  that  date  was 
14.7  feet 

The  amount  expended  during  the  liscal  year  ending  June 

80. 1892,  was  #275,198.28,  and  on  that  date  the  average  central 
depth  of  the  entire  channel  was  twenty-four  feet  and  the  min- 
imum central  depth  was  20.2,  with  no  increase  of  width.* 

The  entrance  to  Mobile  bay  is  defended  by  Fort  Morgan, 
on  Mobile  point,  and  Fort  Gaines,  on  Daapbin  island— the 
distance  across  beini^  three  and  a  quarter  miles,  but  the  chan- 
nel throusrh  which  an  enemy's  vessel,  entering  the  bay,  would 
have  to  puss  is  witliin  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the  heavy  guns 
of  Fort  Murgan.  Tliere  is  a  light  house  on  Mobile  1*011  it.  and 
another  on  Sand  island,  three  and  a  quarter  uiiies  further 
south,  in  the  gulf. 


MOBILt  RIVER. 


Proceeding  north  from  Mobile  bay,  the  second  of  Alabama's 
great  water  lines  is  Mobile  river;  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  42.30  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Mobile,  where  begins  the  delta  of  the  bay.  This  broad, 
deep  and  short  river  has  now  depth  and  width  sufficient  for  ail 
commercial  purposes  now  required  of  it,  and  over  it,  without 
difficulty,  pjisses  at  present  the  entire  traffic  of  the  Alabama, 
Tombigbee,  Little  (or  Upper)  Tombigl>ee  and  Black  Warrior 
rivers.  When  the  Coosa  river  obstructions  are  removed,  the 
Qommeroe  of  that  great  water  line,  from  Home,  Georgia,  and 

•The  river  and  harbor  aot  of  July  13.  ISW.  appmpriateil  the  huiii  of  ?212,,VW  for 
continning  tbe  work  of  improretnent  of  Mobile  bartior.  and  proTiUed  th»t  contracts 
m>y  ^  tntwd  Into  by  th«  flee wttiy  of  W>r  for  woli  BMtrlaltuid  workaavmybo 
necessary  to  complete  the  present  project  of  iinprofWBOnts,  to  be  paid  for  as  ai>pro> 
piiationa  DM/froia  timo  to  time  be  made  by  law,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aKgiegaio 
91,181,300.  nuHmltf  of  tiM  aawmit  by  UiMMtMUl  thwocofore  appropriatod. 
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above,  will  iiLio  seek  its  nataml  oattet  over  this  stream;  and, 
if  tlie  GutttentviDe  aod  Gadsden  eanai,  oonneeting  the  waters 
of  the  OioHit  and  Tennessee  rirers,  is  ever  eompleted,  the 
iintiieii»e  trude  of  the  latter  great  rirer  will,  likewise,  be 
directed  tliiM  vny, 

3lobile  river  bounds,  in  a  measnre,  the  ooantiea  of  Mobile 
and  Baldwin,  and,  sweeping  by  the  city  of  Uobile,  empties 
into  the  bay  of  Mobile  jnst  bdow  the  city. 


ALABAMA  RIVER 


'I'lie  Alab.sma  river  is  the  main  section  of  the  river  system 
whi<;h  enteis  the  State  in  its  northeast  corner,  meanders,  by  a 
circuitous  r..(ite,  throuLrh  seventeen  counties,  and  tinally  flows 
into  Mobilr  bay,  near  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State. 

l:iei;innuij;  at  Mobile  bay,  tiiis  river  system  is  made  up  as 


follows : 

Lcxom 

isr.  The  Moliite  river   44  luilM 

2d.   The  Alabama  river  312  mU«s 

3d.  Thn  Coo»m  river  315  milM 

4tii.  Tte  OwMwwU  Md  GooMwattM  rivm,  oC  OMfito.  !•  mOm 

Tbtal  taBgtli  .ntailtt 


This  river  system  is  now  navigable,  with  the  esoeption  of 
a  stretch  of  116  miles  extending  up  the  Oooea  river  frooi  We- 
tompka.  This  portion  of  the  river  is  now  nndsr  improvement 
by  the  United  States  government. 

Eleven  miles  below  Wetompka,  the  Coosa  river  Joins  the 
ThUlapoosa  river,  and  from  this  point  ttie  nnlted  riven  are 
called  the  Akbama  river*  From  Wetompka  to  MobOe^  a 
distance  of  867  miles,  the  Ooosa»  Alabama  and  UMm  Ann 
furnish  a  navigable  waterway  throughout  the  year.  The 
average  slope  of  the  riv^r  is  foor  Inohes  per  mile.  The  oOTmal 
low  water  width  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Alabama  river  is 
from  500  to  600  feet,  and  of  the  lower  river,  from  700  to  800 

•  Tills  skatch  of  the  Alabama  river,  and  the  sacceeding  sketches  of  the  Cooea, 
CliftttftlHioelice,  Choetswbacehce,  Beeanibla  and  OoBMoh,  IWtopoosa  Mid  CUmIm 

riv«»rn  were  kincljy  preparcfl  for  the  i)resent  edition  of  this  Hand  Book  by  Captain 
Philip  M.  l^rioe,  United  State*  iungineer.  officer  in  charge,  to  whom  the  author  begs 
to  make  htra  the  proper  atikaowtadgmtiit. 
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feet.  In  the  portioos  of  the  river  having  these  widths  the 
low  iirater  depths  vary  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet;  bat,  where 
the  river  hns  been  widened  by  the  erosion  of  its  banks,  bars 
and  shoals  are  found. 

Before  the  improvement  of  the  river  was  begun  by  the 
government,  in  1878,  the  low  water  depth  on  many  of  these 
bars  and  shoals  was  only  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a 
half  feet,  and  the  river  was  very  much  obstructed  by  sunken 
logs  and  snags,  and  many  boats  were  destroyed  by  striking 
these.  At  low  water  stages  boats  could  only  run  by  daylight, 
and  long  detentions  at  the  bars  and  shoals  were  frequent;  two 
or  three  weeks  were  oftentimes  occupied  in  the  trip  between 
Mobile  and  Montgomery.  Although  the  appropriations  for 
the  improvement  of  the  river  have  been  inadequate  for  the 
economical  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  much  below  the 
amounts  estimated  by  the  engineers,  the  work  done  has  re- 
sulted in  clearing:  the  chiinnel  of  dangerous  snags  and  over- 
hiingin:^  timber;  in  the  improvement  of  the  worst  bars:  in 
opening  the  twenty  nnles  of  the  river  below  the  -cutolt';** 
in  increuicrl  safety  to  navigation  ;  greater  regularity  and  re- 
duction in  the  time  of  trips,  and  enabling  boats  to  carry  larger 
loads.  Boats  run  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  at  all  stages  of 
water. 

The  plan  of  improvement  adopted  consists  in  scouring  out 
channels  through  the  wide  shoal  places  by  building  jetties 
and  dikes  to  confine  the  low  water  How  to  a  narrower  channel. 
Eight  of  the  worst  places  on  the  river  have  been  improved  in 
this  manner.  Where  the  appropriations  have  been  sufBcient 
to  keep  the  works  in  repair,  a  least  depth  of  six  feet  has 
resulted. 

For  snagging  purposes,  and  for  general  work  on  the  river, 
the  government  has  built  and  maintained  a  stern  wheel  snag 
boat,  the  Wm.  J.  Twining,  155  feet  in  length  and  thirty  feet  beam. 

The  river  and  harbor  bill  of  September  19,  1890,  required 
a  project  and  estimate  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  securing 
a  six  foot  channel  below  Wetumpka.  The  required  estimate 
was  duly  submitted,  and  in  cooseqnence  thereof  the  river  and 
harbor  act  of  July  18, 1892,  appropriated  1(70,000  for  beginning 
the  necessary  work.  The  improvement  is  now  being  made, 
vHth  a  view  to  securing  a  six  foot  channel. 
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Eight  of  the  nine  oountiea  bordering  on  the  Alabama— 
yiz^  Elmore,  Montgomery,  Antanga,  Lowndee,  Dallas,  Wiloox, 
Monroe,  and  Clark — are  among  the  finest  agricultural  ooonties 
of  the  State*  containing  a  laige  area  of  cotton  and  com  pro- 
ducing land,  not  excelled  in  the  aouth.  The  county  of  Baldwin, 
though  not  so  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  produces 
in  its  immense  forests  of  pine  great  quantities  of  fine  rosin 
and  turpentine,  besides  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep 
raising  and  wool  growing. 

The  timber  along  or  ucoeMible  to  the  Alabama  river  is  very 
heavy,  and,  owing  to  the  great  variety  and  superior  quality,  is 
very  valuable.'  Owing  to  the  very  circuitoos  route  of  the  Ala- 
bama river,  most  of  the  plantations  in  the  counties  bordering 
it  are  enabled  easily  to  reach  the  numerous  landings  for  the 
shipment  of  their  products  and  for  receiving  their  fertilizen 
and  other  supplies. 

Three  large  stem  wheel  steamboats  each  make  regular 
weekly  round  trips  between  Montgomery  and  Mobile,  touching 
at  all  intermediate  landings. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  freight  carried  on  the  Alabama 
river  during  the  year  1890  was  IHO,i)0(>,OoO. 


COOSA  RIVER. 


The  Coosa  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ooste- 
naulii  and  the  Etowah  rivers  at  Rome,  in  northwestern  Geor2:ia. 
It  hows  thence  in  a  general  westerly  direction,  and  piusses  into 
Alabama  across  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Cherokee  county. 
It  then  bends  gradually  to  the  south,  and  east  of  the  south, 
through  or  along  the  Alabama  counties  of  Cherokee,  Etowah, 
Calhoun,  St.  Clair,  Talladega,  Shelby,  Coosa,  Chilton,  and  El- 
more, until  it  is  joined  by  the  Tallapoosa  river,  eleven  miles 
below  Wetumpka.  The  course  of  the  river  is  tortuous,  and 
the  estimated  distance  from  Home  to.  the  junction  with  the 
Tallapoosa  river  is  315  miles. 

The  two  rivers  then  form  the  Alabama  river,  which  is  nav- 
igable, at  all  stages  of  water,  to  its  junction  with  the  Tombigbee 
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rirer,  a  distance  of  812  miles.  The  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
form  the  Mobile  river,  which  is  a  deep  and  easily  navigable 
stream  from  this  point  until  it  enten  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  at  the 
city  of  Mobile,  forty- four  miles  below. 

The  distance  by  river  from  Rome,  GeotigiOf  to  Mobile  is 
therefore  about  07 1  miles. 

Above  Rome,  the  Oostenaula  and  Cooeawattee  rivers  are 
navigable  at  moderate  stages  of  water  for  a  dbtance  of  105 
miles. 

From  Rome  to  Greensport,  Alabama,  a  distance  of  162  miles, 
the  Coosa  is  a  beaQtifol,  placid  stream,  with  stable  banks  and 
bottom,  and  a  normal  width  of  from  800  to  500  feet,  and  a  least 
depth  <^  three  feet,  at  low  water,  smce  improvement.  The 
few  troublesome  bars  and  shoals  which  formerly  existed  in 
this  portion  of  the  river  were  improved  by  the  United  States 
government  from  mil  to  1880,  and  since  that  time  steamboats 
have  navigated  this  part  of  the  river  nt  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

From  Greensport  to  Wetumpka,  a  distance  of  142  miles, 
the  character  of  the 'river  changes;  the  banks  and  bottom 
remain  firm,  the  latter  being  generally  rock.  The  profile  of 
the  river  exhibits  a  succession  of  deep  pools,  varying  in  length 
from  one-half  to  eight  miles,  separated  by  shoals  ( formed  by 
ledges  of  solid  rock  or  loose  stones  and  detached  bowlders, 
which  frequently  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water )  which 
extend  along  the  river  for  distances  varying  from  a  few  feet  to 
twelve  miles,  and  having  depths  ot  water  varying  from  a  lew 
inches  to  several  feet. 

The  total  fall  of  the  low  water  surface  of  the  river  from 
Greensport  to  Wetumpka  is  3(37  feet.  The  normal  low  water 
width  of  the  river  is  from  GOO  to  800  feet.  At  "The  Narrows  " 
it  contracts  to  100  feet,  with  a  depth  of  over  eighty-tive  feet. 
The  greatest  width  is  3,700  feet  at  Butting  Ham  shoals,  where 
the  water  is  very  much  dispersed,  and  the  river  bed  is  an  intri- 
cate mass  of  rocks,  reefs  and  islands. 

Observations  made  at  Wetumpka,  in  the  fall  of  1889, 
showed  a  low  water  discharge  of  5,796  cubic  feet  per  second, 
which  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  othcially  reported  for 
the  low  water  discharge  of  the  .Mississippi  river  at  St.  Paul.* 

The  improvement  of  so  much  of  this  portion  of  the  river 
as  lies  between  Greensport  and  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
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&  Georgia  railroad  bridge,  by  a  system  of  locks  and  dams, 
combined  with  channel  excavation,  whs  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  government  in  1879.  On  account  of  small  ap- 
propriations the  progress  made  has  beeo  very  slow. 

Early  in  1890  three  out  stone  masonry  locks,  each  having 
an  available  exterior  capacity  of  40  x  175  feet,  were  completed 
and  opened  to  navigation.  These  are  designated  m  Locks  Nos. 
1,  2  and  8,  and  are  situated  at  distances  below  Greensport  of 
0.68, 8.86  and  i>424  miles  respectively. 

At  Lock  No.  4,  twenty-six  miles  below  Greensport,  the  dam 
has  been  bnilt»  and  the  river  is  now  navigable  to  this  point. 
Loolc  No.  4  is  now  being  bnilt. 

The  Broken  Arrow  ooal  fields  lie  between  Locks  Kos.  3  and  4. 

Since  1871,  several  surveys  and  estimates  for  oontinning 
the  improvement  down  to  Wetnmpka  have  been  made,  and 
the  reports  submitted  to  Congress.  These  reimrts  have  been 
unanimous  in  setting  forth  the  importance  of  the  work,  in 
order  to  furnish  water  transportation  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
for  the  immense  depoeits  of  iron,  coal  and  other  products  of 
the  Coosa  valley. 

On  March  15, 1887,  a  convention  was  held  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  composed  of  delegates  from  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  Oongresa  the  improvement  of 
the  river.  The  convention  was  presided  over  by  the  Honora- 
ble Thomas  Seay,  Governor  of  Alabama,  and  a  memorial  was 
drawn  up  and  submitted  to  Congress  by  a  committee  of  fifteen 
prominent  citizens  of  the  two  States.  In  conrieqiience  of  this 
movement,  another  survey  was  directed  by  act  of  August  11, 
1888.  This  survey  was  completed  and  the  report  submitted 
to  Congress  on  December  30,  1889,  and  during  that  session  of 
Congress,  by  the  act  of  September  19,  1890,  the  improvement 
of  the  river  was  authorized  by  an  appropriation  of  ^iiOdjioO.OO : 
of  which  $150,000.00  is  to  be  spent  in  continuing  the  improve- 
ment above  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  railroad 
bridge,  and  $150,000.00  in  beginning  the  improvement  at 
Weturapka,  Alabama.  It  is  estimated  that  thirty-one  locks 
and  dams,  of  which  three  are  ;ilready  finished,  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  improvement  between  Wetumpka  and 
Green  sport. 

The  Coosa  river  presents  the  cheapest  and  most  certain 
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mter  xoute  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  of  tiie  ooal,  iron*  ciXton 
and  cereaU  of  a  vast  extent  of  country. 

The  removal  of  the  obstructions  which  cut  in  halt  thi« 
liver — now  navigable  for  hundi'eds  of  miles  below  and  above 
Bocb  obstniottoDs— Is  a  national  duty,  in  view  of  the  commerce 
it  would  pour  into  the  Gvlf  of  Mexico.  The  opening  of  the 
Gooea  would  enable  the  government  to  move  munitions  of  war 
from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard  saf^y  and  expeditioasly. 

It  woold  place  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Coosa  so  close 
to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Tennessee  that  water  oommn- 
nication  between  the  two  streams  must  certainly  follow,  and 
thus  afford  the  Tennessee  river  and  its  vakt  tributaries  an 
outlet  to  the  gulf  by  way  of  the  Bay  of  Mobile.* 


CHATTAHOOCHEE  RiVEK. 


Rising  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Georgia,  the  Chatta- 
hoochee  flowis  in  a  southwestarly  direction  to  West  Point, 
Georgia,  where  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  thence  forms  the 
lower  half  of  the  boundary  line  between  Alabama  and  (Georgia. 

About  twenty-five  miles  below  the  southern  boundary  line 
of  Alabama,  it  is  joined  by  the  Flint  river,  and  the  united 
rivers  then  form  the  Apalachioola  river,  which  empties  into 
Apalachicola  bay  at  the  town  of  A{)alachicola,  Florida. 

The  falls  ot  the  Chattahoochee  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  form 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  river,  and  furnish  a  tine  water 
power,  which  is  utilized  by  many  large  cotton  mills  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments. 

The  distance  from  Columbus,  Georgia,  to  the  junction  with 
the  Flint  river  is  about  miles,  and  this  portion  of  the  river, 
together  with  the  Apalachicola  river,  furnishes  a  good  naviga- 
ble water  way,  and  affords  to  the  plantations  border!  kj^;  it, 
water  transportation,  either  to  the  numerous  railroads  crossing 

*  The  rirer  an«l  harboractof  Jaly  13,1892,  appropriated  SloO.utw.oo  for  •■imtinuiii(; 
the  work  of  improvement  of  the  Coiwa  rirer  between  Rome,  Geon;ia.  auti  Uie 
VmacMM*  Virf^inia  A  OeorKia  rallroMi  bri«lKe.  In  AIaImiiw,  and  ^l«ii.ttknmi  |«»r 
«iMitlii«taig  tba  work  iMtwMii  tlw  bfldK*  mmI  Wetnmplnu 
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the  river,  or  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Apalachicohi.  Several 
lines  of  large  steamboats  make  regular  trips  between  Colum- 
bus and  Apalachicnla. 

The  first  appropiiaiion,  of  ?'i.O<Mi.uo,  by  the  general  gov- 
ernnient  for  the  improvement  of  the  Chattahoochee,  was  made 
in  1;?35,  but  after  that  no  further  appropriations  were  made 
until  1874,  since  which  time  work  has  been  systematically 
curried  on,  with  average  annual  appropriatioo«  ot  about  $14,- 
ooo.oo. 

Previous  to  the  river  was  uiuch  obsitructed  by  logs, 
snags  and  overhanging  trees,  and  by  a  number  of  rock  and 
marl  shoals,  and  bj  sand  bai*s,  so  that  navigation  was  both 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Steamboats  could  only  run  by  day- 
light, and  not  unlrequently  laid  on  sand  bars  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  waiting  for  a  rise  in  the  river.  Very  many  were  lost  by 
striking  logs  and  snags. 

There  is  now  a  good  navigable  channel,  at  all  sesisons  of 
the  year,  below  Eufaola,  Alabama,  and  between  Eofaola  and 
Columbus  at  all  times  except  daring  the  prevalence  of  extreme 
low  water.  Steamboats  now  make  regular  trips  with  but  few 
detentions,  and  ran  by  night  as  wdl  as  by  day. 

The  improvement  so  far  affected  has  been  aooompUsbed  by 
eecNirhig  out  the  sand  ban  by  wixrks  of  contraotion,  by  outting 
channels  tbrongh  the  worst  of  the  marl  reefi,  and  by  palling  . 
snags  and  sunken  legs  from  the  channel  and  eattlng  over- 
hanging  trees  from  the  banks.  The  gonrernment  has  built  and 
maintained  a  large  stem  wheel  snagboat  and  other  phint  for 
working  on  the  river. 

A  nwnber  of  the  shoals  and  reefs  still  reqaire  improve- 
ment hi  order  to  fornish  an  easy  and  sale  navigatian  at  extreme 
tow  water,  and  work  will  be  done  on  these  as  ftinds  may  ha 
appropriated  by  Congress. 


CHOCTAWHATCHEE  RiVER. 


The  Choctawhatchee  river  rises  in  Barbour  county,  Ala- 
bama, and  flows  through  Henry,  Dale  and  Geneva  counties,  in 
Alabama,  and  Holmes  and  Washington  counties,  in  Florida, 
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emptying  into  Choctawhatchee  bay,  from  which  there  is  water 
communication  with  Pensucohi  bay,  through  Santa  Rosa  sound. 

Tile  town  of  Xewton,  in  Dale  county,  is  regarded  as  the 
head  of  navigation,  and  tlie  adopted  nlan  tor  the  improvement 
of  the  river  contemplates  tarnishing  a  low  water  navii^ation 
to  this  point.  So  far,  however,  on  account  of  inadetjuate  ^ 
appropriatioDs,  but  little  work  h&A  been  done  between  Newton 
and  Geneva. 

A  bridge,  not  provided  with  a  draw,  a  few  miles  below 
NewtCMi,  now  obstructs  steamboat  navigation. 

The  improvement  of  the  river  was  begun  by  the  United 
States  govamvent  in  ld74,  and  htm  been  carried  on  since  witii 
MiniuU  appcoiNrifilioiia  aTtraging^  aboat  ^6,00o.oo. 

The  improvement  is  mainly  carried  on  with  a  capstan  pro- 
pelled snag  boat.  When  work  was  liegun,  the  river,  although 
having  an  average  width  of  ^50  feet,  was  almost  totally  ob- 
structed, permitting  only  narrow  barges  and  flats  of  light 
dsaft  to  be  navigated,  and  the  ctmnnei — if  a  ctiannel  existed 
at  all— was  suoh  at  to  bo  extremely  dangerous  to  navigation, 
particularly  during  low  water  stages.  The  work  done  has 
molted  in  giving  a  bdrly  navigable  ohannel,  except  at  extreme 
low  water,  from  the  crossing  of  the  Peusacola  A  Atlantic  Rail- 
road, at  Caryville,  Florida,  to  Geneva,  Alabama,  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles,  and  a  partially  improved  channel  from 
Geneva  to  Pate  landing,  twenty-five  miles  above. 

Considerable  pottkma  of  Coffee,  Dale  and  Geneva  counties 
are  dependent  on  the  river  for  transportaricm. 

Four  steamboats  ^low  ply  be^een  Geneva,  Alabama,  and 
Caryville,  Florida,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  Pensa- 
ooU  A  Atlantic  Railroad. 

The  population  and  products  of  these  counties  are  increas- 
ing very  rapidly. 

The  river  below  Oaryvilto,  Florida,  is  mostly  used  for  the 
transportation  of  timber,  large  quantities  of  which  are  rafted 
to  Peosaoola,  Florida. 
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ESCAMBIA  AND  CONECUH  RIVERS. 

The  CoDeooH  river  rises  in  BaUock  coonty,  Alabama,  and 
flows  in  a  :»outhwesterly  direction  to  the  State  boundary  line 
between  Alabama  and  Florida,  and  thence  southerly  until  it 
empties  into  PenaaooU  bay.  After  paesiDg  the  State  boundary 
line,  it  is  called  the  Escambia  river,  and  this  pordoo  of  tiie 
river  is  about  100  mUea  in  leoglh.  The  river  at  low  water  is 
from  150  to  850  feet  in  width. 

Thxooghoat  its  coone  it  ilows  through  one  of  the  finest 
timber  regions  in  the  world,  and  is  prindpally  used  for  the 
transportation  of  logs  and  rafts,  although  steamboats  oooa- 
sionally  run  on  different  parts  of  it. 

In  1880,  when  its  improvement  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment was  undertaken,  it  was  much  obstmoted  by  anags 
and  sunken  logs,  overhanging  timber,  and  a  bar  at  its  mouth. 

Since  1880  the  avenge  annual  appropriatioos  for  its  im- 
provement 1ms  been  about  56,000.00.  With  these  approprhi- 
tions  a  snag  boat  has  been  maintained  for  annual  snagging 
operations,  and  the  bar  at  the  month  has  been  twice  diedged. 

At  the  present  time  the  river  la  navigable  at  ordinary 
stages  for  steamboats  drawing  five  and  oiie*half  feet  of  water, 
from  its  mouth,  at  Ferry  pass,  to  SUiUMr  landing,  a  distaM 
of  seventeen  miles,  and  for  boats  drawing  three  feet,  to  the 
Alabama  state  line.  The  river  has  been  so  far  cleared  of  logs, 
snags  and  overhanging  trees,  that  the  lower  118  miles  is  in  a 
g^d  navigable  condition  for  stages  of  water  above  two  and 
one-half  feet. 

The  plan  for  its  improvement  contemplates  clearing  the 
river  of  obstructions  from  l*ensacola  bay  to  the  mouth  of 
Indian  creek,  an  e:>timated  distance  of  293  miles. 


TALLAPOOSA  RIVER. 


The  Tallapoo«<a  river  rises  in  western  Georgia,  tiows  through 
the  Alabama  counties  of  Cleburne,  Randolph,  Charabei-s,  Tal- 
lapoosa, Macon,  Klmdie  and  Montgomery,  and  empties  into  the 
Alabama  river  eleven  miles  below  Wetumpka  and  eighteen 
miles  above  Montgomery. 
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From  its  niovitli  t<i  the  foot  of  the  Talhissee  reef.s  (two 
miles  below  the  town  of  Tall.issee)  a  distance  of  forty-eight 
mileii,  the  river  has  the  characteristics  common  to  all  rivers 
passing  through  sections  composed  of  drift  and  alluvial  for- 
mations. Tiie  river  generally  presents  long  reaches  of  fine  open 
and  navigable  water,  with  a  width  of  2U0  to  3(mi  feet,  and 
depths  of  six  to  twelve  feet,  and  a  current  of  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour.  These  reaches,  however,  are 
separated  by  sharp  bends  and  by  short  stretches  where  the 
river  has  been  nnduly  widened  by  the  caving  of  Its  banks,  and 
ahoai  Tapid  water  has  resulted. 

The  banks  in  the  first  thirty  miles  bek>w  TaUassee  are 
generally  Ann  and  stable,  being  largely  composed  of  soft  rock 
or  hard  day,  capable  of  resisting  the  eroding  action  of  the 
water.  In  this  part  of  the  river  four  reefs  of  soft  rock  cross 
the  river  bed,  and  cause  shoal,  swift  water  at  low  water  stages 
for  short  distances. 

.  In  the  twenty  miles  of  river  jnst  above  the  mouth  the 
banks  are  generally  of  soft,  unstable  material,  which  yields  to 
the  eroding  action  of  the  river  when  unprotected  by  a  growth 
of  brush  or  cane.  This  portion  of  the  river  is,  therefore^  more 
liable  to  shifting  bars  and  shoal,  due  to  the  caviog  in  of  the 
banks,  and  consequent  changes  in  the  channel. 

The  river  above  the  falls  of  TaUassee  is  very  much  broken 
by  reefs  and  rapids,  and  is  entirely  unnavigable,  but  furnishes 
excellent  water  powei's.  At  TaUassee  a  hirtre  cotton  mill  has 
partially  developed  and  utilizes  the  water  power. 

The  improve/nent  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  to  the  foot 
of  the  TaUassee  reefs  was  undertaken  by  the  government  in 
1882,  and  has  since  been  carried  on  with  small  appropriations, 
averaging  about  ^5,uoi».(m)  per  annum.  The  work  hitherto  has 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  snagging  operations  and  cutting 
overhanging  timber  from  the  banks,  and  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  use  of  a  capstan  propelled  snag  boat.  At  the  close  of 
the  seiisoo  of  1889,  the  channel  was  fairly  cleared  of  dangerous 
logs  and  snags.  No  commercial  use  was  made  of  the  improved 
river,  however,  and  but  little  work  has  since  been  done  on  it. 
The  river  and  harbor  act  of  July,  13,  1892,  made  no  appropri- 
ation for  continuing  the  improvement. 
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CAHABA  RIVER. 


Tbe  Gftimba  river  na«t  »iiMag  llie  bills  uid  mineial  regions 
of  Alabama,  in  the  ooniity  tsi  St  Clair,  and  flows  down  through 
the  great  coal  and  iron  counties  of  Shelby,  Jefferson  and  Bibb, 
and  the  rich  agricultural  counties  of  Perry  and  Dall.is,  and 
empties  into  the  Alabama  river  240  miles  above  3Iobile  iujd 
nineteen  miles  below  Selnia. 

Durini^  recent  years  the  Cahaba  has  hardly  been  navigable 
at  all  for  boats  of  any  kind,  although  formerly  steamboats  have 
ascended  to  the  town  of  Centreville,  in  Bibb  county,  a  distance 
of  about  eitjfhty-eisrht  miles,  and  much  of  the  cotton  crop  was 
transported  down  the  river  on  flatboats. 

The  Birmingham,  Selma  it  Xew  Orleans  railroad  bridge, 
cross! iiGf  the  river  al)oiit  ten  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  the 
bridcje  the  Alabama  Central  division  of  the  Eaiit  Tennessee, 
Virginia  *fe  Georgia  railroad,  crossing  it  about  twenty-two 
miles  above  the  mouth  (neither  of  which  are  provided  with 
draws),  now  prevent  any  steamboat  navigation  on  the  river. 

Under  acts  of  Congress  approved  Jnoe  1874,  and  June 
17,  1880,  examinatiODS  and  partial  surveys  were  made,  and  in 
1882  a  plan  of  improvement  was  adopted  which  provides  for 
obtaining  for  the  lower  Oahaba  river,  from  its  month*  to  tiie 
town  of  OsiitrevUle,  a  navigable  channel  with  a  low  water 
depth  of  three  feet,  by  the  removal  of  snags,  eto,  tmrn  tbe 
channel,  and  overhanging  treoi  from  the  ban)cs,  ami  by  onttinf 
throngh  the  soft  rock  snd  gravel  bars.  Under  this  phn  ises,- 
989.79  was  expended  on  the  improvement  of  the  river  op  to 
June  80, 1888,  with  ttie  result  of  seenring  a  navigable  elmnnsl 
at  moderate  stages  of  watoi^  bat  on  aoooont  of  obstnieting 
railroad  bridges,  steamboats  were  onable  to  make  any  use  of 
the  improved  river* 

The  river  and  haitor  act  of  Angost  16, 1888,  eontahied  a 
provision  that  no  part  of  ^  som  therem  appropriated  (|7,- 
600.00)  shontd  be  expended  mtil  tiie  bridges  aoross  the  river 
should  be  provided  with  good  and  snfflelent  draw  c^ienings. 

Although  no  change  had  been  made  in  the  bridges,  the 
river  and  harbor  act  of  September  10,  1800,  removed  the  re> 
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•ferietkm  as  to  the  um  of  the  appropriatkm,  and  the  work  of 
clearing  the  river  below  C^ntreTille  has  been  resamed. 

Above  Centreville  the  river  is  obstructed  by  rupids,  which 
will  require  a  system  of  locks  and  dams  to  render  it  navigable. 

A  project  for  this  improvement  from  Centerville  to  Shades 
creek,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  and  one-half  miles,  was  sub- 
mitted by  Major  A.  N.  D:iinrell,  corps  of  engineers,  United 
States  army,  in  (see  p.  rJ3*J,  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers 
for  1881 ),  at  a  cost  of  $3S-_>,000.00,  but  the  currying  out  of  thia 
pi-oject  has  not  l>een  autliorized  by  Congress. 


THt  TOMBIGBEE  RIVER 


This  niagniticent  river,  wiiich  rivals  its  great  neighbor,  the 
Ah\l)ama  river,  in  point  of  utility  to  the  >tate,  takes  its  rise 
high  up  in  northeastern  Mississippi,  and  its  waters,  seeking 
their  natural  outlet  in  the  (tuU"  of  Mexico,  tiow  southwardly 
and  enter  the  State  of  Alabama  over  the  western  boundary 
line  of  Pickens  county.  Continuing  thence  southwardly,  the 
river  waters  and  affords  commercial  facilities  to  the  counties 
of  Pickens,  Greene,  tSumter,  Marengo,  Choctaw,  Clarke  and 
Washington,  until  it  unites  with  the  Alabama  river,  4*2.30 
miles  north  of  Mobile  city,  and  contributes  to  form  the  Mobile 
river. 

The  work  of  improvement  of  the  Tombigbee  river  bj  the 
general  government  has  been  as  follows :  • 

Waiker'$  Bridge^  Mississippi^  to  Fulton^  Missisjfippi. — The 
channel  was  originally  only  navigable  for  small  rafts  during 
high  water,  and  very  tnmblesooie  for  them. 

The  present  project  for  the  improvement  of  this  seetion  of 
the  river  was  adopted  in  1888,  the  object  behig  to  obtain  a 
channel  for  navigation  during  lu|^  water,  by  the  removal  of 
anags,  k)g8,  stumps,  and  cutting  overhanging  treee»  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $11,000.00. 

*T1m  name  Tombigbee  is  a  corruption  of  tltomba  Itjatty,  whicli  siicnifletl  /tose 
JkUe$f'§er9ekt  aad «m«Im  IndJMi a^llacloa  «f  ««ffMk  wMHi        lam  tSt  Htw 

M Joiif ^' lilufT.  and  from  whlrh  tlie  rivrr  took  itx  luimp.  The  creek  wa«  »n  railed 
frmu  Um  lact  that  an  <>i<l  rolUn  or  caiiiiiet  loukicr  lived  nn  its  bank,  at  Joneii'  blutf. 
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The  iiniount  expended  op  to  the  close  of  the  fi.sc;il  year 
ending  June  :]o,  1801,  wiis  90,517.18,aud  reisulted  in  conipletioa 
of  the  project. 

Fulton^  Mi»«i!*«ippi^  to  Vienna,  Al'ifxima. — The  channel, 
before  iniprovenient,  was  not  navig;ible  at  all  from  P'ulton 
down  to  Cotton  Gin  Port,  G9+  miles ;  fn^m  Cotton  Gin  Port 
down  to  Aberdeen,  abont  twenty-five  miles,  it  was  navigable 
for  small  barges  carrying  about  125  bales  of  cotton ;  from 
Aberdeen  down  to  Columbus,  about  49|  miles,  navigation  was 
difficult  when  the  river  was  twelve  feet  above  ordinary  low 
water  ;  from  Columbus  down  to  Vienna  the  channel  was  much 
obstructed  by  so.ags  and  overhanging  trees,  and  there  wasooly 
one  foot  of  water  on  some  of  the  bars  during  low  water. 

The  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  from  Fulton 
down  to  Columbus,  144  miles,  was  adopted  in  1>^73,  the  object 
being  to  give  a  good  high  water  navigation  throughout  by  the 
reiuoval  of  snags  and  overhanging  trees.  The  project  for  the 
improvement  of  the  portion  of  the  river  between  Columbus 
and  Vienna  was  adopted  in  1S79,  the  object  being  to  afford  a 
cbaonel  of  navigable  width  and  three  feet  deep  duriDg  Ofdinary 
low  water. 

The  amount  expended  to  June  30,  1891,  was  about  $87^ 
885.79  (exact  figures  cannot  be  given,  for  the  reason  that 
appropriations  were  made  jointly  for  Warrior  and  Tombigbae 
liyers),  and  resulted  in  the  completion  of  the  proposed  im- 
provement of  that  section  of  the  river  from  Fulton  down  to 
Columbus,  and  in  giving  snob  a  obannal  from  Golombns  down 
to  Vienna  that  navigation  was  possible,  oo  a  two  foot  rise,  lor 
boats  drawing  three  feet,  and  the  aooomplishment  of  ovw 
one-half  the  work. 

The  amount  of  $4,714.26  has  been  expended  during  the 
flsoal  year  ending  June  80, 1892,  hi  the  removal  of  snags,  logs 
and  overhanging  trees,  in  preservation  of  improvement  previ- 
onsly  obtained.  This  section  of  the  river  should  be  designated 
hereafter  as  Fulton  to  Oolnmbus,  the  portion  bdow  Oolombaa 
being  incorporated  by  the  act  of  September  19, 1890,  with  that 
designated  (^TomUlgbee  river  from  Demopolis  to  Oolambas, 
Jfississippi.'* 

CdumbuB^  MiuUHppi^  to  iHmopoli*^  Alabama* — ^The  pres- 
ent ohannel  has  a  minimum  depth  of  one  foot. 
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The  present  project  tor  the  improvement  of  this  section  of 
the  river  was  adopted  in  1890,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a 
diannei  of  six  feet  depth  at  an  ordinary  low  water,  by  re- 
moval of  logSf  snags,  etc^  bank  revetment  and  construction 
of  locks  and  dams,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  9779,400.00. 

The  amount  expended  np  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
endmg  June  80,  1891,  was  8228.00,  in  the  preparation  of  a 
portion  of  the  ]^ant  and  the  commencement  d  the  work 
proper. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  flMcal  year  ending  June 
80, 1H02,  was  814,712.00,  and  resulted  in  elearinsr  22^  miles, 
from  Windham  down,  in  the  lower  part  of  this  section  of  the 
river,  of  snags,  logs  and  overhanging  trees,  and  in  a  similar 
improvement  of  the  g^reater  part  of  Ten  Mile  shoals,  extending 
from  about  ten  to  twenty  miles  below  Columbus. 

JJemopolis  to  Mobile. — At  the  present  time  the  channel  has 
a  minimum  depth  of  two  feet. 

Tlie  present  project  for  the  improvement  of  this  section  of 
the  river  was  adopted  in  1890,  the  object  being  to  secure  a 
channel  of  six  feet  depth  at  low  water,  by  removal  of  logs, 
snags  and  l)ank  revetment, and  construction  of  locks  and  dams, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  §508,898.00.  The  entire  length  of  this 
section  is  191  miles.  The  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1891,  was  *9,«i48.98,  and  resulted  in 
removal  of  loi.'-s,  snags  and  overhanging  trees  from  sixty-five 
miles  of  the  lower  and  best  part  of  the  river,  and  the  partial 
improvement  of  thirty-seven  and  ooe-balf  miles  more. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80»  1802,  was  $38,538.87,  and  resulted  in  removal  of  logs, 
snags,  trees,  etc^  from  Milers  Gin  to  Barneys  Shoals,  in  repair 
of  jetties  at  Osage  and  Barneys  Shoals,  removal  of  snags, 
logs,  trees,  etc.,  from  Demopolis,  Alabama,  twelve  miks  down 
•tream,  and  the  partial  improvement  of  HeGrews,  Ptersons, 
and  Woods  Bluff  shoals.* 
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BLACK  WARRIOR  RIVER.* 


This  river  is  formed  by  the  conttuence  of  two  forks.  Locust 
and  Mulberry,  which  have  their  sources  far  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  Alabama,  extending  over  a  wide  area  of  country.  Flow- 
ing south  west  wardly,  and  gradually  approaching  each  other* 
these  two  forks  uoite  on  the  dividing  line  between  Walker  and 
Jelferson  counties,  and  make  the  Black  Wamor.  Thence,  the 
AVarrior  continues  in  the  same  general  course  until  it  reiiches 
the  city  of  Tuskalooea*  whence  its  coui'sa  is  more  southerly, 
through  or  along  the  counties  of  Tuskaloosa,  Greene  and  Hale, 
until  it  unites  with  the  Tombigbee. 

The  work  ol  improvement  of  the  Warrior  river  by  the 
general  government  has  been  as  follows : 

DanieU  Crttk  to  Titskaloosa, — The  present  channel  is  only 
navigable  during  very  high  water,  and  is  even  then  extremely 
dangerous. 

The  present  project  for  the  improvement  of  this  section  of 
the  river  was  adopted  in  188^  the  object  being  to  afford  a 
water  way  for  the  transportatioD  of  ooal,  iron  iroii«  elo,  in 
barges,  from  ttie  Warrior  coal  fields  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo^  by 
the  construction  of  five  looks  and  dams,  at  an  estimated  ooat 
of  $741,670.00. 

The  amount  expended  to  June  80, 1801,  was  #247,671.49, 
resulting  as  follows : 

Lock  No.  1 — Locktender's  house  built  and  used  at  present 
as  an  engineer's  office.  Masonry  completed  except  laying  t&e 
bank  wall  coping,  which  is  in  readiness.  Area  back  of  bank 
wall  paved,  and  bank  sloped  and  turfed.  A  flight  of  fifi^ 
steps  down  to  the  lock  constructed.  Base  of  dam  leveled  up 
to  elevation  (106) ;  1,300  yards  of  stone  for  dam  on  hand. 

Lock  No.  2— Cofferdam  (650  feet  long)  built,  and  pump 
and  boiler  placed  in  position  for  pumping.  Incline  into  lock 
chamber  graded,  1,500  feet  long.  Cut  stone  on  hand,  994  yards. 
Rough  ashlar  on  hand,  13<i  yards.  Backing  on  hand,  2,600 
yards.    Sand  for  mortar  delivered,  850  yards. 

Lock  No.  3 — Cofferdam  l,o'>o  feet  long  completed,  inclosing 

•  In  th«  lan|pia|{«  of  Um  Choctaw  loaianii.  Uiis  ilTtr  wm  known  m  iIm  Tk«oi*- 
/mmm.  from  two  Cliocuw  word*,  tntea.  wnrrior,  aaS  Iddmp.  btoek. 
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also  seven  acres  of  river  bed  for  quarry.   Incline  to  look  and 

quarry  graded,  1,500  feet  long. 

The  amount  expended  during  tlie  tisoal  year  ending  June 
30,  IbUJ,  is  >«76,7So.i:i,  and  the  present  condition  oi  tlie  work 
is  as  follows : 

Lock  No.  I — Lock  tender's  house  builL  and  occupied  as  aix 
engineer's  office.  Lock  masonry  completed.  Base  ot  dam  tilled 
in  to  within  nine  feet  on  the  crest.  Lock  yard  paved,  and 
bank  slopetl  ;ind  turfed,  and  steps  laid.  Tkie  stones  are  on 
band  prepared  for  the  abutment  and  dam. 

Lock  No.  '2 — The  river  wall  is  completed,  KMl  yards  of 
masonry  have  been  laid  in  the  bank  W(ill,  and  the  stone  for 
finishing  it  is  in  readiness. 

Lock  No.  3. — Cofferdam  built  and  35G  yards  of  ashlar  quar- 
ried.  The  foundation  for  the  lock  walls  is  being  excavated. 

TuskcUoosa  to  DemopoUs. — The  channel  of  this  section  of 
the  river  was  originally  obstructed  to  such  an  extent  by  logs» 
snags,  overhanging  trees,  and  numerous  bars,  that  navigation 
at  low  water  was  impossible  and  at  high  water  extremely 
hazardous. 

The  present  project  for  the  improvement  of  this  river  was 
adopted  in  1890,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a  channel  six  feet 
deep  at  ordinary  low  water  from  Toakalooea  to  its  month  by 
removal  of  logs,  anags  and  overhanging  trees,  the  improve- 
ment of  bars,  bank  revetment,  and  the*  constniction  of  locks 
and  dams  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1577,000.00.  ^ 

The  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80, 1802,  was  $20,881.01  in  preparation  of  plant  and  the  re- 
moval of  snags,  logs  and  overhanging  trees,  no  increased 
depth  being  obtained;  but  the  time  required  to  run  the  river 
and  the  hazard  attending  have  both  been  reduced. 

The  completion  of  the  project  now  in  progress  will  extend 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Warrior  river  into  the  chief  min- 
eral  region  of  Alabama  (known  as  the  Birmingham  district), 
giving  it  a  water  outlet  to  the  gulf.  The  first  result  antici- 
pated is  the  development  of  the  coal  seams  adjacent  to  the 
river.  Under  the  favorable  conditions  for  minintj:  that  exist 
and  the  low  cost  of  barge  transportation,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  output  of  these  mines  can  be  profitably  marketed  in  ^lobile 
bay  at  ^1.25  per  ton.  At  this  price,  the  Warrior  mines  could 
84 
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practkally  monopolize  the  ooal  business  of  the  golf;  both  for 
local  consumption  and  for  export,  and  the  ooal  tonnage  on  the 
river  would  be  so  great  as,  at  itself;  to  justify  the  cost  of  the 
rlTer  improvement;  but  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the  ooal 
business  would  not  be  the  only,  or  even  the  most  important, 
one  to  be  developed  by  the  improved  river;  that  to  be  derived 
from  other  mineral  resources  must  be  considered. 

The  present  annual  ou^t  capacity  of  Jefferson  oounty,  In 
which  Blrminglmm  is  situated,  is  estimated,  in  round  numben, 
as  follows : 


The  works  producing  the  above  output  can  readily  be  con- 
nected with  the  Warrior  by  short  extensions  of  eziNting  mil- 
ways,  and  future  iron  and  steel  plants,  with  the  river  opened, 
would  doubtless  be  placed  on  or  adjacent  to  the  river  banks. 
At  present  the  Birmingham  furnaces  have  to  marlcet  their 
products  in  the  north  and  west,  and  the  cost  of  transport  over 
the  long  rail  route  by  which  these  markets  are  reached  offsets, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  exceptional  advantages  that  these  fniw 
naoes  posseM  for  cheap  production .  Moreover,  the  Birmingham 
products,  by  increasing  so  largely  the  stocks  in  the  northem 
markets,  have  tended  to  reduce  prices»  and  doubtless  have 
intensliled,  if  they  have  not  caused,  the  depression  that  has 
prevailed  in  the  iron  hidustries  during  the  past  two  years. 
Henoe  a  water  route,  opening  new  markets  to  the  Birmingbam 
iron  trade,  would  benefit,  not  only  that  trade,  but  the  iron 
industries  of  the  whole  country. 

Should  the  Nicaragua  canal  be  opened,  the  Birmingham 
furnaces,  rolling  mills  and  steel  plants  will  find  their  best  and 
most  cheaply  accessible  maiketa  along  the  Fseifie  ooaat,  vki 
the  Warrior  river  and  the  Nicaragua  canaL  Natnally,  their 
products  will  move  in  that  direottoo.* 

•  TlM  rtv«r  and  lutrbor  ftot  ol  Jolj  U,  IMS,  a^proprfaued  t7S,0M  for  ooayaalnc 
llMtittfcat  taproTwnmtof  tlM  Wuftor  iflftr. 


Coal  (daily  caiwcity  14,000).... 
ttrtw   ... 

Iron  ore  

Vis  iron  (dally  capacity  2,500) 


.1,700.000 

.  a»,oo» 
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TENNESSEE  RIVER/ 


The  Tennessee  is  an  arthient  of  the  Ohio,  and  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  forty-three,  or  more,  navigable 
streams  trinutary  to  the  Mississippi  river.  The  Tennessee 
river — so  called — is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  of  the 
many  mountain  streams  draining  the  Cumberland  mountains 
and  the  western  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  To  the  aborigines  the 
stream  was  known  as  the  Kallamuchee  from  its  mouth  to  the 
junction  of  the  Tannassee,  and  as  the  Cootcla  from  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  French  Broad.  Authorities  have  differed  as 
to  the  exact  waters  whoee  uniting  streams  form  the  Tennes- 
aeei— the  Riviere  des  Cheraquis  or  Cherakeof  the  early  French 
explorers,  and  the  Cherokee  river  of  Indian  cessions  to  England 
in  1707,  Some  geographers  and  encyclopedists  have  held  that 
the  Tennessee  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Clinch  and 
Holston  rivers  near  Kingston,  Tennessee;  others,  that  the 
chief  town  of  the  Cherokees  being  at  Tannassee,  on  the  west 
bank  of  a  stream  bearing  that  name, — now  known  as  the  little 
Tennessee,  which,  joining  the  Holston,  gave  the  name  of  Ten- 
nessee to  the  rirer  and  the  State.  In  so  f^r  as  nomenclature 
Is  a  gaide,  this  woold  appear  to  be  oondnsiye,  bat  farther  oon- 
flrmation  is  given  by  the  State  of  North  Curolina,  when,  in 
November,  1786,  it  erected  its  county  of  Hawkins,  defining  its 
boondary,  in  part,  to  be  '^aloog  the  top  of  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  waters  of  tlie  Holston  and  French  Broad  to  its 
"Janctlon  with  the  Holston,  thence  down  the  said  River  Hoi- 
•«ston  to  its  junction  with  the  Tennessee,  thence  down  the 
••Tennessee  to  the  Suck.'* 

The  legislature  of  Tenn«Mee  passed  an  act  in  1889,  defining 
the  junction  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Holston  river  with  the 
Holston,  at  BSngsport,  SnUivan  county,  Tennessee,  as  the  upper 
limit  of  the  river,  but  this  definition  Ims  not  been  acknowledged 
by  the  general  govemmeni. 

Subsequent  to  the  above  dted  legislation,  the  (Tnited  States 

*Tli«  Mitbor  U  iotlebted  to  tbe  courtesy  anil  kindneas  of  Lieutenant-Cotonal 
J.  W.BMlo^r,  e»r|»  of  wiftoww,  V.S.  JL,  «lMk  mtil  OeiolMr,  im,  Iwd  oliart*of 

the  wurk  of  liiipri>vement,  for  thl«  <«ketch  of  the  Tennessee  river.  The  sketch  wms 
prepared  expreaMiy  for  the  present  edition  of  thi^  Ha](]>-Book,  under  Colonel  Uar- 
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engineer  offloer  in  ehaigeof  the  impgOTeaentel  tfaeTewiewee 
liyer— Cblonel  J.  W.  Berlow— in  his  annnel  report  tor  Itii^^ 
suggested  that  Oongrees  definitely  determine  in  its  neflt  mppco- 
priation  for  the  worlc  of  improving  the  Tennessee  river  shove 
Chiittanoogs,  the  points  between  wliiofa  the  ftmds  shell  be 
expended.  The  river  and  harbor  act  of  September  19^  I890» 
provides  for  » making  a  oarefnl  and  oomprehensive  survey  of 
<•  said  river  from  Chattanooga  to  the  Juaotion  of  the  Molttm 
and  IVweh  Mroad  rivers,"  thus  dearly  defining  by  oongrss- 
sional  legislation  that  for  national  purposes  the  Tenneseee  is 
held  to  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  Holston 
and  Frenoh  Broad  rivers. 

That  part  of  the  river  having  its  oourse  within  I  he  limits 
of  the  State  of  Ahibama  enters  that  State  a  short  distance 
above  Bridgeport,  in  the  extreme  northeast  comer,  flows  sooth- 
westerly  to  Guntersville,  a  distance  of  seventy-four  miles: 
thence  northwesterly  to  Waterloo^  in  the  extreme  northwest 
corner  of  the  State,  a  distance  of  miles,  from  which  point 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi before  re-en teriug  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Between  Brown's  ferry  and  Florence  is  the  absolute  barrier 
known  as  the  Muscle  shoals — a  series  of  obstructions  desig- 
nated as  Elk  River  shoals,  Big  Muscle  shoals,  and  Little  Muscle 
shoals,  extending,  with  interveDing  pools  of  deep  water,  a  dis- 
tance of  38^  miles,  with  a  total  fall  of  134^  feet,*  which  has 
prevented,  until  receutly,  continuous  navigation  between  about 
370  miles  of  navigable  watiers  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  navi- 
gable tributaries  above,  and  over  250  miles  of  open  river  below 
the  obstruction. 

The  importance  of  connecting  these  two  sections  so  .us  to 
permit  continuous  transit  of  vessels,  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  the  general  government 
through  the  eminent  statesmen  interested  in  public  improve- 
meuU,  notably  the  Secretary  of  War,  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  1824. 

DIBTAKCX.  PALL. 

MILES.  rmn. 


•BrowB'ttflHryC9liMS«fmkBlv«rataMto   SJ  4J 

Elk  River  shoals   8.6  17. 

LAinb's  Ferry  pool  (deep  water)     6.3  i,n 

Mff  Muete  sboaU  HA  MJ 

Lttclt  Mttada  •iMMto   «S  tt. 
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The  initial  work  of  overcoming  this  harrier  was  begun  by 
the  State  of  Alabama  in  1831,  under  a  donation  of  400,000 
acres  of  public  lands,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  were 
applietl  to  this  work,  and  a  canal  was  built  around  Big  Muscle 
aboais  \^  miles  long,  sixty  feet  wide  aod  six  feet  deep,  with 
seventeen  locks  of  120  feet  each  between  miter  sills,  thirty.two 
feet  wide,  the  average  lift  being  five  feet.  In  1836  water  was 
tint  let  into  this  canal.  Too  little  attention,,  however,  had 
been  given  to  ite  terminal  approaches,  and  boats  could  only 
enter  at  certain  stages  of  the  water.  The  following  year  the 
canal  was  doeed  for  want  of  funds,  abandoned,  and  fell  into 
ruin. 

In  1 868  $85,000.00  was  allotted  from  the  general  appropri- 
ation for  liTers  and  harbors,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river  below  Chattanooga,  and  further  appropriation  has 
been  made  in  each  subsequent  river  and  harbor  act. 

That  the  money  thus  appropriated  might  be  expended 
with  the  greatest  benefit  to  navigation,  surveys  have  been 
made  and  projects  submitted  from  time  to  time  by  Major 
Weitzel,  Major  McFarland,  Captain  King,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Barlow,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  United  States  army, 
the  officers  suooesaively  in  charge  of  the  works.  The  project 
as  approved  comprised  the  building  of  a  canal  with  two  locks 
at  Elk  River  shoals,  the  rebuilding,  stndghtenhig  and  enlarg- 
ing of  the  abandoned  canal  at  Big  Muscle  shoals,  and  the 
formation,  by  blasting  and  the  construction  of  wing  dams,  of 
a  channel  through  Little  Muscle  shoals. 

Since  1875  work  has  been  as  vigorously  prosecuted  under 
this  project  as  was  possible  under  the  method  of  making  ap. 
propriations,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1890,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
J.  W.  Barlow,  of  the  United  States  corps  of  engineers,  the 
officer  then  in  charge,  declared  the  canal  open  to  navigation, 
the  steamer  B.  T.  Coles  passing  through  from  Chattanooga  on 
the  8th  of  November  and  returning  three  days  later  with  car- 
goes of  grain  and  general  merchandise. 

The  details  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  work  in 
September,  1890,  were  given  by  Lieutenant-Coionel  Barlow  in 
a  printed  pamphlet,  as  follows  : 

The  new  project  for  improvement  comprised  the  building 
of  a  canal  with  two  locks  at  Elk  River  shoals,  the  renovation 
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of  the  old  c.inal  at  B\g  Muscle  shoals,  and  two  sections  of 
heavy  channel  improvement.  It  was  afterward  decided  to  re- 
move the  old  locks  and  materially  increase  the  size  of  the 
canal  and  lock  prisms.  The  number  of  locks  at  the  Bic^ 
Muscle  shoals  was  decreased  from  seveDie^n  to  nine,  the  lilt 
of  each  lock  being  increased. 

From  187li  to  the  latter  part  of  1M75,  no  work  of  construc- 
tion was  done  at  the  shoals,  the  funds  available  being  deemed 
insutticient  for  the  cotnniencement  of  so  great  an  undertaking. 
Ground  was  first  broken  in  December,  1875,  at  sections  5  and 
7,  by  Matthew  G.  Kennedy,  and  Rice  &  Reid,  contractors.  The 
first  lock  masonry  was  laid  at  Lock  No.  4,  in  November  of  1876, 
by  George  Williams,  contractor. 

Work  was  commenced  on  channel  excavation  at  both  Elk 
River  and  Little  Muscle  shoals  in  the  latter  part  of  1877.  All 
operations  at  Big  Muscle  shoals  were  carried  on  by  contract 
up  to  Xovember,  1879,  when  that  system  was  abandoned  and 
hired  labor  employed. 

The  head  of  the  Muscle  shoals  improvement  is  at  the  upper 
end  of  Brown's  island.  Here  a  temporary  dam  was  boilt  in 
the  latter  p.irt  of  1877,  and  channel  improvement  begun  at 
once.  Up  to  November,  1882,  50,000  cubic  yards  of  solid  rock 
were  exc^ivated  from  this  channel.  From  the  foot  of  Bruwn's 
island  to  Look  A,  Elk  River  division,  a  dam  of  dry  rabble 
masonry  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  oontaining  60,195 
oabio  yards  qt  stone,  forms  the  upper  pool  of  the  canal.  Look 
A  is  the  head  lock  of  the  system.  The  gates  and  wldkets  of 
ibis  look  are  operated  by  hydraalie  maobinery,  power  being 
famished  by  a  Joaval  turbine  wheel.  A  canal  one  and  a  half 
miles  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  giying  a  depth  of  six  feet  of 
water  is  excavated  to  Look  B,  the  lower  lock  of  the  Elk  River 
division.  Just  below  here  Genend  Joseph  Wheeler,  who  faaa 
been  so  earnest  In  his  advooaoy  of  this  work,  farded  bis  cavalry 
In  October  of  liM.  Betweoi  this  look  and  Look  1  of  the  Big 
Muscle  Shoals  division  the  river  fbrms  almost  a  pool  for  6.8 
miles.  Considerable  rock  excavation  has  been  done  In  Oil* 
Christ  Island  chute  and  on  Kance's  reef. 

A  heavy  wing  dam  of  riprap  masonry  marks  the  entrance 
to  the  main  canal.  Lock  1,  near  the  head  of  this  canal.  Is  a 
guard  and  regulating  lock,  capable  of  a  lift  of  ten  feet. 
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The  following  Uible  gives  the  length  of  pool  ahove  each 
lock,  with  the  lift  and  amount  of  masonry: 

I   UBSMIfH  or  IfOOt,   |              l  UT.  Maso.nRV. 

3IO.  or  MICK.  I                  ^,                             ...  •        ^        V  J 

feet.            ,  Tulfte  yVtRl*. 

▲                            Oaani  Lock     "*|           8  to  II  '             4JM  ~ 

S                                   I.trJO                            12  II.IIM 

1                             GuMd  Lock                  OtoM  4^ 

S                                 I4UM                            6  .S.!Ol 

4  !             0.iVT»                               M  t;.!KI3 

ftu                                                                           IS  4.715 

•  •            •JS.ttm              '                19  2,8m 

7                         7.100                   IS  xm 

•                               4,0W                         10  .i.4ns 

t  r            SitM             I               It  4.015 


II  ,  aSjGM  'Ex-rrpu.-,   nS  | 

'         16.6  MllM.  I.Miiuuiuui,  lu'i  < 

The  locks  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  CLinal  are  each  300  feet 
between  miter  sills,  sixty  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  five  feet 
of  water  on  the  sills,  and  lifts  varying  from  six  to  thirteen 
feet.  The  masonry  of  the  eleven  locks  of  the  system  aggregate 
oO,»)ii(i  cuhic  yards  of  out  stone.  To  give  some  idea  <^t  the 
magnitude  of  this  work,  this  masonry  would  huild  a  wall 
eighteen  feet  high,  seven  feet  thick  and  two  miles  long.  The 
cost  of  this  masonry  was  ^l,'i77,5ll.iMi,  an  average  cost  of  al>out 
i^llOjHl.ttO  for  each  lock.  The  six  upper  locks  have  each  four 
miter  gates  of  iron.  The  five  lower  locks  are  entered  by  drop 
gates  above  and  miter  gates  below.  The  average  cost  of  each 
lock  complete  is  about  $127,000.00,  an  aggregate  cost  of 
$1,331,635.00  for  the  eleven  locks. 

The  Shoal  Creek  aqueduct,  with  its  twenty-five  piers  and 
two  abutments,  each  seventy -five  feet  long  and  eleven  feet 
high,  may  be  considered  as  about  equal  to  two  looks.  The 
piers  contain  8,070,cubic  yarda  of  cut  stone.  There  were  used 
in  its  construction  640  heavy  li}-inoh  iron  beams  and  fifty-two 
15-inoh  beams.  The  bottom  of  the  aqueduct  consists  of  468 
curved  steel  plates,  with  102  plates  fbrmhig  the  sides.  These 
phites  have  a  length  in  all  of  about  16^000  feet  The  total 
weight  of  the  iron  in  the  aqueduct  is  2,000,000  pounds.  The 
cost  of  the  aqueduct,  in  round  numbers,  was  $125,0004)0. 

There  are  also  numerous  bridges,  dams  and  dry  masonry 
retaining  walls  across  branches  along  the  system.  The  prin- 
dpal  of  these  are  at  Second  creek,  Bluewater  creek,;Doogla9 
hranch.  Hell  Town  branch  and  Six  Mile  creek.  The  masonry 
of  these  dams  and  bridges  aggregate  l,uOO  cubic  yards.  Three 
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waste  weirs,  at  different  points  on  the  canal  trunk,  discharge 
the  superfluous  water  and  three  drift  sluices  relieve  the  canal, 
of  accumulated  drift.  The  masonry  in  these  weirs  and  sluices 
aggregates  8,50O  cubic  yards. 

At  Little  Muscle  shoals  47,000  cubic  yards  of  solid  rock 
have  been  excavated  from  the  channel,  and  a  system  of  wing 
dams,  fourteen  in  number,  built.  These  dams  contain  1 1,000 
linear  feet  of  stone,  aggi-egating  18,448  cubic  yards.  The 
total  cost  of  this  work  was  «126,180.00. 

Over  270,000  cubic  yards  of  solid  rock  have  been  excavated 
from  the  channels  and  canal  trunks;  over  1,000,000  cabio 
yards  of  earth  excavated,  and  500,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
embankmeot  built.  The  total  amount  of  iron  on  the  entire 
work  aggregates  4,555,229  pounds,  or  2,278  tons,  oosting 
$188,000.00.  Over  13,200  Unear  feet  of  dams  haye  been  built, 
containing  80,000  cubic  yards  of  stone. 

The  canal  connects  660  miles  of  navigable  waters  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  othenivise  divided  into  two  sections,  and 
unites  with  the  lower  Tennessee  river  about  1,000  miles 
of  tributary  streams.  The  total  amount  expended  on  the 
Muscle  shoals  improvement  up  to  September  80,  1890,  la 
82317,841.18. 

Though  much  miscellaneous  work  remains  to  be  done  atoog 
the  entire  line  of  canal  to  carry  the  work  to  oompletlon  ae  de- 
signed, yet  the  Muscle  Shoals  oanal,  our  great  national  water 
way,  is  now  in  actual  operation  and  an  aasuxed  suooess.  The 
long  hoped  for  aU  water  route  without  breaking  bulk.  Is  at- 
tained from  Chattanooga  to  the  sea  and  the  head  of  naTigatioa 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  • 

In  his  annual  report  for  1800,  Odonel  Barlow  writes : 
Nowhere  in  the  United  States  has  the  growth  been  move 
marked  and  rapid  than  in  the  eonntry  immediately  boidering 
on  the  Tennessee  river.  The  opening  to  a  limited  extent  of 
the  vast  mineral  interests  of  this  seetlon  seems  to  have  given 
a  wonderful  impetus  to  this  growth  and  has  by  giving  iiw 
creased  confidence  to  those  already  engaged  in  new  enterprisee 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  seeking  new  investments  for 
idle  capital  elsewhere. 

The  inhabitants  are  watching  with  eager  interest  the 
progress  of  the  river  improvements,  realizing  that  the  benefits 
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•ocniing  from  an  open  riyer,  navigable  ibrooghoat  the  jear, 
will  be  wen  nigh  incalenlable. 

Cheap  transportation  and  an  open  river  to  the  oommercial 
centers  of  the  Minsissippi  valley  is  believed  to  be  all  that  is 
needed  to  insnre  the  growth  in  the  commerce  of  the  Tennessee 
that  will  soon  make  it  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  oor  vast  and 
intimately  connected  system  of  navigable  soothem  and  west- 
em  waters. 


t  The  cities  and  manufiicturing  centers  spHnging  into  life 

along  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  and  its  mighty  water  power 
I  in  reserve,  especially  in  North  Alabama,  cannot  escape  notice, 

i  but  demand  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  capitalists, 

t  The  national  government  has  already  appropriated  *i3,954,- 

>  000.00  for  Tennessee  river  improvements,  all  of  which  will 


have  been  practically  expended  before  any  additional  appro- 
priation can  be  made  available  by  the  Fifty-second  Congress, 
which,  however,  will  be  torthconiini;,  as  it  is  clearly  :-hown 
that  generous  appropriations  for  nece.->.->ary  public  works  now 
form  a  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation.  This  magnif- 
icent highway  of  commerce  demands  and  will  receive  further 
improvement  from  Knoxville  to  its  mouth.  An  instrumental 
survey  of  upper  Tennessee  is  already  provided  for,  which  will 
furnish  data  necessary  whereon  to  base  a  project  for  opera- 
tions above  Chattanooga,  while  among  the  improvements  al- 
ready projected  below  Chattanooga  are  channel  work  at  the 
"  Suck,"  a  canal  at  the  Little  Muscle  shoals,  and  a  shore  canal 
around  the  Colbert  and  Bee  Tree  shoals,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  extremely  advantageous  winter  harbor  at  Faducah."  * 

*1lM  eanal,  op—d  Vorembcr  10,  UM,  kM  \mm  in  oonsuntMM.  lb*  noUwr 

of  stearnboaia,  barf^es  and  miscellaneous  craft,  exclusive  of  srovemment  b<Mto 
eogagea  oq  the  work,  Uut  pasMd  throuffh  during  the  A^cal  year  ending  June  M, 
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PROJECTED  CANALS  OF  ALABAMA.* 


Giintersville  and  Gadsden  Canal. —The  town  of  Gun- 
tcrsville  is  located  ia  Marshall  county,  Alahama,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  river;  while  the  town  of  Gadsden  is  in 
Ktowah  county,  Alabama,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Coosa  river. 
It  is  proposed  to  oonneot  these  two  points,  and  the  waters  ot 
their  respective  rivera»k7  a  canal,  to  be  known  as  the  Gnaters- 
viUe  aad  Gadsden  canaL  A  survey  to  this  end  was  madei 
under  authority  of  Congas,  in  1871,t  which  resulted  in  mi 
estimate  of  ^,51^,407.00,  as  the  cost  of  such  an  improvement 
Ttie  canal,  upon  which  these  figures  are  based,  is  to  be  Mbj 
and  one-half  miles  long,  fifty-six  feet  wide  at  bottom,  wnatf 
feet  wide  at  top-water,  five  feet  least  depth  of  water,  two  tow 
paths  eight  feet  wide  on  top,  two  feet  above  water  siitfMe,aiid 
locks  120  feet  long  between  gates  and  thirty  feet  wide. 

Nil  work  has  ever  been  done  oo  this  canal,  beyond  the 
sorvey  mentioned.  Should  this  canal  be  completed  and  the 
obstmctions  to  navigation  on  the  Coosa  removed  (the  Mnsde 
Shoals  oanal,  on  the  Tennessee,  having  been  completed),  water 
commonioation  would  be  established  between  Mobile,  on  the 
golf,  and  the  Mississippi  river  and  all  its  tribotaries.  This 
suggested  water  Une  would  connect  the  great  mineral  reeonroee 
of  Alabama  with  the  granaries  ot  the  west,  and  carry  an  im- 
mense  traffic  in  heavy  freights,  and  result  in  the  greatsst 
consequences  to  the  mineral  development  of  Alalmma, 

The  Tesneasee  nad  Tonblgbeo  Blven  Caaal^^Sevend 
years  ago,  Congrses  anthoriied  a  survey  to  asoertahi  the  flsM* 
fbility  of  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  and  Little 
Tombigbee  rivers,  by  a  eanal,  via  Big  Bear  creek.  The  lepctt 
was  unfavorable,  making  the  coat  of  such  a  canal  •t,705,812i)0, 
and  that  even  this  aoMNmt  would  give  a  navigable  water  way 
for  not  more  than  lour  or  five  months  of  the  year.  No  work 
has  been  done  on  this  canal,  beyond  the  survey.t 

*  Hm  ooly  completed  can»l  erer  known  in  AUtMua*.  oUier  Uian  Um  canals  0P»> 

HantsTllle  with  Triana,  on  the  Tenne»«re  rivpr,  abmu  ten  milen  distant.  The  watar 
•npplj  origloatMa  with  ttaa  "big  tprinB"  in  Honuville.  one  of  choae  remarkaM* 
aatani  fomfalM  •(  tte  vttOqr  «C  tlw  Tmumww.  Tto«MMl  um  Mtt  fef  wNni 
plantent.  It  came  into  dlBOM  afltr  th»  MMapfeto  4b  CbUUMCm  linraii  tMkllS 
plMM     a  tranaportatioB  liaa. 

t  Sm  mutm  Ualtad  Smw  CMtf  niicteMrOtn)kpic»il^  waapfMite,  iii^il. 

tForaaMoowitof  Muaela  9kmt»  eaaai,  tm  mmt$,  paga  — »  Timiimh  Btmr, 
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In  18U),  Aliibama  becaiue  a  member  of  the  federal  union — 
one  of  the  sisterhood  of  States.  At  that  time,  her  broad  ter- 
ritory was  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  to  a  great 
extent  obscured  in  primitive  darkness:  alone,  tlie  home  of  the 
Dative  red  man,  and  the  hardy  pioneer.  It  was  not  long  to 
remain  so,  however,  for  the  advancing  tide  of  civiliziition 
brought  with  it  brave  hearts  and  strong  arms,  to  conquer  and 
improve.  The  State's  admusion  into  the  onion  ^os  followed 
by  a  marked  increase  in  population,  and  in  1830,  scarcely 
eleven  years  thereafter,  her  population  numbered  oUO,o27 
souls — again  of  181,62().  Her  progress  was  very  rapid  from 
that  time  mitil  1S60,  when  we  find  her  a  great  and  opulent 
State,  and  ranking  among  the  first  of  the  States  in  population, 
wealth,  and  intelligesoe.  But  the  war  eame^  and  Alabama  was 
destined  to  walk  throuffb  the  fires  of  adversity.  For  four 
•  years,  destruction  and  death  swept  around  and  over  her:  and 
In  1866  she  emerged  from  the  war,  utterly  impoverished  and 
despairing.  Her  people  once  more  essayed  the  task  of  olimb- 
iog  Into  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  now  more  difficolt  than 
ever,  and  slow  and  painful  was  their  progress,  as  round  by 
round  they  mounted  up.  At  last,  after  years  of  bitter  struggle 
and  self-denial,  their  patience  and  fbrtitude  begin  to  be  re- 
warded, and  the  State's  great  natural  advantages  and  wonder- 
ful resources  are  rec^ving  the  attention  they  so  eminently 
deserve.  It  was  to  direot  the  attention  of  the  outside  world 
to  these  advantages,  and  to  aid  our  people  in  their  brave  efforts 
to  buDd  anew  their  shattered  fortunes,  more  than  for  selfish 
ends,  that  the  work  of  this  compilation  was  originally  begun, 
•  and  it  has  been  the  authors  aim,  in  an  impartial  manner, 
without  embellishment  or  concealment,  to  present  the  truth 
about  the  State  and  her  resources,  firmly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  no  words  of  his  could  add  a  feather's  weight 
to  the  potency  of  thi.s  truth.    In  as  clear  a  manner  iis  possible, 
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but  with  much  labor,  he  has  aggregated  facts,  and  left  them, 
in  every  instance,  to  speak  for  themselves.  He  has  made  no 
attempt  to  gloss,  and  style  has  been  ignored  for  perspicuity. 
Whatever  may  be  its  faults,  honesty  oi  purpoMaad  statement 
cannot  be  denied  to  the  work. 

In  the  compass  of  the  work,  much  has  been  said  ;  but  much 
has  been  necessarily  left  unsaid,  to  prevent  swelling  the  vol- 
ume to  too  great  size.  If,  too,  some  subjects  appear  unduly 
abridged,  let  it  be  remembered  what  an  immense  mass  of 
matter  claimed  the  author's  attentioOt  aod  how  Daoesaary  it 
was  for  him  to  select  and  condense. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  this  compilation  has  clearly 
demonstrated  to  the  author's  mind,  it  is  that  Alabama,  in  time, 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  of  the 
States,  and  that  her  future  is  bright  with  promise.  And  this 
is  not  mere  conjecture,  but  a  dispassionate  oonviotion, after  an 
attentive  study  of  her  situation  and  resources  and  a  careful 
review  of  the  State's  progress  since  the  publication  of  the  flrst 
edition  of  this  Hanx>-B<h>k,  in  1878. 

Since  that  date,  the  population  of  the  State  has  inereaead 
from  1,262,505,*  to  l,518,017,t  a  gain  of  250,612  in  nnmben, 
or  19.84  per  cent.,  and  its  taxable  values  from  11241,778,282.85, 
to  t275il6,491.28,  a  gain  of  $148,548,228^8,1  or  more  than 
double. 

The  tax  rate  for  State  purposes  has  been  reduced  fiom 
seven  mills  to  four  miUs,  and  the  bonded  indebtedneas  of  the 
State  decreased  and  funded  at  a  low  rate  of  interestf  Many 
of  the  counties  of  tiie  State  have  greatly  increased  in  wealth 
and  population,  and  the  progress  of  several  of  them  has  been 
almost  phenomenaL  The  county  of  Jefferson  has  increased  In 
population  from  28,272,  in  .1880,  to  88,501,  hi  1890,  a  gain  of 
05,229  persons,  or  289  percent.,  and  its  assessed  values  from 
$2,569,359.00,  in  1877,  to  $41,008,106.00,  in  1891.  The  county 
of  Oalhoun  has  increased  its  population  from  19,591,  in  1880,  * 
to  33,835,  in  1890,  a  j^in  of  14,244  persons,  or  nearly  seventy- 
three  per  cent.,  and  its  assessed  values  from  a  couple  of 
millions,  in  1878,  to  $  1 1,579,949.00,  in  1891,  and  many  of  the 

•  Fc^aUtion  by  tbe  c«nsus  of  1880. 
t  rtop«tatton  bf  th*  ommm  of  IMa 
tSM  Appendix. 

I  For  itebt  •tMeamit,  Mt  Anwndlz. 
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other  ooanties  of  the  State  have  increaaed  proportionately  in 
wealth  and  population  dnxing  the  same  period. 

The  growth  of  some  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State  during  this  time  has  also  heen  remarkable.  The  dty  of 
Birmingham  has  grown,  since  1878,  from  a  straggling,  experi- 
mental station  hn  Jones  valley,  of  about  8,(100  souls,  with  as- 
sessed values  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  crude 
appointments  of  a  pioneer  town,  to  be,  in  1892,  the  second,  if 
not  the  first,  city  of  the  State,  with  a  population  of  26,178  and 
assessed  values  of  real  estate  of  I13,050,n(io.oo,  and  with  all  the 
appointments  and  convenieDces  of  a  well  ei|  nipped  modern  city. 

The  city  of  Anniston,  nestling  among  the  beautiful  hills  of 
Calhoun  county,  at  the  foot  of  Blue  Mountain,  opened  to  the 
general  public  in  1883,  has  srrown  since  then  from  the  proprie- 
tary hiiuilet  of  al)out  500  soub,  to  The  .Model  City  of  to-day, 
with  a  population  of  nearly  10,u<»U,  and  a  pride  and  ornament 
to  the  ;>tate. 

l>L'?.>eiuer,  the  late>t  stjir  in  AlAliania's  galaxy  of  mineral 
cities,  dating'  its  existence  from  1877,  illustrates  by  its  progress 
the  wonderful  riches  of  tiie  region  in  which  it  is  situated,  and 
is  an  earnot  of  the  grander  development  oi  the  State's  re- 
sources yet  to  come. 

The  cities  of  Ihintsville,  and  Florence,  and  Tuskaloosa,  and 
Gadsden,  and  ShetJield,  and  Fort  Payne,  and  many  others,  show 
great  improvement;  while  Mobile, ''The  Gulf  City,"  fanned  by 
its  sweet  bay  breezes  and  profuse  in  flowers,  struirgling  for  a 
series  of  years  since  the  war  to  hold  its  own  against  the  new 
order,  which  by  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  and  new 
avenues  of  trade,  was  robbing  the  city  of  much  of  its  old  time 
prestige  and  commercial  importance,  has  caught  the  general 
infection  of  progress  now  pervading  the  State,  and  is  rising  up 
to  higher  things. 

Montgomery,  "^The  Capital  City,"  likewise  with  its  shade 
and  flowers  and  lovely  homes,  has  made  great  advance  in  all 
respects  since  1878,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
prosperous  cities  in  the  south ;  while  Selma,  In  season  *«a  veri- 
table bower  of  roees,**  has  moved  far  to  the  f rmt  in  the  race 
of  southern  progress. 

Turniog  from  the  individual  counties  and  cities,  to  the 
State  at  laige,  we  find  sUU  further  potent  evidence  of  the 
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development  in  Alabama  in  the  past  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 
In  1877,  the  number  of  raih'oads  in  the  State  was  twenty-four, 
with  a  length  of  main  line  of  1,819  miles  and  an  a^ssessed  value 
of  810,5-J8,060.43 ;  in  1892,  the  number  was  fortv- three,  with 
3,4*20  miles  of  main  line  and  an  assessed  value  ol  147,883,- 
749.87,  an  increase  of  1,607  miles  of  main  Ime,  and  of  *37,355,- 
689.44  in  assessed  value.  The  number  of  completed  furnace 
stacks  in  the  State  at  that  time  was  thirteen  ;  the  number  in 
1892  is  fifty  three,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  1,618,000  net 
tons.  In  1880,  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  Alabama  was 
171,139  tons  ;  in  1889,  it  was  1,570,319  tons.  In  1880,  the  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  in  Alabama  was  77,190  tons;  in  1891,  it 
was  891,154  tons.  The  statistics  of  coal  production  in  Uie 
State  are  equally  encouraging.  In  1880,  the  production  was 
828,972  tons,  valued  at  ^476,911  at  the  mines,  while  in  1889, 
the  production  was  3,37x,4S4  tons,  valued  at  ^'>, 707,426.  The 
output  for  the  year  1892  will  be,  it  is  estimated,  4,000,0i)O  tons. 

Ii^  the  matter  of  cotton  manufacturing,  the  State  has  also 
made  considerable  progress  since  1878.  In  that  year  the  num- 
ber of  cotton  mills  in  the  State  was  eighteen,  with  59,244 
spindles  and  908  looms.  In  1892,  the  number  of  mills  is 
twenty-five,  with  162,951  spindles  and  8,488  looms. 

In  ftot,  since  1878,  the  State  has  made  great  progress  in  all 
industrial  lines ;  but  it  is  not  alone  in  population  and  material 
wealth  that  the  State  has  advanced.  The  number  of  her 
spools  and  cpUeges  has  laigely  inereased ;  he»  churches  have 
multiplied;  her  approfaiations  for  public  schools  have  niore 
than  doubled;  her  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  deaf  have  been  enlarged  and  strengthened ;  her  charities 
for  the  care  of  the  unfortunate— the  poor,  the  sick,  the  infirm 
and  the  insane— have  been  extended  and  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all;  her  convict  system  sefteiMd  and  improved,  and 
in  all  other  respects  the  State  has  made  very  great  advanoe. 

If  so  much  material  wealth  has  been  added  to  the  State 
and  so  much  development  had  in  the  past  fourteen  years,  may 
we  not  confidently  expect  like  results  in  the  coming  tea  years, 
by  judiciously  and  systematically  advertising  the  State  to  the 
world  and  bringing  her  rich  resources  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
who  have  capital  to  invest,  or  who  are  seelviiig  homes  where 
labor  will  be  rewarded  and  life  made  comfortable  and  happy. 
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BONDED  DEBT  STATEMENT  OF  ALABAMA, 


Showing  the  Number  and  Amount  of  Bonds  Issued — the 
Amount  of  Interest  Due  for  the  Fiscal  Veivr  Ending  Sep-  * 
tember  30, 1898,  and  the  Amount  of  Bonds  yet  to  be  Issued. 


DSSCHIPnOX. 

AMOUNT 
OF  BONOS 
UtiL'EO. 

Aii«Krsrr 
orauvM 

TIT  TO 
•B  IMOBD. 

OLAM  A  BOJiM— AT  4  MSB  OBn.  IXTBSnr. 

9ljmJ0^yon,  1  to  4^tI3. 3?o.  4^«Bd  Not.  4^ 

^.!«o*.oort  no 

t 
1 

oOO.OA— Xu«.6.nAi  to  T.a'M  and  Xos. 7,236  to  *338 

mjoo^yif.  8^  to  9tim.  


etAMB 


•  5  ram  OBVT.  IBTBBBVr. 
CbAM  O  BOBO»-AT  4  rSB  OBBT.  ] 

tUMNuOI^Xot.  t  to  177  aad  Xo«.  T0  to  010. 
woamwm 


Bl.OOO.O-Xos.  I  to  8M 
600.0(^Nos.  1  to  200. 


TIXJM)  no.  ' 


Totals 


lOO.OOO  00, 


38.160  00 


S9,2'J.3,40O  OO;  •?37T.516  OO 


Note.— Class  "A"  bondt,  Nos.  4.974  aad  4^6,  of  91,000.00  eacb.  were  ukeo  up  and 
ibf  «lMO«ff<mor,«i4tlW.MboadB,cotlMirT»lao,iMiMdlB  ll«mof  tbtai. 

Bootl  No.  7.255.  for  8^00.00,  was  lo*,t  in  tran«i:  to  John  S  .ManolDC.  of  Xew  York, 
and  bond  No.  7,488,  for  9600.00,  was  Uaaed  to  turn  under  act  approrod  Febmary  18 
1991. 

Cla.-<H  "  C  "  HondH  — The  MTen  bonds  Noe.  778  to  784,  InclusiTe,  iseiMd  '. 
99*  1878,  were  taken  up  and  OftaoeUed  ia  pajnkoat  for  ittetng  covpoao. 


TABLE  OF  VALUATION  AND  TAXATION. 


The  foUowing  table  shows  the  valimtion  of  property,  rate 
of  tasatioD,  and  amount  of  taxes  ooUected  Ui  Alabama,  eaeh 
year  from  1876 : 
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YEAR. 

j    VALl  ATION 

TAX  i 

AMOP>T  or 

OK  HKMl'KKTV 

KATF.. 

TAXKS. 

SI.0I6.j1S;  +4 

1877  ;  130.79U.I3i(  AT  7  Dilll!>; 

l>i74  :  i:tft.773J»2  gft  7  U)ill<>, 

IttTJ  ]  ISU  TI*.:  072  HA  7    mi  Ui 

 ,  I3:).(i77..t.>8  _>-.>  6>n  millsi 

 4   15-J.»-.i).lla  Ui  eSmillsi 

 :  131  r,20  5.M  251  6«,m«ns' 

1883.. 

18M  . 


\ma. 
isw. 
tm. 


1801. 


IA8.3I8.1.5:  00 
167  1-.'4..V>»  4^ 

iri..'>'.*j«.'.»33  ,r.' 

173.Ni'«.(>'.<7  I  Ml 
214  869  OA 
J38.8tM.(m  no 
■J4SH17.5I7  41  i 
'J.A8.»7»,S7S  411 


t'.tj  Uli|iS{ 
0'^  millt 
c  "  mills 
s  mills 
54  niiili 
s  mill* 
4^  mills 
4  mills! 


.1    S33;Sft4ll      4  mill» 


015.At«  97 
M7.412  M 
51 

'J0M.h7H  j 
1.U3.J.DI5  (tS 

i.oai.i'.w  11 

l.OgT.Ol  43 

i.cm.!e>7  74 

1.043,967  88 

LuajM  T4 

t.tl3^7l 


TABLE 


Showing  the  population  of  Ah\hama  at  each  deceiiniiil  ceoSQS 
since  the  admission  of  the  bUite  into  the  unioii. 


YEAR.                                     •  WMJTF«.  <"'>L"KEt»  OTHER*,  i  TOTAt. 

1820                                                                    '  M.451        42.4V)  !    !  127.WI 

\Ku     r,K».4<»i     lit*  r.'i  I  M3.:c't 

18  JO  '  3.^'..l^^      2^.571  '    5£i0.7.'i«j 

18.^)  ,  4-.U5U      34-M09  '    |  771.t^ 

1^   fi26,27I       4.17.770  '    I  'JW.WI 

1870   JK.M.»*4      47   510  OS  fW^iW 

liH)   ,  60U.:U3  I  217  I  l.aKU«» 


TABLE  OF  ALTITUDES  IN  ALABAMA  • 


Akron    t4» 

Alpine  «...   470 

A«hly   4M 

Atbeos   707 

•Barclav   sou 

BAtesTille   280 

Bcft^er  Meadow   136 

B«lleview   lOO 

HinninKham   V» 

Blue  Moanuln   791 

Boyl«   ^22 

Bmrfleld  •   388 

]|towni>boro   631 

BanwTilU   182 

 ,   600 

 ipHiU..:.'   733 

OurBBg*   1*6 

Ch«ha»   96S 

CbUdenburgb   4I9 

Citrooelle   Wi 

nays   lit 

Clements   419 

Cooi>a4la   183 

CollitiAviUe   738 

Col  mu  bus   262 

SUtlon    447 

•Thiit  litt  i»  only  partial.  ItwMln 
t  Base  line,  Qulf  of  Mozioo. 


stATioir. 

Alexander  CtQr*.  ...... 

Anibeson  ....  .......... 

Attalla  

Baui^nr. . ..............  , 

Harion  

Battle!*  

Bellefonte  

Bibb  Mills   

Blount  SjpinUBI. .......  .  ...*..«•.. 

Holig^e....^   m 

Bramlxii   m 

Brocks   10 

Brown's  Cue   SN 

Catiaba  MlMS.   m 

Calvort   8f 

Caftoa     81 

88 

^     18 

Clanton   8M 

aeorCrMk   888 

Oevelaad   u 

Cold  Creek     34 

Columbiana.   M5 

Coopers   458 

Cottondolo  »  g8 

ipoMfbUtoauOMlli 
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STATION. 


ELBVATIuN. 

Court Und   jf<0 

Creola   3 

Cuba   211i 

CiiDDlTiKham   i3& 

Da«1c%'Ule  

Decatur   oli 

Dick»OD   *M 

KlkutuoC   ''M 

Kpcfi    La 

Euri-ka   9T9 

P'alkviIK   601 

Flint   .V* 

F«»rt  D«i>o»ic   52Q 

<iar«lner'«  

Gold  HUl    765 

n<KMlwacer   I«7 

<;nfenwood   «i91 

Hampden   Ifiii 

Harrali**  CroM  Roads   IStZ 

MartMll's   671 

Helena   ^ 

HuU*!*   lil 

Ironaton   fil2 

Jark.*on'!»  Gap   (590 

Jamison   704 

Jouen  Station   20!» 

Kviiiul<;a    i2fi 

Ijirkin!»?ille   W.-O 

I^iiTliiDn  

l-ivlncton   IM 

Lomax   !i23 

MoDonalil    liSS 

.>U|>ltf!*villti  

Maithewi*   .*»;2 

Mid  WAV   ijfki 

.Miner  Station   ll'.» 

Mobile  

Montevallo   MSI 

Montfcomerr  Stomal  Station   211! 

Mountain  Creek   MO 

Munford   821 

Nebo  Mount,  summit  of  moont   MQ 

Olmstead   :i8& 

Oxford   «53 

Peeples     211 

PeoKacula  Junction   fiS 

PikeKoad   221 

Plateau   31 

Randolph   US. 

Reid   691 

belma   122 

Junction.  Western  R.  R   lllfl 

"     Depot,  Broad  street   122 

SepnJjfa.   2QQ 

Shelbv  Springs   223 

Silver  Run   630 

Smallwood's   i22 

SprlnRville   7*7 

Steel's   610 

Stewart's   lOft 

Sunrtower   S 

Talladefja   Ml 

Taylor's   113 

Tb'oiiipsoD'9   2811 

Titwn  Creek   fifiQ 

Tnissville   702 

Turtcumbia    tfft 

UnioDtowD,  Ala.Cen.  R.  R.  crossing  ZU 

Vallev  Head   1.031 

Verbena                                      .  iM 

Warrior   ill 

West  Point   HI 

Wlilstler   11 

Whttnev   613 

William's'  CroM  Roads   Hi. 

WiH>dHtock   US. 

York   m 
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STATION. 


ELBVATtON. 


Core'*  

Cromi*  l!lain4   «iC 

Cullman   M)0 

Curr\-'<   .vw 

DeatsvtUe   JiW 

IVer  Park   IM 

Dixie   .XI 

KImore   ID7 

En.'aula   Mi 

Eutaw   189 

Fltz|»atrick's   262 

Foot's   (>4(t 

Fort  P-iyne   883 

Gilmer   536 

(;oldi*liv   183 

Green  l*ond   491 

Grirtlths  Mills   6J>1 

Han^!«ville   18fi 

Harris   M2 

Havi«  Mills   751 

Holliman's   asi 

Huntitville   «12 

Jackson   450 

Jacksonville   628 

Jone^ilMiro   521 

Kelh  ton   9ni> 

LadiKa   671 

Larj's   160 

l.t'ona   51 

Lojr:in    IM 

Moralla   485 

MadiMtn   57.1 

Marion   -.aa 

Maxwell   176 

Mllner   $38 

Mitchell   252 

.Mobile  Si-^nal  Station   6s> 

.'Vlonteoinerv   162 

Mi>rri»  '   406 

Mount  Vernon   ^ 

Nebo  .Mount,  tunnel  at  erade   330 

Oak  Grove   22ft 

Opelika   812 

Patona   680 

Pel  ham   425 

Phelan   790 

PlantersviUe   341 

Pollard     c 

Reese   809 

Scottsboro   6R2 

Selma,  N.  I.  bank  Alabama  riTcr. . .  110 

crossing  ^  R.  i&  D.  R.  R.. ..  112 

"        X.  O.     S.  K.  R   121 

Shade's  Creek   610 

SUuria   4fi2 

Slade'-   U. 

Sprine  HlII   312 

Stand  iford   674 

Sterenson   602 

Sturdevant   407 

Sword's  Mills   741 

TannehiU   4fi5 

Tenras   8 

Three-Notch  Road   4fl2 

Trinity   634 

Tnskaloosa  ,   181 

Union  Springs,  M.  •&  C.  R.  R.  cross.  iSH. 

Uniontown  Depot   282 

Vance's   an 

Veto   ifiQ 

Waverly   806 

Wetumpka   Ifi3 

Whiitng   ^ 

NVilhiie          .    006 

WilsonTille   121 

WoodTille   QfML 
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ELECTION  RETURNS,  1892. 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  AUGUST  1. 


CoDxni 


AubiUi;%  

Baldwin   I.*;.';.... 

KMr>>uur  Z.s 

Bibl*   

Bloant  

Huliock  

Kutler.   

CMtbnun   1..^. 

rti4iiil>eni  , 

Clierukee  

Chilton  

Choctaw  

t larke  

CT^y  

Cleburne  a. 

Coffee  

Coiitere.  

Conecub  

'■«»o-a  

CoTlnicton  

Crenshaw  

CuUm«n  

lUle  

Dulla^  

DeKalb  

Elnrnre  

Escambia  

EC'twali  

Kayette   

t  raiiklin  

Geneva  

Greene  

Hale  

Henry  ^v*- 

Jackonn  .T.-;" . 

Jcfftrr.-on  .'.  V, 

Lamar  

Lauderdale  ;'.«.:.  I.. 

Lawrence  ;.c...;.. 

Lee  

LI  nientone  ^,-.r.'.. 

Lowndes  ^..\.'..'\. 

Macon  -  

MadiKon   aX.'.-t, 

Marenieo  '.. .. 

Marion  

Marshall  

Mnliile   

Monroe  

Mtinteomery  

Mnrttan  --     '-  ■ 

Perry 


Pickens  .i.T.Vi"'. 

Pike  

Randolph  

RoH^ell  

.«helhr  

8t.  Clatr....;  J*.. 

Sumrer  '.    i.i 

TaPa^ieerA  

Ti*ilai>oo«a...  

Tn>ka<<>oea  

Walker  ^  

Washington  

Wilcox  

Winecun  

Total  


FOR  PRESIDENT. 
NOVEMBER  &. 


There  were  SfiQ  scattering  rotes  for  Governor,  and  l.l>86  fur  Pre«idential  electors. 
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VOTE  FOR  CONGRESSMEN  NOVEMBER  8,  1892. 


•  •A 

M 

•m  « 
~  H 

Fiiurr 

DiSTMlCT. 

3: 

fib 

814 

2U8 

1  012 

1  2;H5 

2,827 

2  311 

1  L£i 

Mobile  

4.8161 

l,9ft6 

2MI 

Monroe  

1  MI8 

732 

t  7 

WubingtOD . . 

674 

b3|  UI 

12JU 

7.1501  1.015 

t  Secoxd 
SI:  District. 

Ill 


Third 

District. 


si 


«> 

fa 


Harbour  

4  214 

i.a.v.' 

Coffee  ....  . 

977 

Ditie   

Try 

2,64!> 

2.773 

la.Msl 

« 


921 1 

TM\ 
1.325 
1^ 


13 


BAlilwia  , 

Uuller  

Conecuh  

(  ovinirion  .. 
Crrn.-haw  — 
E»caiul>ia  . . . 
.Mnntcuiuery 

_  Pike  

u.j  Wilcox  


U 


LI 


i! 


.  & 

kt  s 

c  = 
■  If 

?  •* 

S"5 

u 

J.D. 

910 

132 

El 

1.77" 

221 

1  »7l 

1.041 

832 

1,3118 

48 

;     1  ntt 

663 

,  3^ 

2.824 

8 

i  2,228 

1,524 

CI 

1  4.063 

215I 

1  10,781 

lO.W 

8Sfi 

s 

k 

9 
«* 

it 


681 

m 


1.2B4I  ...       I  .. 

iLaai;     252!  i 


Fourth 

DiXTKICT. 


Calhoun  .. 
,CliiUon ... 
'(.  leburne . 
'Dallas  . ... 
!.«*helbv  — 
jTallatleca 


KiKTM 

District. 


Autauga  ., 
Ctuinbrrs 

CUy  

C'fW^a  

Elmore  .. , 
Lownilea  .. 

.Macon  

R»ndolpb  . 
Tallapoosa 


.  .2 


2JI5 
585 
1.0151 
7.(Vto: 


3 

■  it 
<  s 

o 


l.C9« 
912 
066 

2.628i 


21a: 

llOl 


90 


■  6.1591      8.5.«;      1,J48  50 


.a 


.  3 


>  = 


—  !  Sixth 
District. 


9411 

Liazi 

]  21ZIi 

53»i 
7131 
1.228* 


9251 

i.nej 

1.2481 
lUOl 

i.ml 

2^751 

13  456i'  11.528:  i.21fii 


2QU 

1^ 

SA.\ 
1  girt 

lA 
1115 
33H 


!«KVF>rTH 

District. 


Cbernkee 
Ciil'man . 
DtfKalb. 
EtowHb. . 
Frank  in 
Muni  hall- 
8t  Clair. 
Winston. 


•3 


fi) 

^•2 


1  fiagi 

1.H3S! 
1.807 

2j^; 

l--7><' 
1  347, 

laTi! 
a22 


1.428i 

Iji^fe! 

L22i: 

l,4.'«l. 
617, 

Lsa 

L^i 
673t 


24 


12 

2 

23 
1 

21 
2 


Fa ye tie  

I'Jreene  

Latnar  

;.M.iiion  

Pickeni*  

Sumter .  ^ 
Tuskalnos* . 
Walker  


761 

2.124 
Li35 


1.9W 


2la3 
1.W 


861 

516 
613 
46 

1.475 


6^ 


5S 

3 


IrtO 

3a& 

10 
B2 


704 

1 


2ifill 


Eighth 
District. 


2 

"i 


Colbert  

.lack.Hon  — 
Lau<leraale. 
Lawrence  ■ . 
hime'^tone  . 
Madison .... 
.Mori;an  


10.9171     9.091  i 


2.067 
3.0M 

1.487 
1.467 

^.128 

15^007 


1.414 

1.260 

1.063, 
1.830, 

\jm 

3.167 


o 

4911 
4!I4 


e 

•c 

w 

e( 

o 

CO 


4 

i 


11.868.     ISZil  ft 


NlXTH  DirrRiOT. 


m»>b  ... 
Blount .. 

Hxle  

Jefferson 
Perry . . . 


c 
a 


1.130 
IJOM 

2^ 

10017 

3.430 

19.848 


e 

i 

...  « 

-a. 


1.102 
1,008 
817 
4J08 


830 

9.154 


2i 

1 

in 


o 


-a 


■  a 
n 


21> 


103 


121 

4fil|  IS 
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TOTAL  VOTE  FOR  OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS,  AUGUST 

ij  1892. 


JoH«ph  D.  Barron ..  129,675 


Jobn  Furifuy 
J.  C.  Smith  . 


.126.790 


William  L.  MartlD.J2UU 


John  6.  Harrld  ... 

Hector  D.  Lane... 

Geortre  W.  Stone  . 
Thos.X.McClcllan 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

J.  C.  FonTllle  109,lT.'t 

AUDITOR. 
W.  T.  B.  Lynch.  .UlKLJai 

TREASURER. 
T.  K.  Jones  UO.i'j» 

ATTORNEY-OEXERAL. 
B.  K.  Collier  108,630 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION. 
.128.679     J.  F.  OliTer........lOU.5ft4     Scatterini:  TOi 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
.129.100     S.  M.  Adam*  ll.Mi>3     Scattering  an 

JUDGES  OF  SUPREME  COURT. 
.220.a56      Thos.  W.  Coleman  .  221.683     J^iines  B.  Head      ?^  --nft 
■  220.oai      Jonathan  Haralson  . "SI .425    Smtterini;  iSd 


Scatterini;  

Scattering  

Scattering  zjm 

Scattering  


VOTE  OF  STATE,  1876  TO  1888. 


DKM- 
OCKATlr 


REPt'BLI- 


DEM. 
PLURAL'TVi 


TOTAL. 


1878... 
1878... 
1871... 
1888... 


1886. 
1888. 


President. 
.Governor. 
.Governor. 
.Froiclent. 
.Go»'ernor. 
.Governor . 
.President. 

Governor. 
.Govemur. 

.Governor. 


1888  ...President 


102,»  02 

08.231 

S.772 

17U.233 

\Mjm 

a9Ji7i  ! 

89.571 

90,687  j 

56,118  ! 

34,yo 

151.507 

WMl 

4'-^  1 

9>,SBH 

lfil3U  ! 

55,002 

14«.680 

."50,444  1 

l.\3.7» 

i.m 

13f*..W 

1+0.761 

144.707 

37. 11^ 

107.621 

l.<.',429 

l&!i,973  , 

I-H.770I  I 
II  343( 

111,203 

Jul  .066 

m,32S  1  ' 

36,1{>7  1 
1  P  Ml  f  1 

174.100 

JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS. 


The  State  is  divided,  at  present,  into  ten  judicial  circaits, 
and  each  circuit  is  numbered  and  composed  of  the  counties  as 
follows :  • 

If'irat  Circuit — Choctaw,  Washington,  Clarke,  Monroe,  Ma- 
rengo, Baldwin  and  Mobile. 

Second  Circm*<— Covin g^n,  Crenshaw,  Escambia,  Conecuh 
Pike,  Butler  and  Montgomery. 

*See  page  '>4,  ante.  Courts  held  at  the  cottntjr  seats. 


y  Google 


Third  Circuit^Hwaj^  Dale,  Geneva,  Coffee,  BalkMsk,  Roe- 
sell,  Lee  and  Barbonr. 

IVnuih  CVrefitV— Dallas,  Perry,  Hale,  Lowndes,  and  Wiloox. 

I'iftk  Cireui^  — Randolph,  Chambers,  Tallapoosa,  Cbosa, 
Maoon,  Chilton,  Bibb,  Elmore  and  Aatauga. 

Sixth  CVreuft^  Fayette,  Lamar,  Pickens,  Greene,  Sumter 
and  Toskaloosa. 

SwMih  CYretift— Talladega,  Clay,  Clebome,  Calhoon,  St. 
Clair  and  Shelby. 

Mffhih  C^rmil^  Lauderdale,  Colbert,  Marion,  Franklin, 
Cnllman,  Lawrence,  Morgan,  limestone  and  Madison. 

Mnth  (^reirf«-*Etowah,  Blooni,  Marshall,  DeKalb,  Chero- 
kee and  Jackson.  « 

Tenth  Clreiiii^Jefferson,  Walker  and  Winston. 


CHANCERY  DIVISIONS. 


The  State  is  divided,  at  present,  into  four  chancery  divis- 
ions, named  and  composed  of  the  following  counties :  * 

The  Northeastern  Division — Marshall,  DeKalb,  Cherokee, 
Etowah,  St.  Clair,  Calhoun,  Cleburne,  Randolph,  Clay,  Talla- 
dega, Shelby,  Chilton,  Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  Chambers,  Lee,  El- 
more and  Autauga. 

J7ie  N'orthwestern  Diinsion — Jackson,  Madison,  Limestone, 
Lauderdale,  Colbert,  Franklin,  Lawrence,  Morgan,  Cullman, 
Winston,  Marion,  Lamar,  Fayette,  Walker,  Blount,  Jeiferson 
and  Tuskaloosa. 

The  ^Southeastern  JJivision — Russell,  Barbour,  Henry,  Ge- 
neva, Dale,  Coffee,  Pike,  Bullock,  Macon,  Montgomery,  Butler, 
Lowndes,  Crenshaw,  Conecuh,  Covington  and  Escambia. 

The  SoKf/iwestern  Division  —  Mobile,  Baldwin,  Monroe, 
Wilcox,  Dallas,  Perry,  Bibb,  Hale,  Pickens.  Greene,  Sumter, 
Marengo,  Choctaw,  Clarke  and  Washington. 

•Sm  pacwW^oMlt. 
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CHANCERY  DISTRICTS. 


The  cbiincery  divisions  are  subdivided  into  chancery  dis- 
tricts, numbered  and  composed  of  the  following  counties :  * 

Northeastern  Division.— /'''irai  i>uirtc(.  Chambers ;  Sec- 
end  J>Ut  net,  Lee;  7'AiW X'u^ric^  Tallapoosa;  Fourth XHattiet^ 
Coosa;  Fijth  District y  Talladega;  IHstrict,  Shelby;  Se9- 

enth  Disiricf,  Chilton  ;  Fif/Zuh  DiUriet^  Elmore ;  Mnth  District^ 
Calhoun;  Tenth  Districty  Cleburne;  EUceuth  J)i»trict,  Ran- 
dolph; Ttcelfth  District,  Clay;  Thirteenth  Disiriet^  DeKMlb; 
Fourteenth  District,  St.  Clair;  F^fUmth  DistHet,  Etowah;^ 
SSxteetith  District^  Marshall;  iiisoonUenth  Distriett  Cherokee; 
JSighUenth  DUtrid^  Autauga. 

Northwestern  DItIsIod.— ^trr«<  DUtHct^  FniDUio;  Sec- 
ond District,  Colbert;  Third  District,  Lauderdale;  Ifourth 
District,  Lawrence;  F^fth  District,  Limeetoue;  AVascA  District, 
Morgan;  Seventh  2>»«lric^  Blount;  £iffhth  District,  ^diaoa; 
Ninth  District,  Jackson ;  Tenth  District,  Tuskaloosa;  JBleoenth 
District,  Lamar;  Twelfth  District,  Marion ;  Thirteenth  District* 
Fayette ;  Fourteenth  District,  Walker;  Fifteenth  Dietriet,  Cull- 
man  and  Winston  (courts  held  at  Cullman  town) ;  Siseteenih 
District,  Jefferson. 

Southeastern  BlTltion.--^^r«<  Dietriet,  Escambia;  Sec- 
ond District;  Conecuh;  Third  District,  Butler;  Fourth  Die- 
tricty  Crenshaw;  Fifth  Dietriet,  Lowndes;  Sioeth  Dietriet^ 
Montgomery ;  Seventh  Dietriet,  Macon ;  Eighth  Dietriet,  Rusr 
sell;  Ninth  Dietriet,  BuUook;  I'enth  Dietriet,  Pike;  Eieeentk 
Dietriet,  Coffee;  Twsffth  Dietriet,  Dale;  Thirteenth  Dietriet, 
Hesry;  F'ourteenth  Dietriet,  Barbour;  Fifteenth  Dietriet,  Go* 
neva;  Sixteenth  District,  Co?ingtoo. 

Southwestern  BiYihion.,- First  Dietriet,  Claxke;  Seeomd 
District,  Monroe;  Third  Dietriet,  Wilcox;  Fourth  Dietriet, 
Bibb ;  Fifth  District,  Dallas ;.  Sixth  District,  Perry ;  Seventh 
District,  Hale;  Eighth  District,  Greene;  Nifith  District,  Pick-* 
ens ;  Tenth  District,  Sumter ;  Eleventh  District,  Choctaw  ; 
Tvoelfth  District,  Marengo ;  Thirteenth  District,  Mobile,  Bald- 
win and  Washington  (courts  held  at  Mobile). 

•Sm  paseSA^aiOf.  Couitii  h«Ul  at  Um  ooaaty  se&u. 
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NEWSPAPERS  IN  ALABAMA. 


There  are  sixty-six  counties  in  Alabama.  Newspapers  are 
published  in  sixty-five.  There  are  101)  papers  published  in  the 
Slate,  of  which,  seventeen  are  daily,  16.-J  weekly,  one  fort- 
nightly, three  semi-monthly,  and  fifteen  monthly. 

The  following  is  a  list,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspapei*s  of  the  State,  and  where  published: 


Abbeville— Times,  w. 
Alexander  City— Outlook,  w. 
▲liiUltt»iu— Cuvinirtiin  Tinii*!i.°w. 
AmitMvn- Hot  Blaat.  li.  and  w. 

£vcDi*K  N«w»,  d. 
AshkiBil— day  Covaty  Advanat,  w. 
Atbvllle— Advaoce^iinnal,  w. 

Atfcw  AlabmiA  Courier,  w. 

lJiiM»ti>ii6  I>ciiioetac,w. 
▲ttmll»-Ht>raUl.  w. 
Avoiutele-— Budicet.  w. 
Ile«««tli«r— He^i^nier.  w. 

Journal,  w. 
Bhrminfluim— Az(-'ii«  r:i]d.  d.  and  w. 

>>'W-.  a.  ami  w. 
Hloftdii    f  uuri'T.  u  . 
Blountsville— Kloiint  <'hraniclc,  w, 
Bnwtvii— Leaui-r.  w 

Stauilurd  )  iau{;e,  w. 
BriiliTPp'TT  — Nfw-,  \v. 
Butler-  f'licH  T:i\v  VilTOCate,  w. 

I  ikh'mu  HetaldvW. 

ratorn,  — .Jfxirii.il.  w. 

Slielby  News.  \v. 
Cannilen— Wilcox  >ew  Era,  w. 

Wilcox  Proitreh)*,  w. 
Carrollton— West  Alabainian.  w. 

Plckenx  County  New!«,  w. 
OmUt  Bliitf— Industrial  Free  frcM,  w. 
Cmut  Cherokee  Ail%-ertiMrt  W. 

Cooi>a  River  New«,_w. 
Otntr«TtIle— State  Centnl 
Cbuiuin— Thiitoa  View,  w. 
ClnrtoD— Courier,  w. 
Collias?ilto--Clt|W,  w. 

O^mibtaiiA— HlMelby  Chroolelo,  w. 
Cabfr— Sonth  Sumter  Star,  w. 
Callmaa— Alabama  Tribune,  w. 
DaileTfile— Tailapooea  New  Kra,  w. 

Taiiapooea  Yoioo*  w. 
Daphne— TimeA,  w. 
Decatur— Xews.  w. 
DeniotKilin — Mareiijjo  Xews,  w. 
Dothan— Wire-liras'i'  Siftlnu's,  w. 
Doable  Sprluir"— Winfitor.  Herald,  w. 
■dimnlaTHIe— Stan<iard -News,  w. 

Cieburue  Plowbtiy.  w. 
Elba— Coffee  Coanty  WatetaMUl,  w. 
Eutaular-MaU.  d. 

Times,  d.  and  w. 
Eataw—  White  and  OliMrrer.  w. 

Mlrmr,  w. 
ETervreen— 8tar,  w. 
VqfietMOMmllMUe— Sentinel,  w. 

Newa,  w. 

kid.  w. 


TtaMa.*. 


Florence— Laudentale  GaietM*  w. 
Fort  I'uync— Jiiumal.  w. 
Gad»deii— Tinies-XeWM,  w. 

Leailer,  w. 
OateClty— Huitimlnff  Rinit  w. 
GaytetTfllo— EnteriMlM.  w. 
(Ifaeva— Utnoenit.  w. 
Oaorgtea^  Living  Tmtli,  w. 
OrMiikboro-^labama  Beaeon.  w. 

Watrhmau*  w. 
OrctiiTille— Advnmte,  w. 
Local,  w. 

Ororc  Hill— i'iari«e  County  Democrat.^ 

GuntcrsTllle— IJenuM-rat,  w. 

Alliance  Stvsn,  w. 
Ourlpv— Ret'ord.  w. 
Hainilfnti— Tinn'^.  w. 
Hartr»'l!«?  — .Mal  aiiia  Erniuirer.  w. 
Haynevillf  —  <  iiizen-Kx.iminer,  W. 
Hehin-  (  Ithnrn*-  Nvw  hra,  w. 
HnniaTllle— Mercury,  d.  and  w. 

Ar;:ti'4,  w. 

I).  ;i;n.  rat,  W. 

(iazeiie.  w. 
.Jack»on— South  AlalMiman,  w. 
Jnck'onville— Kevublican,  w. 
Ja^i'tT- Mountain  Eagle,  W, 
Kennedy— New?,  w. 
L,acon-Alllance  MonllOV,W. 
Lahayette— Sun,  w. 
Linden— Reporter,  w. 
Uviagaton-  Journal,  w. 

>nmierC- 
Lnverne— Knterpriee, 
Marion  — Si  anilafd.W. 
Mobile— Regtster.  d.  aad  w. 

Nenm.  d. 
Monroeviiie-  Slontae  JtooTMl,  w. 
Mooti;ouiery— Advml»er,  d  aad  w. 

Alll«BMltonM,w. 
Joumalfd. 
MovitOB— AdvartliiT,  w. 
Kenr  Decatur— Adverfteer,  w. 
Knrtbport— West  Alabama  Breeze,  w. 
One«inta>Klount  co.  Newx-Dispatcli, 
Opelika— Industrial  Neva,  w. 
Oxford— Voice,  w. 
Oiark— .*^otitbern  Star,  w. 

Banner,  vr. 
Phfpnix  ritv— Advance. 
Piedmont— Inquirer,  w. 
Pratt  Mines— Ad verti-er,W. 
PrattvtUe— I'rocf w. 
Roanoke— J'fralil,  w 
Rockford— Coonia  Advocate,  w. 
Ru^^ellville— .Southeni  IdUM,  w. 
KutleilKe— Wave,  w. 

'itizen,  w. 

ProKreMlTe  Age,  w. 
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8*!lnift>-Time»-MRii.  d.  and  w. 

Journal,  d. 
Alabama  Mirror,  w. 
Sh«'nielil— Koterpri!^,  <l. 
Shelby— vtatiiet.  w. 
Stevenson— Chronicle,  w. 
Sylacaujja— Tribune,  w. 
Tallatle);* — Our  Hountain  Hoaie,  vr. 
News-Reporter,  w. 
Southern  Alliance,  w. 
ThomasviUe— Allian<-e  Re|K>rter,  w. 
St.  Stephens — Times,  w 
Troy— Me»»encer,  w. 
Democrat,  vr. 


Tutkalonsa  Gazette,  .1.  and  w. 

ErrninfC  Time*,  d.  aad  w. 
Tn«icaml>i»— North  Alabamian,  w. 
Tuflkejcee— Newd.  w. 
Union  SpriniC!^Heral(l.  vr. 
Uniontown— Canebrake  HeraM.  w. 
Vernon — Courier,  w. 
Warrior— Index,  w. 
Wetlowee— CIipi>er.  w. 

Randolph  Reformer,  w. 
Wettiinpka— Time»-[)<*morrat.  w. 
Woodlawn— Banner,  w. 
York  Station— Time*,  w. 


BANKS  AiND  BAiNKING  liNSTITUTIONS  IiN  ALABAMA. 


City  or  Town. 


Name  of  Baxk. 


Paid-of 

CAflTAL 


St'KrL(78 


I 


Alexander  City  Alexander  City  Bank  

Anniitton  Anni^ton  Loan  and  Trust  Co  

Anni^ton  jAnnistnn  National  Rank  

Anni»ton  Mank  of  Annistou  

Anni»ion  'First  National  Kank  

Auni»ton  Security  Hank  uf  Alabama  

Athene  Bank  of  Athenst   

Attalla   Bank  of  Attalla  

Bessemer  •  KIrul  .\iitioii«l  Bank  

Be>«»emer  Bessemer  .Savinps  Bank  

Kiriiiin};h.im  *K>r<tt  .National  Rank  

Htriuincliam  *R^rup)  Nalinnal  Bask  

Birmingham   [Alabama  National  Bank  

BIrminifham  Birmingham  Tru^t  and  .SavinptCo.. 

Birniiii);ham  City  National  Bank.   

Birmingham...  —  Jelier»<>n  County  Saringn  Bank  

Biruiinicham   ;Niclce'  Savini;s  Bank   

Birminii^ham  tPeople's  Savines  Hank  and  Trust  Co. 


Birmingham. 
Birnuntrham. 
Birmingham.. 
Binningbam. 

HrewtoD  

Brewton  

Brldiceport . . . 

Calera  

Clayton  

Columbia  

Cullman  

I>a«leville  

Demopolis  ... 
Demopolis. 


South  Side  Savin^A  Bank. 

IL  Simon  Sons  

Steiner  Bros   

birmioifbam  Clearing  House. 

Rank  of  Hrewton  

Blackither-.Miller  Lumber  Co. 

First  National  Hank  

W.  E.  Brinkerhoflf  Jt  Co  

Clayton  Hanking  Co  

Jobn  T.  DaTis  Son  

Parker  &  Co   

Tallapoosa  Countv  Bank  , 

First  National  Hank  

Prout  Cfc  Robertson  


Dotben   Hank  of  Dotben  

Edwardsville  [Hawie  Bros  

Eufaula  Knraala  .>'alinnal  Banh  

Eufaula  East  Alabama  National  Bank. 

Eutaw  iFirst  National  Bank 

Faunsdale.. 
Florence  - . . 
Fort  Payne. 
Fort  Payne. 

Gadsden  

Gadsden  — 
Gainesrllle. 
Geneva  — 
Greeo8l)oro 
Greenville 


Watkins  .Mercantile  and  Bank  Co  — 

First  National  Bank  

First  National  Bank  

People's  Savin trs  Bonk  

First  National  Bank  

Queen  City  Bank  

S.  T.  Jones  

Planters'  Bank  

A.  Lawson  

Joseph  Steiner  Sonii  

Guntersville  IBank  of  Guntersville   

HuntsTlUe   Fanners  and  Merchants' Nat !1  Bank 

Huntaville  Firflt  National  Hank  

Huntsville   W.  R.  Ulson  &  Co  

.lackson  'Tretle^ar  National  Bank  


liHi.OOO 

IW.UOO 
ZR  fXV) 
1&.000 

100,000 

1:^0.000 
:iOO,ooo 

■VW-fOO 
100,000 
ljW.P9» 


100 .000 
2.>.00O 
■TOO.OCO 
200,ii00 

iB.ooo 

g0.(KK)| 
35.0001 


75.000 
M,oon 
aooool 
s&goo, 


UMLllQQ' 
iW.00O 

so.ono 

50.01)0 
lOO.OOO; 

.■w.oooi 

50.000 


50.aso 

25.000 
40.000 


ao.ooe 


100.000 


■^.000 

ijaa. 
a».ooo 
Laos 

IJOO 


Uxoiv. 
PRomr 


JOO.OUO 

tf.OOO 

25.01 

65,000 
100,000 

15.000 


2^ 


1.000 
1.(>.V> 


2.360 


3.50U 
'  980 


-25.000 

.D.uQii 


io.ow> 


50,000 


70.000 
2.400 
710 

&fioy 


lljQOO 

720 

7400 

'•.boo 

25.0001 

16,070 

12  500 

8,170 

9,000 

'  fyi 

10,500 

10,000 

IJOO- 

ii« 

6,000: 

?.0PO 

6.000 

8.370 
2.000 
6.240 

filLOfiO 


■  For  canl,  .*ee  front  of  this  Haxd-Book. 
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BANKS— CONTINUED. 


KaiibovIUmc. 


CATtTALl 


Jju>)>er  

LaKayetM  

LlTlaK«um  

Marion  

Mobile  

Mnlme..   

Mobile  

Mobile  IMobile  Savings 

Mobile   People's  Usnk 


Jai^per  Tru«  Co  { 

Bank  of  La  Fayette  I 

McMillan  Co  

Marion  Central  Hank  ' 

Alabama  National  Bank  • 

Hi :ti8h- American  TnietC*..  

First  National  Uaak  


Mobile. 

Montevallo 


Wm. 


Munt;;oiuery 

Xontfomery. 
MonCKoinerjr . 
MoatKooiery . 

Mont^omerv 


C.  C. 


H.  LeinkMf  A  8m  

YMMtoffrifl  

I  •  JmIbIi  %mnH  t'a.   

1     iBtflrldoat  r«spoatlbltit|r  

Bank  of  MmtsooMrj...  

Capital  City  luaunmcc  Co  

Farley  MMtooal  Bank   

First  Natlunal  Kaok  

Montp:oiiier>-  j Merchants  and  Planters' Nat'l  BankI 

MoDttcuinery  F.  B.  Trimble     Co  \ 

New  Uecatiir  Excbantre  Hank..  ; 

New  D.  caiur  First  National  Bank  ...   ' 

Ojvtlika  Hank  of  Opelika   i 

Opelika   Kir>t  N.ttnm.^l  Hank    ' 

Oxford  IBank  ot  Oxforc  , 

Ozark   Planter*^  uiol  MorcbWM*  Bank  

Piedmont  ..Bank  of  Pieilmonc  ■*....! 

Pr;.  It  M  inM  Merchant«  anu  Min«n*  JtoTfags  Bunk 

Roanoke   iBank  of  Roanoke.  ■  

Ru.v*«-llville  jPranklin  Conniy  Bank  

ScottalK)ro  JMkson  County  Bank..^  

Seiraa  ^Bank  of  Seliua'   

Selraa  iCIty  National  Bank  

Seliua   ICommercial  BankoiF  Salma  < 

>betlleld  Hank  of  Commerce  

TallaUeca   Citixens'  Hank   

XaikMltga.*  IFirwt  >atloBal  Bank  

lUtadaga  Isball  &  Co  (indivirlual  reapoaalMI.)] 

Famianand  Marcbanta'  wnk  ! 

Farmer*'  SavioK*  Bank  


Tnakalooea 


Toaeonibia. 


Tojikegee   

Union  SprlnKSs  — 

Union  i^prinjrs  

Unfiin  .'spring!*  


MardMats*  yadonal  Bank  

J.  H.  Pftta  «  Co  

Toacnmbla  Kankioe  Co  

Maooa  County  Hank   

C.  W.  Thompson  Co  

Bullock  Countv  Rank  

Merchants  ancf  Fanners'  Bank 
W.  M.  Stakely  Jfe  Co 

Uniontifwu   jPlantersand  Merchants'  Bank 

Warrior   iBank  of  Warrior  

Wt-tumpka  jH.  Hohenberg  A-  Co  


9,0001 


M.OOO 
150,000 


100,000 

100,000 
149.400 
100.000 
245.000 
100,000 

61.o6<> 

100,l>0ti 

SO.IKl'i 
50.(Hi«i 
oO.Otm 
43.4(1) 
25.0(0 
25.000 
10.000 
25.000 
25.oi>o 
400.0(JO 

3<KI.(HH1, 

U>0.0001 
50.000 
50,000' 


0,0001 


60.0001 


60,000' 

70.000 
52,000 


90.0CiO< 


UHOtT. 


12.000!  1,0 

5,000: 

ibbioOCj  226^ 

»jm  33,010 

•••••• 

iwb.oooi  '.'.'.'.v. 

3.000,000   

  12,000 

65,000   

  3,700 

50.o<»0  GO.Ono 

22,000  24,000 

."..750  1.000 

1 1 .000  2,'XiO 

5,000  10,U0U 

17,000  8,S80 


-'.OdO 
12.000 


2,000 
2JSM 


lOO.OOCi  130,000 
"j.CioO  


7,5001 
15.000j 

6t.M0 

S»,000 
10,000 
6,800 
18.000 


3,240 


10,000 
30,1 


10400 
iiSOO 

"ijm 


*  For  card,  mo  fkont  of  tbie  Hawd-Book. 


UNITED  STATES  COURTS  IN  ALABAMA. 


By  the  Btatotw  of  the  United  StetM,  tin  8teto  of  Alabama 
is  nadft  part  of  the  Fifth  JTodidal  Oixonit  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  State  is  dirided  into  tiuee  jodielsl  distriotB,  caUed, 
xespeotiTBly,  the  Sontbem,  the  Middle  and  the  Northern  dis- 
tricts of  Alabama,  and  the  Northern  district  is  subdivided  into 
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two  diyisioDB,  called,  respectively,  tbe  Soathern  and  the  North* 
«m  divisions  of  the  Northern  District  of  Alabama. 

Southern  District. — This  district  includes  the  counties  of 
Baldwin,  Choctaw,  Clarke,  Conecuh,  Escaiiibiii,  Marengo,.  Mo- 
bile, Monroe,  Washington  and  Wilcox. 

Middle  District. — This  district  includes  the  counties  of 
Autaugu,  Barbour,  Bullock,  Butler,  Chilton,  Chambers,  Clay, 
Coffee,  Coosa,  Covington,  Crenshaw,  Dale,  Dallas,  Geneva, 
Henry,  Lee,  Lowndes,  Macon,  Montgomery,  Perry,  Pike,  iian- 
dolph,  Russell  and  Tallapoosa. 

Northern  District,  Northern  Division.- This  division 
includes  the  counties  of  Colbert,  Cullman,  Franklin,  Jackson, 
Lauderdale,  Lawrence,  LimestoDe,^  Madisou,  Marion,  Marshall, 
Morgan  and  Winston. 

Northern  District,  Southern  Division.— This  division 
includes  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Blount,  Calhoun,  Cherokee,  Cle- 
burne, DeKalb,  Etowah,  Fayette,  Greene,  Male,  Jetferson,  La- 
mar, Pickens,  St.  Clair,  bhelby,  Sumter,  Talladega,  Tuskaloosa 
and  Walker. 

The  courts  of  the  LTnited  States  are  held  in  these  several 
districts  at  the  places  and  times  as  follows : 

tSottfhent  District— At  Jfobile. — United  States  circuit  court : 
Terms  commence  fourth  Monday  of  November  and  first  Moo- 
day  of  May.  irnited  States  district  court:  Terms  commenoe 
fourth  Monday  of  November  and  first  Monday  of  May. 

Middle  JHstriei — At  Mont(/omeri/.—V nited  States  cireoit 
court :  Terms  comoMttoe  first  Mondays  of  May  and  Novem- 
ber. United  States  district  court:  Terms  commenoe  first 
Mondays  of  May  and  November.  A  session  of  this  court  is 
also  held  on  tbe  first  Mondays  of  esch  month  under  roles 
adopted. 

y&rthem  JHUria^  Ncrthmm  JHMtion-^At  MtmUtriSSk, — 
United  States  oircnit  ooort:  Terms  oommeooe  first  Monday 
of  April  and  second  Bfdnday  in  Ootober.  United  States  dia- 
triot  ooort :  Terms  oommenoe  first  Monday  of  April  snd  sao- 
ond  Monday  of  Ootobsr. 

JiFmk&m  JHUriU,  ^SMAsm  JHvUSan^At  Birminghmm. — 
United  States  olronit  ooort:  Tsnns  oossmenee  first  Monday 
in  Marob  and  September.  United  States  district  ooort:  Tsfma 
oommenee  first  Monday  in  Marob  and  September. 
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The  oircait  oourts  in  all  the  lihree  diatriets  of  the  State  afe 
held  by  the  same  circuit  judge*  and  the  district  courts  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  diatriets  are  held  by  the  same  district 
judge.  The  Southern  district  has  a  separate  district  judge. 

The  marshal  of  the  Southern  district  is  also  the  marshal 
of  the  Middle  district.  The  Northern  district  has  a  separate 
marshaL 

The  Northern  and  Middle  distrlots  have  the  same  district 
attorney.  The  Southern  district  has  a  strata  district  at- 
torney. 

Each  court  has  a  separate  clerk. 


UiNlTED  STATES  LAiND  DISTRICTS  AiND  LAND 
OFFICES  IN  ALABAMA. 

There  are  in  Alahama,  at  present,  two  United  States  land 
districts,  one  called  the  .Montgomery  land  district  and  the 
other  the  Huntsville  land  district.  The  land  oflBce  for  each  of 
these  two  districts  is  located,  the  tirst  at  Montgomery  and  the 
second  at  Huntsville,  and  there  is  in  charge  of  each  office  an  ' 
officer,  styled  reffister  of  the  land  office. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  counties  composing  the  land 
districts  of  the  State,  and  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  acres  of  public  lands  in  each  county,  subject  to 
entry,  on  January  1,  1898 : 


MOsnaoiuRT  land  district. 


flooaruM. 

coomw. 

OOOlitUS. 

Axmm, 

MA 

Ballook.... 

...  4» 

Crenttow....  MM 

..MM 

CoTlnglOB.. 

..aMMo 

18.080 

Choctaw  .. 

..48.920 

.12.080 

Cbiltoo... 

..  3,320 

Clebnme . . 

..21.740 

Cherokee . . 

..  1,440 

Clay  

...  3,190 

..  'iso 

Kaeambi*... 

..J0,S39 

a«MVm.... 

..n,OM 

Hale  

..  m 

IMM 

...mm 

..  MM 

..MM 

...  m 

..  1^ 

Randolph. 

..  MM 

6S0 

St.  Clair. . 

...  3.00O 

•Shelby  

,  3,320 

Talladega.. 

10,800 

TallapooM. 

. .  rm 

TlwlMlOOM..«0,a40 

Waakingtos.TO^ 

Wilcox  

..  1.000 

Total- 

-CounU«i« 

.46;  arret. 

382,470. 
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HUHTBVILLB  LAXD  MMBICT. 


AflSM. 

Blount  

.  5,140 

Cberokea — 

..  1^ 

D«Kalb  .. 

..  1.800 

Etowab. 

4.-130 

Franklin  . 

.32.040 

Fayett* 

9.5«) 

r^iKlenUle. 

LimentoQe. 

..  I.MO 

Lawrence.. 

.31,060 

50,320 

Marshall... 

..  3,000 

..  2.110 

J«flEtff»on*... 

• 

Sc.  Clair*.. 

•         •  •  • 

WallMr.... 

 tt^TM 

Clwwfcw  Minol  iBMta  la  XaMtoon  mmI  llnilMll,  awth  «r  TImmmm  fflvtr. 
t.Mlan«.t 


UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  DISTRICT  IN  ALABAMA. 


There  is  in  Ahil)iima  one  customs  collection  district,  namely, 
the  District  of  Mobile,  comprising  all  the  waters  and  shores  of 
the  River  Mobile,  and  of  the  other  riveis,  creeks,  inlets  and 
bays  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  within  the  State^  and  . 
in  which  district  the  city  of  Mobile  is  the  port  of  entry. 


UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL  REVENUE  DISTRICT  IN 

ALABAMA. 


The  State  of  Alabama  oonstltates  one  XTnited  States  tntenial 
revenue  district,  with  collector's  ol&ce  located  In  Montgomery. 


CONSULATES  IN  ALABAMA. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  fbreign  govemmenta 
which  are  represented  in  the  United  States  by  consuls  or  Tioe- 
consuls  at  Mobile : 

•  Number  of  acres  not  known  to  author. 

heiM  achool  lands  are  sabject  to  cash  entry  only— |l. 26  an  acre. 
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Austria  and  Hungary,  consul ;  Belgium,  consul ;  Denmark, 
vice-consul ;  France,  vice-consul ;  Great  Britain,  vice-consul : 
Hayti,  vice-consul;  German  Empire,  consul;  Italy,  consul; 
Mexico,  consul;  Netherlands,  consul ;  Nicaragua,  consul;  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  vice-consul;  Republic  of  Columbia,  vice- 
oonsul;  Russia,  vice-coniiul ;  Spain,  vice-consul. 


HISTORIES  AND  BOOiCS  DeSCRlPTlVE  OF  ALABAMA. 


History  of  Aiabam a.    By  A.  J.  Pickett.    2  vols. 

Alabama:  Her  History,  Hesoyrcen,  War  Becord  and  PvUie 
Men.   From  1540  to  1872.   By  W.  Brewer.   1  vol.  1872. 

Bomantic  Fa$9a(M  in  Hovthwaterti  History.  By  A.  B. 
Meek. 

Fht.'ih  Times  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  By  Joseph  6. 
Baldwin. 

ReminUesnces  o/Pftblic  Men  in  Alabama /or  Thirty  Years, 
By  William  Qamtt  1  roL  1873. 

Gedoffieal  Jt^forts.  By  M.  ToooMy,  first  State  Geologist. 

Oeohgieai  Jttporte.  By  Eogeoe  Allea  Smith,  present  State 
Geologist. 


POSTAL  STATISTICS  OF  ALABAMA. 


There  were  in  Alabama,  on  December  1, 1892, 2,145  post- 
offloes,  of  whieh,  two  were  of  the  first  class,  six  of  the  second 
class,  and  twenty-six  of  the  tidrd  dass;  whole  number  of 
Presidential  c^Boss,  thirty-fbnr;  oflloes  cl  the  foorth  dass, 
2,111.  The  nnmber  of  UHM^y  order  offices  in  the  State  on 
that  date  was  147,  and  the  nnmber  of  postal  note  ofllces  was 
twelve. 
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DISTANCES, 


In  Miles,  by  the  Shortest  Post  Route,  Between  Three  Points 
in  Alabama  and  Some  of  the  Laigor  Cities  of  tba  United 
States. 


TO 

1 

o 
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1  . 
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•  raoM 
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I 
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fa* 

> 

a 
9S 

k. 

>^ 

1 

l.ti»2 

075 

m 

747 

570 
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088 

1,4M 
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898 

040 

141 
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m 
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M 
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RAILROAD  SYSTEMS  OPERATING  iN  ALABAMA. 


In  Part  Tenth  — " The  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Lines  of 
Alabama,"  pages  H7n-86,  post — all  the  railroads  of  the  .state 
are  mentioned  under  their  Alabama  corporate  names,  and  a 
brief  description  of  each  given,  and  where  any  particular 
railroad  is  owned,  leased  and  operated  by  any  railroad  system, 
mentioD  of  this  fact  is  made. 

This  arrangement,  while  strictly  oorrect  in  a  book  of  this 
kind,  which  treats  only  of  institutions  which  pertain  exclu- 
sively to  Alabama,  does  not  satisfactorily  show  the  great 
systems  of  railroads  operating  in  the  State,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  this  nols  to  briefly  show  these. 

The  railroad  tystema  operaUng  in  Alabama  are : 

The  LoiiisTille  &  NtdiTato  Ballroad  Systeoi.— Main 
stem,  LoaiavUle^  Sentnoky,  to  Nashville,  TeBneMee^  185^ 
miles;  mileage  of  owned,  leased  and  operated  linea,  8,124 
miles;  system  extends  thnmghont  the  States  ol  gentneky^ 
Tennesaee,  Alabama,  Florida,  Missiasip^  and  Illinois,  to  the 
dties  of  Cincinnati,  LoaiaviUe,  St.  Lonis,  Chioago^  Memphis, 
Nashville,-  Decatur,  Birmingham,  Mbn^iomery,  Pensaoola, 
Mobile^  New  Orleans,  and  other  pointe,  and  oonneots  with 
lines  running  to  all  pointa  in  the  United  Statea;  aystem  one 
of  the  moat  extensive^  best  equipped  and  beat  managed  in  the 
United  Statea,  and  haa  been  the  great  ••developer"  of  the 
Statea  thiongh  which  ita  linea  extend;  general  oflloea, Looia* 
vUlCb  Kentucky.  The  following  are  the  lines  of  railroad  in 
Alabama  owned,  leaaed  and  opscated  by  the  system :  Alabama 
Mineral;*  Birmingham  Mineral;  Mobile  ft  Montgomery; 
Naahville  A  Decatur;  Nashville,  Flotence  A  Sheffleld;  New 

*  For  a  descripUon  of  each  of  tbese  caiiroada,  «e«  pace*  SIS-M,  poU. 
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Orleans,  Mobile  &  Texas;  PeDsooola;  Penaacola  «b  Selma; 

South  ik  North. 

East  Tennessee,  Yirsjinia  &  Georgia  and  Queen  & 
Crescent  Railway  Systems. -- These  combined  systems  of 
railw<ay  are,  also,  very  extensive,  and  cover  much  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Geor^a,  Alabama, 
Mi&suisippi  and  Louisiana,  and  thgir  lines  connect  with  lines 
reaching  all  points  in  the  United  States ;  oombined  mileage, 
3,097  miles;  system  well  equipped  and  well  managed;  gfionaX 
offices,  Kttoxville,  Tennessee.  The  Alabama  lines  owned, 
leased  and  operated  by  these  systems  are:  Alabama  Great 
Southern;*  Alabama  Division,  Rome,  Georgia,  to  Selma, 
Alabama;  Mobile  &  Birmingham;  >lemphis  &  Charleston; 
Brierlleld,  Blocton  Birmingham,  or  BIqcton  branch ;  Cinoin- 
nati,  Selma  &  Mobile,  or  Akron  branch  ;  Rome  &  Deoator. 

Central  Railroad  of  deorgia  Syateiii.^Tbis  great,  well 
equipped  and  well  managed  railroad  system  is,  also,  largely 
represented  in  Alabama.  Main  stem.  Savannah,  Georgia,  to 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  294.25  miles ;  mileage  of  system,  2,020  miles ; 
general  of&ces.  Savannah,  Georgia;  lines  ramify  throogixmt 
the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Ahkbama  and  ooq- 
noot  with  lines  leading  to  all  points  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  are  the  Alabama  railroads  owned,  leased  and 
operated  by  the  system:  East  Alabama ;•  Bnlinla  A  Xast 
Alabama;  MbbQe  4iGirard;  Montgomery  A  Bnflsnla;  Sayaii- 
nah  Western;  Sonthweetm,  Bulaala  branoh;  Soothwiet- 
em,  GolnmUa  branch. 

Bichmoiid  A  IHiiiTine  Sysle!Bi.  --Thls  very  ettenstvie 
southern  railxoed  syttem,  whioh  has  a  total  mileage  of  S,185 
miles,  and  general  offloes  at  Washington,  is  represented  in 
Alabama  by  the  Georgia  Faeifio  Railway,  a  brief  desor^ptton 
of  whi^  win  be  found  on  page  paaL 

The  Plant  Railway  System.— This  large  and  stm^ 
railway  system,  which  haa  a  mileage  of  railway  linea  of  l^ttd 
*  miles,  and  of  steamer  Ihies  of  1,277  ndles— totid,  2,601  mOss^ 
and  which  covers  much  of  tlie  tarritofy  of  the  Statea  of 
Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  operates  the 
Alabama  Midland  i^ilway,  a  description  of  which  will  be 
found  on  page  378,  post. 


•  For  a  dMcription  of  eftch  of  Umm  railroails,  »«6  pafM  375-66,  jto$i. 
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